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HE  WORK  OF  BERTRAM 
P  R  I  E  S  T  M  A  \.  B  Y  A.  L. 
BALDRY. 


In  any  consideration  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  artist's  capacity  there  is  no  matter  of 
more  moment  and  of  greater  significance  than  the 
nature  of  the  early  training  by  which  his  pre- 
ferences have  been  directed  and  his  tastes  matured. 
The  influences  by  which,  at  the  outset,  he  has 
been  surrounded  have  an  unquestionable  bearing 
upon  his  after  practice.  They  help  to  fix  his 
opinions  and  to  define  his  convictions,  and  to 
some  extent  they  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
the  habits  with  regard  to  the  use  of  technical 
devices  which  mark  his  work  throughout  his  life. 
The  productions  of  all  schools  show  plainly  how 
much  surroundings  have  to  do  with  the  evolution 
of  a  particular  style,  and  how  familiarity  with  a  cer- 
tain artistic  atmosphere  will  cause  an  appreciable 
unanimity  of  aim  in  a  group  of  individuals.  What 
an  artist  strives  after  is  not  only  to  express  his  own 
personal  view  of  Nature,  but  also  to  accommodate 


his  manner  of  stating  his  opinions  to  the  fashion  in 
art  with  which  he  finds  himself  most  in  sympathy. 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  strength  of  his  per- 
sonality, or  the  greatness  of  his  power  of  imitation, 
he  will  almost  insensibly  be  guided  by  the  work  of 
others  into  a  certain  manner  of  putting  down  what 
appeals  to  him  as  worthy  of  record.  He  may  have 
an  idiom  of  his  own,  or  characteristics  of  method 
which  will  apparently  set  him  apart  from  his  con- 
temporaries; but  these  distinguishing  marks  of  him- 
self will  not  disguise  the  fact  that  he  has  based  his 
theories  and  his  performances  upon  an  older  creed 
which  has  been  formulated  by  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors whom  he  is  willing  to  accept  as  infallible 
guides.  He  may  be  original,  inventive,  daring  in 
his  departures  from  tradition  or  convention,  but 
the  more  sincere  he  is  in  his  wish  to  experiment, 
the  more  attentive  will  he  be  in  his  examination 
of  what  has  been  done  before,  and  the  more 
anxious  to  understand  and  analyse  the  secret  of 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
men  whom  he  admires  most. 

It  is  natural,  then,  that  there  should  be  a  direct 
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relation  between  the  sensibility  of  a  clever  artist  to 
early  impressions  and  the  extent  of  the  influence 
exercised  over  him  by  the  work  of  the  leaders  of 
the  profession.  If  he  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  acquire  his  first  experiences  in  a  good  school,  he 
escapes  many  of  the  dangers  which  beset  a  youth 
at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and  begins  his  period  of 
production  without  having  to  struggle  to  free  him- 
self from  fallacies  which  he  has  innocently  accepted 
because  he  lacked  the  experience  necessary  for 
proper  discrimination.  Having  nothing  to  unlearn, 
he  need  waste  no  time  in  casting  about  to  find  the 
right  road.  That  is  already  marked  out  plainly  for 
him,  and  he  can  follow  it  without  hesitation  or 
doubt,  confident  that  the  education  of  his  judgment 
has  taught  him,  even  before  his  hand  was  capable 
of  response  to  his  mind,  to  choose  the  material 
which  he  can  deal  with  in  the  way  that  suits  him 
best.  He  is  not  likely  to  waver  in  his  course,  and 
he  will  not  fail  for  want  of  knowledge. 

How  early  associations  will  help  a  young  artist  to 
understand  what  is  essential  in  the  practice  of  art, 
and  will  save  him  from  mistakes  that  would  be 
likely  to  delay  the  maturing  of  his  power,  is  very 
significantly  shown  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bertram 
Priestman.  He  is  essentially  a  painter  who  takes 
an    intelligent   view  of  his    professional   responsi- 


bilities, and  aims  at  something  more  than  the  literal 
interpretation  of  fact  with  which  so  many  men  are 
seemingly  content.  Obvious  realism,  without  poetry 
and  without  sympathy,  is  the  last  thing  which 
appears  to  commend  itself  to  him  as  suited  for 
pictorial  treatment.  What  he  desires,  and  what  he 
gains,  is  a  far  more  subtle  and  abstract  quality  :  the 
charm  of  poetic  suggestion,  delicately  implied  and 
thoughtfully  hinted  at.  In  his  pictures  there  is  no 
bald  assertion,  no  emphatic  insistence  upon  com- 
monplaces which  are  easy  to  appreciate,  because 
they  make  no  demand  upon  the  intelligence  ;  and, 
best  of  all,  there  is  no  shirking  of  the  obligation 
which  lies  upon  every  artist  to  make  his  work  a 
sincere  expression  of  his  own  personal  conviction. 
His  preference  is  for  pictorial  romance,  for  that  view 
of  Nature  which  will  allow  him  scope  for  fancy 
without  leading  him  into  bombastic  exaggeration 
or  theatrical  display  :  but  he  is  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  best  considerations  of  style. 

The  real  secret  of  his  artistic  power  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  knows  exactly  what  to  select  and  what 
to  leave  out.  In  a  professional  career  of  barely 
ten  years,  he  has  grasped  the  importance  of  sub- 
duing that  inclination  which  usually  marks  the 
young  painter,  to  crowd  on  to  a  canvas  more  detail 
than  the  subject  needs,  and  to  sacrifice  reticence 
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and  discretion  for  the  sake  of  proving  that  he  has 
been  an  assiduous  and  laborious  student.  He  has 
learned  in  one  decade  what  impresses  itself  on  most 
men  only  after  the  experience  of  half  a  lifetime  : 
and  his  knowledge  has  come  to  him  mainly  as  a 
result  of  what  may  be  called  education  by  habitua- 
tion. It  was  his  good  fortune  to  pass  his  childhood 
among  artistic  surroundings  of  an  unusual  type  : 
and  to  find  in  his  father's  house  not  only  encourage- 
ment for  his  esthetic  inclinations,  but  as  well  a  fine 
collection  of  examples  of  other  men's  work.  With 
pictures  all  about  him,  and  these  pictures  well 
selected  and  representative  ones,  the  formation  of 
a  clear  conviction  about  the  merits  of  style  became 
almost  an  unconscious  process  ;  and  the  influence 
of  an  artistic  atmosphere  was  strong  upon  him  from 
the  moment  when  his  first  childish  dabbling  in  art 
began.  Although  at  first  the  possibility  of  his 
making  painting  his  profession  was  not  considered, 
he  was  helped  and  encouraged  by  his  father  to 
study  systematically  and  to  practice  methodically. 
During  his  school  days,  spent  at  Bootham  in  York- 
shire, his  spare  time  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to 


art  work.  Between  1883  and  1886  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Edwin  Moore,  the  eldest  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  artist  brothers,  of  whom  the  most  famous 
were  John,  Henry  and  Albert  Moore,  and  by  this 
excellent  teacher  the  foundations  of  the  skill  which 
he  has  since  developed  were  laid. 

When  his  school  work  ended,  Mr.  Priestman 
went,  in  1886,  for  a  tour  through  Italy,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine,  sketching  ;  and  while  in  Italy  he  made 
opportunities  to  visit  most  of  the  chief  art  galleries, 
and  to  study  there  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  world.  On  his  return  he  spent  about  a  year 
at  the  Bradford  Technical  College,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  engineering  his  occupation,  but 
soon  decided  to  abandon  what  must  have  been  an 
uncongenial  pursuit,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
profession  forwhich  both  by inclinationand  capacity 
he  was  obviously  fitted.  In  1888  he  came  up  to 
London  to  the  Slade  School,  influenced,  perhaps, 
in  his  choice  of  this  place  of  study  by  the  fact  that 
he  had,  while  at  Bradford,  been  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  Durham,  who  had  been  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  school.     In  this  year,  too,  he  made  his  first 
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appearance   in  a    public   gallery,   and   showed  at 
the  Liverpool  Autumn  Exhibition  a  picture  which 
he  painted  during  the  summer  in  Norfolk.     From 
the  Slade  School  to  a  private  studio  was  the  next 
step     in    his     educational 
course,    for    he   joined,   in 
1889,   Mr.  VV.    Llewellyn, 
and    worked   for   a    while 
under  his  direction,   both 
in  the  studio  and  out  of 
doors  at  I'adstow.     A  pic- 
ture    finished     the      year 
before  represented  him  at 
the  (/rosvenor  Gallery,  and 
brought    him    first   before 
the  London  public.     Next 
year,  however,  he  was   in 
evidence     both      at      tiie 
Grosvenor  and  the    Aca 
demy,  for  he  contributed 
one  canvas  to  the  former 
sliow,    and    had    two,    ///  \ 

Dock  for  Repairs  and  An 
Old  Soldier  from  Chelsea, 
at  Burlington  House.  I^y 
way  of  enlarging  his  ex- 
perience, he  visited  llie 
Paris  ICxhibition  with  Mr. 
Llewellyn  and  some  other 
artists  to  see  the  great  col-  sni>v 


lection  of  the  productions 
of  many  schools  which  had 
been  brought  together 
there  ;  and  after  his  return 
he  painted  another  picture, 
Condemned,  a  study  of  old 
boats,  which  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Mark 
Oldroyd,  M.P.  Etching 
fascinated  him  in  1891, 
when  he  was  working  with 
Mr.  J.  Walter  West,  and 
he  made  sufficient  advance 
with  this  branch  of  art 
practice  to  bring  out  a 
i  small  book  of  plates.      He 

_'  did    not    exhibit     at    the 

Academy. 

From  1892  onwards  his 
record  has  been  steady  and 
satisfactory,     marked     by 

,,^ continuous      progress     in 

technical  power  and  by 
consistent  development  of 
his  appreciation  ot  artistic  refinements.  He 
established  himself  in  this  )ear  in  a  studio  at 
Chelsea,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  that 
admirable  artist,  the  late  C.    E.  Holloway,  whose 
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robust  method  and  sturdy  directness  were  well 
calculated  to  influence  beneficially  a  young  painter 
aiming  at  great  things.  This  influence  is,  perhaps, 
seen  in  the  force  of  brushwork  and  fearless  use  of 
masses  of  rich  colour  which  are  now  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Priestman's  pictures.  There  is  certainly  a 
distinct  kinship  between  what  he  has  done  in  the 
last  half  dozen  years  and  the  later  performances  of 
the  painter  whose  recent  death  deprived  the 
British  school  of  one  of  its  most  able  members. 
As  often  happens,  the  growth  in  Mr.  Priestman's 
power  was  not  marked  by  the  same  successes 
which  attended  his  earlier  effort.  Until  1896  he 
did  not  again  secure  acceptance  at  the  Academy, 


and  had  to  content  himself  with  exhibiting  at 
other  shows.  But  he  was  by  no  means  idle,  and 
relaxed  nothing  of  his  striving  after  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  right  kind  of  expression.  His 
Breezy  Upland  and  a  large  river  subject  which 
appeared  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Galleries  and  at 
Manchester  and  Leeds,  were  painted  in  1892;  his 
Hazy  Day  on  the  Rochester  River  in  1 893  ;  various 
pictures  of  cattle  in  1894;  and  Sivollen  Waters 
and  Under  a  Thundercloud  in  1895.  In  this  last 
year  he  sold  his  Hazy  Day  on  the  Rochester  River 
to  the  Bradford  Corporation.  About  the  same 
date  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  English 
Art  Club,  and  paid  his  first  visit  to  Holland,  two 
events  which  are  oi 
moment  in  the  history  oi 
his  progress.  By  the  firsi 
his  position  among  the 
younger  artists  of  the 
present  day  was  clearly 
defined,  and  by  the  second 
certain  tendencies  which 
had  always  been  observ- 
able in  his  art  were  made 
more  active  and  more 
plainly  perceptible. 

His  next  ajipearance  at 
the  Academy  was  in  1S96, 
when  he  exhibited  Swollen 
Waters,  which  was,  though 
badly  hung,  bought  by 
Mr.  William  Harvey  and 
presented  to  the  Leeds 
Corporation ;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  showed 
two  canvases  there,  An 
Upland  Wood  and  A  Mile 
from  the  Sea,  and  he  has 
two  hung  this  spring, 
Grazing  and  Ebb  Tide. 
Since  1896  he  has  been 
well  represented  at  other 
galleries  also,  by  Under 
the  Chestnuts,  Captured, 
A  Follo'ii'ing  Sea,  Sheep 
Salving,  and  several  more 
canvases  at  the  New  Eng- 
lish Art  Club;  by  The 
Mist  Bank  and  A  Shore 
Wave  at  the  New  Gallery  ; 
and,  most  recently,  by 
Meado'U'lands  and  An 
Autumn  Afternoon,  at  the 
New  International  Ivxhi- 
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bition  at  Knightsbridge.  In  all  these  he  has 
asserted  that  faith  in  romanticism,  and  that  belief 
in  abstract  suggestion  of  Nature,  which  are  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  artistic  creed  :  and 
he  has  never  allowed  himself  to  forget  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  him  by  his  early  training. 
He  has  a  high  ideal,  and  a  very  sincere  inteniion 
to  be  true  to  it  dominates  him.  He  is  to  Le 
accounted  fortunate,  perhaps,  in  the  opportunities 
oflfered  him  of  establishing  his  beliefs  before  he 
began  his  training  in  the  mechanical  side  of  his 
work  ;  but  none  the  less  is  credit  due  to  him  for 
the  firm  resolution  which  has  kept  him  from 
wandering,  in  a  spirit  of  thoughtless  experiment, 
into  paths  which  are  dangerously  fascinating  to 
artists  of  less  sincerity. 

It  is  worth  while  noting,  too,  that  his  decision 
to  follow  a  particular  line  has  not  in  any  way  led 
him  into  fi.xity  of  practice.  There  is  nothing  like 
monotony  in  manner,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
narrowness  in  choice  of  subject,  to  be  perceived  in 
the  [)ictures  which  he  has  produced  during  the  last 


ten  years.  Between  the  reality  of  Cutting  Worseis 
and  Tlie  Old  Chalk  Pit,  and  the  subtle  suggestion 
of  On  the  South  Coast  and  Waiting  for  the  Ferry, 
there  is  the  widest  possible  distinction  ;  and  the 
study  of  Nature  revealed  in  A  Hazy  Day  on  the 
Rochester  River  and  Towing  Home  is  quite  unlike, 
in  its  expression,  what  appears  in  such  exhibited 
works  as  his  Meadou'lands  &nd  Captured.  He  has, 
in  fact,  done  what  an  artist  who  hopes  for  per- 
manent fame  should  always  do,  provided  himself 
with  a  set  of  principles  that  are  susceptible  of 
adaptation  to  the  treatment  of  the  widest  range 
of  material.  His  manner  of  looking  at  Nature  will 
serve  him  well  whatever  may  be  the  subject  he 
chooses  to  regard ;  and  nothing,  within  reasonable 
limits,  that  he  selects  will  baffle  him  in  his  ambition 
to  grasp  and  record  her  elusive  charm.  And  the 
reason  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  so  saturated 
himself  with  considerations  of  style  that  nothing 
would  commend  itself  to  him  as  paintable  which 
did  not  present  those  characteristics  which  belong 
especially  to  the  type  of  art  in  which  he  believes. 
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">  VESHAM  AS  A  SKETCHING 
GROUND.  BY  ALFRED 
PATERSON.  WITH  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS  BY  E.  H.   NEW. 


Whilst  Evesham  must  attract  every 
one  who  visits  it  by  the  natural  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  fertihty  of  its  soil,  its  historic 
interest,  and  the  picturesque  quaintness  of  its 
old  buildings,  and  yet  older  ruins,  it  is  to  the 
man  of  artistic  temperament  that  its  charms 
must  chiefly  appeal. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  in  The  Warwick- 
shire Avon,  writes  of  Evesham  thus  :  "  To  re- 
member Evesham  is  to  call  up  a  broad  and 
smiling  vale ;  a  river  looped  about  a  green  hill 
and  returning  almost  on  itself;  on  the  lower 
slope  of  the  hill,  beside  the  river,  a  little  town  ; 
and  above  its  mills  and  roofs,  two  spires  and  one 
pre-eminent  tower,  all  set  in  the  same  church- 
yard. The  vale  itself,  as  we  dropped  down 
towards  Evesham,  was  insensibly  changing. 
Unawares  we  left  the  pastures  behind,  and 
drifted  into  a  land  of  orchards  and  market- 
gardens — no  Devonshire  orchards,  with  carpels 
of  vivid  grass,  but  stiff  regiments  of  plum-trees, 
and  between  their  files  asparagus  growing,  and 
sage  and  winter  lettuce  under  hand-glasses,  and 
cabbages  splashed  with  mauve  and  crimson. 
We  had  crossed,  in  fact,  the  frontier  of  a  fruit- 
growing country  that  in  l':ngland  has  no  rival 
but  Kent." 

At  once  the  most  prominent  and  most  beauti- 
ful building  now  standing  in  Evesham  is  the 
Bell  Tower,  built  by  Clement  Lichfield,  who  was 
abbot  here  from  December  1514  until  July  1539. 
This   tower  is    twenty-eight    feet    square   at  its 


base,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  standing 
by  itself,  although  close  to  the  two  parish 
churches,  and  in  the  same  churchyard.  As 
viewed  from  across  the  river,  standing  on  the 
slope  above  the  water  meadows,  the  tower 
and  its  attendant  spires  form  a  fine  and  stately 
group.  When  the  monastery  was  destroyed 
this  tower,  which  had  only  recently  been 
erected,  was  spared,  probably  on  account  of 
its  usefulness  as  a  bell  and  clock  tower,  and, 
I  would  gladly  think,  in  part  owing  to  its 
exceptional  beauty. 

The  two  churches  are  All  Saints  and  St. 
Lawrence,  each  interesting  and  possessing 
various  architectural  beauties.  They  look  the 
more  picturesque  from  being  situated  side 
by  side  and  close  to  the  stately  Bell  Tower 
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on  ihe  banks  of  the  river.  The  earliest  mention  ot 
them  to  be  found  is  in  the  Abbey  "  Institutes  "  com- 
piled by  Abbot  Randulph  in  the  year  1223.  The 
church  of  St.  Lawrence  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
by  .\bl)Ot  Lichfield  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  has  since  been  restored  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  so  that  little  of  the  original  building  is  left. 
The  early  I'^nglish  tower  and  spire  remain,  however. 
'I'he  tower  is  square,  with  its  angles  bevelled  off 
between  slight  buttresses  in  an  unusual  way.  Some 
old  and  interesting  decoration  is  still  to  be  found 
at  the  east  end.  Here  are  beautifully  carved 
buttresses  on  eai  h  side  of  the  east  window  ;  above 
these  project  the  busts  of  four  angrls,  with  small 
pinnacles,  from  each  of  which  a  flying  buttress  is 
thrown.  There  is  also  the  chantry  of  St.  Clement, 
'  reeled  and  endowed  by  Al)bot  Licl^field,  so  that 
after  his  deatli  daily  mass  might  be  said  in  it  for  tlie 
rejiose  of  iiis  soul.  This  <:hapel  is  a  fine  example  of 
cliurrh  an  hitcelure  in  the  Tudor  style.  It  is  rirhly 
38 


decorated,  with  a  roof  of  ornamented  fan  tracery 
surrounding  a  beautifully  carved  pendant,  similar  to 
that  in  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

All  Saints  is  in  many  ways  the  more  interesting 
church  of  the  two,  and  it  has  not  to  the  same 
extent  been  damaged  by  the  restorer.  It  has 
unfortunately  been  robbed  of  its  ancient  memorial 
brasses,  and  its  once  fine  decorations  have  suffered 
sadly  at  the  hands  of  time  and  of  the  iconoclast. 
On  the  south  side  is  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the 
good  Abbot  Lichfield,  who  was  buried  here  in  the 
year  1546.  This  chapel  the  Abbot  himself  built. 
The  oldest  portions  of  the  church  are  the  north 
aisle  and  chancel,  built  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  west  porch  is  Tudor  in  style,  and 
may  have  been  added  by  Abbot  Lichfield,  who 
spent  so  much  thought  and  money  on  the  monas- 
lerial  buildings.  The  many  distinct  styles  of 
architecture  in  the  church  are  due  to  repairs  and 
additions  executed  at  various  times. 
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Much  of  the  ancient  Ahiionry  still  stands,  with 
its  quaint  gables  and  mullioned  windows.  It 
contains  a  fine  old  fireplace  and  architectural 
decoration  of  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  The  pic- 
turesque old  Booth  Hall,  with  its  overhanging 
stories,  is  still  beautiful,  although  sadly  spoiled  by 
yellow-washing  ;  and  it  possesses  that  charm  which 
age  alone  can  give.  Then  there  are  the  Cloister 
Arch  and  the  Norman  Gateway,  which  remain  as 
evidences  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  ancient 
monastery.  The  Cloister  Arch,  also  known  as  the 
Chapterhouse  Arch,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
chapter  house.  It  is  even  now  of  great  beauty 
and  must  have  been  very  fine  indeed  before  its 
twenty  saints  and  martyrs  became  headless,  or 
otherwise  mutilated.  The  oldest  relic  of  the 
Abbey  is  the  Norman  Gateway,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Abbot  Reginald  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Its  lower  portion 
is  hidden  in  the  earth,  as  the  ground  where  it 
stands  has  been  greatly  raised  by  the  accumulation 
of  ages. 

Two  very  picturesque  streets  are  High  Street 
and  Dridge  Street.  High  Street,  with  its  old 
irregular  houses,  and  the  Bell  Tower  and  churches 
to  lie  seen  beyond,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
high  streets  in  tiie  ccjunlry.  Dresden  House,  with 
itb  fine  ironwork  brackets  and  railings,  and  Alms- 
wuud,  wilii  its  quaint  old  iron  balcony,  are  pic- 
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turesque  examples  of  dwelling-houses  of  a  bygone 
age.  Bridge  Street  is  charming,  with  its  tall, 
narrow  houses,  ending  in  a  stone  bridge  crossing 
the  river. 

Much  will  be  found  to  sketch  and  paint  in  and 
around  Evesham  ;  although,  as  I  have  said  before, 
market  gardening  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  market  gardens  may  not  form 
the  most  lovely  landscapes  ;  but  market  gardens 
have  a  picturesqueness  of  their  own,  especially 
when  the  fruit  trees  are  in  blossom.  What  a 
glorious  sight  is  the  white  blossom  in  spring  against 
the  purple  hills  or  blue  sky  !  Japanese-like,  in- 
deed, are  the  effects  of  the  orchards  with  the  snow- 
like blossoms  of  the  plum,  followed  by  the  cherry, 
and  later  on  by  the  pink  and  white  of  the  apple. 
Many  a  delightful  hour  may  be  spent  wandering 
along  the  river's  side,  watching  the  slowly  flowing 
stream,  with  myriads  of  insects  playing  above  it 
and  admiring  the  lovely  views  of  hills  and  dales, 
of  woodlands,  fields,  and  gardens. 

Evesham  is  encircled  with  pretty  villages,  rich 
in  cottages  of  half  timber  and  stone,  tiled  and 
thatched,  and  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens  and 
orchards.  Such  are  Abbots  Norton,  Harrington, 
Offenhara,  the  Littletons,  Cropthorne,  and  a  dozen 
more,  all  charming  in  their  way.  As  one  ap- 
proaches Bredon  and  the  main  Cotswold  chain 
the  character  of  the  country  changes  and  becomes 
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more  pastoral,  and  the  buildings  are  almost 
entirely  of  stone.  The  meanest  barns  have  an 
architectural  importance,  and  the  old  Gothic 
traditions  seem  barely  to  have  died  out  even  at 
the  present  day. 

From  this  short  and  imperfect  account,  and 
in  an  infinitely  greater  degree  from  Mr.  New's 
illustrations,  it  will  be  seen  that  Evesham  pos- 
sesses, besides  an  almost  unique  situation — 
thanks  to  the  good  taste  of  the  worthy  monks 
of  old — much  that  is  interesting  and  picturesque 
in  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  Artists  in 
search  of  new  sketching-grounds  will  find  here 
abundant  and  varied  material  upon  which  to  work. 
Alfred  Paterson. 
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OME  FURNITURE  FOR  THE 
NEW  PALACE,  DARMSTADT. 
\\\   M.   H.   BAILLIE  SCOTT. 


The  photographs  of  furniture  which 
form  the  illustrations  to  this  article  are  from 
designs  which  were  made  by  the  writer  for  the 
furnishing  of  a  sitting-room  for  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  in  the  Palace 
at  Darmstadt. 

At  a  later  date  it  is  hoped  that  some  illustra- 
tions may  be  given  in  The  Studio  of  the  general 
decorative  treatment  of  this  room,  a  treatment 
of  which  this  movable  furniture  forms  only  a 
part. 

For  the  present  it  will  be  enough  to  give  some 
slight  description  of  the  various  articles  which 
are  now  illustrated. 

9' 
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Of  these  the  music  cabinet  [explains  itself 
better  than  the  rest,  because  it  gives  some 
indication  of  the  colour  which  forms  such  an 
important  item  in  these  designs,  and  in  this 
connection  the  interior  decoration  may  be  par- 
ticularly noted— the  attention  which  has  been 
given  to  what  may  be  called  linings. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  method  of  applying 
ornament  which  makes  so  much  for  mystery  or 
suggests  so  much  of  the  charm  of  hidden 
beauties.  A  cabinet  with  doors  discreetly 
closed,  externally  of  simple  and  perhaps  severe 
design,  gives  no  hint  of  the  brightness  of  its 
interior  till  one  opens  a  door  and  experiences 
that  shock  of  pleased  surprise  which  decoration 
has  the  power  of  evoking. 

And    afterwards   one   never   quite   loses   the 
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consciousness  of  that  hidden  brightness  of  colour, 
and  one  never  need  get  tired  of  it  as  one  does 
of  the  insistent  pattern  of  pronounced  decoration 
which  is  always  before  the  eye.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  to  be  met  by  the  decorator  of  a  room 
which  is  to  be  lived  in  is  that  he  must  needs  tone 
down  his  effects  so  that  there  shall  be  nothing  to 
unduly  worry  or  distract.  "  Spottiness,"  to  use  the 
technical  slang,  must  be  avoided. 

The  principle  which  is  right  in  the  poster,  where 
tlic  object  is  to  arrest  the  attention,  will  hardly 
hear  application  to  the  sitting-room,  where  the  object 
is  to  rest  the  eye — to  soothe  rather  than  to  distract. 

And  so  to  come  back  to  our  cabinets :  this 
decoration  of  interiors  which  are  only  occasionally 
revealed  seems  to  present  a  fair  field  for  the  use  of 
brightness  and  richness  of  colour. 

The  exterior  decoration  of  the  music  cabinet  is 
carried  out  in  inlaid  wood  stained,  and  the  lilies 
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are  of  ivory,  which  is  inlaid  and  slightly  modelled 
in  low  relief.  The  metal  work  is  in  bright  steel 
pierced,  and  repoussk,  and  is  fixed  on  purple  leather, 
which  gives  a  note  of  colour  behind  the  pierced 
metal  work. 

The  form  of  the  small  semicircular  writing-chair 
on  page  92  was  suggested  by  a  tapestry  panel  by 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  which  was  illustrated  in  a 
previous  number  of  The  Studio.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  a  position  in  a  room  where  the  back 
view  of  a  chair  is  of  perhaps  more  importance  than 
the  front  view.  Its  vertical  bars  are  adorned  with 
inlaid  wood  of  counterchanging  shades  of  dark  and 
light  green,  culminating  in  a  rose-coloured  flower 
head  ;  and  between  these  bars  one  catches  glimpses 
of  bright  colour  in  the  cushion.  Here  one  may 
note  in  passing  the  value  which  is  given  to  colour 
seen  in  this  way  between  bars  of  a  deeper  tone,  and 
how  such  interpositions,  instead  of  marring,  serve  but 
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to  exalt  its  native  brightness.  The  chair  on  page  91 
is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  treatment  of  the  seat, 
which  consists  of  a  piece  of  leather  slung  as  it 
were  in  the  wooden  frame  and  left  to  take  its  own 
natural  curve.  Here  the  woodwork  is  in  oak 
stained  green ;  the  leather  back  and  seat  are  alsa 
green  picked  out  with  red  and  pink,  and  relieved 
by  the  silvery  brightness  of  the  studs.  One  may 
note  how  the  leather  of  the  back  is  left  to  take  its 
natural  line  between  the  studs  on  the  edges,  and 
how  much  this  little  detail  of  manufacture  adds  to 
the  character  of  the  chair. 

The  third  chair  illustrated  shows  a  modification 
of  a  design  by  Mr.  Ashbee  which  formed  such  a 
notable  feature  at  a  recent  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibi- 
tion.    Here  again  woodwork  and  back  are  stained 
green — the  leather  picked  out  with  ruby,  and  the 
cushions  of  a  green  and  blue  shot  Morris  damask. 
The  octagonal  table   on  page  92  is  in  a   lighter 
shade  of  green  than  the 
other  furniture,  the  relief 
for  the  brighter  colouring 
of  the    decoration    being 
produced  by  a  dark  back- 
ground of  a  circular  form 
on  each  of  its  panels. 

Here  the  ivory  lilies 
are  in  toned  white  on  a 
black  ground,  slightly 
modelled  in  relief  and 
tipped  with  orange.  The 
top  of  this  table  is  inlaid 
in  tones  of  greea  with  a 
pattern  of  hearts. 

The  kettle  on  a  stand 
is  carried  out  in  wrought- 
iron  and  copper,  and, 
apart  from  its  obvious 
usefulness  in  its  position 
on  the  wide  hearth,  it 
liolds  and  reflects  the 
brightness  of  the  fire, 
and  gives  that  peculiar 
g£t^  'I'r  of  domestic   comfort 

1^   r  "^P  wliich  is  always  associated 

with  a  kettle. 

I '      ''•^  V  The  secretaire  presents 

I  ^    ^  the    same    severity    and 

\l^-  ;  ..        i  simplicity    of  outline   as 

the  music  cabinet,  with  a 

somewhat  similar  colour 

scheme   of   green-stained 

o.ik  with  ivory  and  inlaid 

woods. 
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The  interior  is  painted  in  white,  green,  and  orange 
on  a  light  green  ground. 

It  might  readily  be  supposed  that  in  an  age 
which  is  characterised  by  so  much  attention  to 
education  at  least  the  average  tradesman  might  be 
supposed  to  understand  his  own  trade,  and  that 
good  and  intelligent  workmanship,  if  not  a  drug  in 
the  market,  should  not  at  least  be  far  to  seek. 

That  such  is  not  the  case  all  those  who  under- 
stand and  appreciate  excellence  of  workmanship 
will  be  willing  to  concede. 

The  old  traditional  knowledge  is  dying  or  dead, 
and  as  yet  we  have  nothing  to  replace  it.  The 
.  prevalence  of  the  commercial  spirit,  the  influence 
of  machinery  on  the  minds  and  hands  of  the 
workman,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  perception 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  are  all  causes 
to  retard  the  development  of  a  true 
knowledge  of  craftsmanship. 

The  superficial  and  mechanical  finish 
of  the  average  suite  of  furniture  is  all 
that  is  now  demanded,  and,  to  borrow 
an  analogy  from  another  domain  of  art, 
it  is  as  if  one  were  to  cheerfully  substi- 
tute the  arid  and  mechanical  precision 
of  the  musical  box  for  the  personal  and 
vital  charm  of  the  violin. 

The  designer  and  the  workman  who 
realises  his  design  should  bear  some- 
what the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
the  composer  and  the  performer.  The 
one  interprets  the  ideas  of  the  other, 
and  in  doing  so  adds  his  own  personal 
note  to  the  final  result. 

The  various  articles  of  furniture  de- 
scribed here  have  all  been  made  by  the 
Guild  of  Handicraft  at  Essex  House,  a 
description  of  which  recently  appeared 
in  THii  Studio,  and  Mr.  Ashbee  has 
given  his  personal  supervision  to  every 
detail  of  their  manufacture.  The  illus- 
trations will  perhaps  hardly  convey  the 
particular  (luality  of  the  workmanship, 
except  in  the  case  of  details  on  a  large 
scale,  and  for  this  purpose  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  photograpli  of  the  hinge  of 
the  music  cabinet  on  i)age  97  has  been 
introduced  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  above  remarks.  Here  the  designer 
is  responsible  for  the  outline  and  general 
form,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the 
<  .il)inet  and  its  decoration,  but  the  work- 
man has  also  his  part  to  play. 

'i'hc  mechanical  ideal  of  finish  would 
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lead  the  average  workman  to  be  satisfied  only  with 
a  perfectly  dead  level  surface,  and  the  rows  of  dots 
which  form  part  of  the  design  would  be  brutally  and 
unmistakably  defined.  But  under  Mr.  Ashbee's 
guidance  the  workmen  at  Essex  House  have  learnt 
a  better  way.  The  work  possesses,  in  fact,  what  an 
artist  would  call  "  feeling."  The  surface  of  the 
metal  bears  the  evidence  of  the  tool  and  is  deli- 
cately modelled,  while  the  rows  of  dots  are  sug- 
gested rather  than  expressed.  Most  important,  too, 
is  the  principle  that  in  each  piece  of  furniture,  as 
far  as  possible,  each  workman  shall  be  responsible 
for  his  own  work — that  there  shall  be  as  little  sub- 
division of  labour  as  may  be,  and  each  piece  be 
carried  through  by  one  man.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  examples  shown.     Of  the  wood- 
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Museum,  at  South  Kensington,  through  the  loans 
of  Mr.  Salting  and  Sir  Gibson  Carmichael,  and  at 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  through  its  Exhibi- 
tion in  i88g,  every  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  yet  the  result  is  as  just  stated. 

The  remarkable  side  of  the  matter  is  this,  that 
no  one  with  instincts  for  beauty,  or  interest  in 
antiquity,  or  in  the  evolution  of  art  can  fail  to  be 
at  once  captivated  by  these  terra-cottas.  Mr.  A. 
lonides,  who  is  the  fortunate  possessor  not  only  of 
a  house  full  of  artistic  creations,  as  readers  of  The 
Studio  of  December  last  are  well  aware,  but  of 
a  remarkable  collection  of  these  statuettes,  has 
assured  the  writer  that  of  all  his  beautiful  things 
none  have  so  quickly  appealed  to  all,  no  matter 
how  varied  their  tastes,  as  these  groups  and 
figures,  and  concerning  none  has  he  been  so  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  origin,  meaning,  and  use.  May 
be  this  ignorance  is  in  the  main  due  to  the  fact 
that  written  information  on  the  subject  is  but 
scantily  given    in  any  luiglish  treatise    on  (Ireek 
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art,*  although  French,  German,  and  Russian 
authors,  to  whom  the  writer  is  largely  indebted 
for  his  facts,  have  compiled  important  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  treatises  upon  them. 

In  acceding  to  the  editor's  request  to  write  upon 
them,  I  have  at  the  outset  felt  how  much  there  is 
to  say,  and  how  impossible  it  will  be  to  do  more 
than  deal  with  them  here  in  the  most  perfunctory 
manner. 

Few  customs  have  more  universality  than  that  of 
furnishing  mankind  after  death  with  companionship 
in  the  solitude  of  the  grave.  Originating  in  human 
sacrifices,  which  surrounded  the  deceased  with  the 
slaves  who  had  companied  with  him  in  life,  the 
idea  passed,  with  advancing  civilisation,  into  effigies 
to  take  their  place,  a  change  which  may  be  traced 
all  the  world  over. 

In  the  countries  with  which  we  have  immediately 
to  do,  namely,  those  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  find  the  earliest  instances  in  Egypt. 
There  religion  taught  a  belief  in  a  life  after  death, 
but  the  need  of  companionship  and  sustenance 
during  the  sojourn  in  a  tomb  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  permanent  abiding-place  for  the 
various  forms  which  the  deceased  then 
assumed.  To  that  end  doubles  were  pro- 
vided who  not  only  assisted  in  tilling  the 
fields  of  Hades,  garnering  its  crops  and 
making  them  into  food,  but  also  doubles  of 
the  gods  of  immortality  who  would  transform 
the  dead  into  a  younger  life.  These  figurines, 
made  for  the  most  part  of  clay  upon  which  a 
silicious  coloured  glaze  was  superimposed, 
were  manufactured  by  thousands,  and,  did 
space  permit,  might  be  traced  as  the  origin 
of  the  types,  whether  secular  or  divine,  found 
later  on  in  Greece,  passing  thereto  through 
transmutations  effected  by  the  succeeding 
Assyrian  and  Phrcnician  races.  It  was  the  last 
named  which,  as  the  carriers  of  the  Ivist, 
brought  them  under  the  notice  of  the  Greek 
rare.  The  Phcenician  was  a  disseminator  of 
.irt  ralluT  than  an  artist.  His  ships  carried 
the  art  products  of  other  lands  and  his  own 
imitations  and  adaptations  of  them,  but  he 
did  little  else,  and  the  interest  attaching  to 
his  work  is  only  historical,  as  containing  an 
instructive  exposition  of  the  blending  of 
.  ICgypto- Assyrian  products.  In  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks,  however,  the  art  rajiidly  advanced, 
from   an   archaic  to  a  highly  matured  phase, 

*  The  exception  is  Dr.  Murniy's  "IlandlmoU  of 
Greek  Arcliajology,"  arul  tlie  Hurlington  Kine  Arts 
C.italogue  of  the  1889  Kxliihitinii. 
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and  it  did  so  not  only  in  Greece 
proper  but  at  every  place  through- 
out the  mare  internum  where  a 
Greek  colony  had  located  itself. 
At  Cyprus,  Tarsus,  Rhodes, 
Smyrna,  Myrina,  Cyrene  and  Car- 
thage, we  come  across  quantities 
of  these  images,  of  so  consider- 
able a  standard  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  discriminate  between 
them  and  the  best  productions 
of  Greece  proper.  In  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  found  that 
the  terra-cottas  at  far  distant 
points  have  been  formed  from 
similar  moulds,  showing  a  traffic 
not  only  in  the  originals  but  in 
the  means  of  making  them. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  a  paper  such  as  this 
either  to  deal  at  length  with  the 
various  stages  of  the  art  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greek  from  its 
rudest  and  most  archaic  type 
onwards,  or  to  discriminate  be- 
tween productions  of  the  various 
localities   where     these    figurines 
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have  been  found  and  their  differ- 
ences of  material,  subject,  and  size, 
all  of  which  are  guides  to  their  place 
of  manufacture. 

It  must  suffice  for  our  purpose  if 
we  select  two  typical  but  differing 
[)laces,  for  instance,  Tanagra  in 
( Ireece,  and  Myrina  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  were  both  prolific  in  output 
and  in  the  number  of  remains  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

It  is  but  some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  that  there  began  to  filter 
into  Athens,  and  thence  into  the 
European  capitals,  some  diminutive 
statuettes  which  puzzled  the  savants 
as  being  unlike  anything  which  had 
been  previously  discovered,  and 
differing  altogether  from  the  art  of 
ancient  Attica,  unmistakable  in  the 
austere  severity  of  its  delineation  of 
liie  gods  of  its  Pantheon.  The 
new-comers  were  imbued  with  a 
character  which,  whilst  maintaining 
much  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
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the  golden  age,  descended  in  its  selection  of 
subjects  to  the  familiarities  of  every-day  life, 
and  occupied  itself  with  the  amenities  of  the 
age  in  which  its  makers  lived. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  source  of  the  supply 
was  discovered,  and  to  everybody's  surprise  it 
proved  to  be  Bceotia,  a  province  whose  inhabit- 
ants had  not  hitherto  been  remarkable  for 
originality  in  many  matters. 

It  was  near  the  hamlet  of  Skimatari,  and  on 
the  site  of  ancient  Tanagra,  that  these  interesting 
objects  were  literally  run  to  ground.  Of  Tanagra 
itself  little  remains,  and  most  that  we  know  of  it 
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is  that  it  was  a  pleasant  town,  where  the  wine  was 
good,  the  inhabitants  honest  and  hospitable,  the 
cock-fighting  the  best  in  Greece,  and  the  women 
beautiful,  not  only  in  figure,  but  in  the  statelincss 
and  rhythm  of  their  movements. 

It  was  from  cemeteries  extending  along  the  main 
road  from  Athens  to  Chalkis  that  the  spade  awoke 
from  their  sleep  of  centuries  the  assemblage  of 
elegant  and  coquettish  figurines  wliich  had  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  at  a  very  high  figure  by 
the  museums  and  the  connoisseurs  of  every  country. 
Mr.  lonides  being  on  the  spot  at  the  time  was  for- 
tunate in  securing  his  collection  almost  at  first  hand. 
In  Attica,  curiously  enough,  very  few  were  found, 
but  at  the  places  I  have  mentioned  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  searches  made  in  the  burial- 
grounds  led  to  remarkable  results.     In  one  or  two 
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places  even  the  workshops 
of  the  makers  were  dis- 
covered. 

Next  to  Tanagra  the 
largest  and  most  interesting 
find  was  at  Myrina,  which, 
like  Tanagra,  has  left  no 
trace  behind  of  its  original 
imi)ortance,  or  of  an  exist- 
ence extending  over  nearly 
two  thousand  years.  Its 
site  on  the  shores  of  the 
hay  in  which  lies  the 
Island  of  Mytelene  is  re- 
cognisable only  by  a  few 
ruined  walls  and  vestiges 
of  an  acropolis.  It  was 
upon  a  farm  there,  belong- 
ing to  an  intelligent  Turk, 

Bey  Baltazzi,  that  certain  statuettes  were  brought 
to  light  in  iS8o,  of  so  interesting  a  character  that 
the  assistance  of  the  French  school  at  Athens  was 
called  in,  and,  under  the  skilled  direction  of  MM. 
Pottier  and  Reinach,  a  very  systematic  and  success- 
ful search  was  made,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of 
large  hoards  of  these  statuettes,  for  the  most  part 
of  a  somewhat  later  date  than  those  at  Tanagra.* 
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*  Whilst  the  Tanayra  itatuettcs 
century  B.C.,  thuM:  at  Myrina  are 
by  the  three  centuries  hetwcen  t^ 
the  Christian  era. 
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The  following  extract  from  MM.  Pottier  and 
Reinach's  report  gives,  perhaps,  the  most  accurate 
account  that  we  have  of  the  location  of  these  figu- 
rines :  "  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  tomb 
contained  them.  The  great  majority  contained 
none.  Out  of  5000  explored  not  inore  than  350 
were  well  furnished.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
were  filled  to  the  brim  with  terra  cottas,  one  con- 
taining 45  and  another  35.  The  statuettes  were 
rarely  whole,  the  breakages  not,  however,  arising 
from  our  excavations,  but  being  of  ancient  date 
and  evidently  made  with 
intention.  They  had  not 
arisen  from  the  terra-cotta 
being  dropped  into  the 
tomb,  for  fragments  of  the 
same  object  were  fre- 
quently found  at  some 
distance  apart.  They  cer- 
tainly pointed  to  inten- 
tional breakage  by  some 
one  standing  by  the  tomb 
and  throwing  the  pieces 
in  with  either  hand.  Nor 
were  the  figurines  placed 
in  any  order,  for  sometimes 
they  were  jumbled  together 
at  the  head,  sometimes  at 
the  feet  of  the  body."t 
Such  being  the  home  of 

t  This  intentional  practice 
opens  up  a  very  interesting 
question,  which,  however,  space 
prevents  our  considering. 
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the  statuettes,  the  question  naturally  arises  how 
such  an  incongruity  has  come  to  pass  as  the 
relegation  to  the  noisome  darkness  of  a  tomb  of 
such  delightful  works  of  art,  representing  subjects 
having  so  little  in  common  with  death  and  decay  ? 

The  first  thought  which  will  probably  occur  to 
any  one  who  looks  at  these  terracottas  is  the  air  of 
simplicity,  refinement,  and  tranquillity  which  they 
assume.  These  contemporaries  of  Alexander  the 
Great  are  altogether  different  to  the  race  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  in  the  heroic  marble 
idealisations  of  that  gigantic  age.  We  recognise 
in  them  portraits  of  the  people  in  their  daily  life,  as 
they  passed  it,  seated  in  their  houses,  or  pacing  the 
streets  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

Herein  no  doubt  lies  much  of  their  value. 

Take,  for  instance,  some  of  the  specimens  whicli 
illustrate   this   paper,  taken  from   Mr.  A.  lonides's 
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beautiful  collection.  We  have  in  Nos.  3  and  6  the 
ordinary  type  of  figurine,  the  most  easily  made, 
and  hence  the  most  frequent,  the  pose  so  contrived 
that  the  pallium  covers  the  limbs,  and  enables  the 
whole  figure  to  be  cast  from  a  single  mould.  The 
drapery  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the  hair  either 
simply  curled  or  confined  by  a  plain  fillet.  Fig.  10 
goes  a  stage  farther :  one  of  the  arms  is  extended 
and  holds  a  ball,  and  the  group  is  completed  by 
a  figure  of  a  child,  which  for  the  nonce  is  turned  into 
an  Eros  by  the  addition  of  wings.  The  same  applies 
to  No.  II.  At  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibi- 
tion there  was  a  groupalmost  exactly  resembling  this, 
save  that  it  was  of  a  young  mother  suckling  a  child. 
Here  the  artist  has  again,  by  the  addition  of  wings 
to  the  mannikin,  transformed  a  study  from  everyday 
life  into  a  poetic  group  of  Aphrodite  nursing  Eros. 
\ery  interesting  is  the  pick-a-back  group,  No.  7, 
where  two  girls  amuse  themselves  with 
the  game  of  ephedrismos,  which  con- 
sisted in  one,  as  the  penalty  for  a  forfeit, 
iiaving  to  carry  the  other  a  certain  dis- 
tance. This  figurine,  unhke  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  is  assigned  to  Asia  Minor, 
in  consequence  of  its  more  energetic 
action,  although  the  simplicity  and  re- 
straint evident  in  the  dress  would  have 
certainly  placed  it  amongst  Tanagraean 
productions.  It,  too,  shows  how  much 
tile  artist  could  do  from  a  single  mould.* 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  life-like 
of  the  groups  is  Mr.  Salting's  Coiiversa^ 
lion  at  the  SanopJuigus  {'Ho.  1),  in  which 
nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  or  the 
vitality  of  the  figures,  as  one,  in  the  most 
unconstrained  and  easy  pose,  listens  to 
the  amusing  tale  which  the  other  is 
unfolding  and  illustrating  by  her  action. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
discovery  of  these  figures,  having  ap- 
parently none  of  that  symbolic  and 
religious  motive  which  had  hitherto  been 
sui)posed  to  be  inseparably  associated 
with  funerary  objects,  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable controversy.  Arguments  of  the 
most  opposite  character  were  adduced 
by  the  savants  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  who,  even  now,  whilst  per- 
ha[)s  tiring  of  their  disputations,  have 
not  abandoned  them. 


*  'I'he  heads  were  alniosl  always  made  Inmi 
a  separate  mould  and  added  afterwards — an  ea^y 
way  of  imparting  variety  to  the  same  torso. 
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It  would  be  trying  the  patience  of  the  reader  to 
deal  with  all  of  these,  and  I  will  therefore  only 
shortly  set  out  the  more  probable  opinion  which  lies 
midway  between  those  of  the  two  most  forcible  ones. 

It  is  certain  that  down  to  a  certain  epoch 
most  if  not  all  the  figurines  which  found  a  iilace 
in  tombs  represented  divinities.  It  is  also  certain 
that  races  do  not  change  their  ideas  of  theism 
and  a  life  to  come  in  a  century  or  two,  and 
it  is  very  improbable  that  faiths  which  had  lasted 
for  ages,  and  which  continued  in  vogue  long 
after  the  fashion  for  these  statuettes  had  passed, 
would  be  dissipated  during  the  epoch  when 
these  statuettes  were  produced.  It  certainly  re- 
i|uires  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  recognise 
Demeter  in  these  pensive  maidens,  or  Persephone 
gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  of  Nysa,  in  the  oft- 
recurring  figure  of  a  girl  playing  at  knucklebones; 
still  more  so  any  deity  in  a  barber  shaving  a 
customer,  or  a  pedlar  crying  his  wares,  or  in  the 
obscenities  which  occur  now  and  again,  or  even 
to  understand  the  raiso/i  (I'i/n  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan  (No.  5),  or  The  Rape  of  Europa  (No.  j), 
although  Dr.  I'rohner  has  argued  that  this  is  not  a 
rendering  of  llie  usually  accepted  story,  but  rei)re- 
seiits  a  young  girl  who  after  death  becomes  tlie 
spouse  of  the  supreme  god.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  in  Mr.  .Sailing's  grou|)  of  yi  Soul Eicorted to 
C/uiruii's  JJuat  {Ko.  4),  an  evident  connection  with 
death,  Ijul  it  should  be  added  that  subjects  such  as 
this  are  r|uite  exceptional.  It  is  nowagreed  that  many 
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found  their  place  in  the 
tomb  as  ornaments  origin- 
ally belonging  to  the 
deceased,  others  to  amuse 
him  or  to  disarm  his  dis- 
pleasure against  those  who 
had  the  temerity  to  survive 
him,  others  perhaps  as  the 
cortege  of  a  divinity — 
1  )ionysus,  for  instance. 

But  many  cannot  be 
fitted  to  any  such  use,  and 
one  is  bound  to  formulate 
some  such  reason  as  this. 
The  maker  had  to  think  of 
his  customers,  and  provide 
them  with  novelties.  So 
long  as  the  fashion  was  for 
religious  images  he  made 
them.        But     when,    with 
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Praxiteles,    the    Olympian 
gods    showed    themselves 
in    the    likeness   of   man, 
he  followed  suit  and  altered  his  primitive  forms. 

Again,  it  is  inevitable  that  subjects,  originally 
religious,  lose  in  time  their  meaning  by  mere  force 
of  repetition.  The  continuous  repetition  of  gene- 
rations of  an  original  conception  weakens  and 
ultimately  effaces  the  signification  of  the  myth,  until 
the  figure  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  mechanical 
reproduction  by  an  artist  whose  first  care  is  to  make 
a  beautiful  form  and  picturesque  ensemble. 

Especially  would  this  be  the  case  with  these 
terra-cottas,  where  the  craftsman  used  as  his  base  a 
quantity  of  moulds,  which  his  ingenuity  transformed 
into  a  variety  of  subjects.  Starting,  for  instance,  with 
the  same  torso,  he  utilised  it  for  very  different  sub- 
jects by  ringing  the  changes  with  his  stock  of  heads, 
arms,  and  ornaments,  and  altering  these  again  when 
in  the  soft  clay  he  used  his  dexterously  handled  tools. 
The  subject  of  the  fabrication  alone  is  a  most 
interesting  one,  and  one  of  especial  value  to  those 
who  would  study  the  subject  as  experts,  but  here 
we  must  leave  it. 

The  history  of  funerary  and  votive  offerings  may 
be  traced  onwards  and  downwards  even  to  to-day ; 
but  it  must  suffice  in  this  paper  to  treat  of  them 
only  at  the  [jeriod  of  their  most  artistic  existence, 
and  when  they  certainly  presented  an  unusual 
[)hase  of  art,  one  of  a  most  beautiful  and  fascinating 
character,  and  of  a  high  standard  of  merit. 

As  such  they  deserve  recognition  and  attention 
at  the  hands  of  all  those  who  would  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  world's  art. 
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ANOTHER  WORD  ON  RODIN, 
WITH  ESPECIAL  REFER- 
ENCE TO  THE  BALZAC 
MONUMENT. 

Not  for  a  long  time  has  a  contro- 
versy arisen  such  as  that  which  is  now  raging  over 
M.  Rodin's  statue  of  Balzac.  The  bitter  feeling 
aroused  is,  moreover,  far  from  being  uninstructive  ; 
for  it  proves  that  the  want  of  understanding  between 
the  masses  and  the  chosen  few  is  unchanged,  and 
that  the  assertion,  often  made,  that  artistic  educa- 
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tion  has  advanced  is  nothing  better  than  a  joke. 
In  any  case,  Augusta  Rodin,  the  master,  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  it  ;  a  young  artist  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  might  well  be  discouraged  by 
so  virulent  an  outburst  of  anger  and  spleen — for 
there  are  no  milder  words  to  express  the  bitter  feel- 
ings of  his  detractors — but  when  an  artist  has  a 
name  and  a  record  like  Rodin's  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do  in  similar  case — shrug  one's  shoulders 
and  go  on  with  one's  work,  as  he  has  done. 

Let  me  retrace  the  facts  of  the  case.  Some  years 
ago  the  Societe  des  Gens 
de  Lettres — which,  by  the 
way,  is  avowedly  a  com- 
mercial undertaking,  ad- 
mission to  which  is  gained 
apparently  by  virtue  rather 
of  the  quantity  than  of  the 
quality  of  the  work  one 
has  produced  —  realised, 
somewhat  tardily,  that  the 
sublime  creator  of  the 
"Comedie  Humaine" 
had  no  statue.  A  public 
subscription  was  accord- 
ingly opened ;  a  certain 
sum  was  raised  ;  and  the 
sculptor  Chapu  was  com- 
missioned to  execute  a 
memorial  of  the  great 
writer.  But  ere  he  could 
complete  his  work  death 
carried  off  the  artist.  M. 
Falguiere,  a  friend  of 
Chapu's,  offered  to  com- 
plete the  statue.  But 
Emile  Zola,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  Societe 
des  ('.ens  de  Lettres, 
objected  to  this  course, 
and  suggested  that,  as  the 
Society  was  thus  relieved 
of  its  previous  obligation, 
it  sliould  entrust  the  statue 
of  Balzac  to  the  one  artist 
wliose  previous  achieve- 
ments pointed  to  him  as 
being  obviously  best  fitted 
for  the  task,  Auguste 
Rodin,  'i'his  proposal  was 
agreed  to  ;  compensation 
was  paid  to  Chapu's 
widow,  and  Rodin  set  to 
work. 
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For  a  time  all  went  well ;  but  on  the  date  fixed 
for  the  delivery  of  the  rough  models,  Rodin  was 
not  ready.  As  a  conscientious  artist  he  preferred 
to  fail  in  his  promise,  rather  than  to  submit  work 
with  which  he  was  not  entirely  satisfied.  In  this 
he  was  perfectly  right ;  and  no  one  can  blame  him 
for  proclaiming  the  right  of  the  artist  to  be  treated 
otherwise  than  as  a  shopkeeper.  But  a  secret 
animosity  began  to  arise  against  him  ;  rival  sculp- 
tors insinuated  that  the  statue  would  never  be 
finished  ;  that  if  Rodin  had  been  capable  of  produc- 
ing it,  it  would  have  been  done  in  time  ;  that,  after 
all,  it  did  not  take  all  that  time  to  turn  out  a  master- 
piece ;  and  further,  that  Rodin  was  simply  wasting 
his  time  in  making  useless  studies  for  the  work, 
which  assuredly  would  never  be  executed  by  him. 
At  intervals  rumours  would  be  charitably  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  the  sculptor  was  going  mad, 
indulging  in  all  sorts  of  eccentricities,  such  as 
making  studies  for  his  statue  from  the  nude,  and 
going  to  reside  in  Touraine  in  order  to  examine 
on  the  spot  certain  types  of  the  inhabitants  said  to 
resemble  Balzac  closely  in  point  of  bulk. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  five  years,  the  artist 
still  engaged  on  his  work,  heedless  of  all  the  ill- 
natured  gossip  of  which  he  was  the  victim.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  hostility  manifested 
towards  him  had  made  him  more  determined  than 
ever  not  to  be  hurried  into  putting  into  his  work, 
either  in  conception  or  in  execution,  aught  save 
iiis  own  particular  ideas  ;  caring  nothing  for  the 
clamour,  and  resolved  to  triumph  in  the  end  over 
all  this  malevolence  and  bias  by  dint  of  honest 
and  consistent  conduct  both  as  artist  and  as  man. 

At  length  the  work  was  produced  at  the  Salon  this 
year  ;  and  then  the  pent-up  storm  of  fury  burst 
forth,  shouts  of  laughter  mingling  with  the  torrent 
of  abuse.  "That,  Balzac  ?  "  they  cried.  "  That,  a 
man  ?  A  man  of  genius,  too  ?  That,  the  creator  of 
the  '  Comedie  Humaine  '  ?  Rodin  must  be  joking  !  " 
And  with  comments  such  as  these  the  silly  crowd 
swarmed  from  morning  till  night  beneath  the  statue. 

In  view  of  all  this  opposition,  the  Societe  des 
(lens  de  Lettres,  with  true  commercial  spirit, 
declined  to  accept  the  statue,  and  in  an  official 
announcement,  couched  in  somewhat  discourteous 
terms,  entered  a  protest  against  the  cbauche,  or 
rough  model,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  by  M.  Rodin, 
which  they  "  declined  to  recognise  as  a  statue  of 
Balzac."  This  summary  course  seems  to  have  par- 
tially appeased  the  public,  who  realised  that  justice 
had  been  done,  and  that  the  insult  put  upon  them 
by  "  that  madman,  Rodin,"  had  been  wiped  out  ! 

But  suddenly  there   appeared  on    the   scene   a 
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personage  madder  even  than  Rodin  himself.  M. 
Pellerin,  a  large  manufacturer,  a  man  of  taste,  and 
a  delicate  connoisseur  of  art  to  boot,  offered  to 
purchase  the  statue.  Rodin  accepted,  but  only  on 
the  express  understanding  that  he  should  have  the 
right  to  buy  it  back  again,  in  the  event  of  the  fund 
opened  by  his  friends  reaching  the  amount  given 
by  M.  Pellerin,  or  should  the  Conseil  Municipal  of 
Paris  agree  to  find  an  appropriate  site  for  the  statue, 
which,  according  to  the  original  arrangement,  was 
intended  to  adorn  one  of  the  public  squares. 

The  scoffers  were  suddenly  silenced  ;  or,  if  they 
still  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  could  only  do  it  by 
transferring  their  allegiance  to  the  Rodin  camp. 

Space  is  lacking  here  to  prove— as  prove  one 
could — the  merit  of  the  great  artist's  new  work.  But 
in  any  case,  what  would  be  the  use  ?  What 
matters  the  applause  of  the  one  side  or  the  abuse 
of  the  other  ?  This  is  not  the  first  time  a  great 
production  has  been  misunderstood.  Needless 
therefore  to  grow  indignant  on  that  score.  Even 
if  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Rodin 
has  been  misled  in  his  conception  and  in  his 
realisation  of  Balzac,  surely  the  fact  is  one  that 
should  inspire  regret  instead  of  the  satisfaction 
exhibited  by  those  who  seem  delighted  to  have 
the  chance  of  finding  him  at  fault  for  once.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Rodin  has  erred  at 
all ;  quite  the  contrary  ;  and  even  now  opinion  on 
the  point  is  undergoing  considerable  modification. 
Let  me  suggest  to  the  crowd  who  were  in  so  great 
a  hurry  to  pass  final  judgment  on  this  important 
question,  that  this  work  may  possibly  be  beyond 
their  understanding ;  and  that  because  they  may 
happen  to  consider  it  inferior,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  such  is  the  case.  You  may  not  admire 
it,  but  do  not  hastily  condemn  it  after  a  five 
minutes'  inspection.  You  have  no  right  to  do  so. 
Your  duty  is  to  show  respect,  at  least,  for  an 
artistic  manifestation,  which  at  any  rate  is  incon- 
testably  honest  and  strong  in  intent.  Instead  of 
jibing  at  the  mistake — if  mistake  it  should  be — 
committed  by  a  great  artist,  whose  oft-proved 
genius  finds  fresh  demonstration  at  this  very 
moment  in  his  group,  Le  Baistr,  displayed  face  to 
face  with  Bahac  himself,  be  content  to  judge  it  in 
silence.  Remember,  moreover — for  there  are  in- 
stances many  and  recent — that  all  work  of  genuine 
originality  has  been  abused  at  first ;  remember  you 
would  probably  have  been  among  the  first  to  join 
in  the  chorus  of  contempt  which  once  greeted  the 
very  productions  you  cannot  extol  too  highly 
now — now  they  have  become  sanctified  by  time  ! 

G.  M. 
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HE  INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS,  AND  GRAVERS. 
HY  G.   SAUTER. 


Thk  first  Art  Congress  of  the  International 
Society  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Gravers  proves 
at  last  that  an  Art  Centre  may  be  established  in 


granite  pillar  in  the  history  of  art,  which  no  storms 
can  break. 

Who  is  there  who  has  not  felt  something  before 
his  works,  who  has  not  begun  to  think  before  his 
pictures,  who  has  not  thought  of  them  long  after- 
wards ? 

Some  people,  who  were  doubtful  about  the  organi- 
sation of  the  exhibition,  prophesied  that  it  would  be 
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London,  and  the  fact  acknowledged  with  interest, 
delight,  and  even  encouragement. 

International  !  Almost  incredible  in  London  ! 
And  counting  among  its  members,  active  and 
honorary,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of 
our  time,  each  a  figure  in  himself,  nearly  every 
one  enjoying  an  European  reputation,  and  having 
at  their  head  no  less  a  President  than  James 
McNeill  Whistler.  And  what  recollections  pass 
through  our  minds  at  the  mention  of  this  name ! 
The  most  hated,  abused,  misunderstood,  and  the 
most   admired  among   artists   in    this   country— a 


merely  a  Whistler  and  Glasgow  show.  How  sur- 
prised they  must  have  been  to  see  how  many 
different  paths  are  recognised  by  this  society  as 
leading  to  the  temple  of  art  !  Only  compare  the 
work  of  those  many  masters  here  brought 
together.  In  addition  to  the  President,  we  have 
Manet  and  Sandys,  Degas  and  Thoma,  Segantini 
and  Breitner,  Uhde  and  Stuck,  Guthrie  and 
Besnard,  Mathew  Maris  and  Crawhall,  Tooroop 
and  Forain,  Lavery  and  Albert  Keller,  Muhr- 
man  and  De  Lautrec,  Walton  and  Liebermann, 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Thaulow,  Zorn  and  Mac- 
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gregor,    Klinger    and  Beardsley,    Claude    Monet, 
and  others. 

What  contrasts  !  but  how  well  they  go  together  ! 
— each  a  distinct  figure,  each  a  world  for  himself. 
It  is  the  personality  which  fascinates  in  their  works, 
the  absolute  conviction  that  all  these  men  have 
eyes  of  their  own,  think  and  feel  for  themselves, 
and  form  their  own  opinions  of  the  world.  Each 
has  his  own  idea,  feels  it,  and  develops  it  in  a 
treatment  suited  to  his  subject,  without  fear  or 
hesitation.  Let  me  take  one  instance ;  there  are 
three  snow  pictures  which  afford  a  good  example  ; 
Whistler's  Thames  in  Ice,  Segantini's  Punishment  of 
Infanticide,  and  Breitner's  Winter  in  Amsterdam. 
Could  you  conceive  greater  contrasts  than  these 
three  canvases  show?  Yet  how  convincing  each 
of  them  is  !  In  each  we  feel  that  one  particular 
man  has  seen  this  snow,  has  enjoyed  it,  dreamed 
of  it,    and    formed    it   with    his    heart   and    mind 


into  a  picture,  and  given  it  to  the  world — a 
unique  gift,  simply  and  beautifully  given.  No 
one  has  borrowed  from  the  other,  nor  needed  to 
borrow  from  any  one.  No  plagiarism,  no  manner- 
ism. And  look  at  the  other  landscapes.  There 
is  that  beautiful  Valparaiso  nocturne  of  Whistler's, 
Blue  and  Gold.  What  marvellous  gold  !  It  is  not 
the  mind  which  can  demonstrate  this  canvas,  but 
the  heart  which  delights  over  it.  Then  there  are 
the  delightful  landscapes  of  Henry  Muhrman, 
whose  deep  rich  tones  and  fine  quality  strike  me 
always  like  an  outpouring  of  music  from  a  solitary 
soul,  a  Beethoven  for  strength  and  depth  of 
feeling  ;  and  that  perfect  gem,  the  Monttnartre,  by 
Mathew  Maris,  whose  work  is  so  rarely  to  be  seen 
in  exhibitions. 

There  is  the  White  Horse,  by  Walton,  where  the 
blue  of  sky,  and  water,  and  white  cloud  combine 
in  a  charming  and  delicate  scheme;  the  four  can- 
vases of  Fritz  Thaulow 
vibrating  with  life,  the 
outcome  of  a  strong  north- 
ern nature  transplanted 
and  flourishing  in  a  sun- 
nier climate ;  and  by 
David  Gauld  three  others, 
full  of  the  charm  of  the 
reposeful  colour  peculiar 
to  him. 

From  Conder  is  a  vision 
of  blossom,  delicately 
fresh  ;  by  Withers,  a  small 
canvas  remarkable  for 
quality  and  strength  of 
colour ;  and  by  Bertram 
Priestman  several  very 
good  things,  which  show 
power  and  tone  unusual 
in  an  English  landscape 
painter.  Characteristic 
work  also  comes  from 
Macaulay  .Stevenson, 
Paterson,  Whitelaw 
Hamilton,  Reid  Murray, 
Kerr  Lawson,  and  others 
of  the(;iasgow  School,  K. 
Haider  of  Munich,  and 
many  more  than  I  have 
space  to  name. 

Then  the  so-called 
"  subject,"  "  story,"  and 
"  historical  "  paintings  are 
there.  Yes,  even  history, 
represented  with  a    truth 
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that  makes  you  shudder,  in  the  Excciifion  of  Maxi- 
7nilian,  by  Manet.  This  is  a  picture  to  the  point, 
with  no  railing  of  sentimentahty  round  it  to  prevent 
weak-hearted  spectators  from  taking  fright.  Here 
are  men  of  our  generation,  soldiers,  not  attempting 
to  argue  about  the  right  or  wrong  of  their  deed, 
knowing  only  the  command  of  their  superior:  how 
freely  and  easily  these  men  fulfil  their  duty!  A 
moment  has  been  finely  seized,  and  all  that  went 
to  make  it,  that  gives  it  right  to  perpetuation— the 
inevitable,  and  the  way  to  meet  it — are  summed 
up  in  the  moment,  and  given  so  felicitously  that 
you  feel  it  is  not  so  much  the  subject  as  the 
treatment  which  fascinates.  0[)i)osite  hangs  his 
other  well-known  picture.  The  Vagraut  Musicians. 

In  the  highest  degree  a  contrast,  but  none  the 
less  convincing,  is  Degas.  He  is  evidently  at  home 
in  the  world  which  he  represents — the  world  of 
the  ballet  girl.  He  knows  all  the  secrets  of  it,  and 
tells  them  fearlessly.  One  of  the  finest  masters  of 
tone,  acutest  of  observers,  and  surest  of  draughts- 
men, he  is  able  to  show  how  a  work  of  art  can  be 
produced  out  of  any  subject,  provided  you  have 
the  master. 

What  a  different  world  his  from  that  of  Uhde, 
again  a  master   of  his   own  art,   that  of  treating 
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Biblical  themes,  but  in  modern  form.  He  is  un- 
fortunately here  only  represented  by  a  portrait  group 
of  three  girls,  but  we  hope  soon  to  deal  with  his 
work  at  length  in  these  columns. 

Two  fine  landscapes  and  three  subject  pictures 
by  Hans  Thoma  are  excellent  examples  of  Clerman 
Romanticism,  of  which  Stuck  represents  another 
]ihase,  while  Lieberman  and  Dill  personify  the 
realistic  tendency. 

Besides  these  there  are  so  many  works  which 
enhance  the  value  of  the  exhibition,  such  as  Zorn's 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dance  in  Mora,  the  Annuncia- 
tion by  (Ireiffenhagen,  Eve  by  Howard,  Strang's  Al 
Fresco,  and  those  other  beautiful  works  by  Mathew 
Maris,  the  little  girl  in  blue  lying  on  the  grass  among 
the  tlowers  and  the  butterflies,  who  makes  one  long 
to  dream  one's  childhood's  harmless,  happy  dreams 
over  again;  and  those  two  child  figures  in  Tiie  U'a/k, 
in  which  one  feels  all  the  vague,  innocent,  mystic 
love  of  childhood,  the  tender,  dawning  feeling  of 
one  for  the  other. 

And  now  to  the  portraits. 

'J"he  true  portraitist  is,  I  hold,  the  fragmentary 
historian  of  his  lime,  when  he  depicts  persons  who 
are  of  interest  to  posterity,  but  only  then  when 
he  is  capable  of  presenting  them  as  personalities. 
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figures  for  all  time,  in  their  power  and  their 
activity,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  family  and 
friends,  who  always  want  to  see  the  kindly,  smiling 
expression.  The  portrait  should  be  a  monument, 
every  line  truth,  individuality — something  in  which 
after-generations  may  believe,  something;  which 
shall  carry  them  away. 

And  proud  may  a  man  feel  to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  Professor  Jack,  by  Guthrie.  Gown 
and  robe  are  not  necessary  to  convince  you  of  the 
intelligence,  prudence,  and  knowledge  in  this 
man's  head — it  is  a  whole  biography,  and  so  is  the 
portrait  of  John  Barnet,  F.R.I. B.A.  So  also  the 
portrait  by  Walton  of  James  Gknny,  Esq.  How 
delightfully  selected,  simple,  and  serious  ! 

A  name  altogether  new  to  me  which  stands  out 
in  portraiture  is  that  of  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux.  I  do 
not  remember  having  ever  seen  the  work  of  a  lady 
so  delightfully  artistic  as  her  Sita  and  Sari/a,  in 
blue  and  white  china  arrangement.  In  such  work 
one  is  happy  to  meet  a  lady  artist. 

There  is  the  charming  portrait  of  Miss  Kitty, 


by  Shannon,  the  delightfully  arranged  family  groups 
by  Lavery,  the  almost  too  clever  portraits  by 
Brough,  excellent  work  by  George  Henry,  Bessie 
M'Nicoll,  and  Robert  Burns ;  the  head  of  a  girl 
by  the  latter  in  its  simple  arrangement  is  altogether 
delightful  ;  the  portrait  of  a  woman  by  H.  v. 
Haberman,  portraits  by  C.  W.  Furse,  Rothenstein, 
Alexander,  Blanche,  and  others.  And  here  again  is 
Whistler,  with  his  inimitable  Arrangement  in  Black  : 
Rosa  Corda.  Where  the  likeness  to  a  picture  painted 
by  Velasquez  comes  in  I  fail  to  see.  It  is  a  portrait 
— and  a  modern  portrait — but  it  is  especially  a 
picture — and  a  picture  of  all  time.  In  Whistler,  this 
occupation  with  the  science  of  his  art  is  so  com- 
plete that  no  thought  of  other  influence  were 
possible,  and  none  but  his  own  intense  personality 
could  sutifice  to  carry  him  through  to  his  results. 

And  here  we  may  point  out  how  dominant  has 
been  that  personality.  Never  has  a  better  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  noting  the  simple  continuity, 
from  the  Piano  to  the  Blue  Bonnet,  from  the  Rosa 
Corda  to  the  little  Philosopher,  and  the  Gold  and 
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Brown.  There  is  no  concession,  no  change,  no 
difference  of  "manner"  :  the  same  behef,  the  same 
quahty,  the  same  assertion,  with  development  alone 
to  mark  a  period.  The  values,  the  quality,  the  selec- 
tion, the  reality,  the  arrangement,  make  these  pic- 
tures so  beautiful. 

What  is  quality  ?  you  may  ask.  You  will  never 
learn  it  in  a  school  or  from  books,  but  only  by 
reading  in  the  endless  volume  of  Nature  by  day 
and  night. 

The  black-and-white  department  is  equally  rich, 
and  the  expression  of  thought  there  not  less  varied. 
Only  to  mention  names  like  Klinger,  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  Bauer,  Pennell,  Holroyd,  Steinlen, 
Walter  Crane,  J.  Pryde,  A.  Lepere,  Charles  Keene, 
Milcendeau,  Hans  Thoma,  &c.,  will  assure  you  of 
the  richness  and  excellence  of  the  section. 

Then  the  sculpture,  which  forms  another  im- 
portant factor,  is  strongly  represented  by  Rodin, 
C.  Meunier,  F.  Macmonnies,  Ed.  Beyrer,  Josef 
Flossmann,   .A.   .Si.    (Jaudens,    Moira,   Tweed,   ami 


others.  Not  all  the  work  at  this  gallery  has  been 
created  between  May  i,  1897,  and  April  1898. 
It  is  not  the  year's  art  which  is  shown  :  there  is 
no  rule  about  that.  And  may  the  International 
be  spared  from  many  rules  !  The  contents  of  the 
gallery  are  spread  over  a  generation,  and  a  good 
thing  too.  Many  works  have  been  shown  before, 
but  are  received  with  renewed  delight.  How  good 
it  is  to  have  the  chance  of  seeing  a  work  of  art 
again,  if  one  has  failed  to  understand  it  the  first 
time  ;  and  to  have  a  chance  of  atoning  for  former 
sins  committed  when  the  public  mind  was  under 
the  yoke  of  mighty  demigods  ;  how  delightful, 
too,  for  the  connoisseur  to  see  a  beautiful  thing,  at 
least  for  a  few  months,  which  he  would  like  to  .see 
every  day,  but  which  is  buried  in  private  apart- 
ments only  accessible  to  few  ! 

Our  admiration  grows  for  the  plucky  pioneers 
wlien  we  see  that  some  of  the  works  were  painted 
three  decades  ago,  and  our  interest  doubles  as  we 
compare  the   early  ones  with   the  fruit  that  they 
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have  borne,  the  woik  that  has  developed  from 
them.  You  find  here  pictures  of  every  denomina- 
tion :  impressionism,  naturalism,  mysticism,  sym- 
bolism, romanticism,  and  every  other  ism  which 
ingenious  people 
have  invented. 

Of  course  every 
new-born  baby 
must  for  conveni- 
ence receive  a 
name.  But  how 
seldom  will  a  true 
work  ofart  be  found 
to  fit  completely 
into  any  class  or 
formula  !  It  is  the 
personal  expres- 
sion of  an  indivi- 
d  ual,  and  the 
stronger  the  indi- 
viduality the 
stronger  the  ex- 
pression, and  the 
more  difficult  to 
classify.     All  these 

superficial  classifi- 
cations  hinder, 

rather  than  further, 

an     understanding 

of    art.       Why   do 

we  not  apply  them 

to  the  old  masters  ? 

Are   they  perhaps 

not  equally  varied 

in  their  modes  of 

expression  ? 

It  is  the  recog- 
nition of,  and  re- 
spect     for,     indi- 

vidualii)-,       wiiich 

the     International 

Society   is   aiming 

at. 

Individuality  — 

character    —    ciin 

never        disregard 

the     all-pervading 

power  and   richness  of  Nature  wiiich  surrounds  it, 

though  the  stronger  it  is  the  more  it  will  absorb  it 

and  mould  it  to  its  own  use. 

I  lence  there  is  individuality  of  country  as  well 

as  of  ihe  man,  which  must  be  recognised.     Men 

bor.ri  and  educated  in  England,  Germany,  France, 

America,  or  elsewhere,  will   each   receive  very  dif- 


{l-rom  a  phologmpk  hy  Carl  Ilatlsdicl  <~  Co.) 


ferent    impressions    of    life   and    nature   from   the 
outset. 

See  what  different  work  the  gay,  clear,  limpid 
sunshine  of  France  has  produced  in  £e  Bassin 
d'Argenfeuil,  by 
Claude  Monet, 
from  that  of  Mac- 
gregor  in  An 
Upland  Landscape, 
with  its  sombre 
strength,  where 
you  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  the 
northern  skies. 
An  Englishman,  I 
dare  say,  would 
hardly  have  the 
courage  to  paint 
Sin  as  Stuck  has 
done,  or  scenes 
such  as  that  by 
Toulouse  de  Lau- 
trec  at  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  —  "  and  a 
good  thing  too," 
he  may  say. 

But  this  repul- 
sion seems  to  the 
foreigner  to  spring 
from  a  desire  in 
the  English  to  veil 
facts.  The  Eng- 
lish painter  would 
express  it  in  a 
roundabout  way, 
would  perhaps 
think  too  much 
what  his  family,  or 
his  friend,  or  his 
''people"  will  say; 
he  will  feel  the 
constraint  of  con- 
vention tearing  at 
his  brain,  which 
makes  him  paint 
the  nude  very 
often  more  like 
wax    than    like    flesh   and    blood. 

Nature — there  is  none  but  this  mighty  authority 
to  which  real  character  will  bow.  Nothing  but 
this  could  move  Whistler,  Manet,  D(fgas,  nothing 
but  this  could  move  Biecklin,  Menzel,  Thoma. 
They  have  withstood  all  attacks,  but  how  they  them- 
selves have  moved,  changed,  and  opened  the  eyes 
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of  millions,  and  how  they  triumph  !  And  we  feel 
too  that  nothing  will  ever  move  Muhrman, 
Segantini,  Klinger,  and  Uhde. 

It  is  the  unconscious  force  within  him  which 
guides  the  artist — chosen  of  the  gods — which 
makes  him  the  discoverer  of  the  profoundest 
secrets  of  Nature,  which  makes  him  the  leader 
and  teacher  of  millions,  and  enables  him  to  bear 
the  contempt  and  mockery  of  the  vulgar  with 
indifference,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  ful- 
filling his  mission.  To  conceive  such  a  man  the 
slave  of  his  commercial  friend  and  patron  is  an 
impossibility. 

A  few  words  about  the  Gallery 
itself.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
quiet-toned  green  canvas,  and 
have  a  dado,  whose  dignified 
black  tone  is  repeated  in  a  line 
above.  The  gallery  is  of  con- 
venient size,  not  too  small  to  be 
the  meeting-place  of  the  "  Art 
Congress,"  as  the  President  likes 
to  call  it,  and  not  so  large  as  to 
involve  the  executive  council  in 
many  embarrassments. 

The  three  rooms  are  just  about 
the  size  of  one  long  gallery  in  the 
former  Champ  de  Mars,  perhaps 
wider,  or  each  room  about  as  large 
as  the  "  Ehrensaal "  in  the  old 
Secession  building  in  Munich. 
But  here  we  have  no  "  Ehren- 
saal " ;  all  the  rooms  are  equally 
good,  in  shape,  lighting,  and 
colour,  and  all  the  works  are 
almost  equally  well  hung.  Of 
course,  some  pictures  must  have 
central  places,  for  it  would 
scarcely  look  nice  to  leave  the 
centres  empty  in  the  desire  to 
avoid  allotting  places  of  honour. 
All  the  works  can  be  seen  equally 
well. 

One  excellent  point  about  the 
(Gallery  is  its  situation.  It  is  good 
that  it  should  not  be  in  a  row  with 
a  dozen  others,  in  Bond  .Street  or 
Piccadilly,  but  in  "splendid  isola- 
tion," within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Hyde  Park,  whither  one  can  be- 
take oneself  to  reflect  in  peace 
upon  the  many  problems  that 
have  been  put  before  one. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  not  to  speak 


of  other  institutions,  but  I  fear  I  must  if  I  am  to 
demonstrate,  as  I  should  like  to  try  to  do,  the  need 
which  exists  and  calls  for  some  such  society  as 
this  for  the  denationalisation  of  art. 

If  we  go  to  the  National  Gallery  (one  of  the 
finest  and  most  complete  art  collections  I  have  ever 
seen)  and  look  round,  how  many  names  there  are 
that  strike  one  as  being  anything  but  English  !  but 
how  they  all  do  honour  to  the  English  nation,  these 
grand  names — Titian,  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  Rafael, 
Botticelli,  Mantegna,  Francesca,  Velasquez,  Rem- 
brandt, Holbein,  Rubens,  Van  Dyk,  Terbourg,  and 
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so  many  others  !  In  what  way  do  they  honour  the 
English  nation?  Their  presence  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct proof  that  there  have  been,  and  are,  English- 
men of  the  highest  intelligence  who  have  appre- 
ciated, selected,  and  brought  together  a  great 
number  of  the  finest  works  of  art  of  past  centuries, 
regardless  of  the  birthplace  of  the  artist,  not  con- 
sidering the  high  or  low  price  (for  I  dare  say  some 
of  these  beautiful  works  have  been  bought  for  very 
little  money),  but  solely  their  artistic  value. 

Well,  this  superior  institution  is  called  the 
"National  Gallery," — it  may  be,  with  right,  a 
nation's  pride — but  it  may  with  equal  right  be  called 
the  International  Gallery.  It  is  true  the  National 
Gallery  includes  great  names  which  are  purely 
English,  such  as  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney, 
Constable,  Turner,  Crome,  &c.,  and  splendidly  they 
hold  their  own.  The  excellent  arrangement  of  this 
gallery  is  another  point  for  admiration,  for  you  feel 
that  each  of  the  artists  represented  is  thoroughly 
at  home  there,  and  would  be  well  satisfied  with  his 
quarters,  particularly  the  foreigner. 

I  should  like  for  a  moment  to  compare  this  insti- 
tution with  another  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  the  founder,  and  which  ranks  almost  first  in 
the  heart  of  the  majority  of  the  British  public.  It 
was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  different 
nations  could  not  so  easily  intermix  as  in  our  days 
through  easy  communication  by  rail,  post,  &c.,  and 
when  international  exhibitions  were  unknown.  How 
would  the  development  of  his  creation  into  its 
present  state  please  the  great  founder  ?  I  am 
afraid  very  little ;  for  he  impresses  us,  in  his  work, 
as  a  strong  individuality — a  man  who  would  surely 
have  advanced  with  the  progress  of  the  century. 

You  all  know  that  I  am  thinking  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  best  market  for  home-made  Entjlish 
pictures  and  occasionally  for  .Scotch  and  Irish  work 
also. 

Now,  these  two  institutions  have  scarcely  any 
resemblance  one  with  the  other.  One  great  point  of 
dissimilarity  between  them  is  this:  ilieone  hiHUr- 
national,  tlie  other  essentially  national.  Not  only 
are  foreign  names  almost  absent  from  the  Academy, 
but  the  artists  there  represented  are,  the  great 
majority  of  them,  entirely  unknown  upon  the  Con- 
tinent. There  are  certainly  great  exceptions,  such 
as  Watts,  Swan,  Sargent,  Orchardson,  for  all  of 
whom  artists  abroad  have  the  highest  possible 
admiration.  But  one  cannot  help  wondering  how 
these  men  ever  got  into  the  Academy,  for  the 
majority  of  the  pictures  exhibited  there  impress 
you  as  though  they  were  the  crowded-out  ones  of 
past  centuries  which  have  been  magically  preserved 


at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  floated  up  on  the  shores 
of  England  and  exhibited  for  the  punishment  of 
the  people.  Bewildering  to  the  eye,  moreover,  is 
the  arrangement  of  this  wild  bazaar,  where  the  only 
considerations  of  the  Hanging  Committee  appear 
to  be  the  spaces  to  be  filled  and  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  frames. 

How  the  English  race  can  put  up  with  this  state 
of  things  from  year  to  year  the  outsider  completely 
fails  to  understand.  This  race,  which  boasts  of 
freedom,  does  not  see  that  all  the  while  it  is 
shackled  by  the  constraint  of  convention.  It  is  this 
constraint  of  convention  which  makes  the  people 
run  in  their  legions  to  the  Academy  and  admire 
the  "lovely  "  pictures,  content  and  thoughtless,  and 
go  home  well  satisfied,  and  talk  about  them  with 
the  frankness  of  a  fool  delighted  with  his  puppet. 

Is  it  constraint  of  convention  again — or  can  it  be 
bread  and  cheese,  can  it  be  fear,  can  it  be  vul- 
garity, can  it  be  ignorance,  can  it  be  want  of  any 
feeling  of  courtesy,  or  all  and  more  combined — 
which  have  prevented  the  authorities  at  Burlington 
House  from  hitherto  recognising  artists  of  the 
highest  merit  and  reputation,  not  only  of  foreign 
countries,  but  also  of  Great  Britain  (who  do  not 
belong  to  the  inner  circle),  say  of  Scotlaiid,  for 
instance  ?  Ah  !  Whistler  and  Glasgow,  I  am 
afraid,  must  always  be  a  dark  page  in  the  annals  of 
Burlington  House. 

But  now,  before  I  leave  the  Academy,  I  must  do 
justice  to  it  for  having,  by  this  very  constraint  of 
convention,  thrown  together  a  number  of  artists 
whom  it  had  failed  to  understand — artists  who  are 
members  and  honorary  members  of  the  first  artistic 
institutions  of  the  Continent,  whose  works  have 
been  bought  by  foreign  Governments  and  placed 
in  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris,  the  Pinakotek  in 
Munich,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere,  who  received  years 
ago  the  highest  recognition  that  their  brother  artists 
abroad  could  give  them. 

It  has  been  the  means  of  drawing  them  together 
by  a  common  feeling,  not  merely  of  the  need  of 
self-preservation,  but  of  the  necessity  for  action  if 
the  art  of  tiiis  country  is  not  to  become  extinct. 
For  all  this  the  enlightened  part  of  the  public  may 
grimly  thank  the  Academy. 

The  International  Society  is  itself  an  "Academy" 
in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word,  the 
meeting-place  of  professors  who  come  with  their 
reputation  in  their  hands,  and  whose  gathered 
works  each  year  shall  represent,  with  the  authority 
of  their  distinguished  names,  the  actual  condition 
of  art  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

G.    S.VUTER. 
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{From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONIK)N.— The  singularly  fine  statue  of 
the  Queen,  which  Mr.  George  Framp- 
ton,  A.R.A.,  has  designed  for  Calcutta, 
is  to  be  placed  under  an  enormous 
canopy,  fifty  feet  high  by  about  forty 
feet  wide,  built  of  Portland  stone.  The  figure, 
which  is  some  two  and  a  half  times  larger  than 
life,  stands  with  its  pedestal  twenty-seven  feet  high. 
Certain  details  of  the  material  employed  and  the 
s'gnificance  of  the  accessories  may  be  worth  setting 
down.  The  figure  itself  is  to  be  in  light  bronze, 
the  sceptre  of  ivory  with  gold  ornaments,  the  orb 
of  blue  lapis-lazuli,  surmounted  by  a  golden  figure 
of  St.  George  ;  the  crown  and  wreath  will  also  be 
in    gold,    and    the    cushion    behind    the     figure 
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GENEALOGICAL   TREE   IN   COLOURED   MARBLE 

FORMING    PORTION   OF  A  TABLET   IN 

GREAT   HAMPDEN   CHURCH 

(See  /■age  124) 

enamelled,  probably  in  pale  blue  and 
white.  The  robes  are  those  pertaining 
to  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  which 
her  Majesty  wore  when  she  assumed 
the  title  of  Empress.  The  lion  and 
tiger  side  by  side  on  the  back  of  the 
statue  typify  respectively  the  British 
Kingdom  and  the  Indian  Empire. 
Two  figures  at  the  top  represent  Art 
and  Literature  and  Justice.  The 
capitals  which  support  them  are  carved 
to  represent  English  oak  leaves,  and 
a  typical  Indian  tree,  which  is  a 
sacred  symbol  of  the  native  religion. 
Roses  ornament  the  throne  behind 
the  head  of  the  Queen.  The  base, 
which  will  be  of  richly  coloured 
marble,  will  bear  the  Royal  arms  in 
enamel,  supported  by  bronze  figures  of 
two  Indians.  It  is  fortunate  that  a 
woik  of  art,  at  once  novel  in  treatment 
and  remarkably  stately  in  its  concep- 
tion, should  represent  the  flourishing 
condition  of  English  modern  sculpture 
in  our  Indian  empire;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  feeling  a  slightly  jealous 
regret  that  so  fine  a  woik  should  leave 
the  country,  and  a  wish  that  a  replica 
might  be  commissioned  for  some  British 
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site,  if  but  to  atone  for  the  many  bad  statues,  royal  and  civilian, 
which  disfigure  so  many  English  towns. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  for  permission 
to  illustrate  a  panel  from  a  coloured  marble  tablet  erected  in 
Great  Hampden  church  to  the  memory  of  John  Hampden,  the 
patriot.  The  panel,  which  represents  a  genealogical  tree  with 
brilliantly  coloured  coats  of  arms,  seems  to  convey  a  suggestion 
eminently  worthy  of  consideration 
by  designers  of  memorial  tablets  in 
metal-work  and  enamels.  As  many 
visitors  will  no  doubt  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  old  church 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bazaar  to  be 
held  in  the  grounds  of  Hampden 
House  at  the  end  of  the  present 
month  in  aid  of  the  restoration  fund, 
those  interested  in  such  matters 
should  not  fail  to  note  the  effect 
obtained  by  the  coloured  shields — 
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an  effect  that  might  be  utilised 
still  more  successfully  by  means 
of  enamels  on  metal. 
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M.     Eugene    Carriere,    whom 
The  Studio  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  the  English  public 
i^ii  \ii,  about  eighteen  months  ago;  has 

nv  J.  E.  c.  CARR  been  exhibiting  a  number  of  his 

I)aintings,  grisailles  and  litho- 
graphs at  the  Continental  Gallery, 
New  Bond  Street.  The  collection  included  the  celebrated 
Theatre  de  Melkvilk;  the  Christ  of  last  year's  Salon,  bought 
by  a  group  of  amateurs  for  the  Luxembourg ;  La  Priere,  a 
work  of  great  beauty;  portraits  of  Verlaine,  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  (the  only  existing  portrait  of  the  French  writer), 
Rochefort  and  Alphonse  Daudet.  There  were  also  numerous 
studies  of  women  and  some  Swiss  landscapes  that  are  particu- 
larly interesting  in  their  striking  conceptions,  which  stamp 
M.  Carriere  as  a  thinker  and  poet,  as  well  as  a  great  artist. 
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Although  most  of  the  modern  metal  work  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Aquarium  was  not  noticeably 
superior  to  the  best  commercial  average,  some 
few  things  told  out  from  the  bulk  by  super  excel- 
lence of  design  as  well  as  of  workmanship.  Among 
these  an  electrolier,  made  by  the  Tayler  Smith  Elec- 
tric Co.,  was  unquestionably  not  merely  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  show,  but  in  many  ways  the 
finest  fitting  we  have  yet  seen  for  electric  lighting. 
From  a  huge  corona  four  pendants  hang,  ending 
in  very  harmonious  florets,  the  whole  in  wrought 
steel,  with  the  hammer-marks  well  in  evidence.  An 
illustration  would  give  but  a  partial  idea  of  its 
charm,  for  the  real  beauty  of  the  work  depends 
upon  its  actual  craft  quite  as  much  as  upon  its 
very  graceful  design.  A  bracket  fitting,  also  in 
wrought  steel,  with  a  boldly  treated  ship,  and  the 
others  with  the  arms  of  Scotland,  by  the  same  firm, 
deserve  especial  attention. 


Mr.  Edgar  Simpson's  exhibits  were  marked  by 
great  refinement.  In  saying  that  they  recalled 
Japanese  work  one  must  be  careful  to  explain  that 


the  comparison  was  not  suggested  by  certain  of  the 
designs  but  that  the  exhibits  as  a  whole  were  ob- 
viously inspired  by  Japan.  There  was  more  than  a 
mere  likeness  of  pattern,  the  subtle  gradations  of 
surface,  the  colour  of  the  metal,  most  admirably 
mixed,  and  the  exquisitely  dainty  texture  formed 
the  real  link.  So  far  as  the  liglit  permitted  one  to 
see,  the  metals  were  alloyed  to  yield  varying  shades 
from  silver  to  deep  copper-bronze,  but  it  may 
be  that  this  was  due  to  reflected  colours  from 
objects  near.  As  designs  they  deserve  careful 
study,  for  they  show  peculiarly  sympathetic  treat- 
ment for  metal,  with  no  sharp  edges  to  be  damaged 
or  to  inflict  damage,  and  beauty  of  form  gained  by 
mass  rather  than  by  line.  Space  does  not  permit 
of  each  object  being  separately  noted,  but  the 
illustrations  may  be  trusted  to  bear  out  all  we 
have  said  in  praise  of  the  work.  Although  Mr. 
Edgar  Simpson's  name  is  not  in  recent  "  Arts  and 
Crafts"  catalogues,  nor  in  the  Year's  Art — and  so 
we  may  deduce  a  supposition  that  he  is  a  new 
comer — we  shall  look  out  for  work  bearing  his  name 
in  future  exhibitions,  for  the  promise  it  exhibits  is 
very  far  above  the  average. 
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Messrs.    Longden    showed    a    really    beautiful  plan,  with  detached 

enamelled  altar-cross,  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  fluted    pillars,    has 

a  series  of  roundels  representing  the  Days  of  Crea-  peculiarly       happy 

don  by  the  same  artist,  and  two  enamelled  plaques,  proportions,  and  an 

also   by    Mr.    Wilson,    exquisite    in    design    and  architectonic    sense 

sumptuous  in  colour.     Some  altar  candlesticks  in  rare  in  cast  metal  ; 

€namel  and  gilded  metal,  by  the  same  firm,   were  indeed,  it  is  nionu- 

also  at  once  novel,  dignified,  and  effective,  while  mental,  if  one  may 
among  other  objects  in  the 
gallery,  a  fender  by  Feltham 
Clifford  &  Co.,  was  worthy 
of  especial  mention. 


A  large  display  of  cast- 
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iron  fireplaces,  rail- 
ings, &c.,  by  the 
Falkirk  Iron  Co.,  in- 
cluded some  notable 
grates  designed  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee, 
beautifully  cast  and 
finished  in  lacquer; 
in  one  case  applied 
over  ordinary  black- 
lead  polish  with  ex- 
cellent effect.  The 
simplest,  a  bedroom 
grate,  another  with  a  circular  mirror  and  shelf  below 
supported  by  a  gilded  winged  figure,  and  another 
which  looked  (owing  to  its  finish)  as  if  it  were  of 
real  plates  of  metal  riveted  together,  were  each 
attractive.  Others  designed  by  Mr.  Jack  were 
curiously  unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  the  scale  and 
redundancy  of  their  ornamentation.  A  beautiful 
hall-stove,  designed  by  Mr.  Benson,  semicircular  in 
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use     an     often     misapplied 
term,  for  once,  with  a  shadow 
of  reason.      Several  railings 
and  balustrades,    and  grills, 
shown  by  this  company  de- 
serve the  highest  praise.     In  face  of  the  terrible 
over-ornate  work  usually  produced  in  cast  iron,  it 
is  a  most  hopeful  augury  to  see  a  firm  which  has 
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for  its  art  director  Mr.  Eyres,  so  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  Coalbrookdale  Co.,  throwing  in 
its  lot  with  the  modern  revival,  and  raising  the 
craft  to  something  near  iis  ancient  level  of  excel- 
lence 


Mr.  EdgarWood,  of  Man- 
chester, was  responsible 
for  the  decoration  of  a 
singularly  pleasant  folding 
trade  card  for  M  r.  George 
Wragge,  of  Manchester, 
and  for  the  design  of 
some  notable  pieces  of 
metal  work  at  the  stand 
devoted  to  that  manuTac- 
tiirer's  work.  A  wrought- 
iron  gate,  some  charming 


lock-plates  and  casement  fittings,  were  at 
once  novel,  fit,  and  highly  decorative. 
Close  by,  the  Bostwick  Gate  and  Shuttle 
Co.  displayed  a  pierced  sign  for  "  the  Ship 
Hotel,"  admirably  simple  and  simply  ad- 
mirable. 


Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Carr,  in  two  designs  for  metal 
work,  whether  intended  for  "cast''  or  beaten 
metal,  has  proved  himself  influenced  by  the 
new  spirit  of  bas-relief,  which  forsakes  nymphs 
and  nudities  for  moyen  age  costume,  and  finds 
the  less  sinuous  lines  of  drapery  therein  not  ill 
adapted  for  pattern.  He  also  displays  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  broadly  treated  surfaces, 
which  serve  to  emphasise  the  richness  of  pure 
pattern  freely  added  in  certain  parts.  The 
lock-plates  and  the  hanging  lamps  prove  that 
he  is  not  one  who  designs  in  pen  and  ink,  but 
realises  that  he  is  dealing  with  "form  "  rather 
than  line.  This  distinction  is  always  difficult 
to  express  in  words,  and  yet  surely  it  marks 
the  vital  difference  between  the  real  craftsman 
and  the  translator.  Many  people  can  interpret 
cleverly ;  but  transferring  a  flat  pattern  to  a 
relieved  surface,  or  to  the  I'ull  "  round,"  often 
reveals  unsuspected  defects.  A  drawing  over- 
ornate  looks  poor,  a  design  balancing  well  in 
a  line  drawing  is  often  hopelessly  unsatisfac- 
tory in  the  mass.  Mr.  Carr  obviously  keeps 
his  material  in  view,  and  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  make  elaborate  preliminary  drawings, 
the  fact  that  moulded  forms  were  evidently  in 
his  mind  from  the  first  is  clear  even  from  a 
study  of  these  few  specimens. 


As  a  summary  of  some  of  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  French  art  of  various  periods  the  ex- 
hibition at  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery  has  much 
claim  to  be  considered  as  of  unique  importance. 
It  is,  in  spite  of  its  comparatively  small  size,  most 
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Puvis  de  Chavannes,  which  rank  among  the  best 
things  in  French  art. 
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BY    GEORGE   WRAGGE 


impressive  in  the  assertion  which  it  makes  of  the 
technical  strength  and  the  wideness  of  range  which 
distinguish  the  French  school.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  selection  of  material  for  the 
exhibition  to  gather  together  only  those  particu- 
lar works  which  deserve  attention  as  really  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  production  of  the  period  to 
which  they  belong.  Hardly  anything  is  in- 
cluded which  is  not  worthy  of  high  praise,  and 
quite  a  large  section  of  the  collection  consists 
of  canvases  which  are  veritable  masterpieces. 
In  this  category  must  certainly  be  placed  the 
superb  Saison  Octobre,  by  Bastien  Lepage,  M. 
Chrome's  Execution  of  Marshal  Ney  and  Bahi 
Maure,  Meissonier's  Friedland,  li'oj,  M.  Carolus 
Duran's  Foet  with  the  Mandoline,  M.  Monet's 
Poplars  at  Giverny,  the  Ballet  Scene  from  Roberto 
il  Diavolo,  by  M.  Degas,  Corot's  Le  Lac, 
Jacque's  Approaching  Storm,  Daubigny's  Fort 
de  Meulan,  and  VVatteau's  Gamme  d" Amour  ;  and 
there  are  besides  many  examples  of  the  older 
men  like  Lancret,  Boucher,  Fragonard,  Nattier, 
Chardin,  and  Greuze,  and  of  such  moderns  as 
Dagnan-Bouveret,  Detaille,  Eugene  Burnand, 
Henner,  Bouguereau,  Meunier,  Harpignies,  and 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Home  Arts  and 
Industries  Association  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
showed  genuine  advance  in  design  ;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  most  qualified  judges  hardly  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  handicraft.  Yet  when 
compared  with  some  three  or  four  years  back,  a 
real  advance  is  distinctly  notable.  Mere  rubbish 
in  repousse  metal,  wood- carving,  and  the  rest,  is 
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almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  metal  work  of 
Mrs.  Waterhouse's  Yattendon  class,  and  of  the 
Keswick  branch,  the  admirable  embroideries  of 
Mr.  Godfrey  Blount's  section,  the  furniture  of  the 
Hon.  Mabel  de  Grey,  the  terracottas  after  designs 
by  Mrs.  G.  F.  Watts,  and  many  another  section, 
show  consistent  development  full  of  promise. 
Lace-work  also  showed  progress,  and  even  wood- 
carving,  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  showed  new 
vitality  of  design  as  well  as  good  handicraft. 
The  amateur  element  which  trusts  to  bad  orna- 
ment to  hide  worse  construction  is  growing  less 
and  less  prominent  year  by  year,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  the  true  mission  of  the  society  is 
being  gradually  but  surely  developed  if  it  has  not 
yet  been  wholly  fulfilled. 


In  leather  work  the  really  fine  designs  by  Miss 
Annie  Baker,  executed  by  the  Porloch  Weir 
branch,  were  notably  good,  and  would  hold  their 
own    at   a   far   more   important  exhibition.      The 


Leighton  Buzzard  leather  work,  mostly  from  de- 
signs by  Miss  Barrett  and  Miss  Alice  Shepherd, 
maintained  its  usual  level  of  excellence  ;  from  New- 
ton, Cambs,  came  a  cleverly  designed  lamp-screen 
in  copper,  having  playing  cards  for  its  motive  ;  the 
Southwold  wood-carving,  Mr.  Harold  Rathbone's 
"  Delia  Robbia  "  ware,  and  many  other  classes  of 
work,  which  we  have  learned  to  expect  annually, 
were  all  slightly  better  than  in  previous  years. 
The  beautiful  inlaid-work,  carried  out  under  the 
Hon.  Mabel  de  Grey's  direction  from  her  own 
designs,  still  remained  the  most  vitally  interesting 
exhibit  in  the  Gallery.  When  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  produced  are  considered,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  impressed  anew  by  the  artistry  that  a 
clever  designer  has  developed  in  her  pupils.  The 
Association  still  retains  the  sympathy  of  The 
Studio  to  a  marked  degree  as  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  for  practical  artistic  education 
among  the  classes  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
technical  education  at  the  various  institutes  and 
art  schools  of  our  large  centres. 
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viction  as  upon  mere  capa- 
city for  representing  faith- 
fully facts  that  are  obvious. 
He  has  done  more  than 
any  one  else  to  demolish 
the  idol  of  stolid  realism, 
and  has  opened  up  the  way 
for  the  many  men  who  now 
believe  that  their  best 
occupation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  closest  study  of  the 
principles  of  decoration. 
It  is  by  the  sheer  force  of 
his  example  that  this  effect 
has  been  pioduced.  An 
admirable  draughtsman,  a 
magnificent  colourist,  and 
a  master  of  imaginative 
invention,  he  has  proved 
beyond  question  what  are 
the  possibilities  of  decora- 
tive art,  and  by  a  succes- 
sion of  splendid  canvases 
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By  the  death  of  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  the 
British  School  loses  not 
only  one  of  its  greatest 
leaders,  but  also  one  of 
the  ablest  exponents  of  a 
class  of  art  work  which 
promises  to  become  in 
the  near  future  the  chief 
occupation  of  all  artists 
who  aim  at  the  highest 
flights.  To  -Sir  Edward's 
influence  must  be  ascribed 
not  a  little  of  the  decora- 
tive development  which 
has  lately  helped  to  purge 
our  national  art  of  many 
of  its  older  faults  and  con- 
ventions. He  has  taught 
the  younger  painters  of 
the  present  day  that  the 
real  scope  for  the  artist  is 
to  be  found  not  in  the 
imitative  commonplaces, 
but  in  those  expressions 
of  rcsthetic  intellectuality 
which  are  dependent  as 
much  upon  personal  con- 
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and  a  vast  series  of  exqui- 
site designs  has  provided 
a  standard  against  which 
the  work  of  coming  men 
will  be  measured.  His 
death  is  to  many  art- 
lovers  an  irreparable  per- 
sonal loss,  but  happily  his 
work  remains  to  per- 
manently influence  our 
national  art. 

LIVERPOOL.— 
A  lady's  glove- 
box  in  thin 
beaten  cop- 
per,  with 
lining  of  polished  holly 
wood,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  H.  Bloomfield 
Bare,  is  here  reproduced. 
A  quaint  inscription  runs 
around  the  four  sides,  and 
the  top  of  the  lid  is  orna- 
mented with  a  conven- 
tional treatment  of  ivy 
leaf  and  berries  surround- 
ing a  monogram  of  the 
owner's  initials. 
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The  new  building  for 
the  otilices  of  the  Liverpool 
School  Board,    as    it   ap- 
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preaches  completion,  gives 
promise  of  all-round  success, 
and  thereupon  the  architect, 
Mr.  Charles  Ernest  Deacon, 
and  his  clients  too,  may 
well  be  congratulated. 
Beyond  the  very  workable 
plan,  well  adapted  to  the 
site,  both  exterior  and 
interior  architectural 
features  are  designed  with 
decided  character  and  dis- 
tinction. The  metal  work, 
lead  glazing,  fittings  and 
furniture  are  in  such  happy 
accord     with     the     colour 

decoration  of  walls  and  ceilings,  and  all  so  well 
subordinated  to  the  general  design,  that  nothing 
appears  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole  effect. 
I  hope  to  refer  again  to  this  work,  with  suitable 
illustrations  from  the  building. 


GLOVE-BOX   IN    BEATEN   COPPER 


BY    11.    BLOOMFIEI.n    BARE 


In  redecorating  the  interior  of  the  Town  Hall, 
the  Municipal  Council  has  decided  to  obtain  de- 
signs for  the  colour  scheme  from  Professor  F.  M. 
Simpson,  Director  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
and  Applied  Art  at  University  College.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  the  haphazard 
treatment  of  some  of  Liverpool's  finest  public 
buildings  by  the  hands  of  the  painting  and  deco- 
rating firms  has  not  hitherto  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion.   

General  regret  is  expressed  by  the  students  at 
the  decision  of  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell  to  retire  from 
the  direction  of  the  Decorative  Painting  Studio  at 
the  above-mentioned  school.  His  entire  sympathy 
with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  students  and 
his  generous  services  to  one  and  all  have  been  fully 
appreciated  by  them.  Mr.  J.  H.  McNair,  of 
Glasgow,  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Anning  Bell,  and  to 
take  sole  charge  of  the  design  work  of  the  school 
(other  than  the  architectural),  and  Mr.  Herbert 
P.  M.  Jackson  will  be  mainly  responsible  for  the 
drawing  and  painting  classes. 

The  admirers  of  William  Blake,  poet-artist,  will 
rejoice  at  the  recent  finding  of  over  five  hundred 
of  his  most  characteristic  drawings  which  had  been 
stowed  away  and  almost  forgotten  in  a  London 
house,  but  now  come  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Edward  Howell,  bookseller,  Liverpool.  These 
comprise  the  original  designs  to  "  Young's  Night 
Thoughts."    The  author's  own  copy  of  the  text  with 


autograph  corrections,  quarto,  1743,  was  inlaid 
and  extended  to  atlas  folio  size  in  two  volumes. 
Young's  publisher,  Richard  Edwards,  of  High 
Elms,  commissioned  Blake  to  make  these  designs, 
which  surround  the  text  to  the  full  size  of  the 
pages  and  display  the  fullest  variety  of  his  imagina- 
tive genius.  The  work  is  said  to  have  occupied 
Blake  two  years  in  its  completion  ;  it  has  been  ably 
criticised  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Shields  in  "Descriptive 
Notes  of  the  Designs  to  '  Young'sNight  Thoughts,'" 
incorporated  in  Gilchrist's  "Life  of  ^Villiam 
Blake,"  vol.  ii.  pages  289-307.  The  drawings, 
executed  principally  in  brush  outline  and  water- 
colour  upon  cartridge  paper,  have  retained  their 
freshness  to  a  remarkable  degree.  H.  B.  15. 

BIRMINGHAM.— The  thirty-thirdspring 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Birmingham 
Society  of  Artists,  which  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  its  immediate 
predecessors,  contained  some  very 
interesting  work.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
spring  exhibitions  were  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  water-colour  drawings,  but  this  is  no  longer 
the  custom.  The  exhibition  contained  a  certain 
number  of  pictures  from  last  year's  London  shows, 
and  one  or  two  "special  features,"  such  as  a  small 
collection  of  works  by  the  president  of  the  society, 
Sir  l-:dward  Poynter,  including  The  Catapult;  a 
brilliant  series  of  paintings  and  studies  by  a  young 
Dutch  artist,  P.  de  Josselin  de  Jong ;  several  can- 
vases by  Jean  G.  Rosier  ;  and  a  collection  of 
somewhat  indifferent  miniatures.  There  was  a  very 
lovely  drawing  of  a  Chalk  Pit  by  Mr.  J.  Aumonier, 
and  among  the  local  water-colour  artists  who  stood 
out  well  to  the  front  were  Messrs.  Gabriel  Mitchell, 
Oliver  Baker,  and  Fred  Mercer.  Other  good  work 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Walter  Langley,  C.  M. 
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Gere,  Arthur  J.  Gaskin,  J.  V.  Jelley,  H.  H.  Sands, 
and  J.  E.  Southall ;  while  several  drawings  of  real 
promise  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Short- 
house,  another  young  and  new  local  painter. 


At  Messrs.  H.  Graves  and  Co.'s  Gallery  the 
members  of  the  Art  Circle  have  been  holding 
another  so-called  "  black-and-white "  exhibition, 
chietly  sepia  drawings.  This  little  collection  was 
extremely  attractive.  Most  of  the  younger  Bir- 
mingham artists,  mentioned  above,  are  members 
of  the  society.  Mr.  Wainwright  contributed  a  very 
beautiful  study  of  a  man,  while  Mr.  Gabriel  Mit- 
chell's landscapes  proved  once  more  that  he  is  the 
truest  and  most  poetic  painter  of  such  subjects 
that  we  have  in  the  city  or  surrounding  districts. 
Mr.  G.  O.  Owen,  Mr.  Sands,  and  Mr.  Foster 
Nevvey  were  also  well  represented,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Shorthouse  was  a  prominent  and  welcome  exhi- 
bitor. 
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LASGOW.— Two  steps  taken  in  the 
direction  of  the  adornment  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  city  should 
not  pass  without  brief  notice  here. 
The  schemes  for  the  mural  decora- 
tion of  ihi,'  Banqueting  Hall  of  the  Municipal 
Buildings  and  the  sculpture  of  the  New  Art  Gal- 
leries, after  being  re[)eatedly  deferred,  have  now 
both  been  brought  to  a  definite  issue.  For  the 
former  work  four  Glasgow  artists  of  more  than  local 
reputation  have  been  employed,  Messrs.  Roche, 
I  lenry,  Walton,  and  Lavery.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Henry  takes  the  lunette  over  the  platform, 
and  each  of  the  others  one  of  the  three  large  panels 
which  are  subdivided  into  three  by  pillars.  Up  to 
the  time  of  writing  the  subjects  have  not  been 
fixed  upon,  but  they  will  doubtless  have  a  bearing 
on  local  history.  The  municipal  authorities  are  in 
this  matter  guided  by  Mr.  W.  I.eiper,  and  the  work 
will  be  under  his  supervision  and  control.  Since 
it  was  aiuiounced  in  these  columns  that  Mr. 
Fram[)ton  had  l)een  appointed  the  sculptor  for  thi' 
New  Art  Galleries,  now  being  built  in  Kelvingrove 
Park,  the  question  of  the  scope  of  the  work  and 
the  expenditure  has  been  under  consideration. 
The  committee  recently  recommended  tlu'  adop 
tion  of  a  scheme  substantially  in  agreement  with 
the  architects'  first  report,  its  cost  amounting  to 
^/,  14,243,  leaving  aside  in  the  meantime  a  sum  of 
^,2800,  which  had  been  allowed  for  the  <  i^ht 
seated  figures  crowning  the  angle  pavilions.  'I'lic 
(;or[)oratirin  having  now  approved,  the  result  is 
that  Mr.  I^'rampton  retains  control  of  the  whole, 
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and  executes  personally  the  large  bronze  group 
and  the  spandrils  of  the  adjoining  porch,  facing  the 
Kelvin  and  the  University.  The  rest  of  the  work, 
which  will  be  modelled  by  the  various  sculptors 
from  the  architects'  designs,  will  be  subject  to  Mr. 
Frampton's  correction  and  supervision.  Mr. 
Shannon  undertakes  the  bronze  terminal  figures  of 
the  towers  and  the  porch ;  and  other  Glasgow 
sculptors — viz.,  Messrs.  Young,  Shireffs,  Vickers, 
Sherriff,  McGilvray  and  Ferris,  are  associated  in 
other  parts  of  the  work.  That  the  Council  of 
Seventy  have,  with  unanimity,  approved  of  a 
scheme  of  sculptural  decoration  that  so  largely  adds 
to  the  cost  of  the  building  is  a  pleasing  sign  of  the 
times,  and  one  indication  of  the  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  figure  sculpture  as  an  element  which,  within 
certain  limits,  tends  to  raise  the  status  of  an  archi- 
tectural monument.  The  arrangement  by  which 
the  whole  ornamental  work  is  placed  under  the 
master  sculptor's  control  is  one  on  which  the 
architects  very  rightly  and  wisely  insisted,  and  all 
parties  are  to  be  congratulated  on  its  confirmation. 


In  and  around  these  Art  Galleries  an  Interna- 
tional Industrial  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  1901, 
and  conditions  of  competition  have  been  issued  for 
the  buildings  which  have  to  be  added.  About  these 
conditions  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction ;  but  the  committee  have  now  appointed  a 
jury  of  architects  and  experts,  which  removes  at 
least  one  cause  of  criticism  and  abstention  on  the 
[lart  of  those  best  qualified  to  compete.  There 
lias  also  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  proposal 
to  confine  the  art  section  of  the  exhibition  to 
ISritish  art,  thus  excluding  the  works  of  foreign 
painters. 

The  formation  of  a  new  Scottish  Society  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
March  issue,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  thing 
accomplished,  in  so  far  as  the  Council  have  now 
completed  the  list  of  the  artists  who  are  asked  to 
join.  W.  J.  A. 

Bl'^vI.IN. — The  Academy  Exhibition  is 
now  open,  and  a  long  and  exacting  art 
gallery  season  has  come  to  an  end. 
I'or  several  months  the  fortnightly 
displays  followed  each  other  without 
interruption  in  the  galleries  of  .Schulte,  Gurlitt  and 
Keller  and  Reiner;  and  now,  looking  back  upon  it 
all,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  pick  out  the  best  work  from 
amidst  the  abundance  displayed.  Unfortunately 
the  word   "  mediocrity "  must  be  inscribed  upon 
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most  of  the  productions  displayed,  for  it  cannot 
be  disputed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  average  of 
merit  was  far  below  that  of  former  years.  It  is 
specially  noteworthy  that  even  the  exhibition  of 
"The  Eleven,"  which  usually  contains  some  of  the 
best  work  of  the  year,  did  not  on  this  occasion 
come  up  to  expectation. 


Here  two  artists  once  more  stood  out  promi- 
nendy  among  the  rest  —  Max  Lieberniann  and 
Walter  Leistikow.  Liebermann,  whose  genius  has 
at  last  received  recognition  from  the  (Government 
(he  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  been  granted  the  title  of  Professor), 
sent,  together  with  his  new  creations,  several  of 
his  earlier  works.  His  Dutch  studies — charmingly 
observed  Cabinetstiuke  —  bear  evidence  of  the 
powerful  influence  exercised  upon  him  by  the 
great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as 
Van  der  Meer.  The  painting  representing  a 
labourer  returning  from  his  work  is  most  impres- 
sive in  its  suggestion  of  utter  weariness  in  the 
man's  attitude,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
dued evening  tints;  while  the  broadly  drawn 
portrait  of  Meunier  in  chalks  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  artist's  later  manner. 


Among  our  landscape  painters  I  know  no  one 
more  worthy  of  regard  as  a  true  exjjonent  of 
Nature  than  Walter  Leistikow.  With  rare  subtlety 
he  discovers  instinctively  and  at  once  beauties 
hidden  from  the  common  eye,  and  with  truest 
artistic  feeling  incorporates  them  in  his  canvases, 
after  having  simplified  what  his  eye  has  seen,  and 
reduced  it,  so  to  speak,  to  logical  and  intelligible 
proportions.  Many  of  his  landscapes  may  be 
described  as  "  symbolical."  His  motifs  he  gene- 
rally finds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Berlin,  among  the  lakes  of  the  Havel,  fringed  with 
stately  fir-trees.  This  is  the  scenery  which,  with 
the  genuine  artist's  perception,  he  loves  beyond  all 
other,  from  having  known  it  long  and  intimately. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  Berlin  National  (".allcry 
has  acquired  Leistikow's  picture  of  a  forest  lake  at 
evening,  and  that  other  of  his  works  have  been 
purchased  for  the  Museums  of  Magdeburg  and 
Crefeld.  

Professor  Hugo  Vogel,  an  artist  who  for  years 
past  has  been  a  resident  of  Berlin,  and  has  gained 
distinction  by  virtue  of  several  decorative  achieve- 
ments, has  recently  displayed  his  cartoons  for 
the  frescoes  intended  to  embellish  the  walls  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  the   Provincial   Diet  of  Merse- 


burg.  The  painter  has  based  his  scheme  on  the 
sound  idea  that  monumental  work  such  as  this, 
if  it  is  to  produce  a  truly  decorative  effect,  must 
be  in  closest  conformity  with  the  surrounding 
architecture,  and  that  the  several  parts  of  the 
whole  work  must  harmonise  both  as  regards 
colouring  and  arrangement.  Thus  Professor 
Vogel  has  been  most  happily  inspired  in  connect- 
ing, by  a  common  horizon,  the  paintings  which 
are  to  adorn  one  side  of  the  wall,  thus  conveying 
the  appearance  of  continuity,  as  though  the  various 
events  depicted  had  been  enacted  en  one  and  the 
same  scene. 


The  Dresden  and  Munich  art  societies,  known 
as  the  "  Ring  "  and  the  "  Dachauer  "  respectively, 
have  been  well  represented  in  our  exhibitions.  In 
Dresden  at  the  moment  modern  tendencies  are 
uppermost,  a  certain  fancifulness  and  unreality 
taking  the  place  of  older  styles,  diametrically 
opposed  to  these  later  manifestations,  many  of 
which,  however,  show  no  slight  ability.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  Munich,  which  by  general  con- 
sent ranks  par  excellence  as  the  Art  City  of  Ger- 
many, we  welcome  much  genuine,  honest  work, 
unspoiled  by  excessive  mannerism.  These  can- 
vases show  clearly  enough  how  vastly  superior  is 
the  art  work  of  Munich  to  that  which  is  being 
produced — I  had  nearly  written  manufactured — in 
Berlin  ! 


In  the  department  of  applied  art  were  seen  some 
extremely  beautiful  embroideries  by  Princess  Can- 
tacuzene  of  Munich  ;  while  in  Herr  Hirschwald's 
"  Hohenzollern "  Gallery  were  exhibited  some 
excellent  specimens  of  hammered  bronze  work, 
simple  but  charming  in  shape,  mostly  designed  as 
llowcr-pot  stands.  They  are  the  work  of  G. 
Wilhelm,  of  Munich. 


At  the  present  time  a  large  exhibition  of  modern 
pottery  is  on  view  in  the  KuDstgewerbe  Museum, 
conveying  a  very  good  idea  of  what  is  being  done 
nowadays  in  this  branch  of  art. 

Herren  Keller  and  Reiner  are  exhibiting  an 
admirable  series  of  drawings  by  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones,  whose  work  has  never  yet  been  seen 
so  fully  in  Berlin.  Hollyer's  beautiful  reproduc- 
tions of  the  much-regretted  master's  jjiclures  form 
an  interesting  adjunct  to  the  originals. 

G.  G. 
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this  year, 
it  is  no 
interest. 


ARIS.— The  Decorative  Art  Section  at 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Socit^t^  Nationale 
des  Beaux  Arts  (formerly  known  as  the 
Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars)  fur- 
nishes unhappily  but  little  that  is  novel 
Altogether  the  display  is  mediocre,  and 

easy    matter   to   find   any   work  of  real 


who  contribute  some  interesting  and  uncommon 
work ;  while  M.  Hans  Lerche's  bowls  are  also 
worthy  of  remark. 


The  Decoration  de  Salle-a-manger,  by  M.  Jean 
Baffler,  while  deserving  of  consideration  as  a  sincere 
and  an  important  artistic  effort,  is  nevertheless,  in 
all  candour,  a  lamentable  mistake.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  employ  so  many  symbols  in  the 
making  of  a  mantelpiece  and  the  decoration  of  a 
dining-room.  The  work,  it  would 
appear,  is  designed  in  glorification 
of  the  Celtic  tradition;  M.  Baffler 
devoting  a  whole  page  in  the  cata- 
logue to  explain  his  intentions,  which 
clearly  proves  that,  had  he  not  under- 
lined them,  we  should  never  have 
succeeded  in  discovering  them  for 
ourselves.  It  is  distressing  to  see  an 
artist  of  such  merit  go  astray  in  this 
way.  His  pewter  work,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  far  superior,  despite  a  certain 
heaviness  which  somewhat  spoils  the 
effect. 


M.  Emile  Galle  makes  an  imposing  display  of 
vases  in  marqueterie,  and  of  glass  figured  and  plain. 
His  work  shows  plenty  of  imagination ;  but  it 
cannot  vie  with  the  profuse  and  wonderful  exhibit 
of  M.  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  nor  yet  console  us  for  the 
absence  of  M.  Karl  Koepping. 


In  the  department  of  ornamental  leather  work, 
bindings,  &c.,  the  exhibits  by  Mme.  Thaulow, 
wife    of   the    well-known    Norwegian    landscapist. 


M.  Carabin  is  an  artist  no  whit  less 
conscientious  and  estimable  than  M. 
Bal'fier ;  but  with  regard  to  his  Fon- 
taine-lavabo,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
said  a  year  or  two  ago  about  his 
furniture.  The  new  work,  like  the 
old,  is  to  my  eyes  absolutely  devoid 
of  taste,  and  lacking  in  everything 
that  is  essential  in  decorative  work, 
both  in  idea  and  in  execution. 


The  most  noticeable  work  is  to  be 
found  among  the  pottery,  but  even 
here  we  are  struck  by  nothing  par- 
ticularly fresh.  Still,  one  feels  a 
sensation  of  true  artistic  delight  at 
seeing  once  more  the  lovely  forms, 
the  charming  colours,  and  the  rich 
material  of  M.  A.  Delaherche's 
stoneware.  After  him  come  MM. 
Danniiouse,  Ualpayrat,  and  Lesbros, 
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BY      ALEXANDRE  CIIARI'ENTIEK 


well  to  avoid  the  show-cases 
of  M.  Lalique,  of  whose 
exhibit  at  the  Salon  de  la 
Societe  des  Artistes  Frangais 
I  shall  have  something  to 
say  presently.  For,  com- 
pared with  these  latter,  M. 
Nock's  display  seems  of  but 
slight  interest. 

I  am  astonished  tliat  an 
artist  of  ability  like  M. 
Constantin  Meunier  should 
permit  his  works  to  be  re- 
produced by  manufacturers 
in  stoneware.  This  mate- 
rial is  employed  nowadays 
for  every  sort  of  purpose, 
often  in  the  most  inadmis- 
sible forms.  A  statue  in- 
tended for  bronze  or  marble 
should  under  no  pretext  be 
executed  in  grh.  This  is 
an  elementary  principle  of 
decorative  art,  but  one 
which    in    France    at    the 


demand  attention ;  as  do 
those  of  MM.  Marius- 
Michel,  Camille  Martin, 
Rend  Wiener,  and  Victor 
I'rouvd.  The  bindings  by 
tliese  artists,  although  as  a 
rule  somewhat  unpractical 
and  inappropriate,  reveal 
nevertheless  great  technical 
skill,  and  at  times  extreme 
delicacy  of  treatment. 


Nor  must  1  omit  to  men- 
tion the  parchments — parche- 
miiis  i-glomises — by  M.  Pierre 
Roche,who  also  sends  several 
very  effective  statuettes  in 
glazed  earthenware. 


M.  H.  Nock's  exhibits — 
jewellery  work,  phu/t/eties, 
brooches,  rings,  and  mount- 
ings for  stoneware  vases — 
are  full  of  originality  and 
freshness  of  treatment ;  but, 
having  seen  them,  it  were 
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present  moment  every  one  seems  to  delight  in 
outraging.  However,  I  have  no  space  to  insist  on 
this  now.  

Other  exhibits  caUing  for  notice  are  the  enamels 
of  M.  llirtz,  the  jewels  and  goldsmith's  work  of 
M.  A.  Jacquin  and  M.  Gurschner,  the  cloisonne  work 
of  Mr.  Heaton,  the  tapestries  of  M.  Ranson,  and 
especially  the  two  carpets  made  by  the  "Art 
Nouveau "  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Brangwyn. 
These  beautiful  pieces  of  decorative  work,  fine  in 
ornamental  conception,  in  colour,  and  in  material, 
are  among  the  very  best  things  in  the  Salon. 


Yet  another  notable  exhibit,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Decorative  Art  section,  is  that  of  M.  Bonvallet, 
who  shows  a  handsomely  decorated  poppy-screen — 
paravent  aux  coquclkots — and  a  fire-screen  adorned 
with  fluttering  butterflies.  In  both,  especially  in 
the  butterfly  screen,  the  design  is  most  ingeniously 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  material  and  the 
process,  the  results  being  most  happy  and  truly 
decorative  in  the  best  sense. 


M.  Felix  Aubert  displays  some  new  experiments 
in  polychrome  laces,  in  wall-papers  (some  of  which 
were  reproduced  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Studio),  stencilled  friezes,  embroideries,  and  mural 
decoration  for  bathrooms  in  enamelled  porcelain, 
the  latter  executed  in  collaboration  with  M.  Alex- 
andre Charpentier.  This  work  was  described 
recently  in  The  Studio,  with  a  reproduction  in 
colours,  therefore  I  need  say  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject now.  

The  architectural  department,  which  might 
strictly  be  merged  in  the  "Section  desobjetsd'art," 
contains  several  works  deserving  attention. 


The  exhibits  of  M.  Benouville  show  a  rare  and 
sensible  novelty  of  style  commanding  instant 
appreciation.  He  is  evidently  on  the  right  road, 
and  despite  a  tendency  towards  the  Gothic — a  style, 
moreover,  which  is  most  adaptable  to  modern 
requirements — his  architectural  work  is  full  of 
genuine  originality.      

Even  more  "personal"  still  are  M.  Charles 
Plumet's  exhibits.  The  plan  of  the  house  he  has 
just  constructed — No.  36,  Rue  de  Tocqueville — 
displays  his  excellent  and  thoroughly  modern  prin- 
ciples, which  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
Studio.  The  drawing-room  furniture  in  bois  de 
padouck,  comprising  mantelpiece,  bookcase,  table, 


gueridon,  sofas,  chairs,  and  arm-chairs,  which  he 
exhibits  in  collaboration  with  M.  Tony  Selmer- 
sheim,  is  admirable  alike  in  scheme  and  in  execu- 
tion.   

M.  Tony  Selmersheim  himself  shows  us  nothing 
but  what  we  have  already  seen  at  the  "  Exposition 
des  Six  "  in  the  Rue  Caumartin.  Among  his  work 
I  notice  once  more  the  bronze  lamp  and  candle- 
sticks which  pleased  me  so  much  when  they  were 
first  exhibited,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  to  unsay  a 
single  word  of  the  praise  I  felt  bound  to  bestow 
on  them  last  March. 


The  porcelain  panels  by  M.  Simas,  executed  at 
the  manufactory  of  Sarreguemines,  are  full  of 
bright  decorative  fancy,  especially  the  "  bicycle 
frieze,"  and  the  ornamental  work  on  the  panel  in 
the  dining-room.  I  must  deal  with  M.  Simas  and  his 
work  at  greater  length  on  some  future  occasion,  for 
he  is  a  decorator  of  rare  ability. 


M.  Alexandre  Charpentier  exhibits  in  the  sculp- 
ture section  the  medal  presented  to  Emile  Zola  in 
testimony  of  his  courageous  attitude  in  the  Dreyfus 
trial.  It  is  a  little  work  of  the  highest  class,  dis- 
playing the  well-known  sculptor's  abilities  to  per- 
fection. The  features  of  the  great  novelist  have 
never  been  better  reproduced.  The  face  is  wonder- 
fully expressive,  and  full  of  truth  and  life. 


M.  Saint-Gaudens  sends  a  large  number  of 
exhibits  to  the  Societu  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts, 
among  them  a  large  bronze  medallion  (reproduced 
on  page  139)  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The 
work  does  honour  alike  to  the  artist  and  to  the 
brilliant  writer  untimely  snatched  from  the  midst 
of  English  literature. 


[  Owing  to  great  pressure  upon  our  space  ive  are 
compelled  to  hold  over  until  next  month  several 
important  reviews  of  books,  as  well  as  the 
second  series  op  Japanese  Flower  Arrange- 
ments}. 


A 


WARDS    IN   "THE   STUDIO 
I'KIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


Design  i'Or  a  Mosaic  Frieze. 
(A  XV.) 

The  awards  in  this  competition  are  unavoidably 
postponed  until  next  month. 
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Awards  in  "  The  Studio^'  Prize  Competitions 


SECOND   PRIZE   (COMT.    I!    XVII.) 

Illustration  for  "  Ivanhoe." 
(B  XVII.) 
The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is   awarded  to 
Anonymous  (Edwin  Noble,  65  St.  Dunstan's  Road, 
West  Kensington). 

The  Second  Prize  {Ha/f-a-guinea)  to  Atele 
(Sunderland  RoUinson,  12  Princess  Street,  Scar- 
borough). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  Comus  (Henry 
C.  Wilkie)  and  Crow  (Frank  T.  Wright). 
Study  of  the  Budding  Branch  of  a  Tree 
OR  Shruh. 
(C  XIV.) 
The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded   to 
Accessit   (Alfred    Wildsmith,    12    Finsbury   Street, 
Leeds). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Lino 
(Clifford  J.  Buse,  Chandos  Road,  Staines). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following: — 
Canute  (Eveline  A.  Jkauer,  St.  John's  Road,  Knuts- 
ford,  Cheshire)  ;  Frenchy  (Jacques  Houry,  Hazel- 
dene,  Manor  Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol) ;  Jap 
(David  C.  Veazey,  10  Brewer  Street,  Woolwich)  ; 
Katti  (Miss  Leese,  3  Lord  Street  West,  Southport, 
Lanes.) ;  Laburnum  (Walter  Cristall,  Brontd  Cot- 
tage, Lower  Heath,  Hampstead) ;  May  Morning 
(John  Henry  Hipsley,  Woodland  Road,  Norlhfield 
Road,  Birmingham) ;  Timber  Doodle  (A.  C.  Far- 
row, 130  Hawkesly  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N.); 
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the  above  are  illustrated ;  Cc// (Frank  A.  Richards); 
Claud  (C.  Cooper) ;  Atheling  (Edgar  Hearne) ; 
Dorothy  (Constance  M.  Christie) ;  Dunira  (Miss 
Lamb) ;  Daisy  (Margaret  M.  Button)  ;  Enilength- 
kut  (Elsie  W.  Neve) ;  Evelaw  (Muriel  A.  Curie) ; 
Jo  (H,  Georgina  Wainewright) ;  Jonquil  (Beatrice 
Boothby) ;  Max  (Reby  Veronica  Waddington) ; 
Madeline  (Madeline  Lewis) ;  Pippin  (Ernest  E. 
Briscoe) ;  Theseus  (W.  L.  Brown) ;  and  Whitelock 
(W.  K.  Blacklock). 

Photographs  from  Nature. 

An  Artistic  Garden. 

(D  VIII.) 

In  awarding  the  following  prizes  the  excellence 

of  the  photograph  has  been  considered  of  the  first 

importance.    Some  views  of  very  charming  gardens 

have    been    received    which    are    not    altogether 

satisfactory  as  photographs. 

The  First  Prize  {One  guifiea)  is  awarded  to 
Battler  (Walter  Rossiter,  9  Elm  Place,  Bath). 

The  Second  Prize  {Haifa-guinea)  to  Maud 
(W.  J.  Anderson,  t  Marlborough  Gardens,  Cath- 
cart,  Glasgow). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  Melancholia  (Miss 
C.  H.  Gunner,  Holm  Oak,  Bishops  Waltham) ;  the 
above  are  illustrated ;  A.  E  I.  (Ivan  Hartvigson)  ; 
Little  Tats  (Mrs.  D.  Broughton) ;  Mignon  (Capi- 
taine  Charles) ;  and  Tetnal  (George  M.  Griffiths). 


FIRST    I'RIZE    (CUMI'EIITION    11    XVII.) 


I  LLUST  RATION 
FOR  I  V  A  N  H  O  E 
BY  "ANONYMOUS" 
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THE  LAY  FIGURE. 
"  A  Man  made  a  startling  suggestion 
lately,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  It 
was  that  Rodin  should  be  asked  to 
execute  a  great  national  statue  of  Gladstone.  The 
project  took  away  one's  breath  at  first,  but  after- 
wards became  fascinating." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  see  a  memorial  to  a  great 
Englishman  entrusted  to  a  Frenchman,"  said  an 
ecclesiastical  architect. 

"  Why  not,"  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe  broke 
in,  "  if  he  happened  to  be  the  best  man  ?  Vou 
could  find  precedents  without  number — from  Tor- 
rigiano,  who  designed  Henry  VIL's  Chapel  at 
Westminster,  to  Roubilliac's  Shakespeare.  I  do  not 
say  that  ^nM  these  represent  the  best  of  their  artists' 
time.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  others — indeed, 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  foreign  artists  to  whom  our 
national  cathedrals  owe  a  great  part  of  their  beauty 
would  be  enough  to  prove  that  even  British  ( lothic 
has  called  in  foreign  aid." 

"  Besides,"  a  Plein-air  Man  continued,  "  look 
what  we  all  owe  to  France,  directly — for  the  prac- 
tically gratuitous  tuition  of  her  art-schools,  open  to 
us  as  to  all  the  world,  and  for  her  generous  hospi- 
tality to  British  art  at  the  Paris  Salons  ;  and,  if  less 
obviously,  still  most  important  of  all,  to  her  sym- 
pathetic intelligence  that  has  fought  many  a  battle  in 
the  cause  of  art,  and  kept  ideals  and  attempted  ex- 
periments when  ( Ireat  Britain  was  passing  through 
periods  of  torpid  satisfaction  with  mediocrity." 

"  But  would  the  I'rench  nation  permit  an  English- 
man to  execute  a  similar  work?"  said  the  Journalist. 
"  I  think  not." 

"  If  it  be  so,  that  surely  is  insufficient  argu- 
ment," said  the  Lay  Figure.  "The  inhospitality 
shown  by  our  own  Academy  to  foreign  artists  (who 
said  liarjjignies  ?)  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  bias 
of  patriotism  against  art.  What  my  friend  explained 
in  discussing  the  scheme  was  that  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Rodin  might  create  some  vivid  masterpiece 
which  would  set  up  not  a  Madame  Tussaud-like 
imitation  of  the  man  as  he  appeared,  but  a  marvellous 
interpretation  of  the  enormous  personality  that 
made  him  the  hero  of  millions  of  Britons.  It  is  not 
the  worthy  country  gentleman,  not  even  the  Parlia- 
mentary debater,  we  might  look  to  see  at  Rodin's 
hands,  but  the  '  daimon '  of  Gladstone — the  con- 
trolling spirit,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  vision  of 
JSalzac,  which  Rodin  has  fixed  for  the  world's 
delight — a  realisation  in  marble  of  something  we 
had  thought  too  subtle  for  expression  in  words,  a 
music,  with  all  the  flexibility  of  utterance." 

"That  sounds  very  alluring,"  said  the  Journalist 
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calmly;  "but  let  us  imagine  Rodin  cared  for  the  idea 
and  created  a  new  masterpiece.  Think  of  its  recep- 
tion by  the  average  member  of  Parliament,  the  heads 
of  political  organisations,  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
Gladstonians.     No,  it  is  a  dream,  a  hazy  dream." 

"  Possibly,"  the  Lay  Figure  replied  ;  "  but  it  is  a 
dream  worth  dreaming.  What  if  it  did  astound  and 
annoy  the  great  public? — think  of  the  help  it  would 
be  to  the  younger  British  sculptors,  who  have 
already  done  so  much  in  the  face  of  the  apathy  of 
most  people.  We  have,  no  doubt,  several  British 
sculptors  who  would  design  irreproachably  artistic 
monuments,  but  not  one,  so  far,  who  has  thrown 
aside  precedent  and  dared  to  attempt  to  realise  a 
new  form  of  expression  in  marble." 

"  A  nation  that  could  tolerate  Covent  Garden 
scenery  for  a  Wagner  festival  would  tolerate  any- 
thing except  art,"  said  the  Decadent  Poet.  "The 
crude  colouring,  the  hideously  repellant  setting  of 
the  Niehlungs  Ring,  given  in  the  height  of  the 
season  to  houses  paid  for  in  advance  at  heightened 
prices,  show  how  patient  even  cultured  Britons  are 
and  how  absolutely  indifferent  are  the  monied 
classes.  Why,  as  a  spectacle,  Der  Walkiire,  given 
by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  when  mere  tenants  for 
a  month  of  a  smaller  theatre,  was  infinitely  above 
the  much-boomed  Ring  cycle." 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  Jisthetic  Designer,  "  we  are  too 
busy  about  applied  art  in  domestic  appointments 
to  remember  that  Art  in  its  public  manifestations 
should  interest  us  still  more  vitally.  We  ought  to 
uphold  '  ideal '  sculpture,  and  also  start  a  crusade  for 
the  better  mounting  of  opera  and  the  higher  form  of 
drama.  The  State  has  done  little  for  the  applied 
arts,  yet  artists  and  craftsmen  have  brought  about  a 
renaissance ;  cannot  we  spare  some  of  our  energy  and 
time,  perhaps  even  money  as  well,  upon  a  mighty 
effort  to  lift  the  sister  art  of  music  out  of  its  evil 
company?  Imagine  what  the  cycle,  'staged'  by 
William  Morris,  might  have  been  ;  or  Lohengrin 
as  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  would  have  dressed 
and  grouped  it,  or  Tannhauser  mounted  by  Mr. 
\Valter  Crane." 

"  Please  don't  set  up  so  many  impossible  ideals," 
said  the  Journalist  :  "  they  are  all  impracticable. 
\  ou  are  a  dreamer." 

"  \es,"  said  the  Lay  P'igure,  "  and,  as  Carlyle 
said,  the  skins  of  the  nobles  who  scoffed  at  the 
dreamer  Rousseau,  not  many  months  after  were 
tanned  to  bind  his  books.  Dreamers  still  initiate 
practical  reforms.  Ideal  sculpture  for  public 
monuments  and  artistic  presentation  of  opera  are 
both  dreams  to-day,  yet  they  may  become  facts  in 
the  next  century."  The  Lay  Figure. 
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HE  WORK  OF  JAMES  CLARK. 
BY   A.   L.   BALDRY. 


T 

■  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  called 

sensational  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  James 
Clark's  artistic  development.  Nothing  in  the  way 
of  quaint  eccentricity,  or  of  astonishing  departure 
from  the  accepted  habits  of  his  profession,  can  be 
set  down  to  his  account.  He  has  attached  himself 
to  no  band  of  free-lances,  and  has  exhausted  none 
of  his  energies  in  demonstrating  his  fitness  to  lead 
an  assault  upon  the  recognised  authorities  of  the 
art  world.  His  reputation  has  been  made,  in  what 
is  just  now  considered  a  rather  commonplace 
fashion,  by  continued  and  consistent  hard  work, 
and  by  steady  attention  to  the  business  of  his  life. 
Perhaps,  for  this  very  reason,  his  position  is  the 
more  unique.  Devotion  to  art  for  art's  sake  is 
always  comparatively  rare,  and  few  men  have  the 
courage  to  shape  their  own  professional  destinies 
without  reference  to  the  passing  fancies  by  which 
their  contemporaries  are  beguiled.  The  inclina- 
tion to  join  a  particular  brotherhood  of  workers, 
and  to  establish  a  kind  of  common  stock  of  aesthetic 
conviction  upon  which  all  the  members  of  the 
coterie  draw  impartially,  seems  to  many  minds  to 
be  irresistible.  They  bind  themselves  apparently 
by  a  vow  to  observe  certain  rules  and  to  respect 
definite  regulations  ;  and  by  doing  so  they  destroy 
all  chance  of  proving  themselves  to  be  possessed 
of  true  individuality.  It  is  because  Mr.  Clark  has 
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never  limited  his  range  in  this  way  that  he  ranks 
among  the  soundest  and  most  sincere  of  our  younger 
painters  ;  as  an  artist  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
own  opinions,  and  the  discretion  to  prefer  plain 
speaking  to  shibboleths  full  of  mysterious  and  often 
incomprehensible  significance.  It  may  be  that  his 
independence  has  lost  him  a  following  among  the 
lovers  of  sensational  eccentricity,  but  it  has  certainly 
added  to  the  modern  school  an  original  and  attrac- 
tive personality  worthy  of  the  respect  of  every  one 
who  values  technical  honesty  and  aesthetic  intelli- 
gence. 

His  student  life  was  marked  by  the  same  fixity 
of  purpose  which  has  characterised  his  later  career. 
The  foundations  of  his  experience  were  laid  at  West 
Hartlepool  by  a  period  of  study  in  the  local  school 
of  art,  and  by  four  years'  work  in  an  architect's 
office;  but  his  real  education  as  an  artist  began  in 
1 87  7,  when,  as  a  lad  of  nineteen,  he  left  the  country 
to  commence  a  three  years'  course  at  the  South 
Kensington  School.  For  two  out  of  these  three 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  training  class  there, 
and  occupied  himself  with  the  subjects  required  in 
the  examinations  for  the  art  master's  certificates. 
At  this  time  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  study  of  decoration,  making  many  drawings 
from  examples  in  the  Museum,  and  gaininr'  finally 
so  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of 
art  practice  that  not  only  was  he  awarded  a  gold 
medal  for  his  knowledge  of  historic  ornament, 
but     he    was     also    selected    to    execute    ninety 
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illustrations  for  the  series  of  books  of  drawing 
copies  which  were  being  issued  under  the  super- 
vision of  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  then  principal  of  the 
school. 

These  South  Kensington  experiences  ended  in 
1880,  when  Mr.  Clark,  feeling  the  need  for  wider 
opportunities,  betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  for 
another  three  years  he  worked,  first  in  the  atelier  of 
M.  Bonnat,  and  afterwards  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  under  M.  Gerome.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  spent  a  short  time  at  West  Hartlepool  portrait- 
painting,  but  finally  settled  in  London,  resolved  to 
carry  out  his   artistic  destiny  in  the  fashion  that 
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suited  him  best.  After  a  while  he  renewed  his  con- 
nection with  South  Kensington,  not  as  a  student, 
but  in  the  capacity  of  an  examiner  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  a  post  for  which  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  methods  of  the  Government  schools 
and  his  careful  study  of  Continental  practices  fitted 
him  most  thoroughly. 

It  was,  however,  while  he  was  still  a  student  in 
Paris  that  he  felt  first  the  influence  which  has 
since  strongly  directed  his  own  production  in  art. 
In  1 88 1  he  painted  a  picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a 
couple  of  years  later  he  produced  another  Biblical 
subject  —  David.  His 
choice  of  these  motives 
from  sacred  history  was 
not  so  much  determined 
by  the  idea  that  in  them 
he  would  find  the  most 
appropriate  field  for  labour 
as  by  the  opportunities 
which  they  afforded  him 
for  painting  the  nude 
figure ;  but  his  success 
with  these  preliminary 
efforts  induced  him  to 
attempt  a  third  composi- 
tion of  the  same  class. 
While  at  work  on  this — 
The  Magnificat — the  con- 
viction was  forced  upon 
him  that  something  more 
than  a  merely  abstract 
suggestion  of  the  Eastern 
character  and  atmosphere 
was  necessary  to  make  the 
symbolism  of  the  Biblical 
picture  acceptable  to  the 
modern  public  that  craves 
for  realism  and  direct 
statement  of  fact.  He 
saw  that  there  were  many 
considerations  of  history, 
archaeology,  and  topo- 
graphy that  the  artist 
would  have  to  take  into 
account,  and  that  to  paint 
these  Eastern  motives 
vividly  enough  to  satisfy 
tlie  [)resent-day  demand 
he  would  have  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  aspect 
of   the    country    in    which 
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the   scenes   of  his   pictorial   dramas   were   to   be 
laid. 

So,  in  quest  of  the  knowledge  he  required,  he 
betook  himself  to  Jerusalem  in  August  1886,  and 
found  himself  at  once  fascinated  by  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  place.  The  wealth  of  material 
available  for  the  illustrator  of  Biblical  subjects 
struck  him  most  forcibly,  and  the  richness  of  the 
colour  and  the  vigour  of  the  light  and  shade  effects 
which  resulted  from  the  local  atmospheric  condi- 
tions vividly  appealed  to  his  artistic  sense.  The 
East,  as  he  saw  it,  was  emphatically  a  centre  of 
technical  inspiration,  suggesting  infinite  pictorial 
possibilities,  and  the  more  closely  he  studied  and 
observed  its  character  the  more  deeply  was  he  in- 
fluenced  by  its  charm.     During  his  stay  in  Jeru- 
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salem  he  painted  a  picture — Mary  and  Martha — 
which  was  shown  at  the  Academy  on  his  return  to 
England,  and  then  followed  a  series  of  subjects  of 
the  same  type — The  Lost  Piece  of  Silver,  Rachel  and 
Leah,  A  Nazarene  Mother,  Rebekah  at  the  Well, 
The  Widow's  Mite,  and  others — in  which  his  in- 
timacy with  the  various  aspects  of  Palestine  was 
convincingly  revealed. 

Ten  years  later  he  paid  a  second  and  longer  visit 
to  the  East.  On  the  first  occasion  he  had  gone  to 
satisfy  himself,  to  make  sure  of  facts  about  which 
he  was  in  doubt ;  but  his  second  stay  was  made  to 
collect  material  for  the  illustration  of  an  important 
edition  of  the  Bible  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
issued.  This  commission  was  a  gratifying  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  authoritative  position  among  the 
Eastern  specialists,  a  testi- 
mony to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  had  studied 
and  mastered  the  details 
by  which  the  point  of 
'Biblical  pictures  needs 
to  be  enforced.  Wisely 
enough  he  set  himself  to 
examine  the  inner  life  of 
the  people  who  have  pre- 
served, even  to  the  present 
day,  the  primitive  habits 
and  customs  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Jewish  race 
two  thousand  years  ago. 
He  made  himself  at  home 
in  Bedouin  tents,  he  mixed 
with  the  country  folk,  and 
was  present  at  many  a 
council  of  grave  and  rever- 
end elders  ;  he  wandered 
about  the  district  which 
lies  between  Damascus  on 
the  east  and  Cairo  on  the 
west,  sketching  in  many 
places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the 
fertile  hills  beyond  the 
river,  which  extend  to  the 
great  desert  that  divides 
Palestine  from  the  Eu- 
phrates Valley.  He  became 
equally  familiar  with  the 
bazaars  of  Damascus  and 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
with  the  mountains  of 
iiv  JAMES  CLARK  Lebanon   and   the    rocky 
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coast  of  the  Mediterranean  district  of  Palestine  ; 
and  he  made  himself  more  fully  acquainted  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  artist  of  our  times  with  the 
essential  and  inherent  picturesqueness  of  a  part 
of  the  world  that  is  full  of  the  most  intimate 
associations  with  modern  thought. 

The  effect  upon  his  art  produced  by  this  absorp- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  East  has  been  extremely 
perceptible.  It  is  seen  not  merely  in  his  choice 
of  subject,  but  as  well  in  such  technical  details  as 
his  use  of  chromatic  arrangement  and  manage- 
ment of  oppositions  of  light  and  shade.  The 
force  of  colour  and  vigour  of  statement  of  tone- 
relations,  which  are  never  absent  from  his  pictures, 
are  the  direct  outcome  of  study  in  a  country  where 
an  almost  tropical  sun  lights  up  the  landscape. 
Everything  is  rich,  glowing,  and  powerful,  strong 
in  contrasts  and  yet  luminous  and  full  of  subtlety. 
He  has  learned  how  to  use  vivid  hues,  and  yut 
how  to  combine  them  so  as  to  avoid  all  hint 
of  garishness  or  discordance.  Beyond  doubt  he 
owes  not  a  little  of  his  technical  discretion  to  the 
formality  of  his  earlier  training.  By  his  experience 
as  an  architectural  draughtsman,  and  the  exhaus- 
tive attention  given  to  the  principles  of  historic 
ornament  during  his  student  days  at  South  Ken- 
sington, he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  accurate 
feeling  for  decoration  which  has  now  become  to 
him  both  an  assistance  and  a  safeguard.     It  may 


be,  too,  that  his  opportunities  as  an  examiner  to 
hear  the  latest  word  in  decorative  effort,  and  to 
realise  year  by  year  what  are  the  steps  which  the 
younger  men  are  making  in  their  progress  towards 
proficiency  in  design,  have  been  to  him  of  real 
value.  At  all  events,  there  is  in  his  more  recent 
pictures  evidence  that  in  him  is  maturing  a  deco- 
rative capacity  of  a  rather  unusual  type.  There 
is  a  very  marked  contrast  between  such  a  picture  as 
The  Heir,  with  its  definitely  Eastern  characteristics, 
which  was  exhibited  in  1894,  and  the  two  can- 
vases, The  Fountain  and  T/ie  Adorafio?i  0/  fhe  Shep- 
herds, which  he  has  shown  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  In  these  last  works  the  subordination  of 
realism  to  design  is  very  clearly  marked.  They 
have  all  the  vigour  and  ripe  fulness  of  colour 
which  contact  with  the  East  gave  him,  and  they 
have  the  imaginative  quality  which  his  association 
with  the  mental  attributes  of  a  people  not  hardened 
and  narrowed  by  the  formalities  of  Western  civili- 
sation implanted  in  his  nature.  But  they  have 
as  well  a  masterly  grasp  of  those  points  in  the 
placing  of  the  facts  of  the  picture  of  which  the 
consideration  is  all  important  to  the  worker  who 
wishes  to  make  his  imaginings  persuasive  to  the 
better  type  of  art  lovers.  Without  this  quality  of 
design,  executive  skill,  archreological  knowledge, 
and  intimacy  with  the  details  of  those  phases  of 
life    chosen    for    illustration    would    go    for    little 
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enough.  An  artist  who  wishes  to  rank  among 
the  best  of  his  school  must  be  an  all-round  man, 
and  there  must  be  no  doubt  about  the  complete- 
ness of  his  capacity.  That  Mr.  Clark  should  be 
able  to  show  so  convincingly  his  understanding  of 
the  greatest  essentials  of  aesthetic  mastery  is  the 
surest  testimony  to  the  justice  of  the  ascription 
which  assigns  him  a  place  that  could  be  fairly 
claimed  by  very  few  of  his  contemporaries. 

Although  to  most  people  he  is  best  known  as  a 
specialist  in  Eastern  subjects,  there  is  another  side 
of  his  art  which,  though  perhaps  more  common- 
place, has  gained  him  a  considerable  degree  of 
attention.  As  a  painter  of  domestic  subjects  he 
has  shown  a  delightful  capacity  for  the  realisation 
of  homely  scenes ;  and  especially  in  his  treatment 
of  child-life  he  has  been  both  sensitive  and 
admirably  observant.  In  many  of  his  Eastern 
pictures  children  are  prominent,  and  they  are 
always  true  in  character  and  manner.     But  in  a 
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picture.  Tub  Time,  which  was  at  the  Academy  in 
1896,  he  found  a  modern  life  motive,  in  which 
this  grasp  of  childish  graces  could  be  displayed  in 
a  fashion  quite  fascinating.  His  handling  of  the 
subject  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  it  is  the  more 
deserving  of  attention  because  it  marks  what  is 
to  some  extent  a  departure  from  his  accustomed 
direction.  He  has  not  painted  many  canvases  of 
this  class,  but  those  he  has  have  always  been 
interesting  by  their  avoidance  of  mere  prettiness 
and  their  excellent  technical  quality.  As  a  por- 
trait painter,  too,  he  has  shown  more  than 
ordinary  skill,  combining  robustness  of  brush- 
work  with  a  dignified  simplicity  of  arrangement, 
and  imparting  to  his  sitters  just  the  right  touch 
of  distinction.  In  many  branches  of  painting, 
indeed,  he  has  developed  a  remarkable  degree 
of  efficiency ;  and  he  has  made  it  quite  clear  that 
his  preference  for  one  particular  phase  of  expres- 
sion has  neither  blinded  him  to  the  beauties  of 
other  types  nor  has  led 
him  to  ignore  the  wider 
possibilities  of  his  profes- 
sion. It  is  this  breadth 
of  mind  that  makes  his 
influence  so  valuable. 
Educationally  he  is  a 
power  that  has  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  we 
may  account  it  fortunate 
that  he  should  have  had 
the  opportunity,  by  his 
connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, of  aiding  to  control 
the  tendencies  of  our 
national  art  teaching.  The 
strong  decorative  feeling 
displayed  in  his  later  works 
is  quite  in  accord  with  the 
trend  of  JESthetic  effort  in 
the  present  and  his  plain 
conviction  about  the  value 
of  thoughtful  design  is  well 
calculated  to  affect  ad- 
vantageously the  younger 
artists  who  come  under 
his  supervision.  He  has 
thoroughly  studied  the 
facts  of  his  practice  and 
has  the  intelligence  to  see 
possibilities  which  lie  be- 
yond mere  executive  pro- 
ficiency. 
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ELTIC   SCULPTURE.       BY 
J.   ROMILLY  ALLEN,  F.S.A. 


c 

%  A      Ancient  buildings  and  monuments 

^"""^"^  often    share   with   prophets  the    mis- 
fortune  of   receiving    the    least   possible   amount 
of   honour    in    their    own    country.        Pausanias 
plaintively  remarks  of  his  own  countrymen,  "  The 
Greeks  are  great  hands  at  admiring  things  abroad 
in   preference    to   those   at   home ;  thus  eminent 
writers   have    seen    fit    to    describe   minutely  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  while  they  have  not  a  word  to 
say  of  the  Treasury   of  Minyas  and  the  Walls  of 
Tiryns,  though  these  are  not  a  whit  less  wonder- 
ful."    As  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  nearer 
home,  I  was  not  long  ago  talking  to  an  artist  friend 
about  the  beautiful  little  Norman  church  at  Adel, 
near  Leeds,   and  he   said,    "  Yes,  it   is   quite  an 
architectural  gem,  and  if  it  was  in   Italy  all  the 
guide-books  would  '  enthuse  '  over  it  and  tourists 
would  go   miles   out  of  their  way  to  see  it,  but 
being  in  England  probably  nobody  except  a  few 
local  antiquaries  are   aware  of    its    existence.'' 
This  observation  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
sculptured  monuments  of  the  pre-Norman  period, 
which  are  even  less  appreciated  than  the  speci- 
mens  of   ecclesiastical  art  in  the  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  styles.     What  makes  it  all  the  more 
extraordinary   is    that,    although    the   mediseval 
remains  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
on  the  Continent  are  more   numerous  and  in- 
dividually  finer   than  anything  to  be  found  in 
Great  Britain,   there  is  no    country  in   Europe 
which  possesses  such  a  splendid  series  of  early 
Christian    sculptured    monuments   as  our  own, 
dating  from,    say,   a.d.   700  to  1000.       During 
these  three  centuries,  when  the  art  of  the  stone- 
carver   was   almost   extinct   in    other    parts    of 
Europe,  it  was  in  so  flcurishing  a  condition  here 
that  our  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  seem 
to  have  experienced  but  little  difficulty  in  repro- 
ducing  in   stone  the  decorative  effects  of  the 
illuminated   MSS.   of  the   same  period.      It  is 
perhaps  not  over-stating  the  case  to  say  that, 
when  the  history  of  European  sculpture  comes 
to  be  written,  practically  the  whole  of  the  mate- 
rials for  the  period  between  a.d.   700   to    1000 
will  have  to  be  collected  in  Great  Britain. 

It  would  be  thought  that  a  nation  which 
possesses  such  an  unique  series  of  art  treasures, 
as  these  early  Christian  monuments  undoubtedly 
are,  would  take  some  care  to  preserve  them 
from  injury  and  make  them  available  for  pur- 
poses of   study ;    but   it    is   a   melancholy   fact 


that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stones  are  being 
rapidly  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  none  of  our  own  museums  consider  it  worth 
while  getting  casts  or  photographs  made  of  the 
whole  of  them.  If  these  crosses  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  buried  beneath  the  sands  of  Egypt 
or  concealed  in  the  depths  of  the  tropical  forests 
of  Central  America,  we  should  have  long  ago 
sent  out  expeditions  to  bring  them  over  here  and 
set  them  out  in  the  chief  place  of  honour  in 
our  museums.  Being,  however,  so  near  home,  it 
is  diflicult  to  excite  much  interest  in  them.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  also,  that  although  the  value  of  the 
early  Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.  and  metal  work  is 
fully  recognised,  as  shown  by  the  large  prices  they 
fetch  when  sold,  the  sculptured  stonework  of  the 
same  date  is  comparatively  neglected.  From  an 
artistic  or  an  archaeological  point  of  view  a  piece 
of  decoration  is  equally  useful  for  purposes  of 
study  whether  it  is  drawn  on  vellum,  executed  in 
metal,  or  carved  on  stone. 


KIG.    I.— INSCKlllKl)    STONK    WITH    OKNAM  KN  I  AI.    CROSS 
Ar    KliASK,    CO.     KEKkV 

(From  ii  (iyawiiig  hy  the  late  6'.  / '.  ilii  A'lyiv/) 
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In  order  to  gain  a  complete  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  Celtic  art  it  is  quite  as  important  to 
examine  all  the  decorated  monuments  as  the  metal 
work  and  the  illuminated  MSS.  The  number  of 
existing  specimens  of  early  Irish  metal  work  and 
MSS.  is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
monuments.  At  the  same  time  the  former  are  easy 
of  access  because  they  are  nearly  all  in  museums 
or  libraries  in  large  towns;  whilst  the  latter  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  often  in  the  most 
remote  places  far  away  from  any  railway  station, 
which  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  they  are  so  little 
known. 

To  give  some  idea  of  how  numerous  the  Christian 
sculptured  stones  of  the  pre-Norman  period  are 
in  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  examples 
are  known  to  exist  in  about  300  localities  in 
England,  50  in  Wales,  20  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
250  in  Scotland,  and  60  in  Ireland  ;  making  a 
total  of  680  in  all.  In  many  of  these  localities 
there  are  several  stones,  so  that  the  number  of 
monuments  is  even  greater  still  than  the  number 
of  localities.  A  large  proportion  of  these  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  recent 
church  restorations,  and  others  have  become  known 
to  archKologists  for  the  first  time  in  consequence 


of  new  districts  being  opened  up  by  the  extension 
of  railways.  The  Norman  builders  appear  to  have 
had  the  utmost  contempt  for  anything  Saxon  or 
Celtic,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  smash  up  the 
most  beautiful  crosses  erected  by  their  predecessors 
and  use  the  fragments  as  wall-stones.  An  interest- 
ing instance  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  twelfth- 
century  west  wall  of  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral  in 
Scotland,  the  foundation  course  of  which  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  cross-shafts  taken  from 
the  old  Culdee  burial-ground  close  by.  Fortunately 
the  medic-eval  builders  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  deface  the  sculpture  on  the  monuments  they 
broke  up,  and  in  this  way  many  of  these  priceless 
relics  have  been  preserved  until  their  existence 
was  made  known  in  the  course  of  works  of  restora- 
tion or  rebuilding  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  peculiar  style  of  art  with  which  the 
Christian  monuments  of  the  pre-Norman  period 
in  Great  Britain  are  decorated  has  been  called 
Irish,  because  some  of  the  best  known  and  finest 
examples  of  metal  work,  illuminated  MSS.,  and 
crosses  in  this  style  were  produced  in  Ireland. 
But  as  monuments  exhibiting  the  same  style  of 
decoration,  with  certain  local  modifications,  are 
found  also  in  Scotland,  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  the 
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FIG.    3. — UrRlGHT   CROSS   SLAB   AT   ST.    MADOES, 
rERTHSIIIRE 

(From  a  pholop-aph  by  Ihc  laic  T.  Magnus   lackson.  Esq.) 

Isle  of  Man,  it  will  be  preferable  to  apply  the  term 
Celtic  to  it,  so  as  to  include  those  parts  of  Great 
Britain  where  the  inhabitants  are  still  mainly  of 
Celtic  origin.  The  Christianising  of  Northumbria 
by  Celtic  missionaries  from  lona,  who  settled  at 
Lindisfarne  in  a.d.  635,  spread  the  Celtic  style 
throughout  the  North  of  England,  and  in  the 
South  of  England  it  became  so  blended  with  the 
Saxon  style  that  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  where  Celtic  influence  has  not  made  itself 
more  or  less  felt.  Recent  discoveries  show  that  it 
is  really  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  art  of  the  Celtic  and 
of  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  Christian  monuments.  We 
prefer  to  call  the  style  Celtic  rather  than  Hiberno- 
Saxon,  because  the  Celtic  element  in  it  is  always 


the  predominant  one.  The  Celticism  is  strongest 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England, 
and  weakest  in  the  South. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin  of 
Christian  sculpture  in  Great  Britain.  With  the 
exception  of  the  comparatively  rude  attempts  at 
spiral  decoration  on  the  slabs  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  chambered  tumulus  at 
Newgrange,  Co.  Meath,  we  possess  hardly  any 
indications  that  the  art  of  stone-carving  was 
practised  by  the  Pagan  Celt.  The  Newgrange 
sculptures  are  probably  of  the  Bronze  Age  ;  but 
even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  use  of  iron  was 
known,  and  the  Cells  were  expert  metal-workers, 
wood-carvers,  and  art-potters  (as  shown  by  the 
recent  discoveries  at  the  Glastonbury  marsh 
village),  there  is  no  evidence,  as  far  as  the 
existing  remains  go,  of  sculpture  in  stone  having 
been  practised. 

It  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  art  of  sculpture  in  stone  was  not 
practised  by  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  until 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  *  into  this 
country,  and  that  it  began  at  the  time  when 
dressed  stone  was  substituted  for  wood  as  a 
building  material.  We  say  (/r«j-£-</ .r/^;/^  advisedly, 
because  there  are  forts,  defensive  towers,  beehive 
huts,  and  underground  houses,  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  of  the  pre-Christian  period,  built 
of  undressed  stone,  but  they  show  no  trace  of 
decorative  sculpture. 

The  first  stone  church  erected  in  this  country 
was  that  built  by  St.  Ninian  at  Whithorn,  Wig- 
townshire, A.D.  412,  but  this  was  only  an  isolated 
instance.     Stone  was  not  employed  to  any  great 
extent  for  building  until  at  least  two  centuries 
later.      We   have   the   authority   of  Bede   that 
churches  of  stone  were  built  at  Lincoln,  a.d.  627, 
York,  A.D.  633,  Lastingham,  a.d.  644,  and  Monk- 
wearmouth,    a.d.    674.      The    Right    Rev.    G.    F. 
Browne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  thinks  that  the 
band  of  masons  which    Eddius  says  that  Wilfrid 
took  about  with  him  to  different  places  in  England 
were  also  sculptors,  and  introduced  the  art  where- 
ever   they   went.     It   seems   probable,   also,    that 
when  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow, 
sent  architects    to    Naiton,  King  of  the  Picts,  in 
A.D.  710,  to  build  a  church  of  stone   "according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  Romans,"  sculptors  would  be 
included. 

These  meagre  historical  statements  suggest  that 

*  The  Romans  probably  employed  their   own  masons  in 
Britain. 
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sculpture  may  have  commenced  here  as  early, 
perhaps,  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
As  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  themselves  go,  the  earliest  deco- 
rated cross-slabs  with  reliable  dates  are  those  of 
St.  Berechtir  at  Tullylease,  Co.  Cork,  a.d.  839, 
and  Suibhne,  son  of  Maelhuma,  at  Clonmacnois, 
King's  County,  a.d  887.  The  high  crosses  of 
Muireadach,  at  Monasterboice,  Co.  Louth,  and 
of  King  Flann  at  Clonmacnois,  were  erected 
between  a.d.  904  and  924. 

The  archffiological  method  of  arranging  the 
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FIG.    5. — CROSS   OF    HOUEI.T  KIi;.    6. — CROSS   AT    TEN- 

AT    LI.ANTWIT    MAJOR  MON    PRIORY,    ANGLE- 

SEY.      (From  a  draw- 
ing hy  Harold  Hughes) 

monuments  in  a  series  showing  their  evolution 
supplies  a  certain  amount  of  information  as  to 
their  approximate  age,  it  being  assumed  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  simpler  the  form  the  earlier  the  date.  In 
such  a  series,  then,  we  begin  with  the  simplest 
forms  and  the  most  primitive  technical  processes, 
and  gradually  proceed  onwards  to  more  compli- 
cated forms  and  technical  processes  requiring 
greater  skill.  Architectural  and  decorative  forms 
are  evolved  much  in  the  same  way  as  plants  and 
animals.  When  variation  has  once  set  in  it 
generally  tends  in  a  particular  direction,  so  that 
successive  variations  produce  a  cumulative  effect, 
instead  of  one  neutralising  the  other. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  arrange  the  early 
Christian  monuments  of  this  country  in  a  series 
showing  their  evolution,  as  being  the  easiest  way 
in  which  they  can  be  studied ;  but  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
prove  that  the  changes  followed  each  other  in 
chronological  order,  as  they  should  do  according 
to  the  strict  laws  of  evolution. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  earliest  Christian  monu- 
ments are  rude  pillar-stones,  not  dressed  into  any 
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regular  architectural  form  artificially,  with  the  Chi- 
Rho  monogram  of  Christ,*  or  the  Cross,  incised, 
and  inscriptions  in  debased  Latin  capitals  or 
Ogams. t  There  is  sometimes  a  little  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  crosses  and  the  inscriptions  are  of 
the  same  date,  but  when  the  cross  is  of  early  form 
and  bears  the  same  signs  of  antiquity  as  the  inscrip- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  for  dorbting  that  they 
were  cut  simultaneously.  These  rude  pillar-stones 
are  known  from  the  forms  of  the   letters  and  the 

*  As  at  Pcnmachno,  CarnarvonshiiL'. 
+  As  at  Aglish,  Co.  Kerry,  and  Margani  Mounlain,  Gla- 
morganshire. 


FIG.    7.— CROSS   OF   MUIREADACU    (A.I).    924)    AT 
MONASTERBOICE,    CO.    LOUTH 


peculiarities  of  the  language  oi  the  ins.criptions  to 
belong  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries. 
They  are  as  devoid  of  decorative  features  as  they 
are  of  architectural  form. 

Next  in  the  stage  of  development  come  slabs  or 
pillars,  not  shaped  artificially,  having  ornamental 
crosses  and  inscriptions  in  Hiberno-Saxon  minus- 
cules (a  technical  term  which  need  not  frighten  our 
readers  unduly,  as  it  simply  means  the  small  letters 
of  the  Roman  alphabet). 

An  example  of  this  type  of  monument  is  given 
on  Fig.  I.  It  stands  in  the  ancient  burial-ground 
at  Reask,  Co.  Kerry,  and  has  carved  upon  it  a  cross 
within  a  circle,  having  expanded  ends  to  the  arms 
and  spiral  ornament  on  each  side  of  the  shaft. 
Cross-slabs  of  this  kind  were  sometimes  placed 
erect  and  sometimes  lying  flat  on  the  ground. 
Many  of  them  were  sepulchral,  like  the  one  shown 
in  the  centre  of  Fig.  2,  from  Fen  Arthur,  Pem- 
brokeshire, now  in  St.  David's  Cathedral.  It  has, 
in  addition  to  a  cross  encircled  by  a  key-pattern 
border,  the  name  of  the  deceased,  "  Gurmarc,"  and 
there  is  another  plain  cross  on  the  back,  from  which 
it  seems  that  it  was  intended  to  stand  in  an  erect 
position.  The  slabs  on  either  side  have  circular 
crosses  formed  of  key-patterns  and  interlaced  work, 
but  no  inscriptions.  Both  are  eflective  bits  of  de- 
coration, contrasting  curiously  with  the  uncouth 
shapes  of  the  natural  boulders  on  which  the  crosses 
are  sculptured.  A  modern  stone-carver  would 
have  wasted  much  time  and  material  in  reducing 
the  natural  shapes  of  the  unhewn  blocks  to  some 
truly  geometrical  form  (as  was  done  with  the  Koh- 
i-Nur  diamond),  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
there  would  have  been  the  least  gain  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view. 

The  Pen  Arthur  cross-slabs  were  so  little  cared 
for  a  few  years  ago  that  the  "  Gurmarc  "  stone  was 
used  as  a  gatepost,  one  of  the  others  built  into  a 
hedge,  and  the  third  lying  in  the  road  to  prop  open 
a  gate.  Through  the  good  offices  of  the  late  Dean 
Allen  they  are  now  placed  safely  under  cover  in 
Bishop  Vaughan's  Chapel  in  St.  David's  Cathe- 
dral. 

Other  cross-slabs  of  this  type  are  to  be  seen 
surmounting  the  rude  stone  altars  forming  praying- 
stations  on  Innismurray  and  other  early  monastic 
settlements  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  showing 
that  they  were  not  always  confined  to  sepulchral 
purposes  only.  The  ornamental  cross-slabs  just 
described  are  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
centuries. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  combination  of  the  cross 
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with  the  circular  ring,  which  feature  distinguishes 
the  Celtic  cross  from  all  other  kinds.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  ring  is,  like  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  symbolical  of  eternity,*  but  appears  far 
more  probable  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  sur- 
vival of  the  circular  wreath  or  medallion  within 
which  the  Chi-Rho  monogram  of  Christ  is  gene- 
rally enclosed  on  the  coins  of  Constantine  and  on 
sculptured  Christian  sarcophagi  of  Italy  and  Gaul, 

*  The  only  evidence  for  this  is  a  Latin  inscription  on  a 
monument  at  Milan,  illustrated  in  Alleyranza's  "  Monu- 
menti  Antichi  di  Milano,"  p.  ig. 


and  the  lintels  of  doorways  in   Syria  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries. 

We  have  already  seen  that  on  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian monuments  in   Great   Britain   the  cross  with 
expanded  ends  to  the  arms   is  entirely  enclosed 
within   the  circle,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Chi-Rho  monogram. t     Subsequent  developments, 
as  we  shall  show,  have  come  about  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  so    that  they 
project  beyond  the  ring,  or  decreasing  the  diameter 
of  the  ring,  which  would  produce  the  same  result. 
The  monument  standing  in  St.  Madoes  Church- 
yard,  Perthshire,  shown   in   Fig.  3,  affords  a  very 
beautiful    instance    of    a    highly 
decorated  cross-slab   in   the   later 
Celtic  style,  perhaps  of  the  ninth 
century.     It  is  in  advance  of  the 
cross-slabs    previously    described, 
on   account   of  the    stone   being 
dressed    into   a   regular   architec- 
tural form  instead  cf    being   left 
in  its  rough  state,  and  because  the 
sculpture   is    in  relief  instead   of 
being    incised.     The    material    of 
which  the  St.  Madoes  cross-slab 
is  composed  is  old  red  sandstone, 
with  quartz  pebbles  embedded  in 
it.     The  tool-marks  on  the  quartz 
pebbles  are  as  sharp  and  distjnct 
as  the  day  they  were  cut,  perhaps 
a  thousand  years  ago.     They  now 
project  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  surrounding   surface, 
thus  giving  an  exact  measurement 
of  the  amount  of  weathering  which 
has  taken  place  during  ten  cen- 
turies of  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Here  the  ends  of  the  arms  of 
the  cross  are  seen  projecting  be- 
yond   the    ring.      The    rounded 
hollows  between   the  arms  follow 
as   a  natural  consequence,  being 
introduced  to  improve  the  aesthetic 
appearance  of  the  design.     Some- 
times   the     hollows    are    square, 
stepped,  or  cusped,  but  the  object 
is  the   same.       The    St.    Madoes 
stone  affords  a  typical  example  of 
the   most  common  form   of  pre- 
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t  Transitional  forms  between  the  Chi- 
Rho  monogram  and  the  cross  within  a 
circle  having  expanded  ends  to  the  arms, 
exist  at  Kirkmadrine  and  at  Whithorn, 
Wigtownshire. 


{From  a  photoi;raph  by  W.  La 


FIG.  9.— THE  CROSS  OF  SS.   PATRICK 
•■cme,Dubii„)  AND   COLUMBA  AT  KELLS 
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Norman  Christian  monument  in  Scotland.  It 
suggests  an  exact  reproduction  of  one  of  tin-  cross- 
|)ages  of  illuminated  Scotic  MSS. 

We  now  i)roceed  to  consider  other  monuments 
illustrating  the  transition  from  the  upright  cross- 
slab  to  the  free-standing  high  cross  of  the  lona  or 
Irish  ty[)e.  On  the  St.  Madoes  stone  the  decora- 
tive sculpture  consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  the 
cross  and  the  background.  The  changes  of  form 
we  are  about  to  trace  resulted  from  a  gradual 
removal  of  the  background,  and  piercing  the 
hollows  between  the  arms  right  through  the  slab 
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until  at  last  the  outline  of  the  cross  and 
that  of  the  monument  were  the  same. 

The  first  step  in  the  modification  of 
the  shape  of  the  rectangular  cross-slab  is 
the  rounding  of  the  top  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  outline  of  the  cross  within  the 
circle.  We  have  a  good  instance  of  this 
in  the  Papil  stone  (Fig.  4)  now  in  the 
Edinburgh  Museum.  It  is  interesting 
also  on  account  of  the  Celtic  monks  with 
their  leathern  book  satchels  *  slung  over 
their  shoulders  represented  on  each  side 
of  the  shaft.  We  cannot  linger  now  over 
the  beast  with  spiral  ornament,  or  the 
bird-headed  monsters  armed  with  axes. 

If  the  background  on  each  side  of  the 
shaft  of  the  cross  be  removed  we  get,  what 
is  perhaps  not  very  appropriately  called,  a 
wheel-cross,  as  at  Llantwit  Major,  Gla- 
morganshire (Fig.  s).  There  are  other 
good  examples  of  this  type  at  Kirk  Brad- 
dan  and  Lonan,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Margam  Abbey  in  Glamorganshire,  and 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  many  places  in  Corn- 
wall, t 

In  the  cross  at  Penmon  Priory,  Angle- 
sey, the  arms  begin  to  show  in  the  outline 
of  the  monument,  as  on  Fig.  6.  This 
form  cannot  be  commended  on  artistic 
grounds  and  has  an  archaeological  interest 
only.  It  is  uncommon  except  in  Corn- 
wall. 

Lastly,  when  the  hollows  between  the 

arms  and  the  ring  are  pierced  right  through, 

the  whole  outline  of  the  cross  can  be  seen 

**  standing  out  against  a  background  of  sky 

instead  of  stone.     In  Cornwall  these  are 

popularly    called     "  four-hole "      crosses. 

One   of   the   most    perfect  and  beautiful 

specimens  of  the   free-standing   cross    is 

that  of  the  Muireadach  at  Monasterboice, 

Co.  Louth,  shown  on  Fig.   7.      It  is  of 

a  fine-grained   sandstone,    and   is   constructed   of 

three  separate  pieces :  ( i )  The  base,  in  the  form 

of  a  truncated  pyramid,  2  ft.  6  ins.  high;  (2)  the 

shaft,  two  side  arms,  and  the  four  quadrants  of  the 

connecting  ring,    11    ft.    2    ins.   high ;  and  (3)  the 

top  arm  of  the  cross,   3   ft.  3   ins.  high,  evidently 

made  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  metal  shrines  of 

the  period,  which  in  its  turn  seems  to  have  been 

copied  from  an  oratory  with  a  high-pitched  gabled 

*    Exislini;  specimens  uf  these  leathern  book  satchels  are 
still  to  l)C  seen  at  Tvhlity  College,  DiiMin,  and  Oxford, 
t  Sef  A.  (1.  Lantidon's  "Old  Cornish  Crosses." 
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roof.*  The  total  height  of  the  cross,  including 
the  base,  is  17  ft.  ii  ins.,  and  the  extreme  diameter 
across  the  arms  7  ft.  These  dimensions  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  scale  for  the  photographs.  The 
sculpture  is  in  high  relief  and  is  arranged  in  panels. 
The  outline  of  the  cross  is  well  defined  by  a  bold 
roll-moulding,  and  the  panels  are  surrounded  by 
a  cable-moulding  within  it.  The  sculpture  con- 
sists  principally  of  figure   subjects,    which    cover 

*  The  roofing  tiles,  conventionally  treated,  can  lie  clearly 
seen  in  the  photograph.  Since  the  early  Irish  oratories  were 
roofed  with  stone,  and  not  slates  or  tiles,  it  is  probable  that 
the  roof  was  taken  from  a  Byzantine  building. 
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the  whole  of  the  space  available  for  decoration 
on  the  front  and  back,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ring  and  the  narrow  parts  of  the  arms  within  the 
ring.  Geometrical,  zoomorphit,  and  foliageous 
designs  occupy  a  quite  subordinate  position  on 
the  two  narrow  faces  of  the  cross.  In  the  early 
Irish  MSS.  we  find  ornament  always  takes  pre- 
cedence of  figure  subjects  ;  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  we  have  here.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Celtic  art  had  entered  upon  a  new  and  later 
stage  of  its  development  at  the  time  that  the 
crosses  of  this  type  were  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century. 

The  figure  subjects,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  made  out,  are  .Scrip- 
tural. In  the  centre  of  the  head 
of  the  cross,  on  the  front,  is  the 
Crucifixion,  and  on  the  back  the 
Last  Judgment,  with  Christ  in 
Glory,  St.  Michael  weighing  the 
souls,  the  righteous  in  heaven,  and 
the  doom  of  the  wicked.  On  the 
shaft  on  the  back  are  represented 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the 
Temptation  and  E.xpulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise. 
The  details  of  the  costume  of  the 
figures  on  the  front  of  the  shaft  of 
the  cross  are  of  considerable  inte- 
rest ;  in  one  case  the  method  of 
wearing  the  Celtic  penannular 
brooch  being  clearly  indicated. 

The  purely  ornamental  portions 
of  the  design  of  the  cross  of 
Muireadach  are  beyond  all  praise, 
and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  figures  that  we  find 
out  the  weak  point  of  the  ("eitic 
artist.  The  bodies  of  the  men  are 
too  squat,  the  limbs  show  a  ten- 
dency to  excessive  plumpness  like 
those  of  cupids  or  cherubs,  and 
the  heads  are  of  the  bullet  shape 
instead  of  being  oval.  Notwith- 
standing these  defects,  the  figtires 
sculptured  on  the  crosses  show  a 
marked  improvement  upon  those 
represented  in  the  illuminated 
MS.S.  Even  in  such  masterpieces 
of  decorative  art  as  the  "  Hook  of 
Kells  "  the  figures  are  barbarous 
beyond  conception,  and  the  minia- 
tures of  King  David  in  the  Irish 
Psalter  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
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bridge,  have  been  singled  out  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as 
examples  of  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  it  is 
possible  to  reach  in  portraying  the  human  form 
divine.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Irish  art  did  not 
remain  stationary,  but  was  steadily  advancing 
towards  perfection  both  in  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  had 
not  the  Norman  invasion  of  Strongbow  crushed 
the  Celtic  genius  we  might  have  witnessed  a  native 
style  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

The  cross  of  Muireadach  is  inscribed  at  the  liase 
of  the  shaft,  "  Or  do  Muireadach  las  andernad  in 
chrossa "  ("Pray  for  Muireadach  by  whom  this 
cross  was  made").  This  is  in  all  probability  the 
Muireadach,  son  of  Flann,  Abbot  of  Monasterboice, 
who  died  in  a.d.  924.  We  have  described  this 
monument  rather  fully  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
specimens  with  a  well-authenticated  date,  affording 
a  good  landmark  in  the  study  of  Celtic  art.  There 
are  two  other  crosses  at  Monasterboice,  one  of  them 
the  loftiest  monument  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  being 
nearly  22  feet  high,  and  the  other  much  smaller, 
and  decorated  with  a  cross  of  spiral  work  only. 

The  cross  of  King  Flann  at  Clonmacnois,  King's 
Co.  (Fig.  8),  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  King 
Flann,  son  of  Malachy  and  Colman,  Abbot  of 
Clonmacnois,  both  of  whom  died  a.d.  904.  It  is 
of  the  same  period  and  style  as  the  cross  of  Muire- 
adach at  Monasterboice,  but  the  figures  all  have  a 
nimbus  round  the  head,  perhaps  indicating  Byzan- 
tine influence.  The  other  cross  at  Clonmacnois 
has  only  ornament  upon  it  and  no  figure  subjects. 
On  one  of  the  panels  there  is  foliage  like  that  on 
the  sculptured  stones  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia, 
a  proof  that  the  art  is  not  purely  Irish,  but  was  in- 
debted to  Saxon  England  for  some  of  its  motives. 

Another  great  collection  of  crosses  is  to  be  seen 
at  Kells,  Co.  Meath.  This  place  is  celebrated 
from  its  association  with  St.  Columba,  and  from 
the  "  Book  of  Kells  "  having  been  written  there. 

The  cross  of  SS.  Patrick  and  Columba  (Fig.  9), 
so  called  because  it  bears  an  inscription  showing 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  these  two  saints,  stands  in 
the  churchyard  at  Kells  near  the  Round  Tower. 
It  is  decorated  with  figure  subjects  and  ornament. 
Amongst  the  subjects  are  the  Crucifixion,  Christ 
in  (}lory,  Daniel  in  the  Lions' Den,  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  the  'i'hrcc  Children  in  the  I'iery  Furnace, 
Adam  and  I'^ve,  and  I  )avid  and  the  Lion.  On  the 
shaft  below  the  Crucifixion  will  be  noticed  figures 
of  men  placed  swastika  fashion,  a  design  peculiar 
to  Celtic  art. 

The  cross  shown  on  Fig.  10  stands  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  town    of  Kells.     It  has   been 
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greatly  mutilated.  There  are  some  nice  bits  of 
interlaced  work  on  the  quadrants  of  the  rings  con- 
necting the  arms,  and  an  interesting  series  of  Scrip- 
tural figure  subjects  on  the  shaft,  including  Adam 
and  Eve  and  the  Soldiers  at  the  Sepulchre.  On 
the  base  are  to  be  noticed  hunting  and  battle 
scenes  and  a  very  remarkable  group  of  centaurs 
and  other  fabulous  creatures. 

The  third  cross  at  Kells  (Fig.  11)  is  in  the 
churchyard,  where  it  has  been  re-erected  by  the 
Irish  Oftice  of  Works.  It  is  an  unique  instance  of 
a  cross  in  a  half-finished  state,  and  from  which  we 
are  able  to  learn  the  technical  methods  adopted  by 
the  sculptor  in  executing  his  design. 

The  remaining  monument  at  Kells  is  a  cross- 
shaft  and  base  also  in  the  churchyard.  It  has 
upon  its  narrow  faces  some  good  interlaced  work, 
key  patterns  and  spirals,  and  upon  the  broad  faces 
panels  of  figure  subjects,  amongst  which  Noah  in 
the  Ark  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ  are  the  most 
remarkable. 

Having  given  a  general  idea  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian sculptured  monuments  of  Ireland,  we  hope  in 
a  second  article  to  compare  them  with  those  in 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  show  the 
different  local  varieties  in  the  shapes  of  the  monu- 
ments and  the  patterns  used  in  their  decoration. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Mansel  Franklen  for 
kind  permission  to  make  use  of  his  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  some  of  the  Irish  crosses. 

Henry  O'Neill's  work  on  the  Irish  crosses  has 
long  been  out  of  print,  so  that  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning  that  Miss  Margaret  Stokes,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  early  Christian  art  in  Ireland,  is 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  mono- 
graph on  these  ancient  monuments,  which  will 
shortly  be  published  as  one  of  the  Cunningham 
memoirs  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 


"EXPRESSIVE     "LINE."       BY 
FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 


I  Amongst  the  things  I  opened  on  New 

A  Jl  Year's  morning  was  a  big  brown  en- 
velope addressed  to  me  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
IMitor  of  The  Studio.  It  contained  what,  at  the 
first  moment,  I  presumed  were  two  original  draw- 
ings by  that  engaging  Frenchman,  Forain.  I  be- 
thought me,  "  What  a  ^rttty  etrenne  !  Doubtless," 
I  reflected,  "  the  Editor  of  The  Studio,  wishing  to 
pleasantly  remember  the  circumstance  that  another 
year  has  somehow  passed  over  my  tired  head — 
that  I  have  survived  a  hundred  calamities,  and  the 
printed  disapproval  of  a  well-known  critic — doubt- 
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less  the  Editor  seeks  to  cheer  or  to  congratulate  me 
by  the  offering  of  a  couple  of  Forains."  Alas  ! 
they  were  reproductions.  In  the  brown  envelope 
there  was  a  neat  note.  Might  not  the  reproduc- 
tions— in  substance,  this  is  what  it  said  to  me — 
might  not  the  reproductions  from  two  drawings  of 
Forain's  suggest  a  text  which,  as  the  Editor  knew, 
to  no  one  more  than  to  myself  could  it  be  con- 
genial to  preach  upon  ?  The  text — reticence  of  work- 
manship, economy,  and  expressiveness  of  "  line." 
There  was  a  certain  tendency,  nowadays,  amongst 
our  younger  artists,  especially  amongst  illustrators, 
to  avoid  the  frank  employment  of  "  line,"  and  to 
make  many  strokes  in  themselves  most  of  them 
meaningless  as  well  as  crowded  :  done  to  secure 
"  tone."  Could  not  a  little  sermon  be  preached 
on  the  saving  grace  of  a  return  to  "  line  "  ?  And, 
to  fortify  the  matter,  if  Forain  was  not  enough,  the 
Editor  could  choose  some  Japanese  drawings,  draw- 
ings in  line,  which,  by-the-bye,  like  F'orain's,  should 
be  brush  drawings.  So  perhaps  a  little  healthy 
lesson  might  be  taught  to  excellent  young  men. 

I  accepted  the  Editor's  proposition,  but  added  to 
it  a  rider  of  my  own.  He  was  quite  right,  I  told 
him  :  no  one  enjoyed  more  thoroughly  than  I  did 
the  accomplishment,  in  any  art,  of  a  great  thing  by 
little  means  :  terse,  pregnant  literature  ;  decisive, 
economic  draughtsmanship.  And  in  regard  to  the 
draughtsmanship,  those  Forains  illustrated  the 
matter  well,  and  so,  no  doubt,  would  the  Japanese 


drawings,  which  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  select, 
for  no  one  knew  them  better.  But,  if  I  preach,  I 
said,  my  illustrations  should  be  drawn  from  sources 
wider,  and  some  of  them,  at  all  events,  in  time 
more  remote.  "  Your  excellent  young  men  know 
something  of  Forain,  as  they  know  Phil  May. 
The  Japanese  they  will  receive  gladly.  I  should 
like,  if  you  please,  the  illustrations  to  take  them 
into  other  worlds  as  well.  For,  when  you  insist 
upon  the  expressiveness  of  '  line,'  and  the  econo- 
mical use  of  it,  you  insist  practically  upon  the  value 
of  a  quality  not  recognised  only  by  the  modern 
Frenchman  and  the  Japanese,  but  the  property 
rather  of  nearly  all  great  artists,  from  the  days  when, 
in  whatever  land,  pictorial  art  first  became  mature." 
The  Editor  assented,  and  I  convinced  myself 
very  speedily  that  my  sermon  would  be  best 
preached  by  the  illustrations  themselves,  did  I  but 
choose  discreetly,  and  that  my  words  need  be  but 
few.  Phil  May  was  talked  about.  Excellent ;  but 
already  very  familiar,  and,  as  far  as  method  is  con- 
cerned, in  some  measure  a  result  of  the  French- 
men. Let  us,  I  thought,  go  farther.  But,  not  to 
go  too  far  at  first,  let  there  be  a  Charles  Keenc. 
And  we  thought  of  one — a  portrait  of  Millais.*  If 
Charles  Keene's  work  has  any  quality  at  all,  it  has  the 
quality  of  expressive  line.  How  it  differs  from  that 
of  his  contemporaries  in  the  publication  to  which  he 

*   This   pmtiait    was    pulilisliL-d    as  a   suppkniciU    to   thu 
I'djiiiary  number  uf  The  Studio. 
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most  of  all  contributed!  How 
it  diflers,  most  of  all,  from  Du 
Maurier's  !  Not  that  I  would 
underrate  for  a  moment  the 
steady  elegance  of  Mr.  Du 
Maurier's  work  :  its  complete- 
ness —  acquired  seemingly 
laboriously — within  its  recog- 
nised limits.  But  so  many 
lines,  after  all,  where,  per- 
haps, there  might  have  been 
so  few.  And  the  medium, 
visibly  a  little  hard,  a  little 
rigid.  The  mere  method  of 
Charles  Keene — the  method 
to  which  we  confine  our- 
selves— the  mere  method  is 
so  different.  The  selection 
of  line,  how  economical,  and 
how  severe  ! 

But,  if  it  is  severity,  if  it 
is  economy,  if  it  is  charm  of 
"  line  "  we  want  to  illustrate, 
must  we  not  in  fairness  turn, 
too,  to  a  great  artist  half 
forgotten  by  the  public,  and 
never  properly  appreciated — 
the  artist,  above  all  things,  of 
exquisite  suggestion — I  mean 
Flaxman  ?  The  public,  so 
far  as  it  knows  of  him  at  all, 


I'ROM   A    DRAWING 


BY   FLAXMAN 


knows  of  him  as  a  sculptor. 
But  he  wrought  exquisite 
book-illustrations,  and  so 
fertile  in  ideas  was  he,  that, 
as  regards  his  sculptured 
pieces,  they  do  not  embody 
and  carry  out  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  designs  that  came 
so  easily  to  his  great  mind 
and  noble  vision.  And, 
whether  in  sculpture  or  in 
pencilled  design,  or  in  draw- 
ings in  Indian  ink,  I  like 
him  best  of  all  perhaps  when 
he  is  simplest.  What  a 
classic  austerity,  what  a  re- 
fined yet  intimate  truth,  in 
the  sculptured  panel,  the 
low  relief,  at  Bath  !— Dr. 
Sibthorpe,  the  botanist,  cul- 
ling a  llower.  And  the  some 
hundred  drawings  at  Univer- 
sity College,  and  the  drawings 
at  the  British  Museum  !  I 
went  to  the  Museum  piint- 
rooni — the  home  of  drawings 
as  well  as  of  engravings — and 
from  two  Solander  cases  I 
chose  two  drawings.  One  of 
them  is  but  of  two  figures, 
but  in  a    dozen    lines    only. 
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Two  figures  and  a  pedestal.  Mother  and  child. 
I  said  a  dozen  lines;  but  such  is  the  spontaneity, 
the  continuity,  and  grace — it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  where  each  line  stops  and  where  each 
line  begins.  The  inspiration  of  the  thing  is  Greek, 
of  course.  But  Flaxman  was — or  seems  to  be 
sometimes — more  Greek  than  the  Greeks.  The 
second  drawing  is  less  strictly  classical ;  though 
of  a  classical  theme,  it  is  more  florid.  Its  inspira- 
tion is  from  the  Renaissance  of  Italy,  albeit  it  is 
an  illustration  of  the  days  and  works  of  Hesiod. 
It  is  entitled  The  Good  Race,  and  under  Blake's 
engraving  of  it,  in  the  publication  issued  in  1817, 
the  words  that  are  placed  are: 


Dwells  in  their  liorde 


"  Genial  Peace 
and  their  VmUh  increa 


Both  of  the  Flaxman  drawings  are  done  in  Indian 
ink,  with  the  pen. 

The  two  drawings  by  Forain 
speak  for  themselves — full,  per- 
haps, of  the  only  quality  which 
that  artist  displays  more  con- 
stantly than  Steinlen  :  for  Stein- 
len  is  a  genius  as  great.  The 
Japanese  drawing  also  speaks  for 
itself,  and  is  sure,  amongst  the 
younger  people,  of  a  public  to 
welcome  it.  My  own  words 
may  be  reserved  for  the  remain- 
ing masters,  Rembrandt  and 
Diirer,  giants  of  whose  power 
no  instructed  person  can  pos- 
sibly be  doubtful ;  but  giants 
still  of  whom  among  the  younger 
school,  brought  up  a  little  too 
exclusively  on  the  dexterity  of 
the  Parisian  studio,  only  one  is 
popularly  recognised  as  among 
the  gods  of  art.  For  myself,  the 
more  I  study  Diirer  the  more 
am  I  uncertain  whether  in  the 
last  resort  it  is  to  him  or  to  Rem- 
brandt we  are  to  award  the  ]xilm. 
Both  the  1  )urer  and  the  Rem- 
brandt that  I  have  chosen  in 
illustration  of  the  power  of 
simple  economic  line  come 
from  the  great  collection  of 
Old  Masters'  drawings  which 
it  was  the  [jride  of  Malcolm 
of  Poltalloch  —  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  great  neighbour  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  father  of  the  first 
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peer — to  accumulate  at  that  house  of  his  abutting 
on  Park  Lane,  which  has  since  been  dismantled 
and  destroyed.  Diirer's  drawings  are,  in  method, 
very  various.  Amongst  them  are  some  of  the 
first  water-colours  :  amongst  them  two  little  draw- 
ings in  silver-point,  serene  and  equable  and  firm : 
amongst  them,  too,  elaborate  detailed  studies. 
But  in  illustration  of  the  expressiveness  of  well- 
selected  line  I  could  not  choose  any  of  these.  I 
chose  instead  a  rather  large  scale  drawing  with 
the  reed  pen — full  of  masculine  imagination  and 
vigorous  handwork.  "  Memento  mei "  are  the 
words  printed  decoratively  at  the  side  of  it ;  it  is  an 
early  drawing,  of  1505,  and,  in  its  presentation  of 
a  King  of  Terrors,  mounted,  riding,  it  recalls,  or 
has  some  mental  relation  to,  the  famous  print. 
The  Knight  of  Death.  There  it  stands,  awful, 
weird,  significant,  beyond  all  praise,  the  creation 
of  a  genius  and  a  master. 


p.  /.  BillingJiurst 


I  might  have  illustrated  "  line  "  by  some  abstract 
of  landscape  from  the  hand  of  Titian.  I  might 
have  illustrated  it  by  a  drawing  of  Raphael  ;  by  a 
study  aux  trois  crayons  from  the  hand  of  Watteau, 
by  a  reproduction  of  a  Demarteau  print  by  Boucher, 
by  an  etching  of  Whistler.  I  chose,  however,  as 
has  been  said  already,  a  Rembrandt  landscape. 
The  simple  etching,  Sixs  Bridge,  might  have  been 
employed,  or  the  long  suavity  and  vast  expanse  of 
the  estate  of  Uytenbogaert — The  Gokhveighc/s 
Field.  But  I  preferred  again  a  simple  pen  drawing — 
that  would  compare  more  fairly  with  the  modern 
work  we  were  to  have  in  any  case,  and  would 
assert  (as  well  as  the  Goidweigher's  Field  itself,  or 


the  Landscape  with  a  Tower)  above  all  "'claims  of 
modern  cleverness,  the  inalienable  claim  of  Style. 
So  the  photographer  has  been  bidden  to  reproduce 
for  us  the  pen  drawing  described  at  the  Museum 
as  Landsca/e  ivith  Road  beside  a  Canal.  Often  by 
Rembrandt,  as  by  another  master,  a  little  wash  is 
employed,  to  give  a  space  of  shadow  or  to  perform 
some  modelling.  But  this  is  "line"  unmixed — 
line  pure  and  definite — nor  do  I  know  the  master 
of  our  day  to  whom  it  may  not  administer  a  lesson. 
Notice  its  easy,  its  seemingly  almost  unconscious 
inclusion  of  so  many  a  fact.  And  its  unity,  too,  and 
its  charm  !  A  brief  bridge  spans  a  ditch  between  the 
main  road  and  a  close,  of  orchard  or  of  pasture  land, 
with  its  high  gate.  Trees  edge 
the  way.  Into  the  immense 
distance  the  road  goes  straight 
upon  its  course.  There  is  an 
endless  vista.  Simplification 
of  fact  can  scarcely,  I  suppose, 
be  carried  farther,  nor  can  fact 
on  fact  be  presented  more  con- 
vincingly, in  a  scene  which,  to 
endow  it  with  an  interest  so 
enduring,  required  a  great 
vision  as  well  as  a  great  hand. 
To  amateur,  as  well  as  to  prac- 
tising artist  or  to  youthful 
student,  a  group  gathered 
together,  as  is  ours  for  this 
article,  from  many  diverse 
schools,  and  in  full  sympathy 
with  different  methods,  should 
teach  the  inutility  of  sacrific- 
ing, in  any  draughtsmanship, 
for  the  attainment  of  any  other 
aim,  the  expressiveness  of  the 
selected  line,  learnedly  chosen, 
and  when  chosen,  economi- 
cally and  firmly  laid. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 
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It  would  be  convenient, 
especially  to  those  afflicted 
with  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  classify  things  in  general, 
if  the  etiquette  of  criticism 
permitted  living  artists  to  be 
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formally  entitled  "  of  the 
school  of  So-and-so."  Not, 
of  course,  using  the  word 
"  school  "  as  implying  any 
educational  establishment ; 
but  denoting  the  real  pupil's 
attitude  to  his  real  master 
— a  master  whom  he  may 
never  have  met,  but  whose 
influence  is  patent  enough 
in  the  disciple's  work.  If 
this  were  allowable  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  the  right 
inscription  for  Mr.  Billing- 
hurst  ;  but  there  are  two 
people's  feelings  to  be  con- 
sidered before  labelling  a 
living  craftsman  thus — first 
his  own,  and  secondly  his 
hero's.  Oddly  enough,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the 
last  person  to  discover  a 
dominant  influence  is  the 
one  who  has  supplied  it ; 
but  perhaps,  as  a  natural 
counter  -  balance  to  this 
density,  an  artist  often  more 
bitterly  dislikes  work  which 
an  average  person  regards 
as  singularly  like  his  own 
than  work  which  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  his 
theories  and  principles. 
Therefore  it  were  best  not 
to   name  the  draughtsman 
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whom  Mr.  Billinghurst  has  taken  for  model,  but  to 
look  at  the  work  on  its  own  merits,  and  acknow- 
ledge frankly  that  the  likeness  is  far  more  in  acci- 
dents of  framing,  lettering  and  line  than  in  subject 
or  its  interpretation. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  animals  attracting  a  modern 
student.  Possibly  for  two  reasons:  first,  that  of  late 
animal  portraiture  has  discarded  the  old  conven- 
tional rendering  and  calls  for  subtlety  of  insight 
and  analysis  of  character  to  a  degree  scarce  below 
that  required  for  the  highest  class  of  human  por- 
traiture, and  next  because  even  the  most  difficult 
animal  to  draw — the  genus  homo — still  appears  in 
much  decorative  line  work  as  a  symbol  rather  than 


an  image,  and  the  artist  who  only  represents  men 
by  wooden  dolls  shows  a  strange  timidity,  which 
prevents  his  treating  the  rest  of  a  Noah's  Ark  in 
similar  fashion. 

Mr.  Billinghurst  has  steered  midway  between 
the  extremes  of  symbolism  and  photographic 
realism  ;  his  animals  are  not  individuals  as  Mr. 
J.  M.  Swan,  for  one,  depicts  them,  nor  are 
they  entirely  conventionalised  hieroglyphics  which 
we  recognise  as  we  recognise  pictures,  cupids, 
cherubim  and  angels  by  certain  formute,  not  by 
comparison  with  our  own  observation.  In  short, 
his  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  are  of  the  fauna  of 
fairyland  and  fancy,  rather  than  of  fact. 

It   is   hard,    in  discussing 
publicly  the  work  of  a  student, 
to    avoid    taking    him    as   a 
text,   and    reading  a  sermon 
on    the  innocent    cause ;    or 
to  do    justice    to    his    merit 
without     using     praise    that 
may   easily    defeat    its    end. 
In    private    conversation     a 
frank   criticism    may   escape 
the  charge   of    censure,    be- 
cause it  is  possible  to  mingle 
equally  frank   approval  with 
it.     But    in    print    the    first 
may  appear  brutal  and  unde- 
served, and  the  second  hyper- 
bolic and  equally  undeserved. 
Therefore,  at  the  risk  of  re- 
ducing the  subject  of  one's 
discourse  to    a   mere  speci- 
men whence  to  draw  various 
morals,  it  seems  more  decent 
to    leave    Mr.    Billinghurst's 
work   to  plead  for  itself,    to 
make    its    own    friends,    and 
explain    (as    it     does    quite 
clearly)  his  aims  and  his  ideas 
of  modern  illustration.   Look- 
ing closely  into  it  one  quality 
is  apparent — a  delightful  sense 
of  humour,    which    is   never 
too    common    to   incur    the 
danger  of  being  undervalued. 
For  humour  is  the  salt  of  art, 
and  gives  a  certain  humanity 
to  the  most  lofty  conceptions. 
In   nearly    all    the    greatest 
canvases     of    the     National 
Gallery  it  is  evident.     Scarce 
any  subject  is  too  solemn  for 
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when  experience  has  settled  exactly 
what  aspect  of  the  visible  world  it 
is  to  be  his  main  purpose  to  de- 
pict. It  is  too  early  yet  to  pro- 
phesy in  his  case  :  who  would  have 
foretold  the  great  marine  painter 
from  Henry  Moore's  patiently 
wrought  drawings  of  animals  ?  or 
that  the  little  bits  of  scenery  in 
Mr.  Walter  Crane's  Neiv  Forest, 
1862,  were  but  the  prelude  to  a 
long  career  of  decorative  triumphs? 
E.  B.  S. 
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OME  DECORA- 
TIONS FOR  A 
LIBRARY.  BY 
'GERALD  MOIRA 
AND  F.  LYNN 
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its  presence.  For  humour — whether  good  humour, 
or  its  antithesis,  morbid  satire— keeps  its  freshness 
when  other  fashions  have  passed.  Space  forbids  a 
list  of  titles  of  the  world's  masterpieces  that  could 
be  adduced  as  instances  ;  i)ul  the  few  wherein 
iiumour  does  not  lurk  are  more  (ifteii  highly 
technical  achievements  that  never  win  the  real 
])opuIarity  of  the  greatest  works  which  please  a 
whole  world  ;  but  ajipeal  with  full  force  only  to 
those  who  themselves  have  some  measure  of 
technical  knowledge.  Mr.  BilHnghurst  keeps  his 
sense  of  the  light  side  of  things  rightfully  subordi- 
nate ;  but  it  is  there-,  and  this  jiermits  one  to  hope 
that  the  jiromise  he  reveals  may  lead  to  fulfilment, 
186 


When  coloured  bas-reliefs  were 
first  introduced,  or  perhaps,  re- 
membering early  Italian  examples, 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
revived,  the  very  charm  of  their 
novelty  provoked  praise  which,  on 
after  consideration,  seemed  per- 
haps without  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  it.  Now,  however,  that  the 
novelty  is  past,  one  can  approach 
them  more  impartially.  Certainly 
as  regards  the  joint  work  of  Mr. 
Lynn  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Moira,  each  successive  series  seems 
to  show  a  marked  advance  on  the 
first,  excellent  though  the  Troca- 
dero  reliefs  still  appear.  The 
examples  here  illustrated  have  just 
been  finished  for  the  decoration 
of  a  library  in  the  North  of  England.  The  position 
they  fill  is  above  bookcases  of  dark  and  not  highly 
polished  mahogany.  The  colours  employed  are 
stronger  and  fuller  in  key  than  in  previous  works, 
because  of  the  scheme  in  which  they  play  an 
important  part.  Hence  those  which  occupy  por- 
tions of  the  wall  less  well  lighted  are  brighter  and 
lighter  than  others.  The  subjects  chosen — with 
no  special  sequence  governing  the  choice — range 
from  Rossetti  to  Longfellow,  and  some  of  the 
themes  are  such  as  find  expression  in  landscape. 
Indeed,  these  are  the  most  novel  and  by  no  means 
the  least  beautiful  of  the  series,  for  they  show  a 
remarkable  con\enti<)n  of  landscape  forms  in  low 
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FIG.     I. — CHARACTERISTIC    LEAF    FORMS 

relief  at  once   original  and  admirable.     Metal  is 
freely  employed,  but  only  where  it  adds  richness, 
without  glitter.    The  texture  of  the  surface  of  these 
charming   panels  is   peculiarly  satisfactory :    they 
have  as  much  gloss  as  appears  on  a  piece  of  fine 
morocco  leather,    and   no  more.      With  this  the 
quality  of  colour  is  luminous  and  yet  not  shining, 
and  never  garish,  but  a  really  fine  surface,  reflect- 
ing light,   and  adding  richness  to  a  room  without 
being   too   strongly   assertive.     The  subjects    are 
clearly  depicted  in  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
and   it   would    therefore    be    waste    of  space    to 
describe  them  ;  but  a  word  of  appreciation  for  ihe 
ingenious    interpretation  of  the  poet's    fancy 
must  be  added.     With  scarce   an    exception 
they  are  felicitous  in  idea  and  admirable  in 
execution — the  sort  of  decoration  which  one 
cannot  help  regretting  should  be  lost  to  the 
general  public  in  a  private  house,  much  as  we 
may  congratulate  their  owner  and  his  architect 
on  the  good  taste  displayed  in  commissioning 
such  a  series  from  the  artists.     The  room  in 
which  they    are    placed    will    be    more   fully 
described  later,  when  others  of  the  series  are 
illustrated. 
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IMANUAL  TRAINING. 
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Ai.r.  classes  of  society  have  cuki- 
vated  and  fostered  one-handedness,  though 
ambi-dexterity  would  be  a  positive  advantage 
in  countless   instances,    and    at    least   would 


lend  more  grace  and  readiness  to  many  of  our 
actions. 

In  training  hand  and  eye  the  Kindergarten 
and  Manual  Training  Schools  have  made  a  good 
commencement,  yet  the  equal  training  of  both 
hands  seems  scarcely  to  have  received  any  atten- 
tion from  progressive  educators  in  this  country. 
My  plea,  therefore,  is  for  the  symmetrical  cultiva- 
tion of  the  human  powers.  From  infancy  the 
child  is  almost  invariably  directed  to  use  the 
right  hand  in  preference  to  the  left,  notwith- 
standing any  natural  tendency  shown  to  use 
right  and  left  hands  alike  ;  in  fact,  the  majority 
of  parents  would  discourage  any  such  tendency. 
Is  there  any  sound  reason  for  maintaining  this 
customary  check  ? 

Numerous   cases    occur    in    the    handicrafts 
where  ability  to  use  the  tools  in  either  hand  is  a 
convenience  and  advantage  to  the  workman   in 
his   work.      The    musical    instrumentalist— the 
surgical  operator,  the  typist — and  how  many  others  ? 
—not   fewer  than  240  crafts,  trades,  and  occupa- 
tions are  largely  dependent  upon  ambi-dexterous 
skill. 

Therefore  a  general  cultivation  of  this  f^icility  in 
early  years  throughout  our  schools  should  neitlier 
be  overlooked  nor  underrated. 

A  method  of  IJimanual  Training  had  its 
origination  in  Philadelphia  about  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  its  systematic  teaching,  devised  by  Prof. 
Liberty  Tadd,  has  long  since  been  adopted  in  the 
elementary  schools  under  the  Public  ]!oard  of 
Education  in  Philadelphia.     The  exercises  largely 
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consist  of  blackboard  drawing  with  both  hands, 
clay  modelling  and  carving  in  wood. 

This  training  is  not  made  compulsory,  but  about 
2000  boys  and  girls  attend  the  Central  Industrial 
Art  School  one  half-day  each  week  to  undergo  the 
course. 

Except  at  Parklea  (Private)  School,  Liverpool, 
and  in  my  own  studio,  no  similar  systematic  teach- 
ing is  carried  on  in  England. 

The  course  extends  through  two  years,  and 
instead  of  its  interfering  with  the  progress  of  other 
studies  it  is  found  to  be  altogether  helpful,  and 
that  the  deportment,  character  and  intelligence  of 
the  children  are  greatly  improved.  The  teachers, 
too,  are  enabled  to  infuse  a  new  energy  into  their 
classes  by  the  introduction  of  blackboard  drawing 
and  clay  modelling  to  illustrate  their  subjects. 

In  the  present-day  endeavour  to  relieve  the  ex- 
cessive burden  of  the  mental  work  in  the  school  by 
assigning  to  the  hand  its  share  in  all-round 
education,  it  is  well  to  remember  how  much  the 
control  of  the  muscular  movements  of  the  normally 
healthy  child  differ  from  the  control  exercised  by 
the  adult. 

Some  interesting  experiments  made  in  this  direc- 
tion by  Professor  Hancock,  of  Clark  University, 
Massachusetts,  upon  a  large  number  of  children 
in  the  first  years  of  school  life,  tend  to  prove 
that  the  larger  muscles  come  first  under  control. 


the  order  of  development  of  control  being  body, 
shoulder,  arm,  forearm,  hand.  The  hand  power  is 
latent  while  the  arm  power  is  developing,  but  the 
hand  power  gains,  and  eventually  surpasses  the 
arm  power. 

Again,  the  undeveloped  mental  powers  of  the 
child  preclude  any  sustained  attention  except  in 
connection  with  his  spontaneous  activities,  and  the 
close  relation  between  the  muscle,  nerve,  and  mind 
makes  it  impossible  for  exercise  to  affect  either  of 
these  singly. 
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Granting  that  the  exercise  of  any  set  of  faculties 
increases  the  ability  for  work  in  which  those  facul- 
ties are  called  into  use,  and  that  exercise  of  the 
physical  powers  reacts  upon  the  mental  organs,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  plea  for  Bimanual 
Training  may  consistently  be  supported,  and  that 
parents  and  teachers  may  encourage  the  use  of  the 
left  hand  as  freely  as  the  right. 

Following  the  line  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
the  blackboard  drawing  exercises  here  illustrated 
(Fig.  4)  bring  into  action  the  whole  arm  from  the 
shoulder-joint.  Hundreds  of  young  pupils  will 
swing  these  large  circles  at  a  single  stroke  first 
with  one  hand  then  with  the  other. 

Figs.  2  and  6  are  both  large  scale  curves  done  with 
right  or  left  hands  with  whole  movement  of  the 
arm,  and  with  definite  intention  as  to  start  and 
finish  of  the  stroke.  In  these,  and  also  in  Fig.  5, 
occur  some  of  the  exercises  where  both  sides  of 
the  pattern  are  drawn  with  both  hands  working  in 
unison. 

Complex  forms,  as  in    l'"ig.    5,    may  be  reversed 
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upside  down  and  done  right  and  left  as  a  training 
of  the  eye  in  measurement  and  proportion,  for  all 
these  examples  are  done  without  rule  or  measure 
other  than  what  is  judged  by  the  eye. 

Advancing  from  the  foregoing  examples  done 
with  the  point  of  the  chalk,  I  introduce  later  on 
movements  for  study  with  the  flat  or  side  of  the 
chalk,  comprising  single-handed  and  double- 
handed  strokes,  as  in  Fig.  i,  the  broad  and 
narrow  portions  of  the  forms  being  obtained  by 
more  or  less  twisting  of  the  chalk  during  the  stroke. 
This  is  a  prelude  to  the  study  of  ornamental  de- 
sign with  brush  and  colour  upon  paper,  and  is  a 
useful  method  also  in  studying  the  characteristics 
of  botanical  and  other  natural  forms,  both  as  to 
outline  and  broad  mass.  Appreciation  of  form  is 
acquired  more  readily,  perhaps,  by  considering 
its  mass  than  by  merely  thinking  of  its  outline. 

The  remarkable  facility  in  drawing  possessed 
by  the  Japanese  is  undoubtedly  due  to  their  early 
training  in  the  use  of  the  brush  without  any 
maul-stick  or  other  rest  for  the  hand,  but  with  the 
unrestrained  movement  of  the  whole  arm.  In 
the  constant  daily  practice  of  copying  the  charac- 
ters of  his  native  language  with  a  brush  and  ink, 
the  Japanese  child  is  learning  to  draw  almost 
imperceptibly,  as  Dr.  Dresser  in  his  book, 
"Japan,  its  Art  and  Art  Manufactures,"  has  so 
well  pointed  out.  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Day,  and  other  distinguished  designers  and 
draughtsmen,  have  so  strenuously  advocated  the 
use  of  the  brush  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
now  upon  the  advantages  derivable  therefrom, 
but  only  to  refer  to  the  connecting  link  between 
it  and  the  blackboard  drawing  with  flat  chalk. 

The  high  educational  value  of  clay  modelling 


is  so  generally  allowed  that  insistence  upon 
the  fact  seems  unnecessary.  Obviously  it  sup- 
plies the  best  medium  for  expression  of  form, 
whether  simple  or  complex.  In  the  observa- 
tion of  facts  in  nature  and  art,  which  it  com- 
pels, hand  and  eye  are  trained  to  mutual  action 
in  modelling  as  in  nothing  else.  Coinciden- 
tally  mental  habits,  discrimination,  judgment, 
thought,  choice,  are  exercised  and  strengthened, 
and  the  testhetic  sense  cultivated  and  enlarged. 
To  detail  the  special  application  of  clay 
modelling  will  require  another  chapter. 

Bimanual  training  undoubtedly  has  estim- 
able influence  upon  whatever  occupation  or 
vocation  the  student  may  follow  in  after  life. 
There  is  not  a  profession  or  industry  unbene- 
fited  by  its  teaching,  and  for  the  artist  and 
craftsman    it   has   special    value.       No    more 

needful  or   useful  preliminary  training  for   either 

could  be  devised. 
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ETTKR  TO  THE  EDITOR 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 
FUTURE  OF  WOOD-EN- 
GRAVING. 


Dear  Sir, — Being  still  an  engraver  upon  wood, 
I  was  naturally  much  interested  in  the  article  in 
your  June  issue  that  predicts  the  "  Future  of  Wood- 
Engraving,''  but  have  to  differ  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry 
upon  several  points. 

I  see  no  reason  for  thinking  the  great  decay  of 
the  art  arose  from  the  engraver  allowing  the  designer 
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or  artist  to  make  his  designs  or  drawings  other- 
where than  upon  the  wood ;  this  in  itself  helps 
the  engraver  and  does  not  hurt  the  result,  because, 
except  in  the  very  few  cases  where  the  engraver 
made  his  own  drawings,  the  artist,  and  the  pub- 
lisher also,  wished  to  keep  the  original  design  to 
compare  with  the  engraving,  and  not  to  have  to 
trust  to  their  memory  of  what  had  been  upon  the 
wood  ;  and  is  not  wood-engraving  a  reproductive 
art,as  is  also  mezzo-tinting?  The  graver,  in  the  hands 
of  an  artist,  will  show  at  least  as  much  individuality 
as  the  scraper,  and  produce  results  that  no  photo- 
graphic reproduction  ca  i  approach.  The  latter  tool 
is  certainly  much  the  easier  of  the  two  to  handle  ; 
but  that  is  nothing  against  the  graver,  except  a 
reason  why  few  artists  attempt  its  use.  M'hat  are 
the  illustrations  to  the  article,  admirable  as  they 
are,  but  reproductions  of  designs  drawn  upon  the 
wood,  where  the  rough-edged  line  made  by  the 
square  graver  is  utilised  to  assist  the  result,  which 
design  might,  with  at  least  equal  advantage,  have 
been  made  upon  paper  and  photographed  upon  the 
wood  for  engraving  ? 


Wood-engraving  has  fallen  from  other  reasons 
than  this,  and  you  can  date  the  great  collapse  from 
the  time  when  these  sins  against  what  the  art 
should  always  Jiave  been  were  practised  to  their 
fullest  extent.  The  manufacturing  of  illustra- 
tions was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  sin.  Blocks, 
large  and  small,  were  each  divided  and  given 
to  different  engravers,  who  had,  without  hav- 
ing any  particular  artistic  taste,  and  no  artistic 
training  other  than  what  might  be  picked  up  in 
an  engraving  office,  after  serving  a  long  appren- 
ticeship to  what  their  parents  and  guardians  had 
thought  a  good  paying  business,  developed  a  tech- 
nique that  was  useful  in  certain  directions.  When 
this  business  was  at  its  height,  you  would  find  that 
one  man  had  engraved  skies  for  years  and  practi- 
cally nothing  else  ;  another  had  all  the  trees  that 
he  could  do,  and  so  on,  until,  in  England,  very 
seldom  did  one  engraver  do  an  important  block 
throughout.  All  this  was  necessary  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  illustration  manufacturer,  because  it 
helped  the  speed  in  turning  out  blocks  ;  but  it 
prevented   development   in   many  places,  and  has 
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been  probably  the  greatest  reason  why  the  quality 
of  wood-engraving  has  dropped  in  the  estimation 
of  the  majority  of  people  to  the  extent  that  to 
know  a  reproduction  is  a  print  from  a  wood  block 
is  to  damn  it  at  once. 

The  downfall  came  with  a  rush,  soon  after  the 
American  style  of  wood-engraving  was  introduced 
here— a  style  that  insisted  upon  the  result  appear- 
ing only  as  so  much  tone  or  colour,  not  a  line  being 
prominent,  a  monotonously  fine  line  over  all,  every- 
thing being  on  one  plane,  possessing  only  the  advan- 
tage over  photographic  reproduction  of  getting 
stronger  contrasts  in  pure  black  and  pure  white, 
-  which  it  has  lost  now  that  the  half-tune  plates  are 
engraved  upon.  T.  Cole, 
the  American  engraver, 
has  emerged  triumphantly 
from  the  slough  of  his 
school,  and  he  now  uses 
to  the  full  the  charm  of 
an  expressive  white  line, 
with  which  he  also  ex- 
presses tone,  and  not  in 
a  conventionalistic  way. 
But  do  not  think  I  am 
merely  a  worshipper  of 
this  one  engraver,  for  I 
give  place  to  no  one  in 
my  admiration  of  the 
early  masters  of  the  art. 

The  thorough  mastery 
of  the  graver,  and  the 
knowledge  of  its  capabili- 
ties, are  not  to  be  learned 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  the 


more  one  gains  of  this  mastery  and  knowledge, 
the  more  one  appreciates  the  quickly  and  easily 
executed  and  simply  decorative  white  line.  The 
charm  of  a  sensitive  white  line  is,  that  it  can  pro- 
duce beauties  of  tone,  colour,  and  technique  that 
no  other  form  of  engraving  can  attain,  and  this  will 
show  that,  while  its  simpler  form  is  beautiful,  in  its 
more  elaborated  form  its  beauties  are  extended 
and  increased,  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  and 
power  of  the  artist  of  the  graver. 

Arthur  Comfort, 
Hon.  Chairman,  The  International  Society 
of  \\'ood-Engravers. 
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be  gained  by  man  or  woman,  its  attain- 
ment is  dependent  upon  the  merits  of 
the  work  itself,  subjected  to  the  ordi- 
nary tests,  without  any  regard  for  its 
author's  sex,  or  the  disadvantages  which 
hinder  him  or  her.  In  the  Bond  Street 
studios  one  sees  harmonious  colouring, 
good  design,  and  workmanlike  craft  dis- 
played freely.  If  the  design  is  not  always 
conspicuously  novel  it  is  always  sane 
and  well  considered,  and  justifies  a  warm 
note  of  unreserved  appreciation. 


LliAlIIER    BIN  III  NG 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  our  o'lVn  Correspondents^ 

LONDON.  — To- 
day   nothing    a 
woman  attempts 
need  surprise  us, 
and  when  we  find 
two.  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stead- 
man  and   Miss   Katherine 
Rayment,  not  merely  ven- 
turing to  open  a  studio  as 
lady   decorators,   but  run- 
ning it  most  admirably,  the 
only    thing    a    masculine 
critic  can  do  is  to  applaud 
vociferously.     But,  except 
for  the  simple  fact  that  the 
two  partners  happen  to  lie 
ladies,  there  is  nothing  in 
tlieir  admirably  appointed 
show-rooms  in  Bond  Street 
to  reveal  it.    The  stencilled 
fabrics  arc  entirely  admir- 
able —  indeed,    with    full 
knowledge   of    what    has 
been   executed  of  late  by 
this  particular  method  they 
come  well  among  the  best 
examples.     If  success  is  to 
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The  two  designs  for  leather-bindings, 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Turbayne,  here  illustrated, 
betray  not  merely  a  conscious  effort  to 
break  away  from  tradition,  but  a  distinct 
grasp  of  essentials  in  so  doing.  Recall- 
ing somewhat  the  freedom  of  Miss 
MacColl's  work,  they  appear  nevertheless 
to  be  produced  by  ordinary  tools,  and  not 
by  the  small  wheel  which  she  has  used 
with  singular  dexterity.  At  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  at  Upper  Regent  Street,  held 
during  July,  another  bird  design  by  the  same  hand 
was  shown,  and  amid  a  crowd  of  admirable  bindings, 
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obviously  inspired  by  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson's  de- 
signs, it  was  encouraging  to  find  yet  another  attempt 
to  break  away  from  established  tradition.  Mr. 
Turbayne  in  wall-papers,  posters,  and  many  other 
directions,  notably  in  the  gilded  cloth-covers  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan's  "  Peacock  Series,"  has  done 
excellent  work  ;  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  his  efforts  in  the  ancient  craft  of  leather- 
binding  at  once  consistent,  admirably  suited  to  the 
material,  comely,  and  without  affectation  or  undue 
striving  to  be  novel  at  any  price. 


Mr.  Alexander  Fisher,  who  has  invented  so 
many  novel  forms  of  beauty,  ought  in  justice  to 
his  critics  to  invent  a  few  novel  forms  of  praise, 
that  their  approval  might  be  couched  in  terms 
not  wholly  unrelated  to  the  objects  which  pro- 
\oked  applause.     If  ever  work  showed  not  only 


the  master-craftsman  but  the  poet  as  well,  it  is 
his.  He  gains  new  effects  so  easily  that  their 
very  novelty  only  becomes  apparent  by  study. 
He  accomplishes  marvels  of  technique  in  such 
apparently  direct  and  simple  fashion  that  one  for- 
gets the  labour  and  the  thousand  possible  failures, 
which  he  has  brushed  aside  during  its  progress. 
He  not  only  inspires  himself,  but  his  audience,  so 
that  the  danger  is  that  his  admirers  rank  the 
beautiful  things  he  produces  at  less  than  they 
deserve.  The  Enamel  in  Copper  Frame,  the  Venus 
Mirror,  and  the  Portrait  in  Enamel  in  Steel 
Frame,  all  three  illustrated  herewith,  would  each 
suffice  to  establish  a  reputation,  but  they  merely 
represent  the  average  of  Mr.  Fisher's  art;  and 
therefore  their  eulogist  must  be  miserly  in  employ- 
ing adjectives  of  praise,  remembering  certain 
masterpieces,  past    and  present,  which   have   ex- 
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hausted  and  will  continue  to  exhaust  his  best 
supply.  A  visit  to  Mr.  Fisher's  studio  makes  one 
feel  that  the  old  days  of  great  craftsmen  are  come 
again.  Nowhere  is  there  evidence  of  idea  tram- 
melled by  inadequate  technique  to  express  ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  we  find  mere  virtuosity  lack- 
ing idea.  Between  both  dangers  he  steers  so 
naturally  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  perils  by 
the  way.  Rarely  indeed  can  one  find  a  chance  to 
be  adversely  critical,  and  by  that  means  to  accen- 
tuate the  triumph. 


In  the  frame  to  the  enamel  portrait,  however, 
the  "  C  "-like  line  seems  a  little  below  Mr. 
Fisher's  standard  of  design.  For  this  debatable 
detail  we  are  inclined  to  thank  Mr.  Fisher,  who 
may  not  realise  the  dilemma  of  a  commentator 
upon  his  work  who  cannot  be  captious,  because 
"  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  grumble  at."  But, 
dropping    the    mood    of   banter,    it    is    with  most 
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gratified,  if  insular,  pride  that  one  returns  to  his 
work  after  a  visit  to  the  Paris  Salons.  For,  with- 
out prejudice  or  bias,  one  may  claim  in  him  an 
artist  of  remarkable  power,  one  that  any  country 
may  deem  itself  fortunate  to  number  among  its 
sons.  

The  Royal  Academy  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  discretion  in  having  chosen  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Calde- 
ron.  Not  only  does  this  election  add  to  the  roll 
of  the  Academicians  an  artist  of  very  remarkable 
capacity,  but  it  has  also  a  certain  significance  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  decorative  art 
and  black-and-white  drawing.  Mr.  Abbey  is  an 
admirable  representative  of  the  varied  practice 
which  distinguishes  many  of  the  modern  men.  He 
is  a  painter  of  great  inventiveness  and  of  rare 
popularity,  a  designer  of  wonderful  resource,  and 
without  a  rival  as  an  illustrative  draughtsman. 
The  evidences  that  he  has  given  of  his  power  in 
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each  branch  of  art  with  which  he  has  occupied 
himself  have  been  altogether  indisputable,  abso- 
lutely complete,  and  thoroughly  consistent ;  and  in 
himself  he  summarises  much  of  the  versatile  energy 
which  belongs  to  our  present  day  school.  That 
the  importance  of  the  position  he  has  taken  among 
his  contemporaries  is  appreciated  by  the  Academy 
is  proved  by  the  readmess  with  which  promotion 
has  been  awarded  him.  His  tenure  of  the  Asso- 
ciateship  has  been  almost  unprecedentedly  brief,  a 
matter  of  little  more  than  two  years,  yet  no  one 
will  grudge  him  his  advancement  nor  suggest  that 
the  Academy  has  acted  with  inconsiderate  haste. 

LIVERPOOL.  —  The  exhibition  of 
students'  work  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion in  the  day  and  evening  classes  at 
the  .School  of  Architecture  and  Applied 
Art  of  University  College  showed  pro- 
ductions of  very  fair  average  quality,  if  there  were 


not  many  items  of  notable  excellence.  In  the 
last  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  in  London  was 
shown  a  centre  panel  for  a  frieze.  The  Queen  oj 
Hearts,  designed  by  R.  Anning  Bell  for  the  Uni- 
versity Club.  The  right  and  left  panels,  here  illus- 
trated, have  been  designed  in  continuation  of  the 
same  subject  by  two  students.  Miss  Enid  Jackson 
and  Miss  Hamel  Lister,  and  executed  by  them  in 
oil  on  canvas  enriched  with  gesso  and  gilding.  The 
whole  colour  scheme  is  strong,  rich,  and  glowing. 

Miss    Enid   Jackson    takes   the    first   prize   for 
decorative   design    in  various  mediums,  and  Miss 
Hamel  Lister  the  second  prize.     For  ornamental 
design  Miss  M.   Herbert,  Miss  C.  A.  Walker,  and 
Miss  M.  Collings  gain  distinctions  ;  and  for  a  set  of 
illustrative  designs  G.  H.  Behrend  is  placed  first ; 
while  H.  Carr  and  R.  P.  Roberts  have    marked 
success  for  the  figure  from  life  and  for  drapery. 
The  modelling  classes,  under  Mr.  Charles  Allen, 
increase  in  popularity  and  in  numbers,  but  while 
they  are  making  favourable  progress  there  is  no 
very  remarkable  design  to  record.    The  students 
modelling  from   the  nude  are  somewhat  weak  in 
their  attempt  to  design  the  figure  fittingly  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration.     Miss  Gertrude  Williams 
has  been  rather  more  successful  with  the  draped 
figure    Justice,    illustrated   on   this  page.     John 
Griffiths,  Thomas  Rowan,  Thomas  Evans,  and 
R.    Murray  also  take  prizes   for   designing  and 
modelling  ornament  from  floral  studies. 
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Under  Mr,  R.  L.  Rathbone,  the  metal-working 
class  is  engaged  principally  with  "  raising  "  and 
repousse  work  in  copper.  A  few  specimens  are 
here  illustrated.  The  first  and  second  prizes  in 
this  class  were  awarded  to  C.  E.  Thompson  and 
H.  Eckstein,  and  a  special  prize  to  E.  Cuthbert 
Woods.  

In  the  classes  for  architecture,  under  Professor 
Simpson,  L.  G.  Pearson  has  secured  three  of  the 
prizes  for  "construction,"  "  perspective,"  and  for 
"  best  set  of  sketches."  B.  T.  Stallybrass  took 
the  prize  for  "  history  of  architecture,"  and  B.  C. 
1  'eacon  for  "construction  and  design." 

H.  B.  B. 

READING. — Few  things  appear  so  un- 
comfortable or  so  piteously  conscious 
of  being  made  to  look  ridiculous  as  a 
place  primarily  devoted  to  work  when 
forced  to  take  on  an  unwonted  air  of 
festivity.    It  was  not  then  in  any  way  the  fault  of 
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the  architect  that  Reading  College  did  not  alto- 
gether look  its  best  on  June  ii.  The  new  build- 
ings, designed  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Stallwood,  are 
handsome  externally  and  appropriate  internally, 
and  in  both  outer  decoration  and  inner  arrange- 
ment, with  a  certain  quaint  up-and-down-stairs- 
and-round-the-cornerishness,  blend  excellently  well 
with  the  older  buildings  of  the  once  famous  Read- 
ing Abbey,  which,  in  their  entirety,  have  been  now 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  College.  Cheerful, 
even  jovial,  they  did  seem,  but  with  alien  uphol- 
stery and  irrelevant  Japanese  screens  in  unaccus- 
tomed corners,  with  a  piano  lording  it  in  the  Life 
School,  and  tea  and  ices  dispensing  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory,  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  ask 


that  they  should  look  businesslike.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  had  come  down  to  grace  the  opening 
ceremony ;  the  President,  Lord  Wantage,  and  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  were  there  to  receive  him, 
and  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  with 
an  attendant  galaxy  of  many  learned  dons,  had 
come  over  to  honour  the  occasion.  Hoods  of 
many  colours  mingled  with  uniforms  of  varied  cut, 
the  streets  below  were  a  blaze  of  scarlet,  and  the 
sky  above  a  flutter  of  (lags  across  the  deepest  blue 
of  June. 

Happily,  however,  the  rooms  assigned  to  the 
Art  department,  which  can  alone  concern  readers 
of  The  Studio,  are  on  the  top  floor,  and  though 
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occasional  eddies  of  sightseers  got  diverted  in  that 
direction  and  drifted  there  awhile,  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  utilise  them  for  the  more  ceremonial 
purposes  of  the  day,  and  it  was  possible  to  judge 
with  some  certainty  of  their  adaptability  to  the 
object  for  which  they  were  designed.  The  whole 
floor  has  been  given  up  to  art  instruction  with 
intentions  best  explained  by  the  words  of  the 
official  calendar :  "  The  curriculum  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  making  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  art  and  the  practice  of  drawing  a 
part  of  general  education  ;  of  training  teachers  ;  of 
giving  assistance  to  those  who  intend  to  follow  art 
as  a  profession  ;  but  especially  for  promoting  the 
study  of  art  as  applied  to  handicrafts,  manufactures, 
and  industries."  For  these  laudable  purposes  six 
rooms  have  been  set  aside — an  Antique  room, 
44  ft.  by  36  ft. ;  a  Life  room,  24  ft.  by  33  ft.  ;  a 
Modelling  room  and  a  Wood-carving  room,  each 
18  ft.  square  ;  a  Studio,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  a  private 
room  reserved  for  the  director,  a  post  for  which 
the  Council  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
the  services  of  Mr.  Walter  ('rane.  All  the  rooms 
are  of  good  height,  with  open-timbered  roofs,  dark 
green  panelled  walls,  and  inlaid  floors,  and  every- 
thing that  could  1)C  done  to  make  them  agreeable 
to  the  eye  has  been  done. 


But  the  one  essential  point  in  a   studio  is  the 
light,  and  in  this  case  it  is  not  all  that  could  be 


wished.  Great  bare  spaces  of  plain  glass  are  not, 
it  is  true,  decorative  either  from  within  or  without, 
but  for  purposes  of  studio  work  any  avoidable 
obstructions  to  the  free  entry  of  the  daylight  are 
only  to  be  deprecated.  The  Antique  room,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  the  Life  room,  are  further  afflicted 
with  cross  lights,  and  in  the  latter  there  is  a  south 
window  facing  the  larger  north  one,  through  which 
in  the  afternoon  the  reflection  from  a  red  brick 
wall  without  is  thrown,  producing  a  light  and  shade 
upon  the  casts  calculated  to  lash  the  young  be- 
ginner into  madness.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
these  slight  drawbacks,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Morley  Fletcher, 
the  schools  will  prove  as  great  a  boon  to  the 
citizens  of  Reading  as  they  are  an  honour  to  the 
public  spirit  of  the  members  of  the  Reading  Uni- 
versity Extension  Association,  to  whom  they  mainly 
owe  their  present  prosperous  condition  and  hand- 
some home.  M.  B. 

DiJSSRLDORF.— The  seventh  exhibi- 
tion of  the  "St.  Lucas"  Art  Club, 
which  consists  of  a  dozen  members, 
all  artists  of  the  younger  generation, 
was  again  full  of  interest  this  year. 
All  the  works  displayed  had  the  same  peculiar 
artistic  tendency,  notably  those  by  Professor  A. 
Kampf,  who  displays  numerous  oil-paintings,  water- 
colours,  lithographs,  gn'.uuV/i's,   drawings,  tvc,  for 
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the  most  part  based  upon  impressions  of  travel  in 
Spain.  Without  attempting  to  describe  these  works 
in  detail,  I  may  sum  them  up  by  saying  the  artist 
has  regarded  popular  life  in  Spain  from  a  standpoint 
widely  removed  from  that  generally  chosen  by 
those  who  depict  scenes  from  the  Peninsula. 


Among  his  productions  we  find  no  Carmencita, 
no  Maja,  no  Tambourine  Players,  none  of  the 
pretty  dolls  with  flashing  eyes  we  meet  so  often  in 
millionaires'  drawing-rooms,  or  see  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  picture-dealers'  galleries.  Kampfs  pictures 
are  mostly  drawn  from  the  darker  side  of  Spanish 
life — scenes  on  the  quays  at  Gibraltar,  beggars  at 
the  church  doors,  cripples  and  hunchbacks  whining 
for  alms,  and  such-like,  painted  in  strong,  yet  for  the 
most  part  sombre,  colours.  Consummate  ease  marks 
the  treatment  of  these  pictures,  which  every  succeed- 
ing year  reveal  some  new  aspect  of  his  manifold  skill, 


Alexander  Frenz,  who  loves  to  let  his  imagina- 
tion wander  back  into  the  classic  days  of  Greece, 
exhibited  a  beautiful  piece  of  colouring — Die  Geburt 
der  Venits — which  differed  entirely  from  the  tradi- 
tional treatment  of  the  subject.  He  depicts  with 
genial  humour  a  group  of  simple  fisher-folk  gazing 
in  honest  bucolic  wonderment  at  the  great  shell, 
drawn  by  black  sea-lions,  wherein  reclines  the 
"  foam-born  goddess,"  half-curious,  half-ashamed. 


Gerhardt  Janssen  handles  his  themes— taken 
mainly  from  Low-German  tavern  and  Kirmesse  life 
— with  inexhaustible  vitality  and  freshness.  His 
figures  have  nothing  of  the  Court  about  them, 
exhale  no  boudoir  perfume ;  their  heavy  wooden 
shoes  have  trod  no  parquet  floor.  They  are 
thoroughly  in  their  element  in  this  atmosphere  of 
pipe  and  beer  and  schnaps.  Janssen,  with  his 
robust  and  laughter-moving  pictures,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  artistic 
products  of  this  somewhat 
super-sensitive  age. 


Willy  Spat/  sent  a  num- 
ber of  large  drawings  and 
studies,  in  crayon,  red 
chalk,  and  distemper,  also 
designs  for  frescoes,  all 
impregnated  with  a  remark- 
able intensity  which  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  beholder. 


Gustav  \\'endling  lays 
the  scene  of  his  canvas, 
Der  Brief,  in  a  quaint 
Dutch  interior,  wherein  the 
effects  of  light  are  repro- 
duced with  the  utmost 
conscientiousness  and 
ability.      
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As  is  the  case  in  most 
exhibitions,  the  landscapes 
were  very  numerous.  They 
nearly  all  represented  the 
scenery  of  the  Lower 
Rhenish  plains  or  of  Hol- 
land, and  would  in  their 
similarity  be  very  monoto- 
nous were  it  not  that  they 
vary  largely  in  point  of 
hour  and  season.  Liese- 
gang  specially  affects  the 
study  of  avenues  of  trees 
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in  their  autumn  foliage,  which  are  as  delicate  in 
colouring  as  his  hazy  scenes  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
Olof  Jernberg's  landscapes— generally  forest  streams 
bordered  by  leafless  trees,  or  snowed-up  villages  in 
chill  Winter's  grasp — are  painted  in  the  broadest 
and  most  forcible  manner.  He  was  worthily  fol- 
lowed by  Heinrich  Hermanns,  who  depicts  his 
scenes  with  ever-growing  power,  and  by  Eugen 
Kampf,  who  shows  true  poetic  individuality  in  his 
subdued  evening  studies ;  while  an  equally  delicate 
sentiment  was  apparent  in  the  admirable  animal 
paintings  of  Toni  Henke.  Every  year  Lewis 
Herzog  causes  fresh  surprise,  not  only  by  his 
striking  use  of  colour,  but  by  the  delightful  ease  of 
his  work.  Emil  Zimmermann  still  remains  as 
charming  as  ever  in  his  fresh  and  happy  manner. 


The  exhibition  was  arranged  in  novel  and 
striking  fashion.  The  breaking  up  of  the  long  rows 
of  frames  by  the  interposition  here  and  there  of 
old  Persian  hangings,  and  the  judicious  disposal 
of  a  few  superb  bronzes  by  Meunier  of  Brussels, 
vases  by  Masseau  of  Paris,  and  decorative  glass  by 
Kcepping  and  Tiffany,  had  a  most  pleasing  effect, 
and  added  colour  and  variety  to  the  scene.       S. 


B 


Among  the  works  by  outsiders  the  fine  canvases 
by  Hugo  Konig  of  Munich,  and  Segantini  of 
Maloja,  deserve  especial  mention ;  nor  must  we 
overlook  the  landscapes  by  Breitner  of  Amster- 
dam, Koldewey  of  Dordrecht,  J.  W.  Jansen  of 
Amsterdam,  and  Strobentz  of  Munich,  or  the 
masterly  etchings  by  Kccpping  of  Berlin. 


RUSSELS.  —  The  decoration  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  here  will  soon  be 
complete.  In  addition  to  a  new  set 
of  bronzes — statues  and  candelabras 
— two  electric  poles — the  work  of  MM. 
Paul  Dubois  and  J.  Lagae,  and  a  large  allegorical 
group  by  M.  Ch.  Vanderstappen,  are  to  be  erected. 
The  oxidation  of  the  first  series  of  statues  was  un- 
questionably too  dark,  losing  all  its  decorative 
value  amid  the  surrounding  foliage  ;  accordingly 
the  artists  who  are  carrying  out  the  new  scheme 
have  been  endeavouring  to  give  a  lighter  tone  to 
their  bronzes,  one  more  nearly  akin  to  the  antique. 


M. 


J.  Lagae  has  lately  produced  several  decora- 
tive works,  among  the 
more  notable  being  a 
medal  for  the  Brussels 
Exhibition  of  1897, 
and  the  monument 
erected  in  memory   of 

O'  the    poet,    Ledeganck, 

author  of  a  poem  on 
the  three  Flemish 
t  o  w  n  s,  A  n  t  w  e  r  p, 
Bruges,  and  Ghent. 
The  base  of  the  me- 
morial is  adorned  with 
low-relief  figures  per- 
sonifying the  three 
towns.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  this  work  M. 
Lagae  has  been  busy 
modelling  various  solid 
and  carefully  studied 
portrait  busts. 
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The  committee  of 
the  "  Artists'  Demon- 
stration "  in  honour  of 
AL  Buls,  Burgomaster 
of  Brussels,  have  de- 
cided to  devote  the 
funds  subscribed  to 
the     execution     of    a 


I 


BAS-RELIEF.     BY 
C.  SAMUEL 
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carved  seat,  surmounted  by  a  fresco, 
to  be  erected  under  the  arcade  of 
the  "  Maison  de  I'Etoile,"  forming 
part  of  the  quaint  Grand'  Place, 
which  M.  Buls  did  so  much — and 
so  wisely  and  intelligently — to  re- 
store. Another  souvenir  of  the 
occasion  will  be  placed  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  in  the  shape  of  a 
work  by  Bernard  Van  Orley,  the 
great  Brussels  artist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  presented  to  the  town  by 
M.  Louis  Cardou.  It  is  a  tapestry 
cartoon  representing  a  scene  in  the 
life  of  St.  Paul.  Van  Orley  was 
famous  as  a  designer  of  glass-work 
and  tapestry ;  yet  this  is  the  only 
example  of  this  side  of  his  genius 
now  possessed  by  the  town  of 
Brussels.  M.  Louis  Cardou's  gift 
is  thus  of  great  value  for  more 
reasons  than  one. 


In  addition  to  a  number  of  re- 
markable works  of  various  kinds 
the  Salon  of  the  Societe  des  Beaux- 
Arts  of  Brussels  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic two  special  and  very  interesting 
attractions :  first,  a  selection  of 
works  of  art  from  the  famous  col- 
lection of  the  Berlin  amateur, 
Ernst  Seeger ;  and  secondly,  a 
display,  such  as  one  rarely  sees,  of 
sculpture  by  the  leading  artists  of 
Belgium.  M.  Seeger's  exhibit  in- 
cluded examples  of  the  German 
and  the  English  schools,  each 
represented  by  a  large  painting — 
Le  Sermon  sur    la   Montague,    by  "  le  droi 

F.  von  Uhde,  and  Les  Jiois  Mages, 
by  F.  lirangwyn,  which  is  quite  de- 
lightful in  its  pensive  expression  and  its  harmonious 
twilight  effects.  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  graceful  fancy 
and  inexhaustible  imaginativeness  are  displayed  in 
six  works  of  various  styles  ;  and  two  masterly  studies 
reveal  the  deep  and  sound  craftsmanship  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Swan.  Then  we  have  to  note  a  delightful  water- 
colour  by  C.  Walton,  a  landscape  by  Macaulay 
Stevenson,  some  dogs  by  G.  Pirie,  and  two  paint- 
ings in  ddicate  greenish  tints  by  R.  Fowler,  which 
complete  the  iMiglish  exhibits.  The  (Icrmans 
were  also  strongly  represented,  their  chief  exhi- 
bitors being  W.  Lcibl  and  Adolf  Mcnzcl,  who  sent 
3.  lot  of  careful,  industrious  work,  of  remarkable 
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techniiiue.  Had  one  the  space  one  would  like  to 
mention  seriatim  the  seventeen  works  con- 
tributed by  Leibl,  all  full  of  interest  from  their 
wonderful  sureness  of  touch  and  their  subdued 
intensity  of  effect,  no  less  than  the  twelve  produc- 
tions displayed  by  Menzel,  quite  extraordinary  in 
their  acuteness  of  vision  and  their  suppleness  of 
execution.  F.  von  Lenbach  was  represented  by 
a  little  portrait  of  Wagner;  A.  Boecklin  by  an 
exuberant  canvas  styled  La  Chasseresse ;  M.  Lieber- 
mann  by  ten  works  in  various  styles  and  methods ; 
V.  Defregger  by  a  beautiful  study  of  a  head  ;  Max 
Klinger    by   a    large    pen-drawing   of    astonishing 
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dexterity ;  and  MM.  Von  Schennis,  G.  Jahn,  and 
Miiller  by  some  notable  engravings. 

Among  the  Belgian  exhibits  unquestionably  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  whole  Salon  was  Le  Dcsesp'er'e 
by  A.  Struys,  whose  great  success  in  Paris  last  year 
has  not  been  forgotten.  There  were  also  on  view 
several  interesting  portraits,  apart  from  those  of 
the  French  pastellist,  R.  Gilbert,  and  landscapes 
and  seascapes,  mostly  of  large  dimensions,  from 
many  members  of  the  society. 


In  sculpture   C.   Meunier   exhibited  a  work  in 
high  relief,  Mater  Dolorosa  :    J . 
Dillens  several  decorative  pieces, 

some  of  which  were   reproduced  ^  i- 

in  the  June  number  of  The 
Studio  ;  Ch.  .Samuel  a  bas-reliej 
for  the  tomb  of  Edouard  Duyck, 
the  painter,  who  died  last  year ; 
J.  Lambeaux  a  large  bust,  Diane  ; 
M.  Vingotte  a  series  of  carefully 
studied  busts  in  marble  and 
bronze ;  and  J.  de  Lalaing  a  bust 
of  fine,  bold  outline,  with  two 
cleverly  designed  tigers  in  bronze. 
Three  large  figures,  lately  com- 
pleted by  M.  de  Lalaing,  and 
representing  Za  Force  briitale,  Le 
Droit,  and  L' Inspiration,  are  to 
be  placed  in  one  of  the  new 
squares  in  Brussels,  not  far  from 
the  Pare  du  Cinquantenaire,  where 
they  will  undoubtedly  show  to 
great  effect. 


The  "  Association  Beige  de 
Photographic "  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation  by  a  grand  exhibition 
held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Cercle 
Artistique  de  Bruxelles.  The 
catalogue  contained  a  list  of  638 
exhibits,  the  work  of  over  200 
amateurs  and  professionals.  The 
chief  aim  of  most  of  the  exhibitors 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  dis- 
cover and  to  perfect  sundry  little 
matters  of  process  and  printing, 
which  they  have  been  careful  to 
keep  to  themselves,  in  order  to 
invest  their  work  with  something 
of  originality  and  personal  feeling. 
But  art  has  nothing  to  gain  by  all 


this,  while  photography  has  everything  to  lose.  The 
most  notable  productions  here,  both  from  the  artistic 
and  the  purely  photographic  standpoints,  were 
those  of  M.  Alexandre,  of  Brussels,  who  exhibited 
various  portraits,  landscapes,  and  groups  well 
worthy  of  his  reputation,  which,  moreover,  is  no 
unknown  quantity  to  the  readers  of  The  Studio. 
The  display  of  the  Paris  Photo  Club  kept  away 
several  important  exhibitors ;  nevertheless  the 
foreign  work  was  so  plentiful  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  discuss  it  in  detail.  I  must  content 
myself  in  conclusion  with  the  bare  mention  of  a 
few  exhibitors,  members  of  the  Association  Beige 
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de  Photographic — MM.  E.  Hannon,  R.  Deman, 
M.  Hanssens,  J.  Maes,  J.  Casier,  V.  Delva,  C. 
Puttemans,  J.  Vanderborght,  and  M.  Vanderkin- 
dere,  the  secretary  of  the  association,  whose  amia- 
bility and  energy  during  the  exhibition  were 
greatly  appreciated.  F.  K. 

PARIS. — Two  masters  of  impressionism, 
MM.  Claude  Monet  and  Camille 
Pissarro,  have,  despite  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  recently  been  exhibiting 
their  works,  the  former  at  Georges 
Petit's,  and  the  latter  at  Durand-Ruel's. 


The  sixty-one  canvases  on  the  walls  of  the 
galleries  of  the  Rue  de  Seze  are  divided  into  five 
series,  and  show  us  M.  Claude  Monet's  work  since 
1 894.  Seven  of  his  Cathedrahs  de  Rouen,  which 
obtained  so  much  success,  date  from  that  year; 
then  come  eight  Norwegian  Effets  de  Neige,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1895,  and  the  two  sets  of  Falaises 
(twenty  canvases)  and  Matins  sur  la  Seine  (eighteen 
canvases),  together  with  four  panels,  styled  Chrys- 
anihhnes,  all  this  representing  the  artist's  work 
during  1896  and  1897. 
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Dare  I  suggest  that  this  exhibition  has  caused  a 
real  disillusion  to  many  true  admirers 
of  our  great  landscapist  ?  Such  is 
nevertheless  the  case  with  those  who, 
recognising  the  powerful  art  with  which 
he  has  so  often  transferred  nature  to 
canvas,  see  with  regret  a  decline  in  the 
masterful  qualities  associated  with  this 
fine  artist.  The  truth  is,  these  studies 
of  Faiaises,  and  also  the  Matins  sur  la 
Seine,  despite  the  poetical  impression 
they  convey,  are  hasty  and  unsatisfying. 
This  is  the  more  felt  when  one  looks  at 
the  Cathedrahs,  which  are  really  admir- 
able. Moreover,  to  be  quite  candid, 
and  to  express  one's  thoughts  without 
reserve,  M.  Monet's  style  has  degene- 
rated into  something  too  much  resem- 
bling that  of  the  scene-painter,  and 
lacks  that  thought,  that  regard  for  the 
perfect  realisation  of  nature's  beauties, 
which  mark  the  efforts  of  all  the  great 
masters  of  our  landscape  school — our 
Corots,  our  Dupres,  our  Rousseaus,  and 
our  Daubignys. 


Among  the  purchases  made  by  the 
State  at  the  Salon  of  the  Societe  des 
Beaux-Arts  I  am  glad  to  notice  M. 
Charles  Cottet's  beautiful  triptych.  An 
Pays  de  la  Mer,  reproduced  lately  in  the 
special  number  of  The  Studio  devoted 
to  the  Paris  Salons.  This  work,  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  Luxembourg, 
does  high  honour  to  our  young  school 
of  painting,  for  it  is  full  of  power,  boldly 
conceived  and  boldly  executed,  and 
hears  the  mark  of  intense  truthfulness 
to  nature  and  to  life.  At  some  future 
time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  at 
greater  length  the  development  of  M. 
Cottet's  talent,  for  he  is  an  artist  who, 
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BY    I'RIXCK    PAOLO   TROUBETZKOY 


French  m'edailleurs,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned 
Alphee  Dubois,  Degeorge, 
Bottee,  Deloye,  Patey, 
Rupert  Carabin,  Desbois, 
and  Alexandre  Charpen- 
tier. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  M.  Roger  Marx 
for  having  appended  to  his 
luminous  history  of  glyptic 
art  a  variety  of  practical 
information  for  the  use  of 
amateurs  wishing  to  form 
a  collection  of  modern 
medals.  The  task  is  easy 
enough,  and  not  a  costly 
business  either,  for  most 
of  the  works  of  interest 
are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Administration  des 
Monnaies,  whence  they 
may  be  obtained  at  ridicu- 
lously low  prices. 

G.  M. 


T 


even  now,  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  art 
world  of  to-day,  and  assuredly  has  a  most  brilliant 
career  before  him. 


"  Les  Medailleurs  frangais  depuis  17S9"  is  the 
title  of  a  curious  and  original  volume  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Roger  Marx,  the  cultured  art  critic  and 
Inspector  of  I'inc  Arts,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  .Socictc  de  Propagation  des  Livres 
d'Art.  Starting  with  Duvivicr,  Augustin  Dupre, 
and  C.atteaux,  and  passing  then  to  (lalle,  Bovy, 
Pr^ault,  Carpeaux,  and  ("hapu,  M.  Roger  Marx 
skilfully  conducts  his  readers  through  all  the  stages 
of  glyptic  art  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  that 
present  renascence,  the  glorious  leaders  of  which 
are  Chajjlain,  Daniel  Dupuis,  Roty,  and  other 
masters  of  like  calibre,  .\part  from  these,  the 
author  describes  the  work  of  the  entire  school  of 
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URIN.  —  The 
National  Ex- 
hibition of 
Fine  Arts  (a 
section  of  the 
general  exhibition)  is  the 
most  remarkable  art  exhi- 
bition held  in  Italy  this 
year.  At  a  later  date  I 
shall  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  concerning  the  more  noteworthy  pictures  in 
the  exhibition,  but  for  the  present  I  must  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  contributions  of  the  two  most 
prominent  of  the  younger  school  of  Italian  sculptors, 
Troubetzkoy  and  Bistolfi,  both  of  whom  are  fighting 
vigorously  against  academical  conventions. 


The  contribution  of  Prince  Paolo  Troubetzkoy, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  original  clay-modellers  in 
I'^urope,  consists  of  about  a  dozen  statuettes, 
among  the  finest  of  which  is  one  representing  a 
lady  ill  evening  dress  resting  After  the  Dance. 


If  Troubetzkoy  is  the  brightest  of  our  realists, 
Leonardo  Bistolfi  is  the  most  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  of  the  Italian  sculptors.  His  best  ex- 
hibit is  a  panel    in    relief  for  a  tomb  rejjrtsenting 
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The  Memories  Comforting  Sornnu.  The  Memories 
take  the  forms  of  young  women  in  different  pos- 
tures of  grief,  resignation,  and  hope,  and  Sorrow 
appears  in  the  guise  of  a  veiled  woman  almost 
succumbing  under  her  load  of  pain. 

E.  T. 


The  Japanese  flower  arrangements  illustrated  on 
the  preceding  page  consist  of  a  group  of  thirteen 
branches  of  lilac  in  an  open  bronze  vase,  and  a 
combination  of  rush  and  gladiolus  in  an  octagonal 
flat  bronze  vase.  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  S.  Eida  for  the  loan  of  the  vases. 

REVIEWS  OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Millais  and  Iiis  Works.  By  M.  H.  Spiel.mann. 
(London  and  Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1898.) — Although  this  book  is  stated,  on  the 
title- page,  to  have  been  published  "with  special 
reference  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1898,"  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere  guide  to 
the  winter  show  at  Burlington  House.  In  compil- 
ing it  Mr.  Spielmann  has  taken  no  little  pains  to 
make  his  record  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  late 
President  as  complete  as  possible,  and  to  gather 
together  all  those  details  about  his  career  which 
are  of  interest  to  every  student  of  the  art  history  of 
our  times.  A  biographical  sketch  written  largely 
from  intimate  personal  knowledge,  and  full  of 
happy  descriptive  and  explanatory  matter,  occu- 
pies a  considerable  number  of  pages  ;  and  another 
large  section  is  devoted  to  notes  on  the  pictures 
shown  last  winter  at  the  Academy,  and  on  many 
others  which  were  not  then  exhibited.  A  most 
useful  chronological  list  of  the  artist's  oil  paintings 
is  appended,  as  well  as  a  record  of  the  pictures 
which  have  appeared  in  the  sale  room,  with  the 
prices  obtained  for  them.  A  particularly  interest- 
ing feature  is  a  chapter,  "  Thoughts  on  our  Art  of 
To-day,"  which  was  written  some  years  ago  by  the 
artist  himself.  Altogether  the  book  deserves  high 
praise  as  a  handy  and  convenient  summary  of  in- 
formation that  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  art 
historian.  Its  attractiveness  is  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  thirty-three  illustrations  after  some 
of  Sir  John's  most  important  pictures. 

Englisli  Portraits :  A  Series  of  Lithographed 
Drawings  by  Wii.i.  Rothe-nstein.  (London  : 
Grant  Richards.  1898.) — Mr.  Rothenstein  has 
made  a  certain  reputation  as  a  young  artist  of 
rather  eccentric  originality  with  a  capacity  for 
attempting  the  unexpected.  In  producing  this 
volume  of  twenty-four  drawings  he  has  set  himself 
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a  task  to  which  he  is  not  entirely  suited.  His 
talents  scarcely  lie  in  the  direction  of  portraiture 
and  his  power  as  a  draughtsman  is  hardly  great 
enough  to  permit  him  to  render  in  a  few  touches 
delicate  details  of  personal  character.  As  like- 
nesses of  the  people  whose  names  are  appended 
to  them,  many  of  these  drawings  must  be  pro- 
nounced frank  failures,  and  none  of  them  can  be 
said  to  have  any  vivid  personality.  As  exercises 
in  lithography,  however,  they  are  more  acceptable. 
Mr.  Rothenstein  is  subtle  and  delicate  in  his  use 
of  line,  and  understands  much  of  the  possibihties 
of  the  medium  he  has  adopted.  If  he  could  have 
gained  the  same  degree  of  success  in  realising  his 
sitters  as  he  has  in  making  attractive  lithographs, 
the  importance  of  his  book  would  have  been 
considerable. 

Mother  Goose  in  Prose.  By  L.  Frank  Baum. 
Pictures  by  Maxfield  Parrish.  (Chicago :  Way 
and  Williams.) — At  a  time  when  experiments  in  the 
technique  of  black-and-white  for  process -repro- 
duction seem  almost  exhausted,  it  is  pleasant  to 
meet  with  a  distinctly  novel  combination  of  line 
and  tone  well  mastered.  Mr.  Parrish  uses  pure 
line,  added  tints  (such  as  those  applied  by  the 
process-engraver  from  1  )ay's  shading  medium), 
and  a  chalk-like  grain  which  may  result  from 
using  a  thin  paper  over  various  textures  laid 
beneath,  to  impart  for  the  moment  granulation  in 
varying  degrees  of  coarseness.  Whatever  the  mix- 
ture of  methods,  they  are  well  mixed,  and  the 
mastery  is  assured.  Considered  solely  as  designs, 
they  show  distinct  novelty  of  conception  and  a 
rare  sense  of  humour.  The  study  of  "  Old  King 
Cole "  on  his  throne,  of  the  "  Wondrous  Wise 
Man "  by  his  bookshelf,  of  "  The  Little  Man " 
with  his  gun,  of  "  Humpty  Dumpty,"  or  of 
"  Three  Men  of  Cotham,"  would  any  one  of  them 
prove  this  beyond  all  possible  doubt.  Amid  the 
extraordinary  torrent  of  so-called  decorative  illus- 
trations to  fairy  tales,  not  a  few  devoid  of  drawing, 
and  the  greater  part  destitute  of  fun,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  these,  which,  without  any 
wish  to  award  them  the  injustice  of  over-praise, 
are  distinctly  admirable.  If  all  are  not  up  to  the 
same  level  it  is  of  little  consequence,  because  the 
artist  has  obviously  tried  many  experiments,  some 
of  which  have  naturally  succeeded  better  than 
others.  At  a  time  when  imitation,  unconscious  but 
faithful,  and  imitation  wilful  and  poorly  disguised, 
confront  us  in  all  the  decorative  arts,  one  is  inclined 
more  than  ever  to  applaud  the  artist,  whatever  be 
his  calibre,  who  dares  to  express  himself  in  his  own 
way.     Indeed,  it  seems  daily  more  and  more  pro- 
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IN    PROSE."     BY   MAXEIELD   PARRISH 
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bable  that  this  distinguishing  feature  will  be  the  only 
test  to  separate  an  artist  from  a  copyist.  To  ring 
changes  upon  the  work  of  Miss  Greenaway,  Mr. 
Walter  Crane,  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  or  Mr.  Anning 
Bell  is  a  trick  many  dexterous  students  soon 
acquire  ;  but  to  invent  and  develop  a  consistent 
method  of  interpreting  their  own  fancies  is  still 
rare  enough.  Therefore  Mr.  Parrish  deserves  his 
full  meed  of  'praise,  and  his  next  work  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  eagerness.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  English  publisher  will  issue  an 
edition  of  Mother  Goose. 
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A        \.  (A  XV.) 

The  Prize  ( Twenty-five  guineas)  is  awarded  (con- 
ditionally) to  Sunset  (Gunning  King,  Harting, 
Petersfield,  Hants). 


ILLUSTRATION    (kEIIUCKH)    liV    MAXIIKI.I)    I'AKKISII    FKOM    "MOlllKK    C.OOSE    IN 

I'ROSe"  (i:iiicAc;o  :  way  anij  Williams) 
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Honourable  Mention  is  given  to  the  following : 
Amnon  (Herbert  Turrell,  9  Joubert  Mansions, 
Chelsea);  Allegoty  (Paul  Kiick,  210  The  Grove, 
Camberwell) ;  Dum  Spiro  Spero  (Wm.  Aikman, 
14  Burghley  Road,  Hornsey,  N.);  Ebor  (Charles 
Hardgrave,  24  Lessar  Avenue,  Clapham  Common, 
S.W.);  From  over  the  Seas  (Adela  Seton-Tait,  99 
Burnt  Ash  Road,  Lee,  S.E.);  Laurel  {Yxzx^  W. 
Mann,  8  Mandalay  Road,  Narbonne  Avenue,  Clap- 
ham  Common,  S.W.);  Rayon  (VVm.  Bramley,  3 
Fulham  Studios,  Fulham  Road,  S.W.) ;  Semper 
Discipulus  (Herbert  A.  Bone,  Woodcroft,  Alleyn 
Park,  Dulwich,  S.E.) ;  Siven  (W.  Dundas,  Carlyle 
Studios,  296  King's  Road,  Chelsea);  Smilax 
(Bertha  Smith,  24  Rectory  Road,  Stoke  Newington, 
N.) ;  and  Sea  Mew  (Caroline  F.  A.  Mew,  9  Gordon 
Street,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.) 

Illustrations  of  the  prize  design  and  those  re- 
ceiving honourable  mention  will  appear  in  a  later 
number. 

Design  for  a  Magazine  Cover. 
(A  XVI.) 

The  First  Prize  (7%r<?« 
guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Fan  (F.  H.  Ball,  189 
Noel  Street,  Nottingham). 
The  Second  Prize 
{T7V0  guineas)  to  Gar 
( Edgar  G.  Perman, 
Tresco,  Rushol.me  Road, 
East  Putney,  S.W.). 

Honourable  Mention  is 
given  to  the  following : — 
Acoula  (Sunderland  Rol- 
linson) ;  Cilisussex  (Ernest 
Heasman)  ;  Clytie  (Alice 
E.  Burt) ;  Die  Neuzeit 
(Tom  C.  IJugdale) ;  Essarn 
(Joseph  Masse) ;  /ason 
(John  Thirtle)  ;  Lora  (W. 
Russell  Flint)  ;  Osseo 
(Osmond  M.  Pittman) ; 
Toho-.c  (T.  H.  -W'ake- 
ficld) ;  Tramp  (David  C. 
Vea/.ey) ;  and  The  Bulger 
(Mary  G.  Simpson.) 

Design  for  a  "  Pic- 
torial "  Book-Plate. 
(B  XVIII.) 

An  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  excellent  designs 
have  been  sent  in  for  this 
competition.  The  designs 
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of  the  prize-winners  and  a  selection  from  those 
receiving  honourable  mention  will  be  illustrated  in 
a  later  number. 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Maryland  (Catherine  M.  Mann,  8  Auckland  Road, 
Upper  Norwood). 

The  Second  Prize  (HalJ-a-guinea)  to  Gar(VAga.r 
G.  Perman,  Tresco,  Rusholme  Road,  East  Putney, 
S.W.). 

Honourable  Mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
Aberbrothock  (Henry  Wyse) :  Ahie  (Arthur  H.  Vers- 
tage) ;  Bookworm  (Percy  Low) ;  Camu  (Chas.  Gale) ; 
Canute  (Eveline  A.  Brauer)  ;  Curlew  (Lennox  G. 
Brid) ;  Cui  Bono  (W.  Snelling  Hadaway) ;  Angler 
(Ernest  E.  Briscoe) ;  Balbus  (Wilmot  Lunt)  ;  Dun- 
stanburgh  (Frank  Powell);  Darbee  (Ernest  E.  Clark); 
Engl  (Wm.  R.  Yare) ;  Orlando  Furioso  (Dorothea 
Zellur) ;  Honor  (H.  C.  Ap- 
pleton);    Individuality    (E. 

B.  Ricketts) ;  Jason  (John 
Thirtle) ;  Malone  (David  E. 
Wilson)  ;  Nibbler  (Henry  J. 
Thompson);  Pan  (F.  H. 
Ball);  Patch  (Theodora  S. 
Smith) ;  Pokey  (ICnid  Jack- 
son) ;  Rabitus  (Gabriel 
Bunney) ;  Siren  (Harold 
Knight);  Cb  (Grace  Latimer 
Wright) ;  Veronica  (M.  J. 
Hunt) ;   and  Walney   (Mrs. 

C.  Parry). 
Sketch  of  Old  Met.\l 

Work. 
(C  XV.) 

The  First  Prize  (One 
guinea)  is  awarded  to  E-i'e- 
la-iv  (Muriel  Curie,  Harley- 
brun,  Melrose,  X.IJ.). 

The  Second  Prize  {Halj- 
a-guinea)  to  Thistle  (James 
E.  Forbes,  8  Hermitage 
Terrace,  Edinburgh). 

Honourable  Mention  is 
given  to  the  following  : — 
Ahue  (Arthur  H.  \'erstage) ; 
Bavarian  Sign  (Alice  Tay- 
lor);  Browser  Junior  {\\\\- 
liam  K.  Brown) ;  Chat  Noir 
(A.  Leete) ;  Ne^r  do  weei 
(Sidney  R.  Jones) ;  Quill B 
(Hanslip  Fletcher) ;  j6oo 
(Margaret  J.  Chilton) ;  and 
Taddy  (Ernest  B.  Clay- 
pole). 


Photographs  erom  Nature. 

Landscape  with  Cattle. 

(D  LX.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Graphic  {Ch&s.  F.  Inston,  25  South  John  Street, 
Liverpool). 

The  Second  Prize  {Hal/-a-guinea)  to  Sunflower 
(George  Harding,  W'ordsley,  Stourbridge). 

Honourable  Mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Helpis  (Mrs.  Easton  Gibb,  Beanisley  Hall,  near 
Skipton,  Yorks) ;  Kennai/uhair  (Miss  Christian 
H.  Curie,  Priorwood,  Melrose,  N.B.);  Thrush 
(F.  A.  Roberts,  9  Upper  Conduit  Street,  Leicester) ; 
the  above  are  illustrated ;  Betty  (Miss  E.  Newton) ; 
Bovril  (W.  E.  Dowson) ;  Cossack  (H.  Goodwillie) ; 
Fereneze  (Arch.  Cochrane) ;  Hops  (C.  H.  Gunner)  ; 
and  Kodak  (Elizabeth  Blackwell). 


IIRST    ]'1UZIC    (COMI'.    C   .\V,) 
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FIRST    PRIZE    (COMP.    D    IX.) 


SECOND    PRIZE    (<:OMP.    I)    IN.) 
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TJie  Lay  Figure 


THE   LAY  FIGURE. 
"  Why  is  it  that  the  great  industries 
of  the  silversmith  and  the  potter  seem 
almost  unaffected  by  the  new  movement 
in  design  ?  "  the  Lay  Figure  asked. 

"  I  fancy,"  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe  replied, 
"  that  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  first  may  be 
due  in  some  degree  to  absurd  restrictions  of  trade 
societies.  For  instance,  I  am  told  that  they  refuse 
to  allow  a  youth  who  is  learning  his  trade  to  shape 
vessels  and  to  decorate  them  also.  He  must  either 
make  the  forms  and  hand  them  over  to  another  to 
ornament,  or  must  take  the  form  brought  by 
another  and  decorate  it  as  he  pleases." 

"  Preposterous  !  "  the  Lay  Figure  retorted,  "  and 
if  true,  enough  to  account  for  all  the  bad  things 
we  see.  Who  could  delight  in  creating  beautiful 
forms  for  another  person  to  ruin  by  ornament 
conceived  in  wholly  different  manner,  or  take  much 
interest  in  decorating  shapes  which  were  not  to 
his  taste  ?     Does  the  same  hold  true  of  pottery  ?  " 

"  In  a  sense,  owing  to  division  of  labour,  it 
does,"  said  a  Manufacturer,  who  had  dropped  in  to 
the  studio ;  "  but  as  domestic  pottery  must  needs 
be  a  mechanical  reproduction  of  models,  so  far 
as  the  average  dinner  or  tea  service  is  concerned, 
that  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  its  unsatisfactory 
state,  which  I  recognise  and  deplore  as  much  as 
you  do.  It  is  the  public  taste  which  forces  us  to 
make  stuff  we  do  not  like." 

"  That  is  a  lame  excuse,  surely,"  the  Lay  Figure 
replied.    "  Is  it  not  to  your  interest  to  educate  it  ?  " 

"  Lame  it  may  be,  lamentable  it  is  certainly, 
but  it  is  only  too  true,"  the  Manufacturer  replied. 
"  We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  trade,  and  perhaps 
even  still  more  at  the  mercy  of  our  own  travellers. 
Even  if  there  are  many  people  who  would  care  to 
have  really  artistic  table-ware,  how  are  we  to  get 
our  wares  to  them  ?  " 

"  That  is  surely  a  matter  for  the  manufacturer 
to  discover,"  the  Lay  Figure  broke  in.  "  The 
makers  of  wall-papers  and  textiles,  the  coppersmith 
and  ironfounder,  and  a  dozen  others  have  managed 
to  produce  excellent  work  of  late  years  that  the 
trade  keep  on  sale  :  surely  it  is  merely  a  confession 
of  impotence  to  bemoan  the  present  state  without 
serious  attempts  to  improve  it." 

"  Do  not  think  I  disagree  with  you,"  the  Manu- 
facturer said  ;  "  1  am  quite  ready  to  own  that  the 
stuff  kept  in  an  ordinary  china  shop  is  bad  in 
every  way  ;  but  the  public  will  have  cheap  things." 

'•  'I'hat  excuse  will  not  serve,"  the  Man  with  a 
Clay   ripe  said.     "  I  happened  to  go  over  a  great 
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pottery  lately,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  best  stuff  was  the 
cheapest — stock  patterns  that  had  been  made 
regularly  for  the  last  fifty  years  at  least,  possibly 
for  a  hundred.  The  only  higher-priced  table- 
ware that  was  even  tolerable  was  also  in  every 
case  a  deliberate  reproduction  of  an  old  design. 
All  the  efforts  of  modern  designers,  according  to 
the  evidence  there,  had  either  been  ignored  or 
proved  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  producing  a 
simple  tea  or  dinner  service  not  unutterably  de- 
graded in  form  and  colour ;  and  this  when  several 
factories  achieve  the  highest  excellence  of  body, 
glaze,  and  general  finish,  and  turn  out  exhibition 
pieces  of  mere  bric-a-brac,  some  of  which  are  works 
of  fine  art." 

"  We  have  tried,"  the  Manufacturer  said.  "  One 
of  your  favourite  designers  was  commissioned,  and 
we  adapted  his  idea  to  practical  shape.  Just  as  it 
was  beginning  to  sell,  he  saw  it  and  refused  to 
let  the  altered  design  be  issued.  When  it  was  re- 
made to  his  pattern  no  one  would  buy  it." 

"  That  may  be  quite  true,"  the  Lay  Figure  said, 
"  but  an  isolated  instance  does  not  alter  the  case. 
Possibly  your  travellers  resented  his  interference ; 
possibly  you  felt  he  had  assisted  in  rendering  it 
unsaleable,  and  so  became  lukewarm  in  pushing 
it.  Look  at  the  success  of  younger  firms,  who  saw 
that  taste  had  improved,  and  enlisted  the  best  men 
to  provide  fresh  designs.  Do  all  designs  go  past  a 
board  of  directors  ?  If  so,  it  explains  much  ;  a 
board,  as  we  know,  has  no  soul  to  be  saved,  no 
body  to  be  kicked,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  taste  collec- 
tively." 

■'You  cannot  risk  the  prosperity  of  a  great 
business  with  a  huge  plant,  with  hundreds  of  work- 
people accustomed  to  a  certain  style,  and  a  vast 
stock  of  patterns  and  finished  products,  to  embark 
in  new  ways  that  may  lead  to  failure,"  the  Manu- 
facturer insisted.  "  We  have  the  trade  ready  to 
prefer  the  worst — speaking  of  the  trade  as  a  whole, 
not  of  a  few  more  enlightened  dealers — and  our 
own  travellers,  usually  promoted  from  the  factory  or 
warehouse,  do  not  understand  a  good  design,  and 
so  cannot  persuade  the  buyers  to  stock  it." 

"  This  is  merely  owning  that  you  accept  present 
conditions  as  final,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  Depend 
upon  it  the  first  pottery  that  realises  the  state  of 
things,  and  engages  new  designers  and  new  sales- 
men, calling  the  attention  of  the  art-world  to  its 
enterprise,  will  not  only  reap  a  large  profit,  but  leave 
others  the  ignominious  alternative  of  following 
where  they  once  led.  Fame  and  fortune  await  the 
right  firm  ;  but  you  all  seem  too  timid  to  grasp  the 
chance."  The  L.w  Figure. 


Albert  B  a  erf  sac  II 
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Great,  and  ever  growing,  as  his 
fame  may  be  outside  his  native  country ;  remark- 
able as  have  been  his  successes  in  France,  where 
he  is  a  regular  exhibitor,  in  Germany  too,  and 
in  Austria  and  in  Italy,  M.  Albert  Baertsocn 
would,  I  feel  sure,  take  it  ill  of  me  were  I  to 
dissociate  him  from  the  valiant  group  of  artists 
who  are  an  honour  to  Belgium  to-day — Leon 
Frederic,  Constantin  Meunier,  Emile  Claus, 
Mellery,  Georges  Minne,  Georges  Morren,  and 
Fernand  Khnopff,  to  name  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  among  them. 
It  has  become  a  common- 
place to  declare  that  "  art 
has  no  native  land  "  :  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  an 
incontestable  fact  that 
every  artist  has  one.  For- 
getful of  what  he  owes  to 
his  Fatherland,  the  artist 
too  often  repudiates  his 
home  ;  but  the  really 
honest,  the  really  great 
will  ever  remain  faithful 
to  the  land  of  their  birth. 
They  well  know  whence 
they  owe  the  development 
of  their  individuality  ;  they 
realise  that  the  knowledge 
of  their  inner  being  has 
come  to  them  while 
breathing  the  atmosphere 
of  home,  with  all  its 
wealth  of  association  and 
tradition  ;  that  in  this 
native  soil  the  very  soul 
of  their  race  resides. 
What  if  their  birthplace 
should  at  first  have  failed 
to  -  understand,  should 
have  been  cold  and  dis- 
couraging ?  What  matter  ? 
Let  the  artist  return 
covered  with  honours 
earned  elsewhere,  and  he 
will  find  in  his  native 
place  the  best  reward  of 
all,  the  warmest  and  most 
affectionate  welcome  and 
esteem.      There    he    will 


gain  new  strength  to  struggle  on  and  conquer  in 
the  end. 

This  love  for  the  native  soil  is  seen  in  all  its 
fulness  in  Albert  Baertsoen's  work  ;  it  impresses 
one,  quite  apart  from  his  exceptionally  fine  artistic 
gifts,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  his  genius.  It  is  the  unfailing  source 
whence  springs  his  inspiration  ;  it  was  his  solace 
in  moments  of  discouragement,  those  sad,  and  all 
too  frequent,  hours  in  the  life  of  one  possessing 
the  true  artistic  temperament.  He  knows  alP  the 
secrets  of  this  birthplace  of  his,  this  spot  wherein 
his  heart  long  since  took  root ;  there  he  has  plunged 
deep  into  the  very  soul  of  Nature,  and  felt  and 
understood  its  every  mystery.     And  we  may  see 
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now  how  he  has  expressed  these  things.  Others, 
tempted  by  his  success,  have  followed  him  on  the 
self-same  scenes  ;  but  in  their  work  only  the  mere 
outline  is  there  :  the  spirit,  the  soul  of  the  place, 
which  shine  forth  and  quiver  in  Baertsoen's  can- 
vases— all  this  has  evaporated. 

That  which  we  term  "  sentiment  in  art "  is  a 
quality  that  has  for  years  back  been  quite 
neglected  until  lately.  Its  revival  sprang  from  the 
excesses  of  impressionism,  and  we  may  be  glad 
indeed  that  it  was  so.  Is  there  a  single  great 
master  who  has  dispensed  with  this  "  sentiment,"  or 
escaped  its  influence  ?  However  much  the  most 
extraordinary  feats  of  technique  may  surprise  and 
interest  us,  it  is  the  moving  manifestation  of  a  true 
artistic  sensibility  which  charms  our  eyes  and  takes 
our  fancy  captive.  What  could  be  lovelier  than 
the  emotion  of  the  artist  in  the  presence  of  Nature  ? 
and  what  greater  delight  than  to  share  it  ? 


The  scenes  displayed  before  us  by  M.  Baertsoen, 
the  landscapes  of  which  he  has  made  himself  the 
interpreter,  are,  indeed,  altogether  captivating.  He 
has  the  delicate  art  of  catching  Nature  in  her 
most  attractive  moods.  It  is  delightful  to  wander 
with  him  through  these  "  dead  cities  "  of  Flanders, 
where  life  flows  as  slowly  and  peacefully  as  the 
waters  of  the  canals  that  traverse  them  ;  to  linger 
in  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  belfries,  whose  chimes 
ring  out  the  melancholy  song  of  the  ages.  The 
grass  sprouts  between  the  pavement,  and  moss 
clings  to  the  mouldering  walls  ;  along  the  deserted 
quays  the  heavy  boats  are  moored ;  everything 
seems  dead  this  snowy  weather  ;  a  funereal  stillness 
hangs  over  the  town ;  but  in  the  snug  houses,  behind 
the  little  windows  with  white  curtains  raised  to  let 
in  the  scanty  light,  a  humble,  simple  existence 
is  running  its  dull  course,  amid  a  peacefulness 
almost  monastic.     Women  are  sewing  or  making 
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lace  in  the  window  corners  ;  their  mothers,  bent 
with  age,  seated  in  low  chairs  beside  the  wall,  seem 
wrapt  in  meditation  or  prayer. 

Such  is  the  little  world  M.  Albert  Baertsoen 
has  shown  us  in  all  its  picturesqueness ;  and,  let 
me  add  at  oiicc,  no  one  who  has  followed  in  his 
footsteps  has  come  within  measurable  distance  of 
him.  Subjects  such  as  these  speedily  pall,  unless 
accompanied  by  the  qualities  of  sincerity  and 
delicacy  and  true  affection  which  mark  the  work  of 
this  genuine  artist.  ■  It  is  this  concentration,  this 
intensity  of  feeling — qualities  which,  say  what  one 
may,  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare  in  the 
general  scramble  for  fame — it  is  this  endeavour  lu 
express  in  its  integrity  the  spiritual  nature  of 
things,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  that  endow  the  work  of 
M.  Baertsoen  with  so  much  character.  Add  to  all 
this  remarkable  technical  gifts,  and  a  freedom  of 
style  which  has  ever  refused  to  assimilate  itself  to 
any  particular  school— a  style  the  characteristics 
of  which  I  hope  presently  to  define — and  one  may 
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have,  I  trust,  a  general  idea  of  this  most  fascinating 
artistic  personality. 

M.  Baertsoen's  career  extends  over  a  period  of 
about  ten  years.  His  family  intended  him  for  a 
business  career,  and  thus  at  first  he  took  up  art 
merely  in  an  amateur  way.  Still,  he  began  to  paint 
when  quite  young,  and  he  was  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age  when  a  fairly  large  picture  of  his, 
Canal,  matinee  de  Mai,  was  accepted  and  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  of  1887.  This  canvas  excited  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  and  the  encouragement  he  re- 
ceived induced  him  to  abandon  commerce  and  go 
to  Paris  to  finish  his  artistic  education.  He  spent 
two  years  in  Roll's  studio,  devoting  himself  to 
figure-painting,  and  had  no  cause  to  regret  the 
instruction  and  the  advice  he  received  from  the 
genial  artist,  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  his 
pupil's  work. 

In  1889  he  was  represented  at  the  Salon  des 
Chanips-Elysees  by  a  huge  canvas,  entitled 
Dernier  Rayon,  a  first  \'ersion  of  Soir  snr  F Escaiit, 
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exhibited  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  i8y6,  and 
reproduced  in  The  Studio  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  20). 
Although  this  work  earned  for  him  a  "  mention," 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  Societe  des 
Artistes  Frangais  for  the  Salon  du  Champ  de 
Mars,  which  offered  a  freer  scope  for  his  ideas. 
Since  then  he  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  each  year  giving  evidence 
of  a  genius  developing  naturally,  wisely,  and 
surely.  The  amateur  of  1887  has  become  a 
true,  honest  artist,  disdaining  to  tread  the  easy 
roads  towards  notoriety,  but  striving  rather  to  gain 
esteem  by  his  own  genuine  merit,  and  succeeding, 
moreover,  to  the  full. 

Many  works  of  his  there  are  that  I  should  like  to 
describe  at  length  did  space  permit ;  for,  wonder- 
ful as  are  his  studies  of  broad  daylight,  he  is  no 
less  expert  in  seizing  the  delicate  beauties,  the  in- 
finite subtleties  of  the  hour  of  dusk  and  nightfall, 
as,  for  example,  in  his  Soir  a  I'Asile,  with  its  deep 


melancholy  charm ;  or,  again,  in  Si>ir  uir  I Escaut, 
where  the  whole  scene  is  wrapped  in  the  soft,  rich- 
coloured  haze  of  the  lovely  day  just  ending,  as  though 
the  night  were  loth  to  claim  the  heavens.  In  their 
clumsy  boats  the  fishermen  cook  their  evening  meal, 
while  around  the  smoke  rises  slow  and  straight,  un- 
ruffled by  the  faintest  breeze  ;  and  the  waters  melt 
away  yonder  into  the  horizon,  showing  soft  and 
silver-white. 

I  could  have  much  to  say,  too,  of  this  Riviere 
en  Deeembre,  so  delicately  "felt"  and  expressed, 
with  the  trees  on  the  banks  floating  away  in  the 
mist ;  or  of  La  Grande  Rue,  Nieuporl,  so  original 
in  its  composition  and  so  happy  in  its  perspective 
— a  work  in  which  the  artist  has  contrived  to  invest 
with  interest  all  sorts  of  commonplace  details  ;  or, 
again,  of  this  series  of  snow  effects,  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  of  1895 — Maiiii  de  Neige  en  Flandre,  curdiers 
sur  les  remparts  ;  Bateau  bleu,  neige ;  Aux  fortifi- 
cations, neige;  3,nA  Neige,  le  matin;  or,  yet  again,  of 
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this  Rue  ensoleillee,  a  Bruges ;  En  Vilk  Morle,  le 
soir,  and  the  Vieux  tjuai  en  Novembre,  which 
figured  in  this  year's  Salon,  and  is  marvellously 
characteristic  of  M.  Baertsoen's  grey  manner,  just 
as  the  Petite  place,  lesoir,  is  a  perfect  example  of  his 
lighter  key.  The  Vieux  quai  is  an  exquisite  har- 
mony of  dead  colour,  dull  tone,  and  dim  tint,  realis- 
ing all  the  sad  intensity  of  dying  autumn.  An  air 
of  deep  gloom  hangs  over  the  damp  landscape, 
illumined  by  a  grey  sky  with  the  sinking  sun 
beyond.  The  only  touch  of  animation  in  the  deso- 
late scene  is  afforded  by  the  shadows  thrown  upon 
the  greenish  waters  of  the  canal. 

M.  Baertsoen  obtains  effects  of  this  sort  with 
rare  perfection,  and  one  scarcely  knows  whether  to 
admire  more  the  painter's  art  or  the  exquisitely 
refined  and  poetic  sentiment  dominating  it.  One 
must  needs  delight  in  them  both  equally,  for  they 
are  inseparable,  and  never  degenerate  into  a  mere 
"  manner."     While  on  this  point  I  am  anxious  to 


make  it  clear  that  M.  Baertsoen  has  always  kept 
clear  of  all  slavish  adherence  to  any  particular 
style ;  for  he  is  too  impressionable  to  allow  himself 
to  be  ruled  by  any  sort  of  conventionality.  He 
might  very  well,  seeing  the  success  achieved  by 
any  one  of  his  methods,  have  been  content  to 
devote  himself  to  some  special  type  of  production, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  as  so  many  of  his 
fellow-artists  have  done,  for  fear  of  losing  public 
favour.  He  must  therefore  be  heartily  com- 
mended for  having  avoided  so  obvious  and  so 
tempting  a  snare.  M.  Baertsoen  is  ever  striving 
to  correct  and  to  develop  his  powers,  to  enlarge 
and  simplify  his  vision,  by  ridding  himself  more 
and  more  of  all  that  might  lead  him  into  any 
fixed  groove.  Those  who  have  studied  his  work 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  are  fully 
aware  of  this  fact.  And  now  they  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  in  full  expansion  a  true  artistic 
personality,  a  fine  virile  sensibility,  under  complete 
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control,  taking  its  proper  place  with  nobility  and 
dignity. 

M.  Albert  Baertsoen's  canvases  are  not  designed 
to  captivate  the  attention  of  the  holiday  public, 
for  they  are  lacking  in  all  the  essentials  recjuired 
to  attract  the  crowd.  But  I  do  not  su[)pose 
he  is  likely  to  deplore  this  fact.  He  has  won 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  fellow-artists, 
and  of  all  those  who  are  capable  of  delicate 
appreciation,  and  despise  the  loud,  artificial 
methods  adopted  by  too  many  artists  nowadays. 
This  is  proved  by  the  hearty  welcome  he  has  re 
ceivcd  wherever  his  works  have  been  displayed, 
whether  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  the  l.ibre 
Esthdtique,  at  the  annual  International  Exhibition 
in  Paris,  at  the  "  Secession  "  of  Munich — of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  founders — at  Venice  last  year,  at 
Budapest  at  the  present  moment,  at  Dresden, 
where  his  Soir  a  I'Asile  won  a  gold  medal  in 
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1S97,  or  at  Munich,  where  a  similar  honour  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  1890.  The  Luxembourg 
Gallery  has  been  adorned  since  1895  with  one  of 
his  pictures —  Vieux  Canal flama mi,  which  occupies 
a  foremost  place  in  the  Salle  des  Ecoles  Etran- 
geres ;  while  the  museum  of  his  native  town, 
( ihent,  contains  his  Cordiers  siir  h's  Remparts,  to 
which  I  referred  just  now. 

I  must  not  close  these  notes  without  a  passing 
mention  of  M.  Baertsoen's  skill  as  an  aquafortist. 
Long  ago  he  was  drawn  towards  this  powerful 
process,  and  has  engraved  more  than  a  hundred 
plates,  some  of  remarkable  merit.  He  brings  to 
bear  on  the  cau  forte  the  independence  and  the 
freedom  of  touch  which  distinguish  his  paintings. 
His  etchings  are  true  painters'  etchings,  bold, 
vigorous,  and  full  of  colour.  Especially  worthy  of 
mention  are  those  entitled  La  Route  Zdandaise ; 
Le  Vktix  port,  Veere  ;    Vieux  quai,  Fiandre ;  Vieux 
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murs,  Zklande ;  La  Grande  Hue,  and  Veen,  Ic  soir. 
Their  chief  value  Hes  in  their  bold  and  skilfully 
handled  contrasts  of  black  and  white,  which  have 
a  very  personal  touch  about  them. 

Such  is  the  work,  such  the  ability,  of  M.  Albert 
Baertsoen — delightful,  forceful  work,  charming  eye 
and  mind  alike  by  its  intense  and  uncommon 
sentiment  for  the  beauties  of  nature ;  honest,  con- 
scientious ability,  self-born,  owing  nothing  to  others, 
ever  seeking  still  higher  things,  ever  full  of  elasti- 
city and  variety.  Let  me  add,  before  I  close,  that 
M.  Baertsoen  has  scarcely  passed  his  thirtieth 
year.  Considering  the  rich  promise  he  has 
shown,  no  one  who  knows  and  appreciates  his 
work  can    doubt    that     he    has   within    liiiii    that 
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.X  A.  It  is  possible  that  the  really  beautiful 
mortuary  chapel  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article 
would  lose  some  of  its  charm  in  less  exquisite  sur- 
roundings ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
environment  was  there  first,  and  that  the  building, 
which  is  so  full  of  thought  and  art,  might  never 
have  been  evolved  as  it  now  stands  had  the  situa- 
tion not  inspired  the  treat- 
ment. 

The  road  from  ( luildford 
to  I^imnerslcase,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts'  country  house,  is 
notably  picturesque.  Leav- 
ing the  crown  of  the  hill 
and  turning  to  the  left  by 
an  ancient  brick  "  turnpike- 
house,"  the  far-famed 
\\'eald  of  Surrey  opens  out, 
with  the  great  buildings  of 
Charterhouse  school  in  the 
far  distance  ;  a  narrow  lane 
with  "  rose-hung  hedges  on 
either  hand,"  winding  down 
until  the  gates  of  Limners- 
lease  appear  on  the  right, 
and  the  beautiful  half-tim- 
bered house,  one  of  Mr. 
Ernest  George's  most  per- 
fect re-creations,  reveals 
itself  Thence  across  the 
lawn,  through  the  woods 
and  a  rustic  gate,  and  along 

r-    -        —    ^        \,_  a   shaded  road,  you  reach 

,  the  mound  sloping  down  to 

the  roati  which  is  the  village 
(  emetery.  Among  trees  at 
the  top  is  a  red  building — - 
all  red  walls  and  roof — 
looking  unlike  any  other  in 
the  British  Isles.  To  say 
that  part  of  its  charm  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  the 
trees  around  it  in  no  way 
detracts  from  its  own 
beauty.  But  one  learns 
with  surprise  that  certain 
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well-intentioned  people  wished  that  the  trees  might 
be  felled.  In  any  case  it  seems  almost  a  crime  to 
destroy  a  tree ;  but  when,  as  in  this  case,  an  other- 
wise not  remarkable  site  is  made  picturesque  by 
their  presence  it  seems  marvellous  that  the 
opinion  could  exist.  To  be  buried  beneath  the 
shadow  of  spreading  branches  has  peculiar  fitness. 
The  horror  of  a  flat,  treeless  graveyard  comes  to 
mind  vividly  as  you  pass  through  the  lych-gate  and 
contrast  it  with  this  idyllic  restful  God's  acre,  set 
apart  for  the  litde  village  of  Compton,  whose  old 
Norman  church  is  seen  amid  the  red  roofs  of  the 
cottages  across  the  fields  to  the  north. 

Although  the  first  sight  of  the  chapel  suggests 
Oriental  influence,  it  does  not  jar  on  the  English 
pastoral  scenery  around  it,  its  simplicity  of  mass, 
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aided  by  its  simplicity  of  colour,  help  to  prevent 
that.  Its  style,  recalling  early  Romanesque  work 
both  by  the  round  arches  and  the  rich  decoration 
of  the  mouldings  of  the  doorway,  is  only  suggestive 
of  earlier  work,  but  the  details  of  the  ornament 
were  evidently  inspired  by  the  interlaced  work  of 
the  Book  of  Kells  and  the  old  Irish  crosses.  The 
essence  of  the  whole,  from  its  plan  to  the  details 
of  its  ornament,  must  be  sought  in  symbolism. 
But  here  again  the  symbolism  is  not  based  on  any 
accepted  dogmas.  Christian  it  is,  but  theological 
it  is  not.  This  point  needs  insistence,  because  the 
word  "  symbolism  "  is  apt  to  suggest  some  narrow 
creed,  either  orthodox  or  heterodox.  As  Mr. 
Watts  has  taken  the  great  fundamental  truths  of 
Justice,  Charity,  Love,  and  the  rest  for  the  sermons 
in  paint  which  have  formed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life- 
work,  so  the  ideas  set  forth 
here  are  of  the  broadest. 
It  is  true  these  all  embody 
the  main  teaching  of  the 
Christian  faith,  but  they  do 
so  in  a  way  that  should 
cause  no  offence  to  any  of 
the  many  sects  that  shelter 
people  who  call  themselves 
Christians. 

The  idea  which  has 
governed  the  building  is 
that  it  shall  hold  symboli- 
cal lessons  for  the  simplest 
person  to  read,  and  also 
greater  intricacies  for  those 
who  are  more  imaginative 
and  better  versed  in  the 
old  lore  of  teaching  by 
hieroglyphics. 

The  plan  is  based  on  the 
circle  —  the  world  -  wide 
symbol  of  eternity  and  per- 
fection— intersected  by  the 
cross.  The  cross  is  formed 
by  the  transepts  without, 
and  by  the  crossing  double 
arches  of  the  vault  of  the 
interior ;  the  circle  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  walls  con- 
necting these  transepts,  and 
the  domed  roof,  broken  by 
the  cross  which  covers 
them.  Unfortunately  the 
exterior  view,  here  repro- 
duced,   fails    to   show   the 
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whole  mass  of  the  building,  and  its  shape  is  so 
unfamiliar  that  it  is  hard  to  explain  in  words  the 
effect  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  rising  above  the 
dome,  which  forms  such  a  striking  feature  of  the 
building  itself. 

The  doors,  whicli  are  of  carved  oak,  with  iron 
mountings,  represent  man's  destiny,  rising  from  the 
dragons  of  evil  below  to  the  cross,  surrounded  by 
cherubs'  wings  above.  The  cross  is  "  wattled,"  a 
copy  from  an  old  stone  carving  in  Scotland-  which 
preserves  possibly  the  form  of  the  cross  used  in 
the  earliest  British  churches  when  they  were  built 
of  wattle.  Interlacing  circles  and  flames  of  light 
with  cherubs'  wings  are  behind  it,  while  at  the 
foot  is  the  dragon  as  the  symbol  of  evil  smitten 
through  the  power  of  the  Cross.  The  first  mould- 
ing of  the  arch  bears  angels'  heads,  Hope  looking 
up,  Sympathy  looking  down,  alternating  round  the 
arc.  The  next  two  mouldings  are  covered  angels' 
wing  feathers,  having  the  eye  of  the  peacock, 
denoting  watchfulness;  running  through  these  is 
the  cord  of  Celtic  symbolism,  with  a  knot  made  of 
four  hearts,  forming  in  the  centre  a  cross,  and 
denoting  sacrificing  love.  This  symbol  is  the 
dominant  motive  of  all  the  decoration,  and  re- 
appears in  varied  forms  throughout  the  building. 
On  pillars  at  either  side  of  the  doorway  are  butter- 
flies, the  old  emblem  of  immortality,  seed-vessels, 


the  sacred  monogram  I  AM,  and  open  hands  with 
aureoles,  symbolical  of  God. 

The  ideas  of  the  spandrils  are  ;  "  the  Garment  of 
Praise,  and  the  Spirit  of  Heaviness,"  with  the  more 
definite  meaning  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  mortuary 
chapel  : — "  To  bind  up  the  broken  heart,  to  loose 
the  captive,  to  comfort  them  that  mourn."  The 
decoration  above  the  door,  filling  the  spandrils  of 
the  arch,  is  called  "  the  Garment  of  I'raise  ; "  in  its 
design  are  inner  symbols  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah, 
"  To  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  tiie  captive,  to  comfort  all  that  mourn, 
to  give  beauty  for  ashes  and  joy  for  mourning." 
"The  Garment  of  Praise,  for  a  Spirit  of  Heavi- 
ness." This  is  expressed  by  simple  liieroglypliics, 
as  it  were,  of  hands  being  unloosed,  and  the  like. 
On  the  keystone  of  the  arch  is  S.  S.  S.,  the  triple 
Sanctus,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  supported  by  angels 
playing  harps. 

On  the  buttresses  the  old  tree  of  life  appears, 
bearing  various  conventional  representations  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  in  its  branches.  On 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  arches  of 
the  windows  of  the  transepts  appear  the  symbols 
of  the  Tiinity,  while  on  the  bases  appears  a 
"Maze"  taken  from  a  Celtic  cross  in  Wales,  in 
which  is  the  mystic  Svastika,  a  symbol  common  to 
many  ancient  faiths  and  capable  of  several  inter- 
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pretations,  none,  however, 
clashing  with  its  employ- 
ment here. 

Turning  to  the  frieze 
which  runs  round  each 
section  of  the  circular  wall, 
covered  by  the  quarter 
dome,  roofed  with  red  tiles 
that  project  with  broad 
eaves  and  cast  pleasant 
shadows,  we  find  as  its 
broad  intention  "  The  Path 
of  the  Just,"  and  trace  in 
sequence  symbols  of  the 
virtues  and  rewards  of 
right-going.  In  the  eastern 
frieze  the  central  motive 
is  the  Spirit  of  Hope.  In 
the  centre  is  the  star  and 
anchor  of  hope,  supported 
by  peacocks,  denoting  im- 
mortality :  in  the  roundels 
guarded  by  angels,  are 
Comfort,  the  Dove; 
Patience,  the  Spider; 
Courage,  the  Lion  ;  and 
aim  or  Aspiration,  the 
Hart.  On  the  angel 
corbels  which  support  the 
frieze  are  devices  repre- 
senting the  Tree  of  Life, 
the  Vine  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  Igdrasil  tree 
of  life,  which  appears  on 
the  buttresses),  and  the 
Maze,  emblematical  of  the 
Way,  and  the  symbol  of 
Truth. 

C)n  the  south  frieze  the 
central  motive  is  Truth, 
supported  by  owls,  birds 
of  wisdom.  On  the 
roundels  there  are  symbols 
of  Liberty,  the  flying  fish 
(a  purely  original  fantasy); 
Justice,  the  balance:  Law, 
the  sun  and  moon  in  a 
boat  (a  curious  emblem 
copied  from  ancient 
sources),  and  Unity  — 
shells  (for  the  meaning  of 
which  we  are  referred  to  a 
well-known  passage  in  a 
poem  by  \\'ordsworth). 
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The  western  frieze  has  as  its  central  motive 
Love,  a  cross  with  hearts  intertwined,  supported 
by  the  pelican,  an  ancient  emblem  of  self-sacrifice. 
On  the  roundels  are  Purity,  Peace,  Joy,  Service, 
each  represented  by  symbols. 

On  the  north  frieze  Light  is  the  central  motive, 
supported  by  eagles,  and  the  roundels  bear  God- 
like :  the  crescent ;  God- ward  :  five  lamps  trimmed 
by  the  wise  virgins  ;  God-lit :  the  eye  :  and  God- 
ship  :  the  twelve  flames  of  Pentecost. 

All  the  symbols  on  the  roundels  are  accom- 
panied by  the  words  here  quoted,  inscribed  each 
on  a  ribbon  across  the  circle. 

It  is  hard  in  comparatively  few  words  to  give 
even  a  rough  idea  of  the  extremely  elaborate  sym- 
bolism which  Mrs.  \\'atts  has  brought  together, 
adapted,  or  invented  to  carry  out  the  teaching  of 
the  building.  To  her  not  only  is  the  idea  due,  but 
its  practical  shape  also  ;  if  ever  one  person  can  be 
said  to  have  built  the  whole  structure  it  would  be 
true  of  this.  It  has  been  conceived,  designed,  in 
part  actually  wrought,  and  every  detail  super- 
intended by  her  (with  the  kind  advice  of  Mr. 
George  Redmayne,  an  architect  who  overlooked 
the  work,  to  see  that  no  mistakes  were  made). 
The  first  model  in  cardboard,  as  it  left  her  hands, 
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is  extant  in  proof.  All  the  clay  has  been  moulded 
in  one  of  Mr.  \Vatts'  studios  by  four  and  some- 
times five  permanent  workers,  and  by  neighbours 
who  have  asked  to  do  a  simple  bit  to  show  their 
interest  in  the  work,  and  also  by  the  class  held  on 
Thursday  evenings  at  Limnerslease.  The  terra- 
cotta, in  which  all  the  ornamental  details  are 
wrought,  was  actually  fired  in  a  small  kiln  in 
the  garden,  waggon  load  after  waggon  load  of 
clay  from  an  adjacent  village  having  been  brought 
to  the  studio,  moulded  under  Mrs.  Watts'  super- 
vision, fired,  and  transported  to  the  site  of  the 
building.  The  oak  doors  were  carved  in  the  village, 
the  ironwork  forged  at  its  smithy. 

Some  publisiied  descriptions  of  the  consecration 
of  the  building  included  imaginary  estimates  of  its 
cost ;  but  here  it  is  not  the  money  value  of  the 
gift  which  the  dwellers  at  Limnerslease  have 
bestowed  on  the  village,  but  the  love  which  has 
prompted  it,  the  thought  and  wisdom  that  has 
carried  the  idea  to  completion,  and  the  unstinted 
labour  to  perfect  its  art,  which  demand  our  sym- 
pathy. 

That  the  chapel  is  in  a  way  an  architectural 
triumph  must  not  be  left  unsaid,  because  that  fact 
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is  obvious  to  any  visitor  and  apparent  in  the 
excellent  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Andrews 
which  are  here  reproduced.  It  is  a  splendid  piece 
of  construction,  with  walls  arranged  to  serve  as  great 
buttresses  to  the  huge  arches  of  the  interior  and 
the  roof  vaulting,  both  admirable  and  imposing. 
At  present  the  interior  lacks  decoration,  nor  would 
it  be  fair  to  describe  the  scheme  of  gorgeous 
colour  and  gold  in  low  relief  which  is  projected. 
The  whole  building  is  like  nothing  else — the 
sources  of  its  inspiration  have  been  noted,  but  the 
vigour  and  fancy  of  the  work  can  best  be  judged 
from  the  details  here  photographed.  In  place  of 
over-finished  smooth  detail  there  is  rough  strong 
modelling,  except  when  (as  in  the  angels'  heads) 
delicacy  is  essential,  while  a  certain  impress  of 
the  craftsman's  hand  on  every  inch  separates  it 
entirely  from  the  average  modern  building,  eccle- 
siastical or  domestic.  The  use  of  Roman  bricks 
is  no  doubt  res])onsible  for  no  little  of  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  plain  walls  :  the  unit  being  so  much 
smaller  than    one  is  accustomed   to  see  in  brick- 
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work,  helps  to  deceive  the  eye,  and  to  give  the  build- 
ing an  air  of  greater  height  than  it  actually  possesses. 
But  whether  this,  the  fine  proportions  of  the  parts, 
the  unity  of  colour  of  the  whole,  or  any  other 
feature  contains  the  secret  of  its  charm,  may  be 
open  to  argument.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
charm  is  there,  and  that  this  chapel  is  the  most 
original  and  perfect  modern  ecclesiastical  edifice 
one  has  seen  for  many  years. 

OME  DECORATIONS  FOR 
A  LIBRARY  BY  GERALD 
MOIRA  AND  F.  LYNN  JEN- 
KINS. 
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The  coloured  bas-reliefs  of  Mr.  Gerald  Moira  and 
Mr.  Lynn  Jenkins  have  been  described  here  so 
lately,  that  in  illustrating  eight  others  intended 
for  the  same  library  as  those  illustrated  recently, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  the  methods 
of  their  production,  or  to  apportion  the  share 
(if  each  artist.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
works,  the  illustrations  would  fail  to  suggest  the 
iiualityof  the  colour,  which  is  rather  like  that  of 
stained  ivory,  and  accident  of  its  massing  in 
shadows,  and  being  thinly  spread  on  parts  in  relief, 
supplies  a  charm  which  the  best  photographer 
cannot  reproduce. 

The  colours  used  are  not  soft,  evasive  shades, 
hut  full,  rich  pigments  of  almost  primary  hues,  so 
excellently  well  placed  that  a  certain  jewel-like 
quality  is  achieved,  something  far  nearer  the  quality 
of  painted  glass  than  of  a  fresco.     It  is  this  possi- 
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bility  of  employing  far  richer  keys  than  ordinary 
wall-painting  allows,  which  results  from  the  con- 
trasted planes  of  a  modelled  surface,  that  separates 
colour-relief  from  other  methods  of  painted  decora- 
tion. In  England  mural  decoration  in  fresco,  a 
modification  of  true  fresco,  has  failed  to  become 
acclimatised.  But  with  coloured  bas-relief  we  touch 
a  new  variant  that  is  already  proved  to  accord  with 
our  taste  and  architecture  and  interior  decoration, 
and  has  a  brilliant  future  before  it. 
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HOTOtiR.Al'IlV  .WDCOLOUR- 
I'RIXTING  IN  JAPAN.  BY 
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Thk  beautiful  old  Japanese  art  of 
chromo- xylography  was  in  a  state  of  advanced 
decadence  when  photography  entered  the  empire 
along  with  vaccination,  European  dress,  and  other 
innovations  in  1873.  Under  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Ogawa  the  two  have  been  woven 
together  into  a  process  which,  if  not  a  creative  art, 


is  one  of  tiie  most  perfect  methods  of  reproduction 
at  present  in  use. 

Mr.  Ogawa  is  one  of  the  host  of  young  men  of 
the  Samurai  class  who,  when  the  fall  of  the  old 
order  of  things  cast  them  upon  the  world  with 
nothing  left  of  their  nobility  but  a  good  name  and 
a  few  curios,  turned  their  minds  to  the  European 
industries.  Though  photography,  pure  and  simple, 
had  at  that  time  only  dawned  upon  Japan,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  his  vocation  lay  in  the  develop- 
ment of  reproductive  processes  in  his  native 
country,  and  with  that  view  he  spent  a  few  months 
in  America  studying  photography. 

The  University  of  Tokyo  accidentally  gave  the 
art  a  further  lift  by  adding  to  its  staff  a  young  pro- 
fessor of  engineering,  brim  full  of  Western  science 
and  apostolic  zeal  in  matters  photographic.  He 
desired  nothing  more  than  disciples,  and  over  the 
empire  photographic  societies  have  sprung  uj) — 
cheerful,  informal  bodies,  where  Japanese  and 
foreigner,  rich  amateur  and  struggling  professional, 
aid  each  other  on  the  path  of  knowledge.     At  the 
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present  day  some  of  the  Japanese  photographers 
are  second  to  none,  either  in  technical  skill  or  in 
artistic  grasp  of  subject,  and  nowhere  probably  is 
the  art  practised  in  so  lordly  a  style.  One  wealthy 
amateur  boasts  the  possession  of  the  largest  camera 
in  the  world,  and  employs  no  fewer  than  eleven 
assistants. 

Mr.  Ogawa's  studio  turns  out  portraits  and  very 
beautiful  landscapes  and  subject  plates,  but  the 
director's  strongest  interest  is,  as  it  always  has 
been,  in  photographic  illustration  and  reproduc- 
tion. Some  of  his  half-tone  prints,  both  from 
pictures  and  from  photographs  direct  from  nature, 
are  very  successful,  and  his  collotypes,  printed  in 
various  delicate  neutral  tints,  are  as  fine  as  any- 
thing the  camera  has  produced.  In  his  books, 
Some  Japanese  Flowers  and  Scenes  from  Open- Air 
Life,  is  observable  a  precision  of  detail  that  satisfies 
even  a  botanist.  These  flower  photographs,  among 
which  he  includes  garden  scenes,  are  in  fact  very 
useful  to  botanical  students  and  designers. 

The  two   books  together  give  a  very  complete 

picture  of  Japan.     In  the  book  on  open-air  life  we 

have  the  country  as  it  is,   in  the  flower  book   we 

have  it  as  the  people  wish  it  to  be,  and  sometimes 
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make  it.  Their  time-honoured  habit  of  making 
living,  growing  pictures  is  a  great  boon  to  the 
photographer.  The  Wistaria  arcades  of  Kameida, 
the  cherry-blossom  festival,  are  already  works  of 
art  which  only  want  to  be  recorded. 

The  success  of  these  tone  processes  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  they  have  no  prototype  in  indigenous 
art.  Whilst  the  line  in  Japanese  drawing  is  often 
extremely  realistic,  the  light  and  shade  is  purely 
conventional.  I  have  seen  an  experimental  draw- 
ing in  European  style  by  a  Japanese  artist  so  well 
outlined  and  so  grotesquely  shaded  that  one  would 
have  taken  it  for  a  line  drawing  by  a  master 
smudged  by  a  child. 

Mr.  Ogawa  was  good  enough  to  show  me  through 
all  his  studios  ;  but  by  far  the  most  interesting  to 
me  was  the  workshop  of  the  Ko-kwa.  To  get 
there  we  drove  in  jinrickisha  many  miles  through 
the  monotonous  little  streets  of  Tokyo.  At  a 
little  two-storey  house  we  pulled  up,  and  were 
received  by  two  Japanese  in  blue  cotton  dressing 
gowns,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  parley  in  a  tiny 
apartment  we  climbed  up  a  very  steep  and  narrow 
stair.  Immediately  my  head  came  above  the  top 
of   it    I   was  in  the  presence  of,  and  on  a  level 
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with,  a  dozen  or  so  of  Japanese  who  were  squatting 
on  the  floor.  The  men  were  evidently  of  a  humble 
class,  and  were  attired  only  in  jacket  and  loin 
cloth.  As  usual  in  Japan,  everything  was  on  the 
floor,  brushes,  blocks,  paint-saucers,  and  the  in- 
evitable teapot  and  smoking-box. 

The  man  nearest  to  me  had  in  front  of  liim  a 
board  about  a  foot  long  with  a  large  blotch  of 
bright  green  paint  on  it.  On  the  top  of  a  little 
cabinet,  within  reach  of  his  hand,  lay  a  sheaf  of 
brightly  printed  sheets  of  paper.  With  an  unceas- 
ing motion,  as  quickly  and  with  apparently  as  little 
thought  as  a  deft  waiter  ladles  out  soup,  he  dipped 
a  small  paint  brush  in  the  saucer  of  colour  before 
him,  touched  the  block  with  it,  dipped  the  brush 
in  water,  touched  the  block  again,  picked  up  one  of 
the  printed  sheets  and  laid  it  on  the  block,  drew  a 
small  round  pad  over  it,  laid  it  aside,  rubbed  his 
block  with  a  wet  rag,  and  recommenced.  There  was 
no  cessation  in  the  movement  of  his  hands,  appa- 
rently not  a  moment  given  to  consideration,  yet  two 
at  least  of  the  operations  were  of  extreme  delicacy. 


His  work  was  to  tone  some  maple  leaves  repre- 
sented fluttering  in  the  air.  On  the  block  each 
maple  leaf  was  about  the  size  of  one  lobe  of  a  for- 
get-me-not. They  had  already  received  at  least  one 
all-over  printing  with  colour,  hence  the  large  stain 
of  green  on  the  block,  but  in  the  original  water- 
colour  painting  the  colour  ran  from  brown  to 
green,  and  was  of  course  slightly  broken.  The 
printer  was  rendering  this  browned  and  broken 
effect  by  taking  up  a  full  brush  of  brown  and 
running  some  water  into  it.  About  the  form 
he  had  not  to  concern  himself,  as  the  wood-cutter 
had  already  given  that.  The  result  was  amazingly 
like  the  original — i.e.,  a  free  touch  with  a  water- 
colour  brush. 

The  really  critical  part  of  his  handiwork  was  the 
actual  printing,  the  laying  of  the  sheet  of  paper  on 
the  block  so  that  his  leaves  should  fit  exactly  into 
their  appointed  place.  A  slip  at  this  point  would 
not  only  have  wasted  his  own  work,  but  destroyed 
the  [irint  which  might  already  have  received  sixty 
or  eighty  printings. 
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The  block  was  a  piece  of  cherry-wood  with  the 
grain  running  along  it.  The  leaves  on  which  he 
worked  were  all  of  the  original  surface  that  was 
left  standing  within  the  picture  space  ;  the  rest  was 
roughly  cut  away.  In  one  corner  was  a  rectangular 
mark,  and  one  of  the  lines  was  continued  at  the 
farther  end  of  one  side.  With  a  quick  movement 
he  applied  the  corner  of  his  paper  to  the  right 
angle  drawn  on  the  block,  and  the  print  fell  into 
its  place  without  fail.  Each  of  the  other  ten  men 
in  the  room  was  employed  in  a  similar  operation 
on  a  different  part  of  the  print. 

Downstairs  again,  we  crossed  a  minute  court, 
daintily  gardened,  and  with  a  Paulonia  tree  in  the 
middle,  into  a  still  smaller  room  where  the  chief 
workman  sat  in  solitude.  He  also  sat  on  his  heels 
on  the  floor,  with  what  we  should  call  a  stool  in 
front  of  him,  and  on  it  a  wood-block,  on  which 
he  was  cutting  the  outline  for  a  new  picture — the 
most  important  operation  in  the  process,  though  it 
may  be  that  no  line  of  it  appears  in  the  ultimate 
printing. 


On  the  wall  before  him  hung  a  valuable  kake- 
mono of  the  fifteenth  century,  borrowed  by  special 
favour  from  the  National  Museum.  From  this  a 
photograph  had  been  taken,  then  a  collotype,  and 
the  latter  transferred  to  a  wood-block  similar  to 
those  used  for  colour.  This  workman's  business 
was  from  this  shaded  representation  to  cut  a  simple 
outline  that  should  give  the  form  of  the  picture. 

A  proof  of  this  outline  block  is  given  to  a  very 
skilful  copyist,  who  reproduces  on  it  the  colours  of 
the  original  and  even  any  flaws  or  water-marks  that 
there  may  be.  He  then  decides  how  many  colours 
must  be  used,  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
proofs  of  the  outline  engraving,  sometimes  as  many 
as  eighty  or  ninety,  are  taken.  Those  are  fixed  on 
a  corresponding  number  of  wood-blocks,  and  the 
artist  indicates  on  each  block  which  part  of  the 
surface  is  to  be  left  standing  to  receive  a  colour. 
The  cutting  of  these  blocks  is  the  roughest  part  of 
the  work  and  is  not  done  on  the  premises.  The 
last  and  most  striking  part  of  the  process  is  what  I 
first  saw.     The  results  can  be  seen  in  the  monthly 
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publications  of  the  Ko- 
kiva.  They  are  absolute 
facsimiles,  with  no  attempt 
at  restoration. 

To  the  elaborate  and 
rather  flat  '  work  of  the 
early  painters,  who  were 
strongly  influenced  by 
China,  the  process  is 
somewhat  akin,  and  the 
reproduction  of  these,  if 
the  colour  happens  to  be 
pale,  and  the  whole  in 
good  preservation,  is  com- 
paratively easy.  Its  ren- 
dering of  the  free  brush- 
work  of  the  Kano  and 
Shijo  Schools  is  con- 
sidered its  greatest 
triumph,  and  here  kinship 
is  less  apparent,  yet  both 
are  the  result  of  rapid, 
comprehensive  move- 
ments of  the  brush,  though 
in  the  original  the  decision 
of  touch  is  due  to  the 
genius  of  the  painter,  and 
in  the  print  we  owe  it  to 
the  workman  having  no- 
thing to  think  about  but 
the  placing  of  his  paint ; 
form  and  colour  both 
being  decided  by  the  more 

skilful  copyists  who  have  worked  before  him.  The 
appearance  of  rapid  impressionist  painting  is  got  by 
thoroughly  organised  labour. 

Mr.  Ogawa  told  me  that  light  primary  and 
secondary  colours  are  easily  copied,  pale  tertiaries, 
such  as  occur  in  faded  paper,  are  troublesome,  and 
so  are  dark,  simple  colours  ;  but  the  real  cru.x  is  in 
dark,  indescribable  tones,  such  as  Vandyke  revelled 
in  but  the  early  Jajjanese  wood-block  painters 
entirely  avoided.  These  require  a  number  of 
superimposed  printings  and  are  rarely  satisfactory. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  faultless  copies 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  old  colour  prints,  in 
which  the  colour  scheme  is  a  frank  convention 
carried  out  in  five  or  seven  printings,  with  textures 
lent  by  the  grain  of  the  wood  or  the  swish  of  the 
brush. 

Even  in  Japan,  where  such  skilled  labour  as  it 
requires  is  cheaper  than  bricklaying,  this  new 
process  is  costly.  Allowing  two  minutes,  which 
was  about  the  time  the  workman  I  observed  took 
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for  his  half-dozen  rapid  motions,  the  printing  alone 
of  ninety  colours  would  take  three  hours  for  each 
plate,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  photographing, 
collotyping  and  engraving,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  skilled  colourist,  who,  of  course,  does  not 
work  for  a  bricklayer's  wage. 

Another  process  Mr  Ogawa  uses  boldly  for 
colour  representations  direct  from  nature.  Whilst 
the  plates  in  the  A'li-hca  are  essentially  wood- 
block prints,  though  assisted  by  photography, 
those  in  another  book  are  collotype  supplemented 
by  colour  printing.  The  effect  of  collotype  is  well 
preserved,  but  its  combination  with  flat  colour  is, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  the  results,  not  altogether 
agreeable. 

So  far,  in  photograjjhy  as  in  other  sciences, 
the  /.eal  of  the  Japanese  has  found  sufficient 
scope  in  acquiring,  in  twenty  years  or  thereabouts, 
the  results  of  centuries  of  European  research. 
W'e  hear  of  no  great  discovery  emanating  from 
the   island   empire,   and  indeed,  so  strong  is  the 
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piece,  grate,  and  fire  apparatus  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  all  intro- 
duction of  wood  or  combustible  mate- 
rials, to  be  subject  to  ordinary  daily 
necessities,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
something  that  was  new  and  individual, 
and  that  could  not  be  easily  reproduced 
in  a  cheaper  material.  The  Falkirk 
Iron  Company  also  wished  me  in  carry- 
ing out  the  designs  to  so  devise  them 
that  if  possible  the  whole  metal  through- 
out should  be  cast-iron,  that  therefore 
there  should  be  as  little  introduction 
of  hammered  work  as  possible  ;  this 
with  a  view  to  making  the  objects  more 
easily  saleable,  as  the  economy  in  work 
of  this  kind  lies  in  the  replicas.  I  de- 
vised, therefore,  as  will  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  illustrations,  the  expedient  of 
having  alternative  treatments,  as  in  the 
case  of  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  6,  of  ham- 
mered copper  and  brass  and  apphed 
wrought-iron.  In  No.  3,  for  instance, 
the  hood  can  be  in  hammered  copper, 
or,  as  shown  in  the  present  illustration, 
in  cast-iron  ;  in  No.  i,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hood  is  in  embossed  copper  ; 
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force  of  example  that  the  mousmc  in  her  portrait 
will  often  cling  for  support  to  a  pillar  or  chair- 
back,  after  the  manner  of  our  grandfathers, 
although  three-minute  exposures  were  probably 
never  practised  in  Japan,  and  are  certainly  now 
as  obsolete  there  as  elsewhere.  The  landscape 
photographers  have  realised  the  strength  of  their 
position  in  a  country  of  beautiful  line  and  light 
and  shade,  somewhat  monotonous  in  colour.  In 
matters  of  technique  they  are  kept  well  abreast 
of  recent  advances  by  the  European  journals  and 
the  frequent  meetings  and  exhibitions  of  their 
own  societies.  M.   R.   IIii.i.-Bukion. 
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N  ICXI'l'.RIMlCNT  IN  CAST- 
IRON  WORK.  J?V  C.  K. 
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Till':  accompanying  illustrations  re- 
present the  carrying  out  of  an  experiment  in 
cast-iron  work  undertaken  for  the  Falkirk  Iron 
Company. 

The  problem  set  was  how  to  treat  the  mantel- 
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in  several  instances.  In  No.  4,  for  instance,  the 
surface  is  reeded  vertically  and  diagonally,  in 
No.  5  there  is  criss-cross  vpork,  with  little  balls  at 
the  centre  of  the  crosses,  which  gives  a  pleasing 
appearance.  In  No.  i  the  upper  portion  is 
treated  merely  with  the  pressure  of  the  finger  on 
the  clay  of  the  original  model,  the  motive  being 
a  cluster  of  little  bats  hanging  under  the  mantel- 
shelf wiih  a  suggestion  of  webs  falling  from  their 
wings.  Throughout,  the  principal  thing  to  con- 
sider in  the  design  was  so  to  fashion  it  that  it 
should  be  easily  construclible  in  the  metal,  that 
all  undercutting  should  be  avoided,  and  that  due 
regard  should  be  taken  for  the  draw-off.  \\'ithin 
these  limitations  the  designs  have  been  kept 
severely  reserved,  perfectly  simple  flower,  animal, 
and — used  with  great  caution — figure  motives  are 
each  in  their  way  employed. 

There  is  nothing  in  modern  commerce  that 
has  so  been  allowed  to  run  riot  in  the  applica- 
tion to  it  of  forms  of  design  as  cast-iron  work, 
and  it  has  appeared  so  far  to  be  an  impossible 
conception  to  the  commercial  mind  that  cast- 
iron  should  be  anything  else  but  over-decorated. 
Classic,  Mediieval,  and  Renaissance  forms  have 
therefore  been  used  ad  nauseam  in  every  piece  of 
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the  little  applied  rosettes  on  the  curved  ironwork, 
the  panels  in  the  grate,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
grate,  and  the  raised  rosettes  on  the  casting  can 
be  either  in  hammered  brass  or  copper,  or  in 
iron ;  probably  in  this  case,  as  the  weight  of  the 
whole  is  somewhat  considerable,  the  bright  metal 
would  relieve  it.  In  No.  5  the  hood  is  again  an 
alternation  between  the  hammered  metal  and 
cast-iron,  and  in  No.  6  the  circular  mirror  to  be 
contained  over  the  little  mantel-shelf  would  for 
choice  be  in  a  hammered  metal  form,  though  this 
is  not  an  essential. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
design  to  its  material  the  six  different  pieces 
explain  themselves.  I  have  kept  all  the  forms 
fairly  soft  and  indefinite,  avoiding  all  sharp  lines 
that  might  suggest  an  origin  in  carving  or  wood- 
work, and  based  my  design  rather  upon,  let  us 
say,  the  lead  casting  of  the  Adams  period,  with- 
out in  any  way  slavishly  copying.  In  order  next 
to  give  a  variety  of  colour  on  the  surface  of  the 
casting,  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  adopt  a 
varying  treatment  of  the  plain  surface  of  the  iron 
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cast-iron  work  produced,  whuthtr  of  railings,  bal- 
conies, coal-scuttles,  baths,  or  lavatories.  The 
natural  reaction,  therefore,  of  the  designer  is  to 
attain  simplicity,  though  he  has  to  admit  to  himself 
that,  fundamentally,  the  commercial  mind  is  quite 
right  in  wishing  to  see  a  heavy  and  uninteresting 
substance  like  cast-iron  treated  with  some  form  of 
ornamentation.  I  next  kept  in  view  the  possible 
need  for  some  future  colour  treatment  upon  my 
mantelpieces  :  the  idea  was  that  they  would  pro- 
bably be  put  in  flats  and  large  buildings  by  the 
architect  or  contractor,  and  that  the  individual 
customer  who  will  paper  his  room  would  probably 
colour  his  mantelpiece  to  suit  his  wall-paper;  that 
1  thought  should  be  left  as  the  exigencies  of  per- 
sonal taste  demanded.  Since,  therefore,  they 
cannot  by  any  conceivable  means,  not  even  with 
the  most  marvellous  graining  and  marbling,  be 
made  to  look  like  wood  or  marble,  I  fancy  that 
a  plain  coat  of  colour,  or,  if  colour  be  thought 
undesirable,    plain    black    or    plain    white,    with   a 


possible  picking  out  here  and  there  of 
the  little  rosettes  or  beaded  mouldings 
with  gold,  would  form  the  most  agree- 
able treatment  for  their  final  use. 

A  word  or  two  might  also  be  said 
about  the  patterns.  These,  as  it  .may 
well  be  supposed,  were  a  very  important 
consideration,  and  they  afforded  me  no 
little  difficulty.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  skill  required  in  making  patterns  for 
cast-iron  work :  there  is  first  the  tech- 
nical skill  of  the  pattern-maker,  who 
knows  the  conditions  of  the  foundry, 
and  has  to  make  all  his  right-angles 
obtuse,  and  watch  undercutting  as  he 
would  a  disease ;  and  there  is  then  the 
skill  of  the  craftsman  who  has  to  inter- 
pret the  designer  through  the  medium 
of  another  material,  be  it  wood  or  clay 
or  tin,  before  it  comes  to  the  foundry. 
The  I'alkirk  Iron  Company,  therefore, 
in  view  of  the  latter  need,  very  kindly 
allowed  me  to  have  the  patterns  made 
at  my  own  workshops  at  Essex  House, 
under  my  own  immediate  supervision, 
and  where  we  had  the  necessary  skill 
for  the  interpretation  of  my  designs  ; 
but  this  I  should  never  have  been  able 
to  carry  out  had  it  not  been  for  the 
constant  and  watchful  assistance  of  Mr. 
iHuee  Henry  Eyres,  who  gave  much  time  and 

care  to  the  perfection  of  the  patterns 
from  the  caster's  point  of  view.  The  real 
problem  was  how  to  find  material  that  would  serve 
for  modelling,  be  sufficiently  stable,  at  the  same  time 
economically  thin,  and  yet  stout  enough  to  make 
it  possible  to  get  the  mother  pattern  made  from  it  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  material  that  should  last  through 
one  casting.  We  therefore  decided  that  for  the 
most  part  a  very  thin  mahogany  pattern  would 
serve  as  the  basis,  and  that  the  moulding  and 
applied  work  should  be  done  in  Rawbon's  clay, 
which  can  be  used  without  shrinkage  or  cracking, 
and  to  which  additions  can  be  made  when  it  is 
hard.  In  some  cases,  also,  we  moulded  our 
patterns  in  repousse  work  direct,  and  in  others 
again,  where  the  wood  was  stout  enough  for  it,  we 
observed  the  ordinary  method  of  carving  in  the 
wood.  The  patterns  at  Essex  House  were  for 
the  most  part  made  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
A.  Cr.  Rose,  and  the  decorative  modelling  and 
applied  work  by  Mr.  W.  A.  White  and  Mr.  W. 
Hardiman. 

C.     R.     .VSHBEE. 
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HE  NATIONAL  COMPETI- 
TION, SOUTH  KENSINGTON, 
1898.     BY  GLEESON   WHITE. 


There  is  a  convenient  phrase  which 
has  dogged  critics  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  years 
past,  and  is  beginning  to  be  almost  as  inevitable 
when  an  opinion  has  to  be  given  on  designs  at 
the  National  Competition — which  is, 
that  the  average  was  never  so  high, 
but  that  work  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  average  seems  becoming 
more  and  more  rare.  This  year 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  item  in  the 
exhibition  which  suggests  a  powerful, 
if  as  yet  immature,  personality.  Sculp- 
ture, which  is  notably  good,  alone 
must  be  held  free  from  such  a  sweep- 
ing assertion.  But  in  black-and- 
white  illustration  (excepting  the  very 
non-academic  but  decidedly  original 
work  of  Jessie  King) ;  in  designs  for 
surface  ornament  (excepting  a  fine 
stencil  by  Esther  E.  Tatlow)  ;  in 
carpets,  tiles,  and  a  few  other 
branches,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
refer  to  objects  exhibited  in  previous 
exhibitions,  and  to  point  out  their 
superiority  over  the  work  of  1898. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
very  little  dull,  commonplace  effort, 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  sort  of  thing 
that  made  South  Kensington  un- 
popular with  manufacturers.  To-day 
not  only  is  design,  as  a  whole,  fresh 
and  full  of  invention,  but-  -still  speak- 
ing in  general  terms — it  is  practical, 
and  much  of  it  is  capable  of  being 
carried  out  by  any  manufacturer  who 
approves  its  plan  and  colour.     The 

last  word  touches  the  weakest  j)oint  of  "n«™^^«^*«iKi^^BBB 

the  show.     Regarded  as  a  well-hung  i.ksicn  ior  sii.vkr  cur 
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collection  the  colour  is  pleasant  and  quite  admirably 
placed ;  but  looked  at  specimen  by  specimen,  there  is 
very  little  that  is  wholly  satisfactory,  and  much  that 
is  positively  ugly.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  name 
certain  wall-papers,  carpets,  and  stencilled  decora- 
tions which  are  peculiar  offenders  in  colour,  but  no 
unprejudiced  person  could  overlook  them.  It  is 
to    be  hoped  that   the  great  strides  in  form  and 
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ingenious  disposition  of  ornament  will  soon  bt 
enforced  by  fine  colour,  which  is  still  more  essen 
tial,  inasmuch  as  its  pre- 
sence or  absence  in  any 
given  object  for  good  or 
evil  is  felt  long  before  the 
eye  begins  to  look  for 
form  and  detail. 

On  the  Press-day  the 
appearance  of  the  rooms 
wherein  the  works  were 
displayed  was  singularly 
good.  One  has  to  say  on 
the  Press-day,  because  then 
the  central  room,  contain- 
ing models  and  drawings 
from  the  life,  is  not  shut 
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in  by  curtains,  bearing  notices  forbidding  all 
but  teachers  and  art  students  to  enter.  Hence 
the  capital  arrangement  of  the  statues  and  paint 
ings,  which  added  no  little  to  the  effect  of  the 
galleries  as  a  whole,  must  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  may  be  essential  to  keep  the  ordinary  visitor 
from  such  portions  of  a  school's  work,  but  one 
wishes  that  it  could  be  done  without  these  formal 
prohibitions.  For  even  to  a  well-balanced  mind, 
the  very  fact  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  show  is 
forbidden  raises  doubts  regarding  its  propriety, 
which  the  British  Museum,  or  the  Royal  Academy 
itself,  never  suggest. 

Taking  the  contents  in  order  of  classification, 
we  encounter  first  a  group  by  H.  E.  Simpson 
(Bradford),  one  of  which,  a  panel,  seems  to  owe  its 
inspiraton  to  certain  decorations  of  a  fireplace  by 
Mr.  Talwin  Morris,  illustrated    in   The   Studio 
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(Vol.  XI.  p.  231).  A  pleasant  scheme  for  a  sten- 
cilled frieze,  with  all-over  pattern  also  in  stencil 
(gold  medalled)  by  the  same  hand,  is  entirely 
good. 

Another  pleasant  repeating  pattern  comes  from 

George    Philip   Parker   (Chelsea).     A    group   of 

stencilled  Christmas  cards  by  Hugo  William  Koch 

(South   Kensington),   and  a  stencilled   wall-paper 
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and  dado,  show  excellent  conventional  treatment 
of  bird  form  and  good  knowledge  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  method.  Louise  Evans'  (Wolver- 
hampton) designs  from  stencils ;  W.  H.  Barber's 
(Macclesfield)  clever  scheme  of  swans  and  con- 
ventional waves  (for  a  silk  hanging) ;  Harry 
Tattersall's  (Hey wood)  pattern,  a  little  too  rigid 
and  fretwork-like  to  be  wholly  pleasant  on  a 
flat  surface  ;  a  pretty  repeat  of  pink  honeysuckle 
and  green  leaves  by  Irene  Rose  (South  Shields) ; 
a  well  covered  stencilled  hanging  by  A.  L.  Wal- 
bank  (South  Kensington);  a  naive  arrangement  of 
birds  set  amid  sweeping  lines,  by  J.  Oswald  John- 
son (Newcastle) ;  a  fairly  good  scheme  by  C.  G. 
Lowther   (Hull),  and  a  bold  and  strongly  drawn 


pattern  of  the  melon  vine  by  Margaret  K.  Martin 
(Wisbech),  have  all  commendable  points.  A 
powdering  of  bird  forms  on  stripes,  by  Grace 
Standen  (Putney),  charms  by  its  naivete,  and 
another  of  Tudor  roses  and  foliage  in  a  most  har- 
monious scheme  of  pinks  and  greens,  by  Alice  G. 
Loch  (South  Kensington),  is  a  pattern  to  live  with 
From  Glasgow,  a  tapestry  design  by  Ale.\.  Gray 
is  distinctly  good ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  class 
seems  to  have  attracted  a  larger  number  of  capable 
students  than  any  other. 

But  of  all  tlie  stencil  designs,  and  they  are 
many  and  good,  the  best  is  one  worked  on  green 
velvet  by  Esther  E.  Tatlow  (Wolverhampton).  Its 
forms  are  pleasant,  red  trees  with  blue  water  swirls; 
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despite  its  unduly  promi- 
nent figures  of  birds  carried 
to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
border  and  almost  en- 
croaching on  the  field.  A 
pleasantly  arranged  pattern 
by  John  Kerr  (South  Ken- 


riRAWING 


but  the  real  merit  of  the  work,  which  well  deserves 
its  silver  medal,  lies  in  its  fine  colour— well  con- 
trasted, well  broken,  and  peculiarly  rich  and 
luminous. 

Two  designs  for  tapestry  wall-hangings  by 
Robert  J-  S.  Bertram  (New- 
castle), the  one  worked  in 
water-colour,  the  other  in 
pen-and-ink,  are  exceptionally 
clever.  A  gold  medal  has 
been  given  for  the  first,  which 
has  also  provoked  the  exami- 
ners to  an  especially  eulogistic 
paragraph  in  their  report.  The 
carpet  designs  are  not  very  e.x- 
citing.  Edwin  S.  Ounsworth 
(Leeds)  and  T.  J.  Woodward 
(West    B  r  o  m  w  i  c  h  ),    have 
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gained  bronze  medals 
for  their  efforts  in 
this  class ;  so  has 
^Villiam  (irinishaw 
for  one  in  the  Per- 
sian style,  not  very 
pleasant  in  colour. 
Clementina  Cook 
(.Sunderland)  has 
won  a  silver  medal 
for  a  Persian  variant, 


DRAW  INC 

BY    M.     E.    THOMI'SON 

(Niw  Cross) 


sington),  an  ingeni- 
ous and  novel  para- 
phrase of  Oriental 
motives  by  Ada 
Livesley  (Manches- 
ter), and  a  bold  if 
crudely  coloured 
rug  by  A.  Watson 
(Glasgow),  have 
each  admirable  (jualiiies. 

The  whole  group  of  schemes  for  table 
damasks  show  a  distinct  effort  to  improve 
a  class  of  fabric  that,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions  (such  as  those  issued  by  John 
Wilson  &  Co.,  of  Bond  Street),  needs 
bringing  up  to  date.  From  Belfast,  E.  A. 
Morrow  sends  a  big  composition  of  dogs. 


IlRAWINd 
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owls,  and  trees,  which,  if  more  zoological  than  is 
necessary,  is  quite  good  of  its  kind.     W.   Buck- 
ingham (Worcester)  has  a  very  quiet  and  graceful 
floral  pattern  ;  in  the  design  by  Fred  Cope  ( Mac- 
clesfield)  the  vine  is  excel- 
lently treated,  but  the  birds 
are  too   "  liney  "  ;   Charles 
H.  Rogers  (South  Kensing- 
ton) has  arranged  the  stems 
of  water-lilies    with    most 
admirable   effect ;   an   am- 
bitious scheme  of  "  Morn- 
ing "  and  "  Evening  "  sym- 
bolised in  the  border,  and 
the    field    occupied    by    a 
rayed  sun,   comes  from  J. 
W.    Wadsworth    (Maccles- 
field) :  it  seems  a  good  deal 
for  a  serviette  to  carry,  but 
it    is   well    done.       J.    H. 
Balderstone  (Padiham)  de- 
serves   high    praise    for    a 
beautifully    restrained    de- 
sign, and  Arthur  L.    Wal- 
bank    (South    Kensington) 
pays  attention  to  the  beauty 
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of  repose :  both  these  latter  designs 
have  style  and  distinction.  Ships 
and  shells  have  supplied  Lilian  G. 
Wells  (South  Kensington)  with  a 
successful  scheme  ;  dandelions,  with 
leaves  cleverly  brought  to  fill  a 
roundel,  distinguishes  the  design  by 
W.  R.  Gordon  (Belfast).  For  semi- 
naturalistic  decoration  applied  to  this 
purpose,  the  wild  rose  as  treated  by 
John  McBurney  (Belfast),  and  the 
tea  rose  as  it  is  drawn  by  Bertha 
Smith  (Bloomsbury),  are  first-rate ; 
indeed,  the  latter  is  one  of  the  best 
things  of  its  kind  in  the  gallery. 
Designs  by  L.  T.  Howells  (Lydney) 
and  Margaret  Danby  (Scarborough) 
for  table  damasks  also  merit  ap- 
proval. 

With  a  very  admirable  hanging  by 

J.  W.  Haworth  (Blackburn),  a  good 

scheme    for    printed    velveteen    by 

Rosamond  Watson  (Bloomsbury),  a 

daring   arrangement   of  sea-gulls  by 

Emmet  Brady  (Glasgow),  and  a  very 

pleasant    design    for     printed     silk 

(hideously  coloured)  by  L.  F.  Baxter 

(New  Cross),  we  resume  the  classes 

of  surface  designs  in  colour,  which  this  year  are  so 

prominent  a   feature.     W.  H.  Thatcher  (Glasgow) 

and  Gertrude  Bradley  (Scarborough)  show  designs 

for  printed   hangings  which,  if  admirable,  call  for 
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no  special    criticism.      George  '"'\'^'«,» 

W.  Hughes  (Birmingham)  has 
a  very  good  scheme  for  tapestry,  "«■' 

with  the  flower  of  the  vetch  for 
its  theme,  the  waved  "  barber's 
pole,"  familiar  in  Morris  design, 
and  Voyseylike  birds  being  also 
included  ;  the  colour  is  good 
and  the  whole  workmanlike.  A 
very  virile  design  for  a  wall- 
paper in  orange  and  green, 
which  might  suit  better  a  printed 
fabric  intended  to  be  used  for 
hangings,  comes  from  Gamble 
S.  Lemasnie  (South  Kensing- 
ton), whose  name  one  does  not 
remember  meeting  here  be- 
fore. Besides  this  he  shows 
admirable  designs  for  metal 
signs.       A   ceiling-paper,    with  ,a_, ,   , 

rings    of    Japanese    birds,    by  *^^-- 

James   Girvan    (Glasgow),    and  ,    "-^ 

designs  for  wall-paper  by  A.  H.  \ 

Jackson,  of  which  the  frieze  is 
e.xcellent  ;  wall-papers  (one  with 
lilies  of  the  valley,  having  each 
bloom   as    big    as   a   Canterbur>-bell)    by   James 


o<^£-" 


Grimstone  (Glasgow 
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) ;  a  design  for  cretonne  (also 
of  Brobdingnagian  scale)  by 
Rachel  Grimstone  (Glasgow), 
of  wheat-ears  and  jjoppies,  are 
all  meritorious,  but  not  pecu- 
liarly novel  or  beautiful.  A 
good  repeat,  based  on  the 
flowering  rush,  by  Kate  Allen 
(New  Cross) ;  a  less  satisfac- 
tory one  by  the  same  student, 
with  gigantic  daffodils ;  a 
really  beautiful  decoration  in 
simple  silhouette  of  white  and 
blue  by  Gertrude  Bradley 
(Scarborough),  which  appears 
restful  and  accomphshed 
amid  much  more  ambitious 
work  ;  a  cretonne,  more 
pleasant  in  form  than 
colour,  by  Ernest  Simpson 
(Bradford);  a  very  ingenious 
pattern  of  blackberries  and 
branches,  beautifully  drawn 
and  well  placed,  by  H.  A. 
Rankin  (New  Cross) ;  three 
most  satisfactory  wall-papers, 
graceful  in  line  and  harmo- 
nious in  colour,  by  ^\'.  I'arkin- 
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son  (South  Kensington);  a  "quaint"  arrangement 
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of  fish,  with  a  frieze  of  mermaids,  by  Jessie  Monk 
(Alton) ;  and  designs  for  textiles  by 
James  Kincaid  (Glasgow),  Jeanie 
H.  McLaurin  (Glasgow),  and 
Archibald  Gibson  (Glasgow), 
deserve  more  notice  than  space 
allows.  A  ceiling-paper  with 
a  frieze,  with  the  "  Honesty " 
plant  for  its  motive,  by  Charles 
H.  Rogers  (South  Kensington), 
is  beautiful  and  might  be  very 
pleasant  to  live  with,  which  could 
not  be  said  of  many  of  its  too- 
clever  neighbours.  The  design 
for  a  wall-paper  and  frieze  by 
Beatrice  A.  Waldram  (Clapton) 
is  singularly  new.  One  might 
call  it  poetic  in  intention,  and 
describe  it  as  a  symphony  in  mist 
and  moonlight ;  or,  if  more  mat- 
ter of-fact,  dwell  on  the  ingenuity 
of  its  lines,  the  unusual  harmony 
of  pale-blue,  grey,  and  primrose  ; 
but  considered  from  either  stand- 
point it  is  admirable  in  itself  and 
for  its  purpose. 

Ethel  Elliott  (South  Kensington) 
has  a  good  design  for  a  cotton 
print;  and  Margaret  Danby  (Scar- 
borough) one  for  cotton  hangings, 
severe  and  satisfactory.  Last  in 
order  but  first  in  honour  come 
remarkably  simple  but  beautiful 
designs  for  printed  muslins,  by  C. 
F.  C.  Kiefcr(Hattersca) ;  for  printed 
velvet,    by    W .    F.    G.     Brown — 
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perhaps  the  newest  and  richest  colour-scheme  of 
the  year,  with  motives  ingenious  in  disposition  ; 
and  six  wall-papers  by  James  Grimstone  (Glasgow), 
the  last  three  names  all  gold  medalled. 

The  frequency  of  Glasgow  in  the  above  selection, 
chosen  without  reference  to  aught  but  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  work,  shows  how  well  her 
schools  are  to  the  fore  this  year,  and  especially  in 
the  classes  of  surface  ornament. 

Book-covers  are  not  in  great  force,  and  yet  a 
binding  of  the  Kelmscott  "Chaucer"  in  embossed 
leather  by  Mary  G.  Houston  (South  Kensington),  is 
oneof  the  works  which  will  be  remembered  as  mark- 
ing 1898  ;  it  is  a  really  masterly  achievement,  closely 
approached  by  others  from  the  same  hand,  notably 
one  intended  for  a  copy  of  "The  Golden  Treasury." 
Arthur  Maude  (South  Kensington)  has  three  quiet 
and  pleasant  designs  for  cloth  covers,and  two  others 


more  striking  if  not  quite  as  good.  A  wrought-metal 
book-cover  by  L.  T.  Howells  (Lydney)  is  rich 
and  appropriate.  Three  designs  by  C.  G.  Lowther 
(Hull),  worked  in  oil  gesso,  are  flowing  and 
graceful,  and  above  all  peculiarly  fitted  for  their 
purpose.  Book-covers  by  Ruth  Pinwill  (Plymouth) 
and  James  J.  Purdey  (Plymouth)  are  shown  in 
plaster  models. 

In  black-and-white  illustration,  "  ladies  first " 
rules  the  selection.  Jessie  M.  King  (Glasgow), 
with  eight  drawings  for  the  "  Light  of  Asia"  (two 
of  which  have  been  already  reproduced  in  our 
pages),  adds  to  the  "record"  works  of  the  year. 
The  drawings  by  Margaret  Thompson  (New  Cross), 
which  have  gained  her  a  gold  medal,  cover  one 
whole  side  of  a  screen,  and  E.  A.  Cubitt  (New 
Cross)  and  Susan  B.  Pearse  (New  Cross)  almost 
fill  the  other.     So  that  New  Cross  is  literally  to 
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DESIGN    FOR    ALTAR    CLOTH 


BY    FLORENCE   HAMET   WOOD    (Bristol) 


the  front  whichever  way  you  regard  it  this  year,  for 
in  metal  design  its  students  deservedly  usurp  com- 
paratively as  much  space.  Sunderland  RoUinson 
(Scarborough)  has  more  of  the  clever  work  which 
attracted  attention  last  year.  H.  Ospovat  (South 
Kensington)  is  also  not  only  supporting  his  reputa- 


DEsIGN    FOR    WALL-1'Al'Ek 
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tion,  but  increasing  it,  with  very  charming  designs 
for  book-plates.  The  rest  of  the  black-and-white 
calls  for  no  comment. 

Designs  for  colour  prints  are  plentiful  this  year, 
indeed  Ethel  K.  Burgess  (Lambeth)  has  won  a  gold 
medal  for  her  most  clever  and  harmonious  decora- 
tions, apparently  not  pro- 
duced by  water-colour 
printing  in  the  Japanese 
manner,  but  intended  for 
chromo-lithography. 
Charles  W.  Johnson  (Bir- 
mingham) contributes  fair 
examples  ;  R.  J.  \Villiams 
(Birmingham)  is  repre- 
sented by  four  of  the  best 
things  of  his  we  have  seen, 
which  well  sustain  his 
singular  promise.  Ernest 
Board  (South  Kensington) 
has  two  designs  for  King 
John  and  the  Abbot,  and 
Alice  Giles  (Lambeth)  a 
large  painting,  which  seems 
not  quite  so  good  as  her 
Pied  Piper  oia.  former  show. 
Posters  are  frequent : 
easily  first  is  Fredk.  Tay- 
lor (New  Cross)  with 
designs  for  "Bechstein" 
|)ianos  (gold  medalled),  for 
"  The  Quiver,"  for  a  show 
of  embroideries  (rather  too 
reminiscent     of    Mucha's 
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manner),  and  "a  knight-errant."  This  student  has 
distinct  genius  for  expressing  the  very  subjects  that 
a  poster  needs,  and  one  only  regrets  that  some 
humorous  examples  designed  for  school  entertain- 
ments and  the  like  have  not  also  found  place  here. 
James  Burden  (South  Kensington)  has  a  "  Svi-im- 
ming  Competition ''  poster,  which  is  excellent. 
R.  J.  Williams  (Birmingham)  ;  Charles  King  (Wool- 
wich), with  a  clever  study  of  a  town  crier ;  Hilda 
M.  Pemberton  (New  Cross),  George  Montague 
Ellwood  (Holloway),  and  David  J.  Payne  (Bir- 
mingham), are  represented  by  posters  of  varying 
degrees  of  merit,  but  all  commendable. 

A  painted  banner  by  I'ickford  Marriott  (South 
Kensington)  is  a  successful  effort  to  grapple  with 
ecclesiastical  design,  strangely  neglected  by  most 
students,  so  far  as  the  present  twelve  hundred 
works  afford  evidence.  A  lectern  in  brass  and 
enamels  by  Agnes  Kershaw  (Sheffield)  is  another 
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daring  exception  :  partly  Byzantine  in  its  design, 
it  has  also  traces  of  the  hall  umbrella-stand,  and 
the  two  do  not  go  together.  It  would  be  unkind 
to  "chaff"  a  work  so  important  did  not  its  author 
show  us  in  designs  for  hand-mirror,  puff  and  pin- 
box,  a  group  which  in  its  way  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  the  year.  The  massing  of  the 
enamels  in  contrast  with  the  silver,  the  real  sense 
of  fine  proportion  as  well  as  of  beauty  of  colour, 
and  the  artistry  of  the  whole,  place  this  student 
(once  again)  in  the  front  rank  of  lady  designers. 

Two  beautiful  designs  for  mirrors  in  silver  by 
Alice  Hoskins,  a  group  of  brooches  by  Hilda  M. 
Pemberton,  who  sends  also  designs  for  butter-knives, 
a  sugar  basin,  and  a  cup ;  Isabel  McBean's  salt- 
cellar and  bowl ;  Katharine  M.  Coggin's  design  for 
cup  and  bowl ;  Lilian  F.  Baxter's  designs  for  a  hot- 
water  jug  and  for  a  claret  jug,  and  a  rose-water 
dish,  all  hail  from  the  Goldsmiths'  Institute,  New 
Cross,  and  show  how  admirably  it 
is  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  founded.  Not  only  are  these 
designs  beautiful  and  workable, 
but  they  are  set  out  in  admirable 
fashion,  with  excellent  lettering, 
and  a  certain  grace  that  does  not 
interfere  with  their  use  as  working 
designs.  A  design,  by  Mary  F. 
Croom,  for  an  embroidered  cope 
with  a  wrought-metal  "button" — 
clasp  were  a  more  obvious  if  less 
accurate  term  —  comes  also  from 
New  Cross,  as  do  several  frames  of 
drawings  for  the  interior  decora- 
tion of  first,  second,  and  third 
class  railway  carriages,  in  which 
Isabel  McBean  has  decorated  not 
only  the  walls,  but  the  lamps,  seat 
coverings,  and  window  blinds,  with 
excellent  taste  and  ingenious  dis- 
position of  ornament.  A  dish  of 
glazed  pottery  by  Norris  Thrower 
(Alton),  shown  in  the  finished 
object,  is  admirable  in  design 
and  execution ;  a  design  for  an 
enamelled  earthenware  dish  by 
A.  E.  Payne  (South  Kensington), 
another  for  Limoges  enamel  by 
Dorothy  Talbot  (Hammersmith), 
and  another  for  a  ewer  and  dish  by 
Blanche  Thomassin  (St.  Martin's), 
are  all  studies  in  orthodox  style, 
rather  than  designs  invented  for,  or 
directly  inspired  by,  the  materials. 
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Embroideries  are  numerous,  and  at  times  good. 
The  panels  by  Offlow  Scattergood  (Birmingham) 
have  gained  a  gold  medal  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales'  Scholarship  :  two  are  shown  in  finished  work, 
the  rest  in  designs.  Panels  for  embroidered  fire- 
screens by  Amy  Chater  (Leicester)  and  Winifred 
^Vindley  (Leicester) ;  a  quilt  by  A.  M.  L.  Jones 
(Dublin),  a  nightdress  sachet  by  Sadie  Turner 
(Battersea),  and  a  banner,  with  the  motto,  "Consider 
the  Lilies,"  by  Robert  A.  I  )awson  (South  Kensing- 
ton), call  for  no  especial  remark,  good  as  they  are. 
A  design  for  an  embroidered  book-cover,  also  in 
thefinished  work,  byR.  A.  Dawson  (South  Kensing- 
ton), is  distinguished  for  its  simplicity  and  admir- 
able effect ;  an  altar  front  (possibly),  by  Hilda  M. 
Pemberton  (New  Cross),  is  entirely  admirable  ; 
designs  for  needlework  by  Gertrude  Blackburn 
(Bradford)  shown  also  in  the  finished  work,  by 
Jessie  Harman  (Leicester),  by  Edith  O.  Armour 
(Butersea),  by  May  Shepherd  (Nottingham),  by 
Alice  Appleton  (Hammersmith),  Jessie  McGeoch 
(Birmingham),  Alice  Tangye  (Birmingham),  Eva 
Skoulding-Cann  (Putney)  (whose  admirable  piece 
of  embroidery  is  here  illustrated),   Grace  Boston 


(Battersea),  all  deserve  fuller  notice.  A  bed-spread 
by  Mildred  Gregory  (Leicester),  with  its  symbols 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  is  spoilt  by  a  very  weak 
angel,  otherwise  the  scheme  of  white  applique  on 
blue  is  agreeable  enough. 

Lace  is  generously  represented  and,  so  far  as  the 
limits  of  the  material  permit,  shows  the  prevailing 
influence  in  the  air  ;  but  in  lace  the  design  is  best 
when  least  obvious,  and  for  a  substance  intended 
for  use  in  soft  folds,  the  pattern  as  it  appears,  flat 
and  rigid  in  a  drawing,  is  of  far  less  importance 
than  usual.  Space  forbids  even  a  list  of  the  prize- 
winners in  this  section,  where  Alice  Jacob  (Dublin) 
won  a  gold  medal,  and  silver  medals  fell  to  a  large 
number,  including  Edith  James  (Bradford)  for  a 
fan,  Joseph  Else  (Nottingham),  and  many  others. 

In  modelled  ornament,  an  ambitious  monument 
by  Michael  J.  Shortall  (Dublin)  inspires  respect 
rather  than  admiration.  A  very  clever  panel  in 
bas-relief  by  Ernest  W.  Light  (South  Kensington), 
a  still  more  novel  and  entirely  delightful  frieze  for 
a  nursery  by  the  same  hands,  show  that  the  home 
schools  include  at  least  one  student  who  has 
humour  and  imagination  as  well  as    scholarship. 
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Pickford  Marriott  (South  Kensington)  has  a  dis- 
tinguished design  for  an  oaken,  metal-mounted 
church  door,  with  a  bronze  panel.  Suffer  Little 
Children  to  Co?ne  unto  Me.  Jennie  Delahunt 
(Manchester)  has  a  pleasant  scheme  for  the  side 
of  a  room.  A  pierced  panel,  by  H.  J.  Strutt 
(Westminster),  has  carried  off  a  gold  medal. 
E.  W.  Home  (Wordsley)  has  a  gracefully  deco- 
rated panel,  with  gesso  ornament ;  a  lock-plate  by 
Florence  Joyce  (Birmingham)  ;  a  panel  for  a  fire- 
place by  Gertrude  Smith  (South  Kensington) ;  a 
frieze  of  peacocks  by  Marian  E.  Pearson  (Wolver- 
hampton);  tiles  by  Wilfrid  Wetherill  (Burnley); 
and  a  mirror  by  Richard  Davenport  (Burslem),  all 
uphold  the  tradition  of  the  schools  in  varying 
degrees.  A  group  of  models  for  cruets  and  finger 
bowls,  by  W.  A.  Bennett  (Salford),  has  been  allotted 
a  gold  medal  ;  and  an  ink-pot  by  Benjamin  Dins- 
more  (Salford)  displays  merit. 

A  design  for  a  wall  fountain  by  Katharine  M. 
Coggin  (New  Cross)  is  worthy  of  being  carried  out, 
to  say  more  is  therefore  needless ;  this  admirably 
gifted  student  has  beaten  her  record  this  year.  A 
frieze  in  gesso  by  R.  W.  Higham  (Holloway)  is 
effective  and  accomplished ;  sketch  designs  for  a 
painted  frieze  by  W.  L.  Stamp  (Regent  Street) 
contains  much  promise.  Another  for  a  painted 
ceiling  by  Edwin  Evans  (Mile  End)  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal :  it  is  a  composition  of  figures  filling 
a  circular  space  admirably.  A  capital  fire-screen 
with  decoration  in  wrought  copper  by  Mary  W. 
Masters  (Bath),  a  casket  by  C.  A.  L.  Roberts  (Bir- 
mingham), delightful  medallions  in  relief  for  the 
.decoration  of  a  box  by  Ruby  Levick  (South  Ken- 
sington), are  among  other  excellent  works  shown 
in  the  round  or  in  relief. 

The  iron  gates  of  Harold  A.  Smith  (Nottingliam) 
show  knowledge  of  the  material  and  felicity  of  inven- 
tion ;  they  will  be  remembered  as  a  standard  with 
which  to  compare  later  efforts  in  a  like  direction. 
Other  gates  by  Arthur  Manock  (Birmingham)  and 
T.  W.  Bryan  (Bristol)  possess  peculiar  merit.  A 
capital  design  for  a  fender  of  pierced  steel  by 
Sydney  R.  Turner  (New  Cross),  a  panel  in  copper 
and  steel  by  J.  A.  Jones,  a  set  of  electric-light 
fittings  by  Camble  S.  Lemasnie  (South  Kensing- 
ton), are  among  the  best  things  for  metal. 

In  ])ainted  tiles  Carnet  Glandfield  (Plymouth) 
showed  an  excellent  panel,  recalling  some  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Day's  refined  manner ;  two  sets  in 
Persian  style  Ijy  R.  A.  I  )awson  (South  Kensington) 
charmed  one  as  nnich  by  their  delicate  washes  of 
water-colour  as  hy  their  actual  design.  A  stained- 
glass   design    by  C   W.   Kelsey   (Holloway),  and 


another  rather  strongly  composed  by  Dorothy  M. 
Hart  (Birmingham),  were  also  good. 

In  Mosaics  a  spirited  design  of  horses  by  Mary 
G.  Houston  (South  Kensington),  a  very  boldly 
designed  and  excellent  border  for  a  pavement  by 
W.  W.  Brown  (Fenton),  and  a  somewhat  too 
naturalistic  frieze  of  ducks  by  Thomas  Cox 
(Macclesfield) ;  a  design  for  a  fireplace,  by  E.  G. 
Perman  (Westminster),  with  a  splendidly  conven- 
tionalised peacock ;  an  effective  scheme  for  a 
dining-room  by  W.  H.  Pick  (Leicester)  ;  and  a 
good  overmantel  by  A.  E.  F.  Jackson  (Holloway), 
are  worthy  of  mention. 

Of  the  studies  for  life — and  still  life — of  the 
classes  for  historic  ornament,  and  architectural 
drawing,  nothing  has  been  said  ;  but  to  particularise 
over  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  works  in  a  few  pages 
is  impossible. 

A  retrospect  after  many  visits  to  the  exhibition 
supports  the  first  impression  that  its  average  is 
somewhat  higher  than  in  previous  years. 

G.  W. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON.— The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  has  for 
some  time  past  been  occupied  with  an 
investigation  of  the  administration  and 
cost  of  the  Museums  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  has  issued  a  report  which 
certainly  cannot  be  said  to  deal  in  a  half-hearted 
manner  with  the  questions  at  issue.  The  document 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  remarkable  piece  of  plain 
speaking,  a  commentary  on  the  methods  of  the 
Department  which  amply  justifies  the  rather  free 
criticism  that  has  for  many  years  been  bestowed 
upon  the  official  attitude  with  regard  to  art  educa- 
tion. As  an  indictment  of  the  system  under  which 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  been  robbed  of 
its  efficiency  and  turned  into  a  kind  of  playground 
for  amateur  educators,  the  report  is  appallingly  com- 
plete. Its  revelations  are  too  significant  to  be  ex- 
plained away.  The  abuses  it  pillories  are  too  obvious 
to  admit  of  discussion,  and  any  attempt  to  evade  its 
recommendations,  or  to  ignore  the  responsibilities 
which  it  fastens  upon  the  heads  of  the  Education 
Council,  would  be  a  scandalous  disregard  of  the 
duty  which  in  these  important  matters  the  Govern- 
ment owes  to  the  country.  The  Select  Committee 
has  carried  the  South  Kensington  question  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  mere  ciuarrel  between  experts  on 
points  of  administration,  and  has  stamped  it  once 
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for  all  as  a  serious  conflict  between  the  men 
who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  our  national 
art  education  and  the  official  ring  that  is  chiefly 
concerned  in  maintaining  a  condition  of  affairs 
that  is  in  every  way  undesirable. 


Although  the  report  as  a  whole  deserves  the 
closest  study  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
why  it  is  that  such  an  institution  as  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  with  all  its  advantages,  has  done 
so  little  to  fulfil  its  obvious  mission,  the  recom- 
mendations alone  are  enough  to  explain  what  are 
the  deficiencies  which  the  committee  has  discovered. 


Last  year,  by  prompt  plain  speaking,  it  saved  the 
Museum  from  imminent  danger  of  destruction  by 
fire,  and  now,  by  pronouncements  equally  plain,  it 
points  the  way  by  which  efficiency  in  the  internal 
administration  may  be  substituted  for  ridiculous 
bungling  and  inexcusable  mistakes.  None  of  these 
suggestions  can  be  dismissed  as  superfluous  or  un- 
necessary, and  every  one  of  them  marks  an  exist- 
ing weak  point.  One  of  the  Parliamentary  heads 
of  the  Department  should  visit  the  Museum  at 
least  once  a  week ;  the  Directors  of  both  the 
Science  and  Art  sections  should  be  men  of  approved 
technical  knowledge,  and  they  should  be  allowed 
more  discretion  in  purchasing  objects  for  the 
Museum  ;  outside  advisers  should  be  consulted  on 
questions  of  importance ;  the  higher  staff  of  the 
Museum  should  be  increased ;  a  more  liberal 
grant  should  be  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
collections ;  the  Science  and  Art  sections  should 
be  separately  housed  ;  and  an  Education  Minister 
with  Cabinet  rank  should  be  created.  This  is  a 
fairly  comprehensive  array  of  recommendations, 
yet  it  by  no  means  represents  the  full  extent  of 
the  endorsement  of  the  outside  criticisms  on 
South  Kensington  which  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided. 


COPPER    PANliL    WnU    I.IMOCES    pr.AQUK 

HY    K.    HILTON 
(See  Manchcslei-  Sludio-  Talk) 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Sparkes  as  Principal  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  at  South  Kensington  is  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  It  would  scarcely  have  been 
possible  to  find  a  more  suitable  man  for  a  post 
which  requires  in  its  occupant  a  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  qualities.  Mr.  Crane  is  an  artist  whose 
all-round  knowledge  of  decorative  art  has  placed 
him  in  a  position  among  modern  workers  which  no 
one  can  be  said  to  share  with  him.  His  influence 
has  been  for  many  years  extremely  valuable,  and 
he  has  done  more,  single-handed,  to  guide  the 
practice  of  our  younger  designers  than  the  whole 
organisation  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Now  that  he  has  become  the  official  head  of  the 
Department's  teaching  staff,  and  has  been  chosen 
to  supervise  and  direct  the  training  of  the  men  to 
whom  the  schools  throughout  the  country  are 
entrusted,  we  may  expect  very  notable  results 
from  the  wider  extension  of  his  influence.  He 
is  distinctly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place ;  and 
we  may  fairly  hope  that  this  fact  will  be  fully 
recognised,  and  that  no  vexatious  official  inter- 
ference will  be  permitted  to  hamper  him  in  his 
efforts  for  the  good  of  art  education. 
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ANCHES- 
T  E  R.  — 

Some  two 
years  ago 
the  art 
workers  of  Manchester  and 
district  formed  themselves 
into  a  Guild  with  the  object 
of  stimulating  higher  aims, 
and  bringing  together  the 
miscellaneous  handicrafts 
which  down  to  that  time 
had  had  no  common  bond 
or  aim  in  their  results. 
This  object  of  uniting  and 
developing  a  common  motij 
to  a  large  number  of  dis- 
connected workers  was  the 
principal  object  of  the  Guild, 
but  beyond  that  it  had  also 
several  other  aims  hardly 
less  important. 


It  had  been  more  or  less 
strongly   realised     that     in 
the  Manchester  district  the         sicrn.E 
handicrafts  had  not  received 
fair  recognition  or  acknow- 
ledgment, and  that  whatever  improvement  in  this 
respect   was    to    take    place    the    initiative    must 
come  from  the   workers  themselves.     It  was  also 


BY   EDGAR   WOOD 


recognised  that  social  gatherings  amongst  them- 
selves would  be  of  great  assistance  to  all,  that 
sympathy    and    encouragement    would    naturally 
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result  amongst  workers  facing  the  same  difficulties 
and  problems,  especially  in  a  district  which  is  not 
too  well  blessed  with  a  knowledge  or  appreciation 
of  refined  or  beautiful  craftsmanshi]). 

A  two  years'  life  has  fully  justified  the  Guild's 
existence,  and  though  nothing  but  comparatively 
unostentatious  work  has  been  attempted,  it  has 
left  among  its  members  nothing  but  pleasant  im- 
pressions. The  coming  exhibition  will  be  the  first 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Guild.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  show  a  few  examples  of 
the  exhibits  collected  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition,  but  must  not  be  taken  as  representa- 
tive of  the  whole.  At  the  time  of  writing  these 
notes  many  prominent  members  are  still  at  work 
on  their  intended  exhibits. 


that  being  an  artistic  body,  it  should  practice 
what  it  preaches,  and  ignore  no  opportunity  of 
producing  artistic  effort  in  its  working  details.  The 
cover  is  printed  in  green  and  orange  upon  a  cream 
ground,  and  the  ornament  is  a  somewhat  natural- 
istic treatment  of  the  apple-tree— a  symbol  of  the 
work  of  the  Guild— a  young  shoot  hearing  fruit  in 
the  shape  of  its  first  exhibition. 


The  catalogue  has  been  the  work  chiefly  of 
H.  C.  D.  Chorlton,  and  illustrates  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  Guild  has  had  in  view,  namely, 


Ellen    E.   Houghton  is  sending  a  piece  of  em- 
broidery for  a  piano  frontal  executed  in  various 
colours,  and  the  design  of  which  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  influence  of  music  upon  ordinary  in- 
dividuals.    F.  W.  Jackson  will  show  a  portion  of  a 
painted  frieze  representing  two  seated  figures  nearly 
life-size.      The  motif  of  the  frieze  is  taken  from 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  and  represents  the  various  scenes 
in   which  the  flower  and  animal  world  form  the 
principal    characteristics.     It   is    decorative,    har- 
monious, and  bright  in  its  colour  scheme.    Robert 
Hilton    is   sending  a  small  panel  of  copper  with 
a  Limoges  plaque,  and 
also   a   sugar    basin    of 
cocoa    nut    with    silver 
mounts,    some  enamels 
for  a  processional  cloth 
and    a    book-cover     in 
copper     and     enamels. 
James  Smithies  will  show 
a   considerable   number 
of    repousse    articles    in 
copper     for    door    and 
house  furniture,  among 
which   are   a    panel    in 
copper  and  a  casket  in 
brass  and   copper.      B. 
Schwabe's      umbrella 
stand,  here  illustrated,  is 
in  oak  and  copper  with 
a    hold    i)attern    boldly 
worked.      Wm.    Burton 
will  be  represented    by 
several  examples  of  pot- 
tery of  much  refinement 
in  their  glaze  and  colour. 
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Edgar  Wood  will  send 
several  examples  of  furni- 
ture in  oak  and  sycamore 
decorated  with  inlays 
and  coloured  gesso,  as 
well  as  a  wrought-iron 
gate,  which  was  shown 
at  the  recent  metal  exhi- 
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PORTION   OF   A   FRIEZE 


BY    F.    W.    JACKSON 


EMBROIDERED    PANEL    FOR    PIANO 


BY   ELLEN    L.    Iiui:L.IliuN 


bition  in  London.  The  settle  here  illustrated  is 
inlaid  with  vertical  bands  and  circles  of  ornament 
suggested  by  apple  blossom  and  holly.  The  cushions 
are  covered  with  green-blue  silk  from  Messrs.  Morris 
&  Co.  The  settle  was  executed  by  J.  S.  C.  Carr 
and  his  assistants.  The  chest  of  drawers  is  part  of 
a  bedroom  set  in  sycamore,  with  gesso  panels  and 
ornaments  coloured  by  J.  S.  C.  Carr  and  F.  W. 
Jackson.  The  hinges  and  metal  work  are  wrought- 
iron,  silver-plated,  which  have  been  allowed  to 
tone  before  being  lacquered.  E.  W. 


LIVERPOOL.— Mr.  Charles  J. 
Rescued,  a  plaster  group 
of  heroic  life-size,  now 
seen  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Autumn  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  de- 
servedly attracts  attention  as  a  work 
of  considerable  merit.  His  small 
bronze,  Love  and  the  Mermaid, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Liver- 
pool Corporation  for  their  permanent 
collection,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  another  small  group,  his 
Drea7n  of  Love,  was  well  received  at 
the  Salon  '98.  Rescued  originated 
as  a  "  time  sketch "  made  in  his 
student  days  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
for  which  the  Council  awarded  Mr. 
Allen  a  first  prize ;  and  it  illustrates 
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the  legend  of  a  child  rescued  from  the  talons  of  an 
eagle.  The  first  idea  is  now  matured  into  a 
powerful  composition  full  of  spontaneity,  lofty  in 
conception,  free  from  any  straining  after  eccentricity 
or  realism,  yet  displaying  admirable  modelling  of 
the  nude,  graceful  from  all  points  of  view. 


The  male  figure,  holding  in  the  background  the 
dead  eagle,  evinces  by  firmness  of  pose  and  dignity 
of  expression,  more  human  tenderness  in  his  pro- 
tection of  mother  and  child  than  consciousness  of 
victory  won  by  manly  courage  and  strength.  The 
babe,  innocent  of  all  alarm,  sleeps  enfolded  in  the 
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UMBRELLA   STAND    IN'   OAK    AND   COI'I'ER 


BY    E.    SCIIWAIIK 


arms  of  the  mother,  her 
on  the  father's  shoulder 
in  an  attitude  fully  expres- 
sive of  the  first  calm 
moment  succeeding  a 
terrified  agitation. 


{Sec  Mam'hcslcr  Sliidio-Talk) 

head  confidingly  resting 


DRESDEN. —  At  the  time  that  the 
sad  news  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  reached 
us,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  his 
works  on  at  Arnold's  Galleries  here. 
It  embraced  only  drawings  and  sketches,  about  fifty 
in  number,  being  part  of  those  shown  in  London 
during  the  spring  of  1S97.  However,  although  the 
absence  of  all  paintings  was  sorely  felt,  the  show 
was  very  acceptable,  since  down  till  then  we  have 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  photographic  repro- 
ductions whenever  we  wished  to  form  an  opinion 
on  Burne-Jones'  art.  The  same  exhibition  made 
us  acquainted  with  an  excellent  and  large  selection 
of  glassware  by  Louis  Tiffany,  of  New  York. 


The  poster  craze  here  has  come  to  an  end,  but 
it  has  been  followed  by  another  craze,  in  some 
manner  dependent  upon  it — the  picture  post-card. 
For  ten  or  twenty  years  picture  post-cards  have 
been  used  on  the  Continent  to  a  degree  quite  un- 
known in  England.  People  travelling  about,  who 
wished  to  avoid  troublesome  letter-writing  and 
yet  wanted  to  inform  their  friends  of  their  where- 
abouts, would  drop  a  line  to  them  on  a  card  with 
a  view  of  the  place  they  happened  to  be  at,  drawn 
by  an  inferior  hand  or  reproduced  by  photography. 
When  poster-designing  was  suddenly  raised  from  a 
trade  to  an  art,  the  designing  of  picture  post-cards 
followed  suit,  and  a  little  over  a  year  ago  a  firm  in 
Karlsruhe  published  a  set  of  "artist  post-cards." 
Since  then  an  immense  amount  has  been  produced, 
and  the  number  of  illustrated  cards  forwarded  by 
the  German  mail  during  the  first  six  months  of  1898 
has  been  estimated  at  over  ten  millions.  Some  very 
wull-knovvn  artists  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the 


Now  nearing  comple- 
tion in  Mr.  Allen's  studio 
are  two  panels  destined 
for  the  decoration  of  St. 
George's  Hall.  Mr.  Stir- 
ling Lee  and  Mr.  Conrad 
Dressier  have  both  re- 
ceived commissions  for 
corresponding  panels. 
H.  B.  B. 
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picture  post-card,  including 
H.  Cassiers,  G.  Combaz, 
and  H.  Meunier,  in  Bel- 
gium. Perhaps  the  best 
produced  in  Germany  so 
far  are  those  published  by 
Velten  in  Karlsruhe,  some 
drawn  by  B.  Schuh,  of 
Dresden,  and  a  set  by 
Prof.  F.  A.  Kaulbach,  of 
Munich.    

A  short  time  ago  the 
Saxon  Government  opened 
a  competition  for  designs 
of  picture  post-cards,  and 
twenty-four  of  those  that 
have  secured  prizes  have 
been  published.     The  two 

which  we  reproduce— Meissen  by  O.  Zwintscher, 
and  .Schloss  Hartenstein  by  Weingartner— were 
among  the  best. 


riCTURE    POSI 


Bantzer  is  engaged  upon  making  open-air  studies 
at  Dittersbach,  where  he  is  attended  by  the  pick  of 
his  class  at  the  Academy,  who  work  under  his 
direction.  W.  Ritter,  the  landscape  painter,  and 
A.  Stremel,  who  has  returned  to  us  after  a  long 
sojourn  in  Belgium,  are  also  spending  the  summer 
season  out  there.  H.  Unger  is  painting  the  curtain 
for  the  new  Central  Theatre,  which  is  to  be  opened 
next  October.  Last  spring  he  spent  four  months 
in  study  at  Paris,  and  was  commissioned  to  under- 
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take  this  large  task  immediately  upon  his  return. 
It  will,  of  course,  occupy  him  all  the  summer. 

Otto  Fischer  has  laid  the  brush,  the  needle,  and 
crayon  aside,  and  taken  to  burin  engraving— unfor- 
tunately, I  think,  for  the  modern  method  of  en- 
graving, introduced  by  Gaillard  and  Stauffer,  prac- 
tised by  Klinger,  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  leads  in 
the  end  to  as  poor  a  style  (that  of  over-finish)  as 
the  old  engraving  of  the  R.  Morghen  school  did. 
Fischer  has  completed  an  indifferent  head,  a  land- 
scape which  distinctly  recalls  Klinger's  "An  die 
Schonheit,"  and  is  now  at  work  on  a  large  plate — 
landscape  with  a  nude  figure — which  promises  fairly. 
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G.  Miiller-Breslau  has 
been  busy  designing 
stained-glass  windows  for 
churches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leipsic  and  Dresden  all 
the  summer,  so  he  has  put 
aside  his  splendid  land- 
scape work  for  a  time. 
Besig  spent  the  spring  and 
early  summer  in  the  Ries- 
engebirge,  from  which  he 
has  just  returned,  bringing 
with  him  many  delightful 
landscape  studies.  Pietsch- 
mann  is  putting  the  finish- 
ing-touches to  a  fine  picture 
of  a  nude  figure  standing 
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in  a  doorway,  lighted  from  various  and  variegated 
sources,  and  also  a  picture  of  a  young  woman 
and  old  man  on  a  roof  at  night,  in  a  dark-bluish 
light.  H.  W.  S. 

REVIEWS    OF    RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Feli.x  Vallotton:  A  Biography.  J!y  J.  Meier- 
(;r.\efe.  (Berlin:  J.  A.  Stargardt ;  Paris:  E. 
Sagot.)  Price  i6  marks. — The  school  of  modern 
wood- engraving  based  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
work  of  the  fathers  of  the  art  is  exemplitied  in 
England  in  the  prints  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  in 
France  in  those  of  M.  F.  Vallotton.  The  revived 
mannerism  displayed  in  the  work  of  these  artists 
does  not  appeal  directly  to  the  tastes  of  the 
average  patron  of  art — first,  because  it  is  not 
understood  by  him ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is 
too  often  accompanied  by  defects  in  workmanship 
which,  however  pardonable  they  might  be  in  early 
work,  are  at  best  but  evidences  of  a  faulty  training 
of  eye  and  hand.  Such  a  charge  could  not  in 
justice  be  laid  against  the  woodcuts  of  either  Mr. 
Nicholson  or  M.  Vallotton  ;  but  in  the  selection 
of  work  of  the  latter  which  is  now  before  us  there 
are  evidences  in  some  cases  of  what  might  be 
described  as  a  deliberate  carelessness  in  drawing, 
the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  materially  weaken 
the  effect  of  the  stronger  parts  of  the  work. 

The  power  of  Vallotton  hes  especially  in  his 
successful  application  to  wood-engraving  of  that 
fundamental  principle  of  art  which  is  involved  in 
the  production  of  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least 
apparent  labour,  and  in  the  decorative  arrange- 
ment of  his  compositions.  In  his  slightest  work 
he  never  loses  touch  with  its  essentially  artistic 
side,  the  e.xpression  of  character  and  emotion ; 
and  although  he  usually  seeks  for  inspiration  from 
the  baser  and  more  trivial  rather  than  from  the 
higher  phases  of  humanity,  he  occasionally  shows 
us,  as  in  his  excellent  portrait  of  Richard  Wagner, 
that  he  is  impressionable  to  its  nobler  qualities. 

The  Print  Gallery.  Vol.  I.  containing  96 
plates.  (London  :  H.  Grevel  &  Co.)  Price  21^. 
— A  collection  of  reproductions  of  woodcuts, 
engravings  on  copper,  and  etchings  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth, 
including  examples  of  the  work  of  Mantegna, 
Albrecht  Diirer,  Lucas  Cranach,  Holbein,  Alde- 
grever,  Ostade,  Potter,  Delaunay,  Moreau,  Bar- 
tolozzi,  and  numerous  other  engravers. 

The  great  rarity  of  the  prints  here  reproduced  is 
a:i    ample  excuse   for    the   issue   of    the   present 


volume ;  and  although  the  reproductions  are 
naturally  inferior  in  effect  to  the  original  impres- 
sions, they  are  sufficiently  good  to  be  of  prac- 
tical use  to  the  student  of  the  great  masters  of 
engraving. 

Boiv,  Chelsea,  and  Derby  Porcelain.  By\\'il.l.iAM 
Bemro.se.  (London:  Bemrose  &  Sons,  Ltd.) 
Price  2^s.  net. — Collectors  of  old  English  porcelain 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bemrose  for  this 
interesting  book,  in  which  certain  fallacies  relating 
to  these  wares  are  exposed.  The  beautiful  way  in 
which  the  work  is  illustrated  and  printed  adds 
greatly  to  its  value. 

Spikenard :  A  Book  of  Devotional  Love  Poems. 
By  L.\URENCE  HousMAX.  (London  :  Crant 
Richards.)  Price  3^-.  6(/.  net. — The  contents  of 
this  litde  book  are  scarcely  suitable  for  discussion 
here,  although  not  a  few  of  the  poems— and  they 
are  veritably  poems,  not  mere  verse — would  supply 
a  religious  painter  with  inspiring  themes.  The 
cover  of  brown  paper  incrusted  with  gold  is  an 
ideally  perfect  example  of  restrained  decoration. 
It  is  worthy  to  be  placed  among  the  first  dozen 
modern  bindings. 

The  Bases  of  Design.  By  Walter  Crane. 
(London:  Geo.  Bell  &  Sons.)  iS.f.  net. — This 
work  is  founded  upon  ten  lectures,  delivered  to  the 
art  students  of  Manchester,  which  are  both  prac- 
tical in  aim  and  clearly  expressed,  besides  being 
singularly  catholic  in  their  view.  Their  didactic 
value  is  enforced  by  a  medium  in  which  Mr.  Crane 
is  still  more  at  home,  for  among  the  two  hundred 
illustrations  a  large  proportion  are  from  his 
sketches  and  drawings.  These  show,  in  nervous 
sympathetic  handling,  the  points  he  especially  wishes 
to  enforce.  This  important  work  is  destined  to 
take  its  place  among  the  few  essential  volumes  for 
reference  and  study  that  a  designer  requires. 

Letters  and  Papers  of  Andrew  Robertson,  A.M. 
Edited  by  Emilv  Robertson.  (London  :  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode.)  Price  i2.f.  bd.  net. — The  prin- 
cipal new  feature  in  this,  the  second  edition  of 
the  work,  is  the  introduction  of  twelve  Woodbury- 
type  illustrations  from  Mr.  Robertson's  miniatures. 
The  letters  and  papers  are  mainly  private  docu- 
ments, vivid  evidences  of  the  struggles,  the  suc- 
cesses, the  disappointments  of  a  miniaturist's  life 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  documents  is  a  letter  written  to 
Andrew  Robertson  by  his  brother  Archibald  in 
the  year  kSoo.  It  is  a  short  treatise  on  miniature 
painting,  and  is  full  of  useful  and  practical  hints 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  workers  in 
the  present-day  revival  of  this  dainty  art. 
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Letters  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossefti,  iSj^-iSjo. 
By  G.  BiRKBECK  Hill,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  (London  : 
Fisher  Unwin.)  Price  1 25. — The  future  biographers 
of  Rossetti  will  not  be  lacking  in  material  for 
their  compilations.  The  "  Letters  "  which  have 
previously  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  W.  M. 
Rossetti  are  now  supplemented  by  the  pre- 
sent series  written  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years 
to  his  friend  William  Allingham.  A  selection 
from  these  has  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
The  Atlantic  Alonthly  ;  but  in  their  present  form 
many  passages  previously  omitted  are  now  in- 
cluded, and  the  editor's  notes  have  been  so  ampli- 
fied that  the  four  serial  articles,  we  are  told,  are 
increased  to  thrice  their  original  size.  Want  of 
space  prevents  us  from  giving  any  quotations  from 
Dr.  Hill's  interesting  work  ;  it  is  one,  however,  in 
which  all  admirers  of  Rossetti  cannot  fail  to  find 
much  that  will  attract  them.  Some  illustrations 
after  D.  O.  Rossetti,  Miss  Siddal,  Arthur  Hughes, 
and  Mrs.  Allingham,  arc  included,  together  with 
an  excellent  photogravure  after  the  portrait  of  the 
artist-poet  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

The  English  Floiver  Garden.  By  W.  Robin- 
son. Sixth  edition.  (London  :  John  Murray.) 
Price  153-. — Mr.  Robinson  is  an  acknowledged 
advocate  of  landscape  gardening,  and  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  this  well-known  work  he  brings  many 
able  arguments  and  illustrations  of  delightful 
gardens  to  support  his  views.  It  is  only  when  he 
attempts  to  deal  with  "formal"  and  "  terraced  " 
gardens  that  his  want  of  sympathy  appears  unduly 
to  warp  his  judgment.  While  we  regret  this  inability 
to  appreciate  a  highly  interesting  phase  of  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  arts,  we  cordially  sympathise 
with  the  author's  love  of  Nature  for  its  own  sake, 
and  we  wish  no  better  guide  than  this  to  help  us 
in  the  choice  and  management  of  the  beautiful 
plants  and  flowers  we  would  have  about  us. 

Hambiirgischer  Kunstler  Club.,  ^^97-  (Ham- 
burg :  Commissionsverlag  D.  Commeterschen 
Kunsthandlung). — The  series  of  eight  beautifully 
printed  lithographs  contained  in  a  cover  bearing 
the  above  title  is  another  evidence  of  the  degree 
of  excellence  to  which  this  particular  expression  of 
art  has  attained  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Von  Ehren,  Eitner,  Herbst,  lilies,  Kayser,  Sibelist, 
Schaper,  and  Wohlers  are  each  responsible  for 
one  drawing,  and  all  their  productions  are  ex- 
cellent. 

Architecture  Among  the  Poets.  By  H.  H.  Sr.\T- 
iiAM.  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford.)  Price  3^.  6d. 
net.  -  A  fascinating  essay  full  of  pleasant  sugges- 
tion and  thoughtful  criticism.  Between  Homer 
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and  Browning  lies  a  long  road  bordered  by  the 
gardens  of  many  poets ;  yet  the  author,  in  his 
journey  from  end  to  end,  has  rarely  failed  to  find 
the  flowers  he  sought,  and  to  speak  of  them  with 
the  kindly  appreciation  they  merit.  The  little 
volume  is  very  charmingly  bound. 

Greek  and  Pompeian  Ornament.  By  James  C. 
Watt.  (London :  B.  T.  Batsford.)  Price  36.^. — 
A  series  of  sixty  plates,  carefully  drawn  to  scale 
from  the  actual  examples  at  Athens,  Palermo,  and 
Naples.  On  the  whole,  the  drawings  are  excel- 
lent, and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  architectural 
students  and  art  masters. 

The  Nature  Poems  of  George  Meredith.  With 
illustrations  by  William  Hyde.  (Westminster : 
A.  Constable  &  Co.) — In  the  number  of  The 
Studio  for  June  1894  appeared  a  short  apprecia- 
tive note  in  relation  to  some  drawings  by  William 
Hyde,  together  with  reproductions  of  his  work. 
That  this  artist  possessed  exceptional  abihties 
was  then  evident ;  and  it  is  with  particular  plea- 
sure that  we  find  in  the  book  now  under  review 
no  fewer  than  twenty  compositions  from  his  brush 
each  one  of  which  testifies  to  the  high  poetic  quality 
of  his  work,  and  fully  justifies  all  we  then  had  to 
say  concerning  his  abilities.  These  delightful  little 
drawings,  excellently  reproduced  by  photogravure, 
are  a  worthy  accompaniment  to  Mr.  Meredith's 
beautiful  Nature  Poems. 

Choix  de  Modeles  de  la  Manufacture  Nationale 
de  Sevres.  Album  of  136  plates.  (Paris:  Calavas.) 
— This  is  a  precious  collection  of  "  documents," 
giving  a  complete  description  of  the  mysteries  of 
that  art  of  making  porcelain — the  Biscuits  de  Sevres 
— which  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
What  a  wealth  of  gracefulness  and  elegance  in  these 
allegorical  groups,  these  vases  and  statuettes, 
modelled  or  designed  by  artists  such  as  Caffieri, 
Houdon,  Pajon,  Clodion,  Boizot,  Duplessis,  Le- 
riche  and  Lagrence  !  They  contain  all  the  art  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  delicate,  refined  and 
"  intimate  "  art  in  which  the  French  spirit  became 
so  completely  incarnated,  that  art  which  no  other 
art  has  equalled,  or  will  ever  equal,  in  point  of 
grace.  Even  the  least  interesting,  the  most  ordi- 
nary, of  these  designs  have  this  incontestable  merit, 
that  they  were  conceived  in  complete  accord  with 
the  nature  of  the  material  in  which  they  were 
fashioned.  Most  of  the  examples  to  be  found  in 
tlie  Ceramic  Museum  at  Sevres  are  reproduced  in 
this  album,  and  it  is  a  charming  and  an  instruc- 
tive pastime  to  examine  a  series  of  plates  which 
revives  the  beauties  of  this  exquisitely  delicate 
art. 
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THE   MEDAL  AWARDS. 
After  very  careful  consideration   of 
all   designs    sent    in   for    The    Studio 
Competitions    set     between      February 

1897  and  January  1898  inclusive,  the  judges  have 
decided  to  award  the  medals  as  follows  : — 

Gold  medal  to  John  Tliirtle,  The  Elms,  Ban- 
stead  Road,  Ewell,  Surrey. 

Silver  medal  to  H.  T.  Wyse,  Viewfield  Road, 
Arbroath,  N.B. 

Bronze  medal  to  F.  H.  Ball,  189  Noel  Street, 
Nottingham. 

Bronze  medal  to  B.  H.  Smale,  33  Acacia  Road, 
St.  John's  Wood. 

The  above  awards  are  given  for  the  general 
and  consistent  excellence  of  the  work  sent  in  for 
the  various  classes  of  competitions.  The  medals 
are  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitors  as  soon  as 
ready.  The  medal  awards  will  again  be  made  to 
the  most  successful  competitors  between  February 

1898  and  January  1899. 


WARDS    IN   "  THE  STUDIO  " 
PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


A 

I       »  Design  for  an  Emhroidered 

■*•         -^  Cushion  Cover. 

(A  XVII.) 

Owing  to  great  pressure  upon  our  space  we  are 
compelled  to  hold  over  all  competition  illustrations 
until  the  next  number,  in  which  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  mosaic  designs  for  the  Horniman 
Museum  will  also  be  found. 

The  First  Prize  {Tivo  guhieas)  is  awarded  to 
Aberbrothock  (H.  J.  Wyse,  Viewfield  Rood,  Ar- 
broath, N.B.). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Barney  (M. 
S.  Chandler,  Station  House,  Aldershot). 

Honourable  Mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
Boomerang  (Constance  Lindley) ;  Bengo  (Mary 
Bailey) ;  Chris  (Christine  Gregory) ;  Campanula 
(Alice  M.  Courtenay)  ;  Lily  (Eleanor  V.  Tyler) ; 
Merton  (Walter  Taylor);  Violet  (Thomas  W. 
Tupp);  and  Tew  (Ethel  Pop[)leton). 

Illustration  for  "Evangeline." 
(B  XIX.) 
The  drawings  received  for  this  competition  are 
very  disappointing.  The  first  prize  is  awarded  to 
Jason  on  account  of  the  excellent  technique  of 
the  drawing  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  subject  is  not 
well  expressed  in  this  or  any  of  the  other  efforts 
sent  in. 


The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Jason  (John  Thirtle,  The  Elms,  Banstead  Road, 
Ewell,  Surrey). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half -a- guinea)  to  Blue  Rose 
(Miss  Whitehead,  Shustoke  Vicarage,  Coleshill, 
Birmingham). 

Honourable  Mention  is  given  to  Grumbler  {Kosa. 
C.  Petherick,  Maple  Lodge,  Havelock  Road, 
Croydon). 

Study  of  an  Old  Bridge. 
(C  XVI.) 

Although  this  has  proved  a  popular  competition, 
very  few  of  the  drawings  are  satisfactory.  Many 
of  them  are  overcharged  with  detail,  while  others 
are  executed  in  jiale  or  common  ink  instead  of 
Indian  ink. 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Aberbrothock  (H.  T.  Wyse,  Viewfield  Road,  Ar- 
broath, N.B.). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Pan 
(Fred.  H.  Ball,  189  Noel  Street,  Nottingham). 

Honourable  Mention  is  given  to  the  following : 
Bill  (F.  S.  Coburn) ;  Cillguroiv  (Hugh  C.  Craw- 
hall)  ;  jCrtzvV/ (Isabel  Whitgreave) ;  and  Tim  (Frank 
Wiles). 

Photographs  from  Nature. 

River  Scene. 

(U   X.) 

Many  very  excellent  photographs  have  been 
sent  in  for  this  competition,  and  considerable  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  making  the  awards. 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Westfield  (W.  J.  Warren,  Westfield  Terrace,  Chajjel 
Allerton,  Leeds). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-aguinea)  to  Twilight 
(Smedley  Aston,  7  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham). 

Honourable  Mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
Coup  d'essai  (Alfred  H.  L.  Dixon,  18  Goldsmith 
Street,  Nottingham);  Rengaw  (Marion  Orme, 
Angmering  Rectory,  near  Worthing)  ;  Avon  {RaXph 
Knott);  ^//V'''V  (Seymour  Conway);  Colly  (Miss 
van  Andoniga  de  Kempenar) ;  Entotnologist  (J.  C. 
Warburg);  F.R.S.  (Mary  C.  Fair);  Graphie 
(Charles  F.  Inston) ;  Hammonia  (Will  Gulzow) ; 
Helpis  (Margaret  West);  Illinois  (W.  Moseley); 
Kennaquhair  (Christian  H.  Curie);  Little  Tats 
(Mrs.  Delves  Broughton) ;  Leonellard  (Leonard 
Stevenson) ;  Lancashire  {Wxss  Bartlett) ;  Lcprichaun 
(Miss  M.  Tottenham) ;  Mudlark  (W.  R.  Atkins, 
J.  P.) :  Nandana  (J.  C.  Varty  Smith)  ;  Patrick 
(Ada  C.  Ince);  Penelope  (M.  Homfrey) ;  Portia 
(Howard  H.  Comfort)  ;  Ringmer  (Marion  Orme) ; 
and  Yellow  Eyes  (Edith  L.  Willis). 
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THE  LAY  FIGURE. 
The  Lay  Figure  was  holding  a  small 
brown  paper-covered  octavo  pamphlet. 
"  This  is  rather  a  curiosity  which  a 
friend  sent  me  the  other  day,"  it  said.  "The 
Studio  :  a  Magazine  of  Decorative  Arts.  No.  i, 
June,  1880.  One  shilling.  What  makes  it  more 
odd  is  that  I  possessed  already  a  pamphlet  of  the 
same  shape,  with  most  of  the  same  illustration.s  and 
text,  published  also  in  1880,  and  entitled  'Decor- 
ation.' Comparing  the  two,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  latter  indicating  that  it  was  practically  a  reprint 
of  the  former.  Of  course  the  accident  of  the  title 
is  the  interesting  part  to  us." 

"  What  did  The  Studio  of  1880  preach?"  said 
the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe  ;  "that  is  more  to  the 
point  ?  " 

"Apparently  a  righteous  anger  against  the  Royal 
Academy,  especially  adapted  for  rejected  painters," 
the  Lay  Figure  replied.  "It  contains  a  wild  pro- 
posal that  every  artist  (estimated  at  800)  should 
have  the  right  to  send  in  a  picture  24  by  18  inches, 
to  be  hung  in  one  room,  40  feet  square  and  15  feet 
high ;  coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  painters 
should  submit  other  works  in  the  usual  way,  and 
take  the  chance  of  acceptance  by  the  council." 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  jest,"  said  the  Journalist. 
"  What  a  room,  with  200  pictures  on  each  wall  ! 
A\'hat  a  restful,  harmonious  show  might  result  ! 
Was  nothing  else  in  its  programme  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,"  the  Lay  Figure  replied,  " Caldecott 
and  Miss  Greenaway  are  satirised,  and  examples 
of  poetry  supposed  to  parallel  their  art  are  given. 
A  verse  will  suffice  : 

"  '  Tonini)'  was  an  art- 
ist. Tommy  was  a  gen'us, 

.\t  the  Mu-se-um 
lie  drew  the  Townley  Wnii^-. ' '' 

"  H'm  !  seems  a  bit  feeble,"  the  Man  with  a  Clay 
Pipe  remarked  grimly.  "Who  illustrated  ihis 
weird  periodical  ?  " 

"  Moyr  Smith  chiefly,"  the  Lay  Figure  answered, 
"but  there  are  designs  by  T.  E.  Collcutt,  B.  L 
Talbert,  and  drawings  by  Victor  Barthe.  It  evi- 
dently tried  to  be  very  funny.  Hear  this  ! — Ran- 
dolph Grinaway,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  says  that  he  is 
composing  poetry ;  so  I  said,  '  Randy,  my  boy, 
stick  to  letters.'  '  Do  you  take  me  for  a  postage 
stamp?'  said  Randy,  with  a  lordly  grin  over  the 
edge  of  his  stick-up  collar." 

"  I  like  '  stick-up  collar,'"  the  Journalist  broke 
in  ;  "  it  is  a  sweet  phrase." 

"That  is  The  Studio  of  1880,"  the  Lay  Figure 
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said.  "  I  have  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  but  I 
find  no  hint  of  any  of  the  ideals  we  hold  to-day ; 
and  without  being  ungenerous,  I  think  we  may 
add  that  its  designs  are  equally  free  from  any 
charge  of  anticipating  our  taste." 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  take  it  as  a  sample  for  com- 
parison," the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe  spoke  slowly 
and  turned  over  its  pages,  reading  extracts.  "  '  Mr. 
Ruskin's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question  seems 
to  be  how  to  draw.  Don't  draw — scribble.'"  He 
was  silent.     Then  he  again  read  : 

"  'Cdfllin  was  a  critic, 

His  Christian  name  was  Sidney, 
1  Ic  made  great  bones  of  Mister  Jones, 
And  others  of  that  kidney.'" 

Again  he  paused,  and  gloom  settled  down  on  his 
audience.  " '  B.  J.  Talbert,  Moyr  Smith,  and 
T.  E.  Collcutt,'  "  he  continued  reading.  "  '  Thesa 
three  working  in  slightly  varied  grooves  with  \Vm. 
Morris  [I  like  the  Wm.  1]  and  C.  L.  Eastlake,  have 
been  the  originators  of  styles  which  have  latterly 
had  some  hundreds  of  exponents  in  imitative 
persons  who  have  carefully  and  even  painfully 
elaborated  what  it  would  never  have  occurred  to 
them  to  attempt  to  originate.'  Yes,"  he  added,  "  I 
think  we  have  improved,  if  only  in  the  matter  of 
punctuation." 

"  Yet  with  all  the  leaders  we  respect  to-day, 
working  then,  how  could  they  be  so  blind  ?  "  said 
the  -Esthetic  Architect.  " To  sneer  at  Burne-Jones 
and  Caldecott,  to  ridicule  Miss  Greenaway  in  a 
magazine  of  decorative  art,  how  odd  it  seems  to 
us  !  But  then  to-day  we  are  more  concerned  with 
finding  out  what  we  think  good  than  in  belittling 
popular  or  unpopular  designers." 

"  I  suppose  it  represented  a  phase  in  the  advance 
of  decorative  art,"  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe  spoke 
with  a  certain  air  of  generosity.  "  Certain,  Talbert 
and  Collcutt  did  good  service,  and  if  Moyr  Smith's 
figure  subjects  do  not  wholly  please  us  now,  yet  he 
tried  not  vainly  to  make  the  public  accept  conven- 
tional treatment  of  the  figure." 

"  They  all  seem  to  have  felt  that  to  be  decorative 
it  was  needful  to  use  hard,  unfeeling  line";  the 
-Esthetic  Designer  remarked,  "  not  merely  in  their 
pen-and-ink  drawings,  but  in  the  designs,  I  see 
a  difference,  as  if  they  had  been  worked  with  a 
schoolboy's  hard,  scratchy  nib,  while  we  possess 
a  fountain  pen.  Really  I  think  that  is  as  pertinent 
a  parallel  as  one  could  find  between  the  formality 
which  ruled  in  decorative  art  in  1880  and  the 
freedom  in  1898. 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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HE  CUPID  AND  PSYCHE 
ERIEZE  BY  SIR  EDWARD 
BURNE-JONES,  AT  NO.  i 
PALACE  GREEN. 


It  would  seem  a  rash  statement  to  affirm  of  the 
decoration  of  any  single  apartment  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely the  best  example  of  the  style  it  obeyed.  Yet 
if  ever  it  were  safe  to  speak  thus  unreservedly,  it 
might  be  concerning  the  beautiful  morning-room 
at  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  town  house,  Palace  Green  ; 
representing,  as  it  does,  the  united  efforts  of  Burne- 
Jones,  William  Morris,  and  Philip  Webb.  The 
house,  delightfully  situated  in  a  wooded  lane  opening 
directly  out  of  the  busiest  part  of  High  Street,  Ken- 
sington, is  itself  a  notable  building  ;  of  which  a  critic 
wrote  but  lately,  "  Of  all  Mr.  Webb's  town  work  this 
more  than  any  other  is  presageful  of  the  architecture 
that  may  become  a  part  of  the  coming  time  .... 
the  knowledge  shown  of  the  material,  brick,  is 
more  than  interesting — it  is  a  revelation."  Here, 
however,  we  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  treat- 
ment of  a  single  part  of  its  well-planned  interior — 
the  morning-room,  a  fairly  spacious  and  loft\'  ajjart- 
ment,  lighted  from  the  north  by  two  large  windows, 
between  which  stands  the  fireplace. 

The  room  at  first  sight  appears  by  no  means 
gorgeous,  nor  even  sumptuous  indeed,  its  momen- 
tary effect  is  somewhat  austere  ;  hut  as  the  eye 
lights  on  the  frieze  which  surrounds  it,  the  coflered 
ceiling  with  decorated  beams  above,  and  the  panels 
of  the  dado  below,  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
whole  appears  to  glow  like  a  ])age  of  an  illuminated 
missal;  and  yet  so  well  is  the  balamx-  kept  hy  the 
plain  masses  of  peacock-blue  paint  that  even  when 
the  eye  has  focussed  all  the  gorgeous  decoration  in 
detail  the  breadth  of  treatment  of  the  whole  still 
retains  a  splendid  simpliiitv. 

The  frieze,  occupying  the  space  between  the  dado 
and  the  ceiling,  is  divided  into  thirteen  cdnipart- 
ments  (including  one  in  a  niche  below),  withuul 
counting  two  very  small  panels  in  the  ;nig]i-  li\-  the 
right-hand  window.  All  these  (except  the  sni.iilest, 
wherein  is  a  single  figure)  are  shown  in  the  illus^ 
trations.  But  liefore  examining  them  in  order,  it 
will  be  well  to  look  buck  :  for  the  old-time  stor\-  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  as  it  is  pictured  here  did  not 
first  take  shape  as  decoration  for  a  room. 
XV.  No.  67.— October,  1S9S. 


About  the  year  1865  William  Morris  was  pro- 
jecting an  illustrated  folio  edition  of  his  own  poem 
of  "  The  Earthly  Paradise,"  to  be  illustrated  by  his 
constant  ally  Edward  Burne-Jones.  The  scheme 
was  taken  up  with  the  ardour  that  distinguished 
him.  .Some  forty-three  designs  for  The  Ston'  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  were  prepared  by  Burne-Iones, 
and  the  greater  part  actually  cut  on  wood  by 
Morris's  own  hands.  A  specimen  sheet  of  four  folio 
pages,  with  the  illustrations  running  as  a  frieze 
across  the  top  of  the  double  columns  of  well-printed 
type  on  each  page,  was  printed  at  the  Chiswick 
Press  ;  and,  as  a  copy  still  extant  bears  witness, 
some  of  the  compositions  here  illustrated  appear  in 
it.  The  work  was  to  have  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Daldy,  who  had  issued  other  of  his  writings, 
but  just  then  Morris's  old  friend,  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis, 
set  up  as  a  publisher,  and  the  books  were  transferred 
to  him.  In  the  following  year  other  drawings  were 
prepared  fur  The  Ri/i,!^  ,!riven  to  Venus,  Pygmalion, 
and  a  version  of  the  Tannhauser  legend  entitled 
The  Hill  (if  ]  'eiius.  I  n  all,  it  would  seem  that  some 
seventy  subjects  were  designed.  The  original  draw- 
ings for  these  passed  to  Mr.  Ruskin  (so  Mr.  Malcolm 
Bell  tells  us)  and  are  now  in  the  Taylorian  Museum, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray  possesses  a  set  of 
proofs  from  the  engraved  blocks,  and  many  studies 
for  the  designs,  and  tracings  made  from  the  draw- 
ings for  transfer  to  the  wood-blocks.  Mr.  Aymer 
Vallance  (writing  later  than  Mr.  Jiell)  says  that 
the  Taylorian  collections  are  tracings,  and  that  Mr. 
Fairfax  Murray  possesses  the  originals  ;  which  is  pro- 
bably a  more  correct  statement.  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
whose  share  in  the  painting  of  the  frieze  we  shall 
come  to  later,  also  owns  a  set  of  impressions  from 
the  engraved  blocks  and  many  tracings  given  to 
him  by  Burne-]oncs. 

Shortly  l)el'ore  the  death  of  William  iMdiris  the 
hldcks  were  lirought  t(i  light,  and  examinetl  with  a 
\iew  to  their  being  |irinted  and  |)ublished  at  the 
Relmscott  Press  :  whether  in  fulfilment  of  the 
scheme  of  thirty  years  before,  as  decorations  of  a 
folio  edition  of  tlu'  iioems,  or  as  a  book  of  pictures., 
does  not  ajipear  to  have  been  decided.  It  is  a 
matter  of  keen  regret  that  once  more  (this  time  hy 
the  unlooked-for  death  of  the  great  craftsman)  the 
publication  was  stayed,  for  few  works  would  l)e 
more  prized  by  amateurs  and  collectors  than  a  set 
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of  these  beautiful  designs,  the  major  part  en- 
graved by  Morris  himself,  with  a  few  others  cut 
on  the  wood  by  Sir  Thomas  ^\'ardle,  the  Misses 
Faulkner,  Miss  Burden,  and  Mr.  Campfield. 

In  1872  Burne-Jones  arranged  a  selection  from 
these  Cupid  and  Psyche  designs  for  the  frieze  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  subjects  (but  slightly  altered)  were 
then  drawn  to  the  required  size  on  canvas.  Several 
of  them  were  painted  by  the  artist  himself  in  that 
year,  and  for  a  long  time  he  worked  on  the  frie/e  at 
intervals,  until,  finding  the  task  too  arduous,  he 
called  to  his  assistance  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  who 
completed  it.  But  some  portions  were  retouched 
by  the  artist  still  later  at  different  intervals  up  to 
i,S8i. 

Sewral  of  the  subjects  of  the  frie/.e  were  also 
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painted  (or  were  in  progress)  as  easel  pictures.  A 
painting  for  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  panel  (in  the 
angle)  has  been  exhibited  several  times,  and  in  a 
view  of  the  studio  of  the  painter,  taken  shortly 
before  his  death,  the  procession  which  begins  the 
actual  series  in  the  frieze  is  seen  as  a  painting,  well 
advanced,  upon  a  large  canvas. 

Looking  at  the  finished  work  as  it  appears 
to-day,  it  is  not  difficult  to  pick  out  the  subjects 
wholly  wrought  (or,  at  least,  finished)  by  Burne- 
Jones,  and  those  for  which  Mr.  Walter  Crane  is 
resjionsible.  Despite  the  loyalty  of  the  younger 
artist  to  the  pre-arranged  designs,  his  strong  per- 
sonality has  unconsciously  asserted  itself  It  would 
need  no  Morelli  to  discover  this  much,  but  it  would 
be  ungraceful  to  endeavour  to  apportion  each  group 
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to  its  author,  and  here  no  such  attempt  is  made. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  superfluous;  for  even  in  the 
medium  of  photography  the  styles  of  the  two  artists 
betray  their  author  clearly  to  those  who  can  read 
brush-work  as  an  expert  reads  handwriting. 

The  subjects  start  with  the  wall  to  the  left 
hand  as  you  enter  the  room  by  the  door  facing  the 
windows  ;  and  on  two  walls  the  centre  panel  com- 
mences the  theme,  which  is  then  continued  first  in 
the  left  and  next  in  the  right  compartment. 

Below  each  panel  runs  a  long  quotation  from  the 
poem,  inscribed  in  thin  Roman  letters  ot  gold 
upon  the  dull  peacock-green  of  the  woodwork. 
The  wood-work,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add, 
was  at  first  entirely  white  :  hut  this  pigment  was 
found  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  paintings,  and  so  it 
was  replaced  by  the  present  colour. 

The  first  panel — a  procession  of  maidens  -seems 
to  express  not  merely  the  actual  lines  inscribed  be- 
neath it,  Init  also  to  refer  to  the  lyric  which  pre- 
faces the  "  May  "  section  of  the  "  Ivirthly  Para- 
dise." The  poem  opens,  it  will  be  remembered, 
with  March— slayer  of  winter  -the  first  month  of 
the  year  according  to  the  old  .Mban  calendar.  The 
passage  recalled  fiy  the  [jicture  describes  a  viMon 
■wherein  — 

"  For  then  methought  the  Lord  of  Love  went  hy 
'I'o  take  possession  of  his  flowery  throne, 
RingLcl  round  with  maids,  and  youths,  and  minstielsy." 

Perhaps  this  is  straining  the  interpretation  some- 
what, but  throughout  the  room  the  inscribed  (juota- 
tions  do  not  seem  to  ha\e  lieen  chosen  so  much  to 
supply  descriptions  of  the  scenes  above  them  as  to 
offer  a  parallel,  by  way  of  comment  as  it  were,  to  the 
pictured  legend.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
iiuotalion,  below  the  central  panel  of'the  procession, 
on  the  western  wall    - 

"  ()  Father  "fa  ni.'sl  imhappy  maid, 

U  King,  whom  all  the  world  henccforlh  shall  know 

As  wretched  among  wretches,  be  afraid 

To  ask  the  gods  thy  misery  to  show, 

I!ut  if  thou  needs  must  hear  it,  to  thy  w..e 

Take  hack  lliy  gifts  t^i  feast  thine  eyes  \ipon. 

When  thine  ..un  llesli  and  lilood  some  lieast  hath  w.m. 

For  hear  tl.y  il n,  a  rugged  rock  there  is 

Set  hack  a  league  fnim  thine  own  palace  fair. 
There  leave  the  maid,  that  she  may  wait  the  kiss 
or  the  fell  monster  that  doth  harbour  there  : 
This  is  the  uiate  Un  \s\vm  her  yellow  hair 
And  lender  liml.s  have  been  so  fashioned. 
This  is  the  pdluH  lo,  hei  IcAcly  he.id.'' 

]5elow  the  |)aiul  lo  the  Kit  of  this  (ihe  one  of  Love 
bending  over  l's\ihr,  already  niciuioned  as  a 
design  carried  out  in  a  picture),  this  extract  is 
inscribed  : 


"  As  Love  cast  down  his  eyes  with  a  half  smile 
Godlike  and  cruel  :  that  faded  in  a  while. 
And  long  he  stood  above  her  hidden  eyes 
With  red  lips  parted  in  a  god's  surprise." 

\\'hile  to  the  right  beneath  the  iianel,  with  figures 
in  a  lovely  valley  like  a  background  of  an  old 
Italian  masterpiece,  is  ; 

"  Hut  trembling  midst  her  hope,  she  took  her  way 
Unto  a  lillle  door  midmost  the  wall, 
.\n<l  still  nn  odornus  flowers  her  feel  did  fall, 
.\nd  round  about  her  did  the  strange  birds  sing." 

A  window  here  breaks  the  frieze,  and  we  come 
to  three  sections  over  the  chimney-piece.  Kelow  the 
centre,  on  two  panels,  is  inscribed  : 

••  Loved  as  ihou  art,  lh>  short-lived  pains  are  worth 
The  glory  and  the  joy  unspeakalile 
Wherein  the  Treasure  of  the  W..rld  shall  dwell  : 
A  little  hope,  a  little  patience  yet. 
Ere  everything  thou  wilt,  thou  may'st  forget, 
(Jr  else  remember  as  a  well-told  tale. 
That  for  some  pensive  pleasure  may  avail." 

The  one  to  the  left  is  above  this  couplet : 

'■  '  Sisters,'  she  said,  '  more  marvels  shall  we  see 
When  ye  have  been  a  little  while  with  me,'    " 

and  to  the  right  : 

'■  he  told  to  us 
A  horiid  tale  thereof,  and  piteous. 
Thai  Ihou  wert  wedded  to  an  evil  thing." 

In  the  corner  formed  by  the  second  window 
(which  almost  touches  the  east  wall),  below  the 
little  panel  (not  illustrated)  is  the  single  line: 

"  For  in  his  face  she  saw  the  thunder  nigh." 
And  underneath  another  small   panel,  partly  visible 
in  our  illustration  : 

■'  From  out  her  sight  he  vanished  like  a  flame." 

The  frieze  here  is  partly  broken  into  by  a  ( k>thic 
arch,  in  the  lunette  of  which  a  finely  grouped  com- 
position carries  on  the  stor)'  ;  the  legends  below  run 
in  this  order  : 

"  thus,  raising  up  the  hand 
That  bore  the  lamp,  one  moment  did  she  stand 
As  man's  time  tells  it,  and  then  suddenly 
(Opened  her  eyes,  but  scarce  kept  back  a  cry 
At  what  she  saw  ;  for  there  before  her  lay 
The  very  Love  brighter  than  dawn  of  day  ; 
And  as  he  lay  there  smiling,  her  own  name 
Ills  gentle  lijis  in  sleep  1  egan  to  frame." 

"  anil  once  again 
.She  heard  the  voice  she  now  must  love  in  vain. 
^  •  Ah,  has  U  come  lo  pass?  and  hasi  lh..u  lost 

.\  lile  ol  love,  and  nnisl  ihou  slill  be  tossed 
(  liie  momrnl  in  the  sun  'lui\l  night  and  night? 


-v.       -s. 


The  Ciipiii  and  Psyche  h^ric::c 


And  imi.-,!  I  lo,,c-  wliat  uoiilil  have  Ijeen  delii;hl, 
Untastcfl  yet  amidst  immortal  bliss, 
To  wed  a  soul  made  worthy  of  my  kiss, 
Set  in  a  frame  so  wonderfully  made  ? '  " 

Underneath  the  last  sections  of  the  frieze  to  the 
right  are  these  two  inscriptions  : 

"  She,  looking  through  the  pillars  of  the  shrine, 
Keheld  therein  a  golden  image  shine." 

"  There,  waking  at  the  dawn,  did  she  behold, 
Through  the  green  leaves,  a  glimmer  as  of  gold." 

Here  the  door   breaks  the  seijuence,  and  we  come 
to  the  panel  where  sit  the  three  (Irai:^. 

"  Daughter,  leave 
The  beaten  road  awhile,  and  as  we  weave 
Fill  thou  our  shuttles  with  these  endless  threads." 

Below  the  panel  with  the  boats  the  following  extracts 
appear  : 

"  O  living  soul,  that  thus  among  the  dead 
Ilast  Come,  on  whatso  errand,  without  fear. 
Know  thou  that  penniless  none  pa.sses  here  ;  " 

'•  ()  daughter,  I  am  dead,  and  in  this  tide 
Forever  shall  I  drift,  an  unnamed  thing, 
Who  was  thy  father  once,  a  mighty  king," 

And   in   the   last  panel   of  the  sotithern  wall,  which 
ends  the  stor)-,  these  two  excer|)ts  : 

"  Hut  what  was  there  she  saw  not,  for  her  head 
Fell  back,  and  nothing  she  remeiubered 
(Jfail  her  life." 

"  Rise,  Psyche,  and  be  mine  for  evermore, 
For  evil  is  long  tarrying  on  this  shore." 

These  close  the  ([uotations  from  the  poem  which 
surround  the  room.  The  scheme  of  the  [jaintings, 
although  fretiuent  use  of  white  in  the  robes  of  the 
figures  keeps  the  whole  fairly  light,  is  not  in  a  high 
key  ;  here  and  there,  as  for  Pysi'he's  box  and  h  ir  licr 
lamp,  raised  and  gilded  gesso  is  used,  but  cmlv 
sparingly.  The  panels  below  are  tilled  with  a 
beautiful  design  by  Morris,  worked  in  flat  gold 
and  siKir.  The  corbels  and  tin-  "styles"  of  the 
decorated  ])anelling  immediateh'  bilow  tin-  iVie/e 
are  covered  with,  a  simple  diaper  in  n-d,  upon  a 
burnished  gold  ground.  'I'he  spandrels  of  thr 
brackets  sup|iorting  the  beams  of  the  ceiling  art- 
painted  with  conventional  foliage,  the  free  acan- 
thus-like leaf  which  Morris  lovcil,  ingoklen  browns 
and  russets.  Except  in  the  ribs  of  the  ceiling, 
which  are  decorated,  all    the  rest  of  the  woodwork. 


dado,  windows,  and  door  is  in  |)lain  blue-green 
paint.  The  panelling  of  the  ceiling  itself  is  enriched 
with  a  Morris  design  painted  in  soft  colours.  A  very 
fine  chimney-piece,  grate,  arid  fender,  after  Mr.  Philip 
Webb's  designs  (page  5),  a  superb  gilded  cassone 
with  old  Italian  painting  in  its  panels,  and  an  old 
painted  metal  coffer,  are  the  most  notable  objects 
in  the  room,  where  no  superfluous  furniture  or 
bric-a-brac  intrudes  to  destroy  the  air  of  repose. 

On  the  landing  of  the  great  staircase  is  an  organ, 
with  a  panel  painting  of  St.  Cecilia,  and  in  the 
drawing-room  are  the  Dies  Domini,  The  Annun- 
ciation, Fatima,  the  Evening  Star,  Theophilus  and 
the  Angel (?),  and  St.  George,  all  by  Burne-Jones 
and  delightful  landscapes  by  Signor  Da  Costa, 
portraits  by  Leighton,  and  some  charming  Roman 
subjects  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  .Superb  examples 
of  Professor  Legros's  earlier  manner,  exquisite  por- 
traits of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  children  by  Mr. 
Edward  Hughes,  and  a  statuette  by  Dalou  are 
on  the  staircase  or  in  other  parts  of  the  stately 
house.  In  Lord  Carlisle's  study  hangs  a  set  of 
sketches  in  colour  on  a  small  scale  for  the  whole 
of  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  frieze,  a  very  early  study 
in  monochrome  for  Veniis's  Mirror,  and  a  beautiful 
landscape  background  (for  The  Merciful  Knight), 
with  other  drawings  by  the  artist  whose  work 
entitles  this  article. 

\'et  all  these  objects  of  art  d(j  Init  pla\  their  part 
in  atlorning  a  (|uiet  and  restful  home.  The  house 
is  in  sharji  contrast  with  the  average  town  mansion, 
where  Louis  Xl\'.,  X\'.,  ;ind  X\T.,  varied  bv  a  trace 
of  Adams,  reign  stipreme.  (.'ompared  with  the 
average  Park  Lane  palace  it  looks  se\  ere  and  .-.iinple ; 
btit  it  is  pre-eminentl)'  an  artist's  home,  which 
not  only  genius  has  enriched,  but  good  taste  has 
controlled.  Nothing  astonishes  a  visitor-  room  after 
room  continues  the  initial  idea  and  seems  exactly 
what  might  be  expectetl  ;  only  as  you  study  each 
do  \<)U  finil  how  ctuminglv  the  architect  has  wrotight 
his  part,  and  how  admirably  the  effect  has  been 
preser\ed,  so  that  splendid  things  fall  into  the 
scheme  siniph  and  iinolitrtisi\el\'.  l-",ven  its  good 
taste  is  not  tmdul)  evident,  but  becomes  the  more 
a[)parent  the  mtjre  closely  you  observe  it.  I!y  thus 
;t\oiding  emphasis  of  all  kinds,  the  treasures  it 
holds  seem  but  ordinary  fittings,  tintil  more  ctiriotis 
inspection  shows  man\  of  them  to  be  unii|Ue  mas- 
terpieces. The  majorit)  of  these  are  modern  - - 
a  singtilarK'  pleasing  exception  to  the  average 
"palace"  ol'  to(la\-,  which,  if  it  holds  niasterpieces 
of  an\'  kind,  is  singitl.irK'  careftil  that  tliey  shall  be 
of  goodh  age,  luill-maiked  as  it  Wfre  with  official 
;ippro\al  of  their  sterling  value. 
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presently  be  reminded,  at  almost  every  period  in 
the  nineteenth  century  the  medallist  has  existed, 
isolated  perhaps,  but  in  no  way  meriting  this 
excessive  apathy.  The  truth  is,  medal-work  had 
to  suffer  from  tlie  contemptuous  prejudice  which 
existed  against  all  the  applied  arts  in  common. 
Its  utilitarian  character  was  regarded  as  a  blemish 
and  a  source  of  inferiority.  For  a  long  time  talent 
strove  in  vain  to  conquer  this  feeling  of  prejudice 
and  to  pierce  the  prevailing  ignorance.  At  the 
annual  Salons  the  glyptic  works  were  but  recently 
relegated  to  some  dark  corner,  where  they  remained 
almost  out  of  sight ;  while  the  public  and  private 
collections  would  have  none  of  them.  Not  until 
about   eight    years   ago   was  a  selection   of  these 
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HE  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE 
MEDA'L  IN  FRANCE.  BY 
ROGER   MARX. 


During  this  latter  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  medallist's  art  has  flourished  in 
France  to  a  degree  unequalled  for  long  years  past. 
These  productions  being  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and  thus  easy  of  transport,  the  art  museums  of 
Europe  and  of  America  have  lost  no  time  in  acquir- 
ing specimens,  which  throughout  the  Old  and  the 
New  World  alike  have  established  the  undoubted 
supremacy  of  modern  French  glyptic  art.  It  is 
interesting  to  seek  out  the  causes  of  this  pre-emi- 
nence ;  to  discover  how  it  has  been  attained,  by 
what  means  it  has  manifested  itself,  and  what  have 
been  its  results. 

In  the  first  place,  one  will  obser\e  that  the  dis- 
tinctive (lualitics  of  the  French  nature  are  admirably 
adapted  to  fulfil  the  special  requirements  of  an 
art  wherein  all  is  clear  and  logical  and  concise. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  the  mediaeval 
seals,  like  the  medals  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  bear  in  a  notable  degree 
the  stamp  of  an  altogether  peculiar  style.  In 
addition  tu  this  fundamental  di^tin(■tioll,  which 
springs  fnim  temperament  and  race,  and  is  com- 
mon to  all  ages,  we  have  to  take  into  account  a 
variety  of  circumstances  thanks  to  which  our  age 
has  secured  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  re\ival 
and  llie  reiiiarkalile  expansion  of  an  art  \vlii(h, 
since  the  days  of  the  first  Najjoleon,  had  kip.sed 
into  neglect. 

^I'his  indifference  cannot  wholly  be  attributed  to 
tlie  inferiorit)'  of  the  work.  As  the  reader  will 
14 
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the  present  with  the  poorness  of  the  past,  the  public 
vision  gradually  became  clearer.  Then  at  last  the 
evidence  of  one's  eyes  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and 
the  medallists  began  to  arouse  some  interest  and  to 
receive  something  like  justice. 

The  peiiod  which  witnessed  this  change  of 
oiiinion  was  precisely  identical  with  that  in  which 
French  criticism,  after  an  interminable  struggle, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  the  unity  of  art.  Naturally  the  glyptic  branch 
of  it  was  bound  to  benefit  by  this  advance  in  in- 
telligence ;  no  one  hesitated  to  devote  himself  to 
this  work,  now  that  its  old-time  credit  was  restored. 
Moreover,  what  other  art  was  there  capable  of 
satisfying  more  completely  the  new  aspirations  of 
the    modern    movement  ?      The   glyptic  art  has  a 
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productions  displayed  for  the  admiration  of  visi- 
tors at  the  Musee  du  Luxembourg.  The  example 
set  by  foreign  galleries  had  not  sufficed  to  break 
down  the  opposition  ;  indeed,  e\en  this  simple  act 
of  justice  at  the  I>u\eml>()urg  would  possibly  hu\e 
been  delayed  but  for  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1889,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  of  proving  the 
decline  of  the  glyptic  art  since  17S9,  as  illustrated 
by  the  work  displayed  in  the  retrospective  section, 
and  also — as  displayed  in  the  contemporary  section 
— the  revival  which  had  taken  place  from  187X10 
1889.  It  would  seem  that,  by  dint  of  examining 
at  one  and  the  same  time  tin-  [iroduitions  ol  the 
entire   century,    and    by    cunlrasting    the   glories  ot 
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spreading,  and  the  "compact  majorities,"  to  which 
Ibsen  alludes,  were  gaining  a  saner  idea  of  the 
ecjuality  of  all  artistic  manifestations,  the  State  was 
endeavouring  to  stimulate  the  productive  faculties 
of  the  worker,  and  at  the  same  time  to  foster  the 
ever-growing  interest  of  the  masses.  The  Ministry 
of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Directors  of  the  Mint  added 
largely  to  the  inducements  previously  offered  by 
giving  numerous  commissions  to  artists,  and  by 
facilitating  the  collector's  opportunities  of  acquiring 
s])eciniens.*  In  1895  the  Government  decided  to 
change  the  figures  on  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
monev,  the  coins  in  circulation   dating  back  to  the 

*  In  my  book  ("  Medailleiirs  Fran9ais  depv.is  1789," 
Paris:  Lahure,  1897)  there  is  published  a  list  of  modern 
medals  offered  for  sale  by  the  French  authorities. 
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mission  clearlv  defined :  it  liears  witness  to  the 
changes  and  clianc  es  of  liist(jry,  and  to  the  march 
of  civilisati(_>n  ;  it  records  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  nation  and  the  hiiiiic  alike,  ensuring  perpetual 
renieniliranie  of  e\ir\-  c\ent,  pulilic  or  private. 
One  has  iml)'  tu  think  for  a  nionieiit  uf  our  current 
coin  passing  Irom  hand  to  hanil,  lo  realise  the  active 
roU  ])layed  by  the  medallist's  .irl,  that  art  which 
more  than  any  other  lends  to  lorwanl  tile-  educa- 
tion of  the  piililie  taste.  While  tliese  truths  were 
)6 
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first  or  the  second  Re- 
public ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
century  in  the  one  case 
and  fifty  years  in  the 
other.  Private  initiative 
has  now  stepped  in,  and 
a  "  Societe  des  Amis  de 
la  Medaille,"  open  toall, 
is  in  course  of  formation. 
It  is  proposed  that  at 
each  annual  conference 
of  the  members  several 
medals  shall  be  de- 
signed, the  number  of 
specimens  struck  or  cast 
to  be  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  the  membership. 

Evidence  of  approval  is  coming  in  from  all  sides. 
Apart  from  engravings  and  posters,  I  can  scarcely 
think  of  anything  now  enjoying  so  large  a  share  of 
favour  as  the  medal.  And,  like  the  engraving  and 
the  poster,  it  may  become  an  active  popularising 
agent,  for,  circulated  in  large  number  and  sold  at 
a  price  well  within  the  reach  of  all,  these  works  of 
art  will  act  most  beneficially  in  arousing  and  de- 
veloping the  instinct  of  lieauty  among  every  class. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  in  these  pages,  devoted 
to  M.  Roty,*  it  was  pointed  out  that,  save  in  very 
rare  instances,  our  medallists  make  a  large  model 
of  every  work,  and  that  this  model  is  then  reduced 
to  the  size  required  by  the  toin-  a  ir</i/in\  or  re- 
ducing apparatus.     The    ini|irovements   constantly 

*  See  The  .Studio,  vol.  \ii.  |).  15S. 
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being  made  in  this  machine  have  induced  artists  to 
cease  engraving  their  coins,  and  thus  save  themselves 
much  slow  and  difficult  labour.  The  advantages 
secured  by  this  method  are  numerous,  notably 
mechanical  precision  of  constant  regularity,  to- 
gether with  sense  of  security  in  knowing  the  work 
of  reduction  to  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  M.  Paulin  Tasset  and  M.  Janvier,  who 
are  not  only  artist-engineers  but  trained  nietlallists 
as  well. 

M.  Alphonse  Legros  and  the  society  he  has  re- 
cently started  in  London,*  are  endeavouring,  to- 
gether with  M.  Charpentier  and  M.  Cazin  in  Paris,  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  this  double  course— de- 
plorable in  their  eyes  -  this  collaboration  with 
science,  in  place  of  executing  the  medal  direct  in 
its  final  proportions.  If  we  regard  the  matter  from 
the  ajsthetic  point  of 
view  the  justness  of  this 
protest  must  be  ad- 
mitted. Nevertheless 
there  are  other  ways  of 
looking  at  the  question. 
Just  as  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  by  a  process 
of  mental  adaptation, 
paints  his  mural  deco- 
rations in  his  studio, 
with  as  much  regard  for 


*  See  The  Studio,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  264,  1898,  for  an 
account  of  the  first  exhibition 
of  this  society,  over  which 
M.  Legros  presides. 
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their  ultimate  purpose, 
.and  with  as  great  a 
•degree  of  success,  as 
though  he  were  working 
o\\  the  wall  itself,  so, 
surely,  the  medallist 
may  be  permitted  to 
foresee,  by  an  analo- 
gous calculation,  the 
final  effect  of  his  work, 
.and  in  composing  it  to 
subordinate  his  material 
to  the  exigencies  of  re- 
■duction.  Why,  in  a  busy 
impatient  age  like  ours, 
refuse  the  benefit  of  a 
saving  of  time,  when 
this   ever   precious    ad- 
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tune  has  willed  it  that 
France  should  possess  a 
craftsman  whose  share 
in  the  production  of  the 
medal  is  equal  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  the 
medallist  himself ;  for 
the  cast  medal  owes  no 
less  to  M.  Liard  than 
does  the  stamped  medal 
to  M.  Paulin  Tasset. 
One  must  also  remem- 
ber the  assistance  given 
to  medallists  by  M. 
Rivaud,  a  galvanoplastic 
worker  of  rare  merit, 
and  by  M.  Doppler,  a 
silverer-gilder  ever  keenly 
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vantage  maybe  obtained 
without  any  sacrifice  of 
inspiration  ?  This  fact 
offers  food  for  reflec- 
tion :  without  the  aid 
of  mechanical  processes 
M.  O.  Roty  would  not 
have  had  time  to  execute 
a  tenth  pari  of  his 
works,  and  art  would 
have  been  deprived  of 
many  a  masterpiece  ! 

To  judge  by  results, 
this  acceleration  in  the 
te(hni(|ue  would  seem 
to  have  had  no  incon- 
siderable effect  in  pro- 
moting the  work  of 
medal  engraving.      l''or- 
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on  the  look-out  for 
curious  patines.  One  is 
able  to  realise,  in  view 
of  this  combination  of 
valuable  assistance,  how 
great  are  the  facilities 
offered  to  the  French 
medallist  in  the  exercise 
of  his  art. 

Moreover,  we  must 
not  forget  to  consider 
the  history  of  the  past,  or 
neglect  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  lessons 
bequeathed  to  the  artists 
of  to-day  by  their  pre- 
decessors, who  cleared 
the  path  for  them,  and 
paved    the   way   for   the 
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present  revival.  Each  of  these  precursors  secured 
for  his  successors  the  benefits  of  emancipation  and 
progress.  The  initiative  of  David  d' Anger  deserves 
to  be  recognised  first  of  all  and  with  special  empha- 
sis, for  it  has  too  often  happened  that  his  medallion 
portraits,  of  world-wide  fame,  have  caused  his  nobly- 
conceived  and  often  tragic  works  to  be  forgotten. 
Ondin^'s  distinction  lay  in  hastening,  as  much  by  his 
teaching  as  by  his  own  example,  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  an  art  which,  since  the  days  of  the  First 
Empire,  had    been    confined   to   the  reproduction 


meditative  poet,  who  came  to  a  premature  end  in 
1889. 

These  salutary  and  decisive  influences,  far  from 
weakening  the  prestige  of  the  leaders  of  modern 
glyptics,  tend  rather  to  explain  the  causes  of  their 
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renown.  The  powers  of  men  like  Roty  or  Chap- 
lain stand  out  the  more  prominently  as  they  mark 
the  logical  conclusion,  the  result  of  half  a  century 
of  labour  and  research.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
contrasts  between  the  works  of  the  two  men  ;  and 
the  diversity  of  talent  shown  by  these  leaders, 
while    adding    considerable    lustre    to    the   present 


of  other  people's  fancies. 
Then  came  Ponscarme, 
a  teacher  of  eminence, 
from  whose  studios 
emerged  many  a  pupil  of 
note,  and  who  under- 
stood the  art  of  adapting 
to  medal-work  the  prin- 
ciples of  low-relief,  by 
subjecting  it  to  the 
unifying  bonds  of  the 
enveloppe  :  while  later 
the  work  of  the  medallist 
was  in  due  course  en- 
dowed with  feeling  and 
grace  and  emotion  by 
Chapu  and  Degeorge, 
the     latter     a      dreamy 
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phases  of  French  thought. 
More  sensitive  and  more 
imaginative  than  M.  Chap- 
lain, and  more  soUcitous  of 
grace  and  distinction,  at  once 
ingenuous  and  subtle,  he 
recalls  Proud'hon,  inasmuch 
as,  like  him,  he  has  the  gift 
of  realising,  arousing,  and 
making  evident  at  the  first 
glance  the  meaning  of  the 
most  abstract  generalities. 
In  his  allegories,  as  in  his 
symliols  of  faith  and  love  and 
maternity,  poetry  and  truth 
are  delightfully  mingled. 
His  whole  work  proclaims 
and  sings  the  beauty  of 
womanhood,  now  revealed 
quite  unclothed,  now  the 
contour  of   the  form   left   to 


I'LAnUKITE 


BY    DANIEL    llUI'UlS 


movement,    is    also    an    incentive    tn    fresh   rivalry 
between    them.      Chaplain    is    reniarkalile    for    his 
force.      His  works  gain   fulness  by  the  boldness  of 
their  plan,   their  sober 
style    of   draughtsman- 
ship,     and     the     pro- 
nounced    fondness     of 
their  author  for  power- 
ful   figuration.      He  is 
above  all  a   rigorously 
truthful  portraitist,  ex- 
celling in    the    charac- 
terisation       and       the 
definition   of  tlie  male 
physiognomy.  His 

series    of    ixntraits     of 
the     members     of    the 
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be  divined  beneath 
the  airy  flutter  of 
well-nitfh   trans- 


I'UBI.IIJUE 
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.\cadem\'  of 
I'ine  Arts  de- 
ser\rs  licnce- 
torward  to  lie 
regarded  as 
classic.  .M. 

Rnty's  art  re- 
Hiiiv  veals     other 
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jjarent  draperies.  These 
garments,  flowing  in  harmo- 
nious folds,  have  been  com- 
jiared  to  those  seen  in 
Crecian  statuary  and  in  the 
coroplastes  of  Tanagra.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  M.  Roty  has  rejuven- 
ated the  art  of  antique  drapery,  and  has  derived 
therefrom  many  exquisite  effects.  His,  too,  is  the 
credit  of  having  restored  to  honour  the  plaqiiette, 
which  would  seem  to  have  lost  its  use  since  the 
Renaissance. 

In  chronological  order  between  M.  Chaplain 
and  M.  Roty  comes  M.  lianiel  Dupuis,  somewhat 
less  original    perhaps    than   the   others,  but    most 
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happily  gifted,  and  endowed  with  abundant  "go," 
combined  with  an  easy  grace.  \Vhile  students  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  these  three  artists  (who 
have  been  called  upon  by  the  third  Republic  to 
furnish  the  models  for  the  new  coinage),*  secured 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1863,  1872,  and  1875  '"C" 
spectively  ;  and  they  have  been  succeeded  at  the 
Villa  Medicis  by  quite  a  constellation  of  artists  : 
Bottfe  (1878),  Patey  (1881),  and  Vernon  (1887), 
who,  rich  in  the  experience  of  their  predecessors, 
have  themselves  also  helped  to  revive  the  classic 
tradition.  M.  Vernon's 
medal,  Les  Veitdanges, 
is  quite  equal  in  point 
of   naturalism     to     M. 


MEDAL    "  GALLIA  " 

BY    PROUVE 


Lhermitte's  picture.  La  Pave 
des  Moissonneurs,  which 
figures  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery.  Several  artists  there 
are  who,  although  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  competition 
for  the  Prix  de  Rome — 
Yencesse,  Alexandre  Char- 
pentier,  and  Nocq,  for 
example — have  nevertheless 
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remained  true  to  the 
g  1  y  p  t  i  c  art;  o  t  h  e  r  s, 
too,  there  are  who,  by 
dint  of  novel  experi- 
ments, have  helped  to 
promote  its  full  expan- 
sion. The  names  of 
Levillain    and     Heller 

*  Several  nf  the  coins 
(those  in  silver  hy  M.  Koty, 
and  those  in  bronze  by  M. 
Daniel  Diipiiis),  have  been 
in  circulation  for  some 
months;  ami  it  is  anticipated 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
tlie  new  type  of  Louis  d'or, 
which  has  Ijcen  entrusted 
to  M.  Cliaplain,  will  have 
made  its  appearance. 


"  LA    PREMIERE   COMMUNION  " 
PLAQUETTE  BY   YENCESSE 


Stand  out  prominently.  These  artists 
have,  in  their  altogether  different  ways, 
produced  work  of  equal  individuality, 
the  one  in  modernising  the  antique,  the 
other  in  bringing  back  with  him,  after 
his  stay  in  America,  the  cult  of  militant 
originality. 

No  one  denies  the  influence  of  the 
contingent  of  medallists  formed  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  but  other  talents 
have  flourished  outside  the   studio  on 
the  Quai  Malaquais.     Lechevrel,   Mou- 
chon   and   Vernier    constituted    them- 
selves medallists,  with  no  official  patent, 
and   their    efforts   are    far    from    being 
insignificant.     One   can  never  afford 
to    be  indifferent  in  the  case  of  an 
artist  who,  so  to  speak,  has  formed 
himself.       One    is    astonished     and 
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delighted  to  see  how  absolutely  free  from  imita- 
tion is  the  style  of  Deloye,  playful  and  witty,  like 
that  of  the  peintres  i;alaiifs  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century  ;  how  fresh  in  manner  are  Peter,  the  por- 
traitist and  depicter  of  animals,  and  Alexandre 
Charpentier.  In  the  work  of  the  latter,  convinced 
and  ardent  "  naturalist  "  that  he  is,  one  finds  no 
groups  of  figures,  no  allegories,  but  "  notes "  of 
attitudes  and  gestures  and  movements,  studies  of 
the  human  body  nude  and  in  action,  which  serve  to 
incarnate  the  sentiment  of  the  work  and  evoke  its 
significance  in  the  completest  fashion. 

Although  Alexandre  Charpentier  has  thrice  been 
"isolated,"     having     in     1878,     1881,    and     1S84 
undergone  the  tests  demanded  for  the  obtainment 
of  the  Prix  de  Glyptique,  he  has  shown  himself  to 
be  at  least  equally  gifted  as  a  modeller  of  figures 
and  high-relief  work.     We  need  not  be  astonished 
at  this  double  talent,  which,  after  all,  is    not  un- 
common.     Barye  and  Chapu,  who  owe  their  fame 
to  their  statuary,  commenced  as  medal  engravers, 
and   obtained, 
the     former      a 
"  Mention,"  and 
the       latter       a 
second       (Irand 
i'rix      in     the 
"  Concours     de 
Rome,"   an    in- 
terval of  thirty- 
two  years   elap- 
sing     hi.-twi'cn 
the   two    evcnlN. 
.Mucli    more  frc 
i|urnt  still  is  tht 
case  of  sculjjtors 
who     have     de- 
voted      them-      "  i.A  rhiN  I  LiKi-.."     iiv  A.  I  uAKi'KNi  ncn 


selves  to  glyptics,  just  as  certain  painters  culti- 
vate etching  or  lithography  or  engraving,  their 
creations  differing  from  those  of  the  true  "  pro- 
fessionals "  in  that  they  preserve  a  certain  freedom 
in  tone  and  in  appearance.  Thus  it  is  that  Maxi- 
milien  Bourgeois,  Fremiet,  Jean  Dampt,  Joseph 
Gardet,  and  Pierre  Roche  have  given  rein  to  their 
instincts,  and  have  displayed  the  very  essence  of 
their  originality  in  fresh  and  charming  work. 

The  reflex  action  of  this  glyptic  work  on  art 
industries  is  very  curious  to  note.  Ornament 
workers  in  all  ages  have  willingly  undertaken  to 
act  as  medallists,  in  the  course  of  their  mission  as 
embellishers  of  materials,  and  as  part  of  their  task  as 
jewellers  ;  and  to-day  such  men  as  Brateau,  Lalique, 
C.  Marioton,  Legastelois,  and  Joindy  worthily  carry 
on  the  tradition  left  behind  by  Morel-Ladeuil, 
^'echte,  and  Jean  ( larnier.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  medallists  are  doing  most  brilliant  ornamental 
work.  To  Roty  we  are  indebted  for  bracelets, 
comb  tops,  mirror 
backs,  and  cups  ;  to 
Levillain  ^for  dishes, 
vases,  and  basins  ;  to 
Heller  for  covers  and 
table  plate,  some- 
times fantastic  but 
always  interesting  ; 
Vernier  produces 
brooches,  and  Mou- 
chon  goblets.  Bottee 
contributed  an  ad- 
mirable carved  cigar-  ^"="'^'-  "^'  "'•■'''-■'•R 
holder     which       \\as 

greatly  admired  at  the  last  Salon  ;  while  Nocq  and 
Charpentier  are  responsible  for  numerous  objects  of 
all  sorts,  each  marked  with  the  stamp  of  profound 
originality.  The  future  should  take  heed  of 
the  value  of  these  works,  and  be  grateful  to 
the  medallists  for  having  by  their  co-operation 
hastened  on  the  revival  of  gold-and-silver- 
smith's  work,  of  upholstery,  of  binding,  and 
indeed  of  each  one  of  what  may  be  called  the 
domestic  arts. 

Finally,  even  the  painters  themselves,  like 
every  one  else,  have  been  anxious  to  further 
the  expansion  of  glyptic  art — that  art  which 
goes  midway  towards  painting — by  creating 
efligies  well  calculated  to  attract,  when  signed 
!))■  such  names  as  l.egros,  Michel  Cazin, 
Prouve,  kaflaclli  and  (ludrard  or  by  that 
of  the  criMlor  and  leading  exponent  of  the 
modern  illustrated  poster,  Jules  Ch^ret. 
;  RocER  Marx. 
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TONY    GRUBHOFER 


The  drawings  that  appeared  in  Part  35 
Vol.  v.,  will  have  made  readers  of  The  Studio 
fiiniiliar  with  the  delightful  work  of  Mr.  Tony 
Grubhoter,  from  whose  sketch-book  we  have 
been  permitted  to  reproduce  the  accompanying- 
drawings  of  Tyrolean  landscape.  Mr.  (irub- 
hofer  is  equally  at  home  whether  with  pencil, 
pen-and-ink  or  wash,  and  the  admirable  cjuali- 
ties  displayed  in  the  accompanying  tlrawings 
afford  sufficient  evidence  thtit  the  confidence  in 
his  artistic  future  e.xpressed  in  these  pages 
n(tarly  four  years  ago  has  been  amply  vindicated. 
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lAPANESE  ARTIST,  KAWA- 
XABE  KIOSAI.  BY  PROFES- 
SOR WILLIAM   ANDERSON. 


Were  we  asked  to  name  the  agencies 
that  are  doing  most  to  fashion  the  nascent  art 
instincts  amongst  the  millions  the  answer  need  not 
be  far  to  seek.  The  great  painter  or  sculptor 
strives  rather  in  the  interests  of  posterity  than 
for  his  own  time,  and  it  is  his  best  reward 
to  feel  that  he  may  furnish  models  for  the 
guidance  of  generations  to  come  ;  but  it  is  the  book 
illustrator  and  the  designer  of  picture-posters  who 
have  the  grip  of  the  present.  It  is  they  who  can 
boast  the  great  privilege  of  educating  the  eye  of 
the  man  in  the  street  and  of  making  him  learn  the 
lessons  of  form  and  colour  at  home  or  abroad, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself,  and  to  recognise  the 
difference  between  good  art  and  bad,  even  though 
in  his  inner  soul  he  prefer  the  worse. 

In  our  study  of  things  Japanese,  although 
ceramic  and  lacquer  ware  and  bronzes  and  netsukes 
have  been  long  and  duly  appreciated,  it  is  but 
lately  that  we  have  glanced  at  the  popular  side  of 


the  art  of  the  Far  East  that  deals  with  the  picture 
book  and  the  broadside  ;  but  we  have  at  last  begun 
to  realise  how  much  a  century  of  artisan  designers 
and  engravers  has  done  for  the  personal  culture 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  a  race  that  is  now  an 
important  factor  in  the  making  of  History. 

Hokusai,  "The  Ancient  of  a  Hundred  Centuries," 
who  spent-.a  long  life  of  needy  obscurity — of  obscurity 
at  least  in  so  far  as  "  the  Classes  "  amongst  his  people 
were  concerned— to  bequeath  a  splendid  legacy  of 
honest  work,  has  been  made  famous  through  the 
whole  of  Christendom  by  foreign  pens,  and  he 
has  become  for  the  outer  world  a  more  important 
personage  than  either  Hideyoshi,  or  ly^yasu,  the 
stars  of  his  country's  feudal  glory.  Yet  Hokusai  in 
his  own  sphere  and  calling  was  but  one  of  a  group 
of  men,  many  of  whom  are  almost  as  worthy  of 
fame  as  he.  His  lirst  master,  Katsugawa  Shunsho  ; 
his  contemporaries,  Toyohiro,  Toyokuni,  Utamaro, 
Yeishi,  Hiroshige,  and  many  more,  deserve  high 
recognition  ;  but  amongst  his  successors  there  is 
one  and  one  only  who  stands  pre-eminent  in  the 
same  line  of  labour — Kawanabe  Kiosai — as  poor,  as 
eccentric,  and  almost  as  gifted  as  Hokusai  himself, 
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bill  unhappily  denied  both  the  industry  and  the 
longevity  of  the  master.  It  is  of  this  artist  we  have 
now  to  speak. 

As  with  so  many  men  of  talent  who  perforce 
lived  their  lives  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  almost 
impenetrable  barrier  that  separated  the  trading  and 
artisan  orders  of  old  Japan  from  the  privileged 
ranks  of  the  military  and  official  caste,  there  is 
little  record  as  to  the  history  of  Kiosai.  Nearly  all 
that  we  have  by  way  of  biography  comes  from  a 
gossiping  reminiscence  left  by  his  own  pen,  and 
even  this  would  scarcely  have  reached  us  save  for 
a  Ijrief  but  sympathetic  in  memoriam  notice  written 
in  the  Japan  Daily  Mail  by  an  Englishman  who 
was  fortunate  in  knowing  and  appreciatmg  the 
wayward  artist 


KinsAi  s  i.n-i';-M:iiooi. 
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Kawanabe    Kiosai,    born    of  a   poor   family   in 
May  1831,  is  said  to  have  manifested  his  pas.sion 
for  art  at  a  very  early  age,  and  since  art  as  a  calling 
for  the  artisan  was  then  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
another,  he  was  permitted  to  follow  his  bent  and 
to  join  the  school  of  Utagawa   Kuniyoshi,  one  of 
the  leading  broadside  draughtsmen  of  the    time. 
From  this  teaching  he  subsequently  passed  to  that 
of  Kano  Tohaku,  the  scion  of  a  degenerating  line 
of   once   famous    patrician   artists ;   but   whatever 
influence  these  men  exercised  upon  his  early  essays, 
it  is  little  apparent  in   his    matured  work,    which 
bears  more  resemblance  to  that  of  Hanabu.sa  Itcho  * 
and  of  Hokusai  than  to  the  productions  of  any  of 
the  men  who  surrounded  him.     He  had,  moreover, 
been    strongly   impressed  by  the    theories   of  the 
naturalistic    school   of 
Oki6,t  and    a    few   anec- 
dotes  are    told  as  to   his 
early  realistic  tendencies ; 
but    most    of   these,    like 
similar  stories  attached  to 
the  names  of  the  most  con- 
ventional of  the  old  pain- 
ters, are  of  little  value  in 
showing    the  character  or 
capabilities   of  the   future 
artist.     Like  Okio  himself, 
he  was  naturalistic  only  uj) 
to  a  certain  point.     In  his 
drawings  of  certain  forms 
of  animal  life,  especially  of 
birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles, 
his     study   of    detail   was 
often    conscientious    to    a 
remarkable    degree,     and 
even      in      the      roughest 
sketches   his   aptitude    for 
conveying  in  a  few  masterly 
strokes  the  impress  of  living 
energy     and     momentary 
action      was      marvellous. 
Sketches  of  his  life-school, 
published    in    one    of    his 

*  Hanabusa  Itchd,  an  avlist 
uiiginally  trained  in  thu  Kami 
scliool,  who  became  famous  for 
numerous  popular  sketches  al  a 
time  when  the  classical  art  was 
still  all  powerful,  though  enter- 
ing its  decadence. 

t  The  founder  of  tlic  natura- 
listic .school  of  Japanese  art — a 
commoner,  outside  the  Samurai 
I'KiiM   A  DKAWiNi;  iiY  iciOsAl  class,  lilie  Hokusai  and  Kiosai. 
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'  THE   SNAKE    AXD    THE    FROGS 


(Biilish  Miisciiiii)  I'KciM  A  iikawim;   hy   kawanake  kiosai 


or  horrible.  Five  of  the  number  are  scenes  in  hell — 
the  hell  of  medieval  Buddhism — and  the  artist's 
imagination  seems  to  have  revelled  in  the  appalling 
details  of  his  subject.  Then  come  sheets  filled  with 
goblins  of  the  most  ludicrous  ugliness  engaged  in 
every  kind  of  mischief  that  their  impish  nature  can 
suggest.  Others  illustrate  his  ideas  of  retributive 
justice  in  animal  life : — a  band  of  frogs  have 
captured  their  natural  enemy  the  snake,  and,  having 
lashed  him  firmly  to  a  couple  of  stakes,  are  avenging 
past  terrors  by  dancing,  drumming,  and  swinging 
on  his  body,  pulling  his  tail,  tickling  the  savage 
jaws  with  a  straw,  and  otherwise  jubilating  over  his 
impotence.  The  rats  and  the  cat  are  shown  in  simi- 
larly inverted  relations  ;  and  a  huntsman  who  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  animals  it  is  his  business 
to  pursue,  is  about  to  receive  poetic  justice  e.vecuted 
after  the  manner  of  his  own  kind.  The  rest  of  the 
sketches  include  mock  processions,  in  which  the 
parts  of  men  are  taken  by  various  animals  ;  episodes 
of  frog  life,  drawn  with  marvellous  spirit  and  truth  ; 
and  many  another  fancy,  all  inspired  by  the  same 
extravagant  humour  and  limned  with  the  same 
unhesitating  and  unerring  stroke  of  brush. 

Other  pictures  by  the  artist  arc  in  the  colit-rtions  of 


Mr.  Charles  Holme  and  Mr.  Josiah  Conder.  His 
engraved  volumes  of  sketches  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  first  of  these  was  an  octavo  book  entitled 
Kiosai  Afangiva,  with  comic  pictures  printed  in 
colours.  It  is  undated,  but  was  probably  issued 
about  1870.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  Kiosai  although 
the  first  character  (Kio)  of  the  artistic  nom  de 
guerre  does  not  coincide  with  that  written  in  his 
later  works.  This  was  followed  b)'  a  work  in  five 
volumes  called  the  E-lwii  Taka  Kagami,  the 
Pictorial  Mirror  of  Hawking,  commenced  about 
1872  and  concluded  in  1S79,  but  only  one  volume 
bears  a  date.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  production, 
containing,  as  it  does,  some  of  the  most  powerful 
and  accurate  drawings  of  the  hawk  tribe  that 
even  the  Japanese  brush  has  portrayed.  Unlike  the 
rest  of  his  albums,  this  is  wholly  serious,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  leave  more  in  the 
same  style.  The  Kiosai  Raku-giva,  in  two  volumes, 
published  in  1880,  is  a  collection  of  colour  prints  of 
a  not  highly  successful  kind  from  the  chromo-xylo- 
graphic  point  of  view,  but  they  illustrate  better  than 
any  other  of  his  volumes  his  versatility  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  animal  life.  A  sparrow  seized  by  a  snake 
almost   screams   in   terror   from   the  open  page  ;  a 
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battle  between  a  cock  and  a  weasel  gives  us  a 
really  brilliant  study  of  action  :  the  expression 
of  two  ducklings  disposing  of  a  newt  would  be 
irresistibly  funny  were  it  not  for  the  serious 
results  to  the  writhing  victim  ;  and  all  the  rest 
— bats,  monkeys,  moles,  cats,  rats,  puppies,  geese, 
insects,  tortoises,  fishes,  crabs  and  crayfish,  are  as 
truly  natural  in  form  and  action  as  they  are  truly 
artistic  in  grace  and  vitality. 

The  Kibsai  Mangiva,  published  in  the  same 
year,  contains  some  of  the  most  laughable  of  his 
drawings.  After  a  sheet  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  a 
couple  of  comical  pages  of  frogs  masquerading  as 
men,  with  the  peerless  mountain  itself  transformed 
into  a  frog  in  the  background ;  and  a  number  of  other 
miscellaneous  sketches  in  the  style  of  the  Holuisai 
Afang7va,  we  come  upon  some  evidence  of  his  newly- 
acquired  anatomical  knowledge  A  score  of  skeletons 
taking  part  in  a  whirlwind  of  festivity,  are  singing, 
dancing,  wrestling,  smoking,  drinking,  laughing, 
quarrelling,  and  praying,  like  a  holiday  party  of 
drunken  coolies  ;  one  of  the  wrestlers  has  just 
thrown  his  antagonist,  whose  component  bones  lie 
in  a  dislocated  heap  like  a  pile  of  spillikins,  while 
the    umjiire,   with    hand   on    thigh-bone,    waves    a 
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skeleton     of    a    fan    to    celebrate   the   victory ;    a 
dancer  grimaces    through    the  ribs   of  a  .skeleton 
umbrella ;    a    musician    is    twanging    a    skeleton 
sa?niseii  :   a   Shinto  priest  preaches  by  the  light  of 
a  skeleton  lantern  ;  a  studious  group  surround  the 
tattered  skeleton   shreds  of   a  manuscript  roll ;   a 
smoker  amuses  himself  by  puffing  the  smoke  out  of 
his  hollow    orbits,    while   a   drinker   is  pouring  a 
draught    of    sah'   through    his    throatless   jaws  ;  a 
weirdly  comic  picture.     Farther  on   we  are  intro- 
duced to  a  horde  of  demons  mimicking  the  amuse- 
ments of  Japanese  humanity.     The  Seven  Gods  of 
Good  Fortune  bathe  together  it  la  Japonaise.     The 
tall-headed  Fukurokujiu  is  being  crowned  by  mis- 
chievous  schoolboys  with  a    high  hat    of  foreign 
shape,  poised  well  beyond  his  reach  on  the  far-ofif 
summit  of  his  cranium,  while  the  fat  priest  Hotei, 
capped   in   an   East-end  "bowler,"  is   rollicking,  a 
ventre    dilwutonne,    with    a   merry   little    band   of 
Chinese  urchins.     Drawings  of  animals,   real  and 
mythical,  demons,  trees,  rocks,  and  many  things  else, 
complete  the  volume.     The  Kidsai  Suigiva,  pub- 
lished in  1882,  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  Mangwa, 
and  full  of  exuberant  fancy  and  powerful  drawing. 
The  final  publications,  both  issued  in  1887,  were 
an  album  full  of  street  mummers,  the  Ho-gwa  dzii 
shiki,  and  a   book  in  four  volumes,  the  Kidsai 
gwa  lieu,  which  struck  out  a  new  line  in  giving 
some  biographical  details   of  the  artist  himself, 
illustrated  by  sketches  of  various  incidents  in  his 
early  career.    In  one  of  these  curious  pictures  we 
see  the  boy  seated  by  the  river  bank,  surrounded 
by  horrified  townspeople,  while  he  eagerly  copies 
a    severed  human  head   which   he  had  found 
floating  down  the  river.    Another  drawing  shows 
his  eager  reception  from  a  peasant  of  a  living 
frog,  from  which  he  was  to  make  some  of  his 
earliest  studies  in  animal  life.     Another   com- 
memorates his  first  opportunity  of  drawing   a 
carp,  and  we  are  told   how  he  imitated  the  fish 
scale    for    scale.       Later  we    see    him    busily 
dashing  in  a  huge  dragon  to  decorate  a  temple 
ceiling  under  the  interested  supervision   of  his 
priestly    employers.       Then     comes    a  dismal 
prison  scene,  in    which   unfortunately    he  was 
more  than  a  spectator;  and  by  it  we  may  learn 
lh.it  the  life  of  the  delinquent  in  old  Japan  was 
not    a    hapjiy    one.      ^'et  farther    we    find   him 
established  as  a    teaciier,  and   his   studio  filled 
with    youthful     and   energetic    pupils,   who  are 
copying  frimi   life  fowls,   snake.s,  a  weasel,  and 
\arious  otiier   animals  ;    while    one   of  the  live 
stock,    a    monkey,   having    got    loose,    avenges 
himself  upon    the    rising    artist  who    was   pre- 
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SEAL   FOR  THE   QUEEN    VICTORIA   CLERGY    FUND 

DESIGNED    By   GEORGE    FRAMPTON,    A.k. 


Horniman  (Vol.   X.    p.    191)  :   a    triptych    of  the 

Crucifixion  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  154)  :  a  memorial  to  the 

late  Earl  of  Warwick  {ibid.)  ;  Iniikles  in  translucent 

enamel  on  silver  (Vol.  VIII. 
■p.  153);  and  an  ivory  casket 

(Vol.  IX.  p.  269).    A  superb 

hexagonal  casket   of  ivor)-, 

with     translucent      enamel 

panels,  illustrating  Tlie  Story 

of  Cupid  and    Psyche ;     a 

large  triptych  in  beaten  steel, 

with     panels,     and     verses 

from   Poe's   "  El  Dorado  "  ; 

portraits  of  Lady  Elclio,  The 

Hon.    Georfe   Huzuard,  and 

Mrs.  Ciist  being  new.     .\n 

exquisitely-wrought  i)indin,L; 

in  silver  and  enamels  for  tlie 

Order  of  Holy  Matrimony, 

and    exquisite    jewels    ami 

trifles  of  the  utmost  beauty, 

show  that  Mr.  Fisher's  in- 
dustry equals  his  felicity  ol 
•idea  and  novel  expressioiL 

A   casket,    lately  presented 

to    Mrs.    Patrick  ("ampbcll,  coli'Icr  and  enamel 


the    Inbclots  which    are 
one  century  to  another. 


and  other  important  works 
will  be  more  fully  noticed 
on  a  future  occasion  ;  here 
it  must  sufifice  to  express 
a  sense  of  wonder  that  so 
young  a  craftsman  could 
have  already  executed  so 
many  objects  of  perma- 
nent beauty.  For  the  art 
of  enamel  in  Mr.  Fisher's 
hands  has  gained  a  still 
wider  range  of  colour,  so 
that  he  paints  in  molten 
jewels,  and  rivals  the 
breasts  of  humming-birds, 
the  nacre  of  rare  shells,  and 
the  magic  colour  of  soap- 
bubbles.  But  not  only  fine 
colour  and  masterly  craft 
are  expended  freely,  for 
Mr.  Fisher's  quaint  fan- 
tasy and  prolific  invention 
are  ready  to  meet  all  de- 
mands. Hence  his  work  is 
not  merely  accomplished 
and  technically  excellent, 
but  of  the  sort  that  out- 
lasts fiishion  and  joins 
passed   as  heirlooms  from 
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men  with  distinct  artistic  per- 
ception are  there,  and  Mr. 
George  Frampton  must 
needs  feel  that  the  time  and 
interest  he  has  expended  so 
freely  are  already  showing 
fruit.  'I'he  colour  prints, 
which  would  be  ineffective 
in  small  monochrome  repro- 
ductions, were  so  admirable 
that  it  would  be  unfair  in  a 
Hmited  space  to  name  a  few 
-  even  of  the   best.       The 


JHAMI'I.EVK    ENAiMKI.   ON    SILVER 

BY    E.    KIRKPATRICK 


The  first  exhibition  of  works  by  students 
of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Regent  Street,  fully  justified  the  high  expec- 
tation raised  by  'Cna personnel  of  its  staff  The 
bookbindings  of  Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell's 
class,  the  lead-work  by  Mr.  Lethaby's,  the 
colour-prints  by  Mr.  Morley  Fletcher's,  the 
stained  glass  by  Mr.  C.  ^\^  Whall's,  and 
the  enamels  by  Mr.  Fisher's,  to  take  but 
a  few,  were  all  not  merely  good  when  con- 
sidered as  the  work  of  pupils  in  training,  but 
were  capable  of  holding  their  own  at  most  ex- 
hibitions. Nor  in  saying  so  much  need  it  be 
inferred  that  budding  Cellinis  or  Donatellos 
abound  in  Regent  Street ;  but  trained  crafts- 
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l;V    E.    KIKKl'ATRICK 


k'ad-work  suggested  the 
past  glories  of  the  art ;  the 
bindings,  of  which  several 
are  illustrated  here,  were 
workmanlike  as  well  as 
artistic  :  the  enamels  were 
things  to  covet,  and  one  onl)' 
regrets  that  in  the  absence 
of  colour  the  illustrations 
convey  scarce  a  trace  of 
their  charm.  A  beautiful 
jug,  in  solid  ivory  with 
metal  mounts,  also  loses 
nuR'li  in  black-and-white  ; 
the  beauty  of  its  form  and 
the  delicacy  of  its  mount- 
ing are  gone.  So  a  really 
beautiful  metal  box,  here 
reproduced,  fails  to  suggest 
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the  pleasant  texture  of  its  surface  and  its  really 
line  proportions.  The  exhibition  held  immense 
promise  for  the  future. 


It  is  possible  that  all  the  objects  of  applied 
design  which  delight  us — whether  old  or  new — 
fall  into  two  great  sections — the  one  embracing 
commissions  given  to  the  craftsman,  regardless 
of  cost,  and  leaving  him  full  control  to  do  his 


best  without  hindrance  ;  and  the  other  things 
executed  by  the  worker  merely  to  gratify  his  per- 
sonal whim.  In  this  latter  class  come  savage  carv- 
ings, the  jewellery,  weapons,  and  home  furniture 
of  peasants,  and  the  trifles  that  men  (or  women) 
make  to  adorn  their  own  homes.  Of  this  sort 
is  a  chest  made  by  Mr.  Hughes  Stanton,  the 
well-known  painter,  the  joint  author  of  a  series 
of  wall-paintings  of  Joan  of  Arc,  reproduced 
lately  in  these  pages.     It  is  a  chest  covered  with 


COPrER    AND   ENAMEL   BOX 


BY   S.    C.    CURTIS 


BUCKLE   IN    SILVER,    ENAMEL,    AND    MOTllER-O  -I'EARL 


BY   S.    C.    CURTIS 


green  velvet,  and  orna- 
mented with  bands  of 
pierced  pewter  studded 
with  iron  nails.  These 
hands  are  laid  over  a  darker 
green  fabric,  and  here  and 
there  this,  with  other  pieces 
of  different  coloured  satins 
and  velvets  underlaid,  shows 
through  the  interstices  of 
the  pierced  metal.  Two 
painted  panels  of  angels  are 
also  introduced,  and  their 
introduction  is  perhaps  open 
to  argument.  In  themselves 
they  are  most  charming  bits 
of  work,  but  the  finer  art  of 
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correct  and  logically  deco- 
rative. If  the  people  who 
paint  milking  stools  and 
the  rest  as  badly  as  the 
average  amateur  (or  even 
as  well  as  Mr.  Hughes 
Stanton  has  painted  the 
debatable  angels  on  this 
che.st)wouldleavethebrush 
and  take  up  a  hammer  and 
a  cold  chisel  to  fashion 
pleasant  bits  of  craft,  then 
indeed  should  we  feel  grate- 
ful. It  is  wholly  encourag- 
ing to  find  a  painter,  recog- 


oil  painting  seems  in  conflict  with  the  ruder  craft 
that  makes  the  chest  itself  a  really  notable  object. 
But  while  criticising  this  portion,  one  has  only 
praise  for  the  admirably  effective  use  of  simple 
materials    in    ways    that    are    both    structurally 
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nised  at  home  and  abroad,  setting  aside  for  the 
moment  his  own  craft  and  using  the  knowledge 
he  has  acquired  for  lowlier  purposes. 


iii:si(;m:i>  nv   n.    n.  rcn  kkri..i,i 

lixiicu  iicn  HY  i'.   II.   i.i.iivii 


On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  last  year  of  Prince 
Arisugawa  of  Japan  to  this  country  in  connection 
with  the  Jubilee  festivities,  an  address  of  welrume 
was  presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  liy  tlie 
members  of  the  Japan  Society.     The  address  has 
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{Sec  London  Studio- Talk) 

been   finely  illuminated    in   yold   and  colours    on 
vellum  by  Mr.  H.  (Iranville  Fell,  and  reproductions 


of  his  designs  are  given  on  pages  51  and 
52.  Owing  to  the  large  reduction  and 
the  absence  of  colour,  much  of  the  charm 
of  the  originals  is  of  course  lost,  but  the 
illustrations  will  convey  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  originality,  grace,  and  charm 
of  the  artist's  work. 
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DELAIDE.  —  The  capital 
city  of  the  province  of 
South  Australia  has  had 
a  windfall.  In  March  last 
year,  Sir  Thomas  Eider,  a 
Wealthy  pioneer  colonist,  died  there, 
and  bequeathed  to  public  objects  the 
munificent  sum  of  ^^155,000.  To  artists 
the  most  interesting  bequest  is  the  legacy 
of  ^22,000  to  the  National  Art  Gallery 
of  South  Australia.  This  sum  is  to  be 
expended  for  no  other  purpose  but  the 
purchase  of  new  pictures,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  will  are  the  Board  of 
(lovernors  of  the  Public  Library,  Art 
CJallery,  and  Museum.  Hitherto  the 
national  pictures  have  been  housed  in 
a  spacious  well-lighted  gallery,  but  a 
very  unsafe  one,  in  the  old  Exhibition 
The  Government,  however,  always  liberal 


in  art  patronage,  has  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  is 


[See  Loiniou  Slitdio- 1  'all:) 
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erecting  a  new  permanent  National  Gallery,  which 
should  be  completed  in  less  than  two  years'  time. 
Until  then  the  trustees  will  wisely  hold  their  hand. 
Meanwhile  a  few  good  chances  have  not  been 
allowed  to  escape  them,  under  the  expert  advice  of 
their  skilled  and  trusty  Director,  Mr.  Harry  P.  Gill. 

The  .South  Australian  Society  of  Arts  has  put 
forth  a  prospectus  of  a  "  Federal  Exhibition  "  to 
be  opened  in  Adelaide  about  the  middle  of 
November.  The  pictures  are  to  be  Australian 
only,  but  they  will  embrace  all  the  colonies,  and 
the  Elder  Will  trustees  have  engaged  to  spend 
;^25o  per  annum   on  Australian  pictures  for  the 


next  five  years,  provided  the  pictures  are  first 
exhibited  at  this  exhibition  or  at  one  of  the  four 
succeeding  exhibitions  of  the  society.  Should  the 
works  call  for  it,  this  sum  will  be  largely  increased. 


lA.NKARI)    IN    IVIIRV 


AND    KEl'OUSSK    COri'K.R 

(See  London  S'tidioTalk) 


The  society  is  the  parent  art  body  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  began,  as  did  all  the  early  Australian 
art  movements,  by  collecting  subscriptions  for 
distributing  works  of  art  by  an  Art  Union,  and  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  an  association  of  art 
patrons,  not  artists.  Although  it  was  recognised 
by  Parliament  in  1884  and  helped  by  public 
money,  it  gradually  ceased  to  influence  the 
art  progress  of  the  country  until  1892,  when 
students  and  others  who  had  grown 
into  practising  artists  entered  its 
ranks  and  reformed  its  objects  and 
management.  Without  the  usual 
fight  which  has  accompanied  such 
developments  elsewhere,  the  art 
direction  of  the  society  was  then 
reserved  to  the  professional  mem- 
bers, while  all  the  other  ancient 
privileges  were  conserved  to  its  non- 
professional subscribers,  who  also 
share  in  the  business  government. 
With  Chief-Justice  Way  as  Presi- 
dent, the  scheme  works  smoothly 
and  well,  and  under  his  trusted 
guidance  the  society  was  finally  in- 
corporated in  1894.  Since  then  it 
has  done  good  work  and  has  been 
warmly  befriended  by  the  Governors 
of  the  National  Gallery.  The  hon- 
orary secretary,  Mr.  H.  E.  Powell, 
has  issued  invitations  to  every  society 
in  Australasia,  and  the  Elder  Be- 
quest— the  largest  private  donation 
ever  made  here  for  pictures — has 
aroused  anew  the  Australian  public 
interest  in  fine  art,  dormant  perforce 
for  the  last  five  years  since  the  com- 
mercial crisis  of  1893. 

J.  L. 

RINC;WOOD.— Log-houses 
are  rare  in  England,  and 
one  of  such  dimensions 
as  "  Idaho,"  recently 
liuilt  for  Mr.  Arthur 
Loyd,  near  Ringwood,  is  no  doubt 
unique.  The  owner  took  the  idea 
from  the  log-houses  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition,    where    each    State    ex- 
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THE    I.OG-HOUSE    "  IDAIIO,"    NEAR    RINGWOOD 


FROM    A    IIRAWINC    «V    E.    W.    CHARLTON 


hibited  a  specimc-n  of  its  characteristic  building, 
and  Mr.  Loyd,  choosing  the  style  peculiar  to 
the  State  of  Idaho,  made  arrangement-s  with  an 
American  architect  to  obtain  the  necessary  wood 
in  America,  and  to  take  over  the  management 
of  the  work  on  the  spot.  Tlu-  result  is  a  type 
exaggerated  in  all  it^  details  in  comparison  to 
the  native  house,  but  ne-cx'ssarily  so  bciausc  <if 
the  large  space  required.  Tin-  finish  is  more 
elaborate,  and  the  general  effect,  l)oth  inside  and 
out,  one  of  immense  solidity  combined  with  a 
certain  quaintness. 

An  idea  of  the  building's  massiveness  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  are  twenty  logs 
stretching  across  the  drawing-room  ceiling,  each 
log  weighing  a  ton,  and  four  hundred  antl  seventy- 
five  tons  of  timber  have  been  useil  throughout. 
The  wood  is  all  (jf  ( )regon   pine,  slightly  [jolished. 


To  make  the  fit  more  perfect,  each  log,  instead  of 
being  left  round  as  is  customary,  has  been  slightly 
squared  top  and  liottom,  and  this,  though  not 
perhaps  absolutely  essential  is  beneficial  consider- 
ing the  enormous  weight  there  is  to  carry.  Joints 
and  interstices  have  been  carefully  caulked.  The 
actual  ground  space  of  the  house  amounts  to  about 
c)0  ft.  by  50  ft.,  but  as  the  two  balconies  round 
three  sides  cover  another  general  width  of  10  ft., 
this  adds  considerably  to  the  dimensions. 

The  features  of  the  house  may  be  said  to  be  (1) 
the  construction  of  the  ball-room  on  the  top  llonr, 
and  the  room  itself,  which  measures  ^U  t't.  by  .(S  It.  ; 
(2)  the  drawing-room  (48  ft.  by  2(1  ft.)  with  huge 
ceiling  logs  placed  about  2  ft.  apart,  and  its  peculiar 
double-arched  sandstone  fireplace  :  and  (5)  the 
balcony  alcoves,  which,  set  back  13  ft.  and  sheltered 
by  the   dee[)ly  overhanging   eaves,   form  out-of-door 
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rooms,  as  it  were,  in  which  meals  can  be  taken  in 
comfort,  even  in  wet  weather.  The  solidity  of  the 
ground  floor  sandstone  wall  and  buttresses  is  also 
noticeable,  the  porch  of  the  front  door  being  7  ft. 
thick.  

As  the  position  is  quite  in  keeping  with  its  style, 
i.e.,  situated  in  the  clearing  of  a  dense  pine-wood  ; 


FIREPLACE    IN"   THE    riRAWINC-ROOM    AT    "  IDAHO" 

FROM    A    DRAWING    BY    E.    W.    CHARLTON 

(it  is  SO  hidden  among  the  pines  that  it  is  invisible 
at  a  distance)  might  well  imagine  himself  in 
America,  though  he  might  possibly  be  astonished 
at  its  dimensions.  The  trees,  the  rough  under- 
growth, and  fern   reach   almost    up    to    the  walls. 


THE    FRONT    I'ORCH   AT        IDAHO 

FROM    A    DRAWING    BY    E.    W.    CHARLTON 

as  there  are  beautiful  far-reaching  views  from  the 
steep  hill  on  which  it  stands  ;  and  as  the  house  itself 
is  a  model  log-house  (though  on  a  very  large 
scale),  a  backwoodsman  coming  upon    it   suddenly 


CORNER   OF   THE    DRAWINC-ROc  IM    AT 
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PORTION   OF   THE   BALL-ROOM    AT        IDAHO 

FROM    A   DRAWING    BY    E.    W.    CHARLTON 

except  where  they  have  been  cut  away  for  necessary 
paths,  or  in  order  to  obtain  the  views  ;  the  house 
stands  quite  alone  in  five  hundred  acres  of  forest  ; 
there  are  no  gardens  or  fields  around  it.  It  is  so 
isolated  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sound  to  be  heard, 
unless  from  the  many  guardian  dogs  or  the  keeper's 
gun  in  the  valley.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  State  of 
Idaho  could  show  a  log-house  as  fine  as  this,  and 
for  England  it  is,  of  course,  simply  remarkable. 

E.  W.  C. 
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ri.AQUETTE    IN    PEWTER 


(Sre  Bi-iissi/s  Sfm/io-Ta//.^ 


BY   PAUL  DUBOIS 


L 


IVERPOOL.    — 

AVithout  enter- 
ing into  a  lengthy 
detailed  account, 
beyond  the 
limit  of  these  notes,  it 
would  be  impossible  to 
convey  a  full  impression  of 
the  general  excellence  of 
the  twenty-eighth  Autumn 
Exhibition  at  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery.  The  reputa- 
tion Liverpool  has  gradu- 
ally acquired  for  the  quality 
of  its  annual  display  is 
maintained  this  year  as 
much  by  the  several  con- 
tributions of  the  higher 
class  as  by  the  unquestion- 
ably enhanced  standard  of 
the  whole  collerti(jn  (mini 


JUG  AND  cANDi.KsriCK  IN  PKwrKK      (Si-f  Bnissc/s  Sliidio-'fall;)      nv  paui.  Dubois 
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photographs  reproduced 
here  show  more  effectually 
than  any  written  descrip- 
tion the  grace  of  line  and 
flexibility  of  modelling 
which  mark  this  clever 
artist's  work. 


bering  1500  works)  as  compared  with  previous  ex- 
hibitions. Concurrently  the  opinion  appears  unani- 
mous that  more  than  usual  care  and  skill  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  hanging  of  the  pictures,  and 
upon  the  provision  of  a  si)ecial  room  for  the  disjilay 
of  sculpture.  H.  H.  li. 

BRUS.SEL.S.  —  A  long-called-for  reform 
has  just  been  accomplished.  The 
architectural  classes  at  the  Brussels 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  have  been 
completely  reorganised,  and  M.  Ernest 
Acker  has  been  appointed  chief  professor.  A 
better  choice  could  not  have  been  made.  M. 
Acker  has  not  dabbled  in  that  ultra-modernity 
which  fre(|uently  has  but  an  ephemeral  success  ; 
but  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  conventionality. 
l!y  virtue  of  his  sound  knowledge,  his  pure  and 
delicate  taste,  he  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the 
foremost  of  our  young  Belgian  architects,  and  one 
may  confidently  ])redict  that  his  teaching  will  be- 
sound  and  valualde. 


Of  all  the  Belgian  sculiitors  who,  in  addition  to 
their  monumental  work,  have  taken  up  applied  art, 
the  most  successful  is  un(|Uebtionatjly  M.  I'aul 
I  )ubois,  of  Brussels.  His  candelabra,  salt-cellars, 
bon-bon  boxes,  &c.,  are  at  once  artistic  in  appear- 
ance and  well  adapted  for  everyday  use,  two  qualities 
not  often  found  in  combination.  Moreover,  accus- 
tomed as  he  is  to  studying  the  beauties  of  fnon/.e, 
and  all  its  possibilities  in  the  way  of  o.xidation,  M. 
Dubois  has  sought  and  found  all  sorts  of  tffccts 
obtainable  in  pewter,  the  material  he  affects.  The 
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A  committee  has  been 
formed  at  Louvain  to 
arrange  an  exhibition  of 
posters.  Artists  and  col- 
lectors have  been  invited 
to  co-operate  in  order  that 
such  material  may  be 
collected  as  will  enable 
the  committee  to  reconsti- 
tute the  history  of  the 
illustrated  poster  from  its 
origin.  F.   K. 


PARI.S.— Mile.  O.  Roederstein's  picture 
Les  Trois  Freres,  reproduced  here, 
was  exhibited  at  the  recent  Salon  of 
the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts. 
As  one  may  see,  it  is  a  work  of  in- 
tense  expression,    and    marked    with    uncommon 


i;v    lAUl,  1>l:l;<.i1.i 
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power  of  characterisation.  The  faces  have  been 
studied  with  rare  sincerity,  while  the  entire  canvas 
reveals  great  force  of  imagination.  One  cannot 
conceive  anything  more  delightful  than  this  quiet 
Italian    cloister,    within   whose   recesses  the  three 


MEDAI.   (onVEksK   .\N1>    KEVERSE) 


IIV    UiiKIM.WN 


friars   pass   their    peaceful    days,    with    faith    and 
resignation  written  on  their  faces. 

The  Louvre  collection  has  lately  been  enriched 
by  a  new  masterpiece.  M.  Noel  Bardac  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Section  of  Oriental  Antiquities  a 
supremely  artistic  female  bust.  It  was  found  in  the 
town  of  Elche,  in   Spain.     M.  Pierre  Paris,  a  pro- 


La  Dame    d'FJfhi-    in    tlie   Revue  Encyclopedique. 
"  It  is,"  he  says,  "  the  bust  of  a  young  woman,  with 
her  hair,  dressed  in  the  style  of  a  heathen  goddess, 
strangely  adorned  with  a  sort  of  mitre  covered  by  a 
purple  veil,  drawn  together  over  the  forehead  and 
falling  in  straight  folds  on  the  neck.     She 
is  bedecked  with  curious  jewels,  which 
add  to  the  strangeness  of  the  face.     The 
costume  consists  of  an    under   garment 
fitting  closely  to  the  body  and  sustained 
by  a  fibula,  a  draped  robe,  and  a  mantle 
hanging  in  regular  folds  from  the  shoul- 
ders.      A    large    and    curious    necklace, 
/  f(jrmed  of  three    rows   of  pearls,   whence 

de[)cnd  a  number  of  little  aiiiphunc  and 
bags  of  leather  or  metal,  covers  her  breast. 
The  oval  face,  with  its  straight  nose  and 
slightly  pinched  nostrils,  the  fine  lines  of 
the  somewhat  hollow  cheeks,  the  enigma- 
tic heavy-lidded  eyes,  the  purple  mouth, 
designed  with   a  precision    and    a    delicate  natu- 
ralism peculiar  almost  exclusively  to  antique  art ; 
the  traces  of  varied  colouring  which   still  further 
accentuate   the  intensely  lifelike  character  of  the 
face — all  this  produces  a  profound  and  mysterious 
impression,  and  discloses  a  phase  of  antiquity  un- 
known   or,    at    best,    merely    suspected    by    our 
dreamers  and  our  poets."  G.   M. 


'<^-~ 
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MEDAE    (OHVERSE   AM)    REVERSE) 

fessor  at  the  University  of  ISordeaux,  who  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Spain,  had  the  good  luck  to  reach 
Elch^  a  few  days  after  the  discovery  of  this  marvel- 
lous production,  and  so  tactfully,  so  promptly  did  he 
act  that  he  succeeded  in  securing  it  for  the  Louvre. 
M.  Leonce  Bdne'dite,  Director  of  the  Luxembourg 
Museum,  has  written  an  admirable  description  of 


IIV    HARI     VAN    HOVE 


H 


I, I, .WD.  The  nu'dals,  ilhistralions 
of  which  a(('oni[)any  these  notes, 
wefL-  struck  in  commemoration  of 
the  recent  coronation  of  her  Majesty 
the  Oueen  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
large  round  one,  which  was  designed  by  Bart  van 
Hove,  has  on  the  obverse  a  portrait  of  the  Queen, 
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while  the  reverse  represents  her  Majesty  giving  her 
right  hand  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
smaller  round  one,  modelled  by  the  late  sculptor 
Wortmann,  shows  on  one  side  portraits  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Queen  Regent,  and  on  the  other  a  wreath 
of  orange-leaves,  with  an  inscription.  J.  C.  Wie- 
necke  is  responsible  for  the  modelling  of  the  large 
square  medal  which  represents  the  Virgin  of  Amster- 
dam, surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  Commerce, 
Navigation,  and  Agriculture,  holding  a  palm-leaf 
towards  the  Nieuwe  Kerk,  in  which  the  coronation 
ceremony  took  place.  The  whole  of  the  medals 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Begeer,  of 
Utrecht.  

Miss  K.  M.  Coggin  is  the  designer  of  the  silver 
cup  illustrated  on  page  263  of  the  September  No. 
This  design  was  erroneously  attributed  to  Miss 
Isabel  McBean. 

WARDS    IN   "THE  STUDIO" 
PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

Design  for  a  Hot-Water  Jug. 
(A  XVIII.) 

The  First  Prize  {Tivo  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Curlew  (L.  G.  Bird,  Marine  Barracks,  Chatham). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Ben  Bolt 
(Sydney  R.  Jones,  404  Ladypool  Road,  Moseley). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Sixpence  (G.  S.  Tanner,  The  Knoll,  Frith  Hill, 
Godalming),  illustrated;  Aberhrothock  (H.  T. 
Wyse) ;  Darbee  (Ernest  E.  Clark) ;  Elgitha  (Kath- 
arine M.  Coggin) ;  Evie  (Eva  W.  Graham  Brown) ; 
Broughton  Ranger  (James  W.  Gillison) ;  Penwiper 
(F.  White) ;  and  Voltaire  (Samuel  J.  Hicks). 

The  designs  by  Cockney  and  Isa,  although  excel- 
lently drawn,  are  not  suitable  in  form. 

Decorative  Initial  Letters.     (B  XX.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Pan  (F.  H.  Ball,  189  Noel  Street,  Nottingham). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Pokey 
(Enid  Jackson,  1 2  Forest  Road,  Birkenhead). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Verona  (Mary  M.  Falcon,  Kingsland,  Milverton, 
Somerset),  illustrated;  Aberhrothoik  (Henry  T. 
Wyse);  Brontops  (Evelyn  G.  Pierce )  ;  Carola 
(Miss  Carol  C.  Wilbur) ;  Cyclops  (Cyril  J.  Whiting) ; 
Canute  (Eveline  A.  Brauer) ;  Eschohia  (C.  D. 
Cole) ;  Groombridge  (Pickford  Waller) ;  Jason 
(John  Thirde);  Pokey  (Enid  Jackson);  Rabitus 
(Gabriel  Bunney) ;  Secdotn  (F.  E.  Powell) ;  Theseus 
(W.  L.  Brown);  and  Veronica  (M.  j.  Hunt). 
Study  ok  Boats.     (C  X\ll.) 

The  1''irst  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to  Vis 
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(W.  R.  Flint,  5  Rosefield  Place,  Portobello,  N.B.). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Dabby 
(Ernest  Evans,  15  Bloomsbury  Street,  London. 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Aberbrothock  (H.  T.  Wyse) ;  Brid  (A.  Wildsmith) ; 
Brush  (Will  Menelaus) ;  Biddy  (Cicely  B.  Martin) ; 
Carola  (Miss  Carol  C.  Wilbur);  Chat  Noir  (A. 
Leete) ;  Dutch  (N.  Thomson) ;  Raiv  Sienna  (Ada 
M.  Rawes) ;  and  Storm  (Laura  Johnson). 

Photographs  from  Nature.     (D  XL) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Sulphite  (S.  Conway,  Inglecroft,  Beckenham). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Kennaqu- 
hair  (Miss  C.  H.  Curie,  Priorwood,  Melrose,  N.B.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Billy  (Arnold  H.  Human) ;  Crystal  (C.  F.  Inston)  ; 
Elpenor{T)x.  Hugo  Hoffmann)  \F.R.S.{U.  C.  Fair) ; 
Hastings  (H.  J.  Callingham)  ;    Vent  nor  (H.  Troth). 


SKCONU    I'KIZK    (COMI'.    A    XVUl.)  "BEN    BOLT" 


Designs  for  a  Mosaic  Frieze  (Cpinpefitioji  A  XV.) 


FIRST   PRIZE 


HON.     MKMIU.N 


■■  IJUM    bl'lKO    Sl'KRO 


HORSEMAN 


PREHISTORIC 
EGYPTIAN 

INDIAN 

JAPANESE 

CHINESE 

\  COIPNIAL  , 


MUSEUM 


N™""-HISToRY 
MET/lLWoRK 
TAPESTRIES 
Eah?,KRJRNlTURE 
^LoCONoTiON^ 
S  KERAMICS? 


HON.    MENTION 


"  sliMI'KK    KISCIl'UI.US 
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Designs  for  a  Mosaic  Frieze  (Competition  A  XV.) 


^^Wr  -^tarS^^^^^.gjS-^^^l^^-^^j. 


v-^-    *?,»>' *^-,:^*  V'  ,-f»  *'«,rvv  ^^»tv  *M@, 


HON.    MENTION 


HON.    MENTION 


HilN.     MKNIION 


FROM    OVkk     IHE    SEAS 


HON.     MEiNIION 
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I)cs/g//s  for  a  Mosaic  Friej^c  (Coiiipcfitioii  A  XV.) 


HON.    MKMION 


"ALLEGORY 


^ 
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HON.    MENTION 


HON.    MENIION 


' RAYON • 
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Design  for  an  Embroidered  Cushion  Cover 


SKCONr>   riuzi; 
BY   BARNEY 
(cOMrETITION 
A   XVII.) 


Barney. — To  be  worked  in  silks,  the  leaves  in 
three  shades  of  green,  the  hhes  in  white  on  blue 
background,  the  outline  worked  in  buttonhole 
stitch. 

6s 


Designs  for  Eiiibi'oidcrcd  Cushion  Cover  (Coiup.  A  XVlt.) 


HON.    MENTION 


BOOMERANG 


HON.    MENTION 


Boomerang. — On  light  green  watered  silk,  the 
stalks  and  leaves  dark  green  twist  silk  in  satin 
stitch,  the  stamens  in  yellow,  the  vase-shaped  back- 
ground of  blue  darned  in  floss  silk,  the  white 
flowers  and  buds  in  long  and  short  fiUing-in  stitch. 


Merton. — Linen  and  Morris's  thick  twist  silk  on 
blue  ground,  the  leaves,  stems,  and  flowers  outlined 
in  white,  the  corner  trefoil  leaves  in  a  yellow-green, 
others  in  pale  green,  the  carnations  in  red  and 
remaining  flowers  light  blue. 


^^^^^^^^W^^^ 


^^^"^^fi^tl^MM: 


I 


^ 
^^^ 


HON.    MENTION 


HON.    MENTION 


Violet. — .Satin  and  crcwcl  or  stem  stitches  on  Chrls. — Yellow   a])pliiiu^  satin  on    green,   blue 

linen,  the  leaves   in  gree'H,   (lowers   in   piir[)le  silks  stems  and  leaves,  satin    stitch,   outlined    in  same 

or  crewels,    and    border    lines    in    gold   thread    or  colour  with  overcast  stitch,  white  satin  stitch  flowers, 

yellow  silk.  outlined  in  gold  overcast  stitch. 
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Designs  for  Eiiibyoidered  Cushion  Cover  (Comp.  A  Xl^II.J 


HON.    MENTION 


'CAMPANULA' 


HON.    MENTION 


Campanula. — The  colouring  of  this  design  is 
an  open  matter,  and  may  be  left  to  the  individual 
taste  of  the  worker 


Yew. — Pale  green  ground,  the  outer  lines  in 
green,  the  leaves  in  deep  yellow,  corners  and  centre 
stars  in  blue. 


HON.    MENTION 


Lily. — Yellow  satin  ground,  cones  and  border 
in  green  velvet  or  silk  appliqu^,  white  lines  in  satin 
stitch.  Other  combinations  of  colours  may  be  em- 
ployed at  discretion. 


HiNco.—  In  washing  silks  on  brown  holiand, 
petals  of  clover  and  markings  on  leaves  in  satin 
stitch,  the  stems  in  deep  red  and  leaves  in  two 
shades  of  green. 
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FIRST    PRIZE    (COMI-ETIIION    C    XVI.) 


STUDY  OF  AN 

OLD   BRIDGE 

BY   "ABERBROTHOCK 
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A  River  Scene  (Coiupcfifion  D  X.J 


SBCONI)   I'KIZB 


"  TU'ILUIM  [ 
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A  Seascape  (Competitiott  D  XL) 
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SECOND   PRIZE 
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The  Lay  Figure 


LL  THIS  OF  POT  AND 
POTTERl"  THE  LAY 
FIGURE  READS  A  LETTER. 


Pipe  exclaimed.     "  Have  you  ever  encountered  the 
deadly  dull  routine  of  a  pottery  ?  " 

"  That  is  beside  the  point,"  said  the  Lay  Figure ; 
"  let  us  forget  these  matters  and  go  to  the  root  of 
the  protest.  Makers  of  carpets,  wall-papers,  and 
a  dozen  other  goods,  have  dared  to  attempt  better 
things  and  made  it  profitable.'  I  do  not  ask  that 
the  creator  of  the  design  should  undertake  the  me- 
chanical portions,  any  more  than  I  wish  a  sculptor 
to  attack  a  rough  piece  of  marble  ;  but  he  who 
invented  the  shape  (even  if  another  wrought  it) 
should  add  such  decoration  as  it  requires  ;  or  if  the 
decoration  can  be  applied  mechanically,  it  suffices 
that  he  should  design  it,  and  pass  the  complete 
work  afterwards.  Art  and  Commerce  are  not  neces- 
sarily foes  ;  many  a  common  industry  untainted  by 
other  influences,  even  to-day,  keeps  a  fine  tradition 
— a  stable  lantern  proves  as  much.  What  I  ask  is 
that  tea  services,  dinner  services,  chamber-ware, 
..nt  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  for  whom  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  common  objects  we  use  should  be 

"tnrer  is  bound  to  cater  if  he  expects  to  carry  on  his       ^    °  '  .  v      i     u         ..-r  1       t  j       i^ 

.turer  is  i»unu  l  v  ^    innocuous,  if  not  positively  beautiful.     I  don't 

The  Lay  Figure  retorts  that  it  is  pre-       "'"">-  >  r  j       ^  „     , 

want  more  '  exhibition  pieces  '  of  Sevres,  Derby,  or 
Worcester,  but  I  do  want  more  cheap  but  comely 
earthenware  and  porcelain.  If  the  manufacturer 
is  so  bound  to  the  bad  taste  of  his  travellers  and 
the  retail  trade,  that  he  cannot  afford  to  make  an 
effort — let  him  go  !  Many  a  halfpenny  newspaper 
employs  first-rate  draughtsmen.  \\'hen  a  cheap 
draper  shows  you  good  designs  for  cretonne  as  well 
as  bad ;  when  in  almost  every  trade  better  ideals 
prevail,  why  should  the  potter  whine  and  plead  that 
his  workpeople  would  starve  ?  I  only  conclude  that 
he  is  behind  his  time — a  worthy  object  of  pity. 


A 

1.  \.  "Our  gossip  on  pottery  has  pro- 
voked a  reply,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  I  will  read 
it  you,"  and  he  did.     "  Well !  were  we  in  error  ?  " 

"  Let  us  take  the  letter  clause  by  clause,"  said  the 
Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe.     "  Read  it  in  paragraphs." 

"  It  begins  with  a  graceful  allusion  to  our  con- 
versation," said  the  Lay  Figure,  and  goes  on  : 

"  '  I  am  engaged  in  a  large  manufactor>'  of  porcelain  of 
what  is  generally  considered  the  best  class,  and  have  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  all  the  designing  and  decorating  depart- 
ments. May  I  take  your  chatty  article  piecemeal?  First 
you  ask,  Why  is  it  that  the  great  industries  of  the  Silversmith 
and  Potter  seem  almost  unaffected  by  the  new  movement  in 
design  ?  I  can  honestly  assert  that,  so  far  as  my  own  firm  is 
-  concerned,  and  I  believe  the  same  applies  to  many  others, 
it  is  not  the  manufacturer  that  is  unaffected  by  the  new 
moven 

manufacturer 
business  at  a  profit, 
posterous  that  one  man  should  be  expected  to  create 

"to  create,  mark  you,"  the  Lay  Figure  interjected, 
a  beautiful  form  for  another  to  decorate.' 

"  Here  my  correspondent  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  Sevres  porcelain  and  the  like  was  never 
executed  by  one  man,  but  that  certain  workpeople 
made  the  piece,  and  certain  others  decorated  it. 
It  is  true  I  spoke  only  of  the  silversmith,  but  I 
chanced  to  use  the  word  'create.'  If  I  were  gifted 
to  'create'  a  poem,  I  would  not  care  who  type-wrote, 
set   it  up,  or  printed  it;    but  I  should    refuse  to 


fill  up  a  set  of  rhyme-endings  supplied  by  another,      perhaps,  but  unluckily  a  self-confessed  failure,  one 
or  to  dovetail  pretty  phrases  and  jewelled  cadences     y^\^Q  owns  that  the  bad  taste  of  his  employees  and 


into   another  person's    rough    draft.     But    let 
proceed.     He  goes  on  to  explain  : 

"  '  As  far  as  our  own  manufactory  is  concerned,  wc  do  try 
when  we  design  a  new  form  to  decorate  it  in  true  taste  and 
style.  .  .  .  but  we  can  only  have  our  own  way  in  a  few  things, 
in  the  many  we  have  to  do  what  is  required  of  us.  We  are 
in  the  hands  of  "  the  trade."  The  retailer  will  buy  that  which 
he  can  sell  easiest,  and  that  which  sells  easiest  is  that  winch 
appeals  to  the  mass  of  the  public  and  not  to  the  dikltante  few. 
Art,  after  all,  is  not  a  religion,  though  some  seem  to  treat  it  as 
such,  and  a  manufaclurer  has  to  put  humanilarianism  first.' 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  "  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe. 

The  Lay  Figure  did  not  stop,  but  finished  his 
reading. 

"  '  Were  we  manufacturers  li>  .adopt  such  suggestions  as  are 
made  in  y^ur  last  page,  il  wi.uld  mean  that  many  hundreds 
—  nay,  thousands— of  artisans  \\ould  lie  deprived  of  an 
opportunity  of  earning  a  livelilmcd  in  an  iiilellLTtual  and 
elevating  employment.'  " 

"  Intellectual  !  elevating  !  "  the  Man  with  a  Clay 
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customers  are  too  much  for  him.  Art  to-day  is 
not  the  pastime  of  dilettanti,  and  those  who  have 
not  grasped  the  situation  must  suffer.  I  am  sorry 
for  their  ineptness,  but  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall, 
and  if  the  casL'  he  as  luy  courteous  correspondent 
has  put  it,  the  strong  man  of  yesterday  has  become 
weak,  that  is  all  !  " 

"  I  agree,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe,  "that 
he  is  arguing  in  a  circle — confusing  also  the  public 
of  one  sort,  and  a  fairly  large  sort  too,  with  the 
masses  who  look  only  for  cheapness,  and  might  not 
resent  better  art  if  it  cost  no  more." 

"  I  fear  so,"  the  Lay  Figure  replied.  "  Our 
demand  is  for  well-designed  and  well-decorated 
pottery  ;  but  such  decoration  may  consist  of  a  few 
touches  of  colour,  or  be  a  matter  of  form  and 
ij;la/e.  It  is  not  more  ornament  but  better  taste  that 
we  need." 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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I  In  a  paper  which  Mr.  Pome- 

JL  roy  read  a  few  years  ago  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  he  commented  on 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  art  in  its 
many  branches  has  in  these  later  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  become  the  fashion 
with  people  of  all  types.  He  argued  that 
this  development  in  the  popular  taste  pro- 
vided a  sure  and  direct  proof  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  energy  and  vitality  of  artistic 
practice,  and  implied  a  res])<:)nsc  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  the  vigorous  pro- 
pagandism  of  the  artists  themselves. 
Whether  or  not  his  contention  is  right 
with  regard  to  other  branches  of  art,  its 
absolute  correctness  in  reference  to  the 
one  particular  branch  which  he  himself 
follows  is  altogether  undenialile.  Sculp- 
ture in  this  country  has  must  certainly 
taken  during  the  last  two  decadi-s  an 
entirely  new  lease  of  life  ;  and  the  numher 
^of  sculptors  who  can,  and  do,  jjruduce 
work  of  the  highest  class  has,  in  the  same 
period,  increased  in  a  most  signiliiaiU 
manner.  Already  we  ha\e  a  coiisitlerable 
school  of  young  artists  of  ([uite  notable 
capacity,  and  year  by  year  the  influence 
they  exercise  upon  lovers  of  art  becomes 
more  persuasive  and  more  evident  in  its 
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results.     To  their  efforts  is  due  a  comp 
in  the  position  occupied  by  sculpture  in 
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estimation.  From  a  condition  of  sickly  incapacity 
it  has  been  raised  into  splendid  and  vigorous 
activity  :  and  from  being  despised  and  disregarded 
as  a  weak  thing  of  no  importance  to  anybody  it 
has  grown  into  a  great  power,  able  to  make  its 
own  terms  with  the  many  people  who  now  desire  its 
assistance. 

Among  the  men  who  have  done  much  to  help 
on  this  startling  regeneration  the  place  which  Mr. 
Pomeroy  occupies  is  one  of  marked  prominence. 
He  has  been  for  some  little  while  a  very  active 
agent  in  the  establishment  of  that  fashion  in 
aesthetics,  the  growth  of  which  he  considers  so 
remarkable.  ^Vith  several  other  young  sculptors, 
contemporaries  of  his  own,  he  has  fostered  a  move- 
ment which  is  already  producing  a  most  indisput- 
able effect,  and  promises  to  have  in  the  near  future 
results  of  the  greatest  moment.  To  the  efforts  of 
this  band  of  workers  is  due  not  a  little  of  the  pre- 
sent-day taste   for   decorative   sculpture,   which  has 
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opened  up  a  vast  field  of  opportunities  for  artistic 
practice,  and  has  aided  materially  to  destroy  the 
tradition  which  threatened  a  few  years  ago  to  make 
the  art  of  the  sculptor  a  thing  without  vitality  or 
active  capacity.  The  courage  of  those  men  who 
frankly  broke  away  from  the  old  conventions,  and, 
ignoring  the  suggestion  that  they  were  losing  dignity 
by  joining  hands  with  architecture  and  applied  art, 
set  themselves  to  do  well  whatever  came  in  their 
way,  has  been  readily  acknowledged  by  the  more 
intelligent  section  of  the  community.  Their  de- 
finiteness  of  purpose  has  been  widely  appreciated, 
and  from  this  appreciation  has  come  the  demand 
which  gives  the  best  evidence  of  the  progress  that 
sculpture  has  made  towards  complete  acceptance 
by  the  public. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Pomeroy  has  played  such  a 
leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  this  new  phase 
of  Ksthetic  conviction  that  his  work  claims  a  degree 
of  attention  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  bestow 
upon  the  productions  of 
many  much  older  men.  He 
is  an  artist  capable,  as  he 
has  convincingly  proved,  of 
the  highest  flights  in  ideal 
sculpture  and  gifted  with 
qualities  of  imagination  of 
an  unusually  sterling  type. 
He  is  a  master  of  design, 
and  a  manipulator  whose 
technical  skill  is  equal  to 
the  most  exacting  emergen- 
cies of  his  craft.  But  he  is 
not  satisfied  to  limit  his 
practice  to  those  pedantic 
abstractions,  to  those  chilly 
personifications  of  subtle 
fancies,  which  formerly,  and 
for  so  long,  were  accepted 
as  the  things  with  which 
the  sculptor  should  solely 
concern  himself  He  has 
elected  to  put  himself  out- 
side this  narrow  groove,  and 
to  very  greatly  extend  the 
area  of  his  ambitions.  No- 
thing, in  his  view,  which 
will  give  him  scope  to  exer- 
cise his  powers  of  invention, 
or  will  afford  him  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development 
of  a  technical  idea,  is  un- 
worthy of  his  most  serious 
attention  ;    and  no  branch 
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of  his  art  by  which  he  can  obtain  technical  results 
that  are  appropriate,  and  can  illustrate  well-thought- 
out  conclusions  on  questions  of  real  aesthetic 
moment,  is  too  unirnportant  to  engage  his  energies. 
He  has  done  much  in  this  way  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that  art  is  not  a  luxury  reserved  only 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileged  few,  but  rather 
a  wide-spreading  and  dominant  influence  which 
can  make  itself  felt  in  very  many  directions  and  can 
affect  advantageously  the  judgment  of  many  men. 
It  can  be  made  an  extremely  important  factor 
in  modern  life,  and  can  assert  itself  as  much  in 
common  things  and  among  ordinary  surroundings 
as  under  the  conditions  which  have  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  indispensable  for  its  proper  develop- 
ment.    In  its  decorative  phases  it  is  applicable  in 
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numberless  ways  that  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  is  capable  of  understanding  its  appeal, 
and  it  is  far  more  in  touch  with  popular  sympathies 
than  it  could  ever  have  been  in  the  days  when  it 
kept  itself  severely  within  limits  laid  down  in  a 
spirit  of  mistaken  exclusiveness. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  success  as  an  artist 
lies  in  the  completeness  of  his  realisation  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  decoration.     He  has  from  the  beginning 
of  his  career  aimed  at  making  his  work  popular, 
not  by  attracting  the  attention  of  the  thoughtless 
by  some  sensational  departure  or  tricky  eccentricity, 
but    by   honestly  satisfying  the   latent   craving   of 
people  of  intelligence  for  those  touches  of  variety 
which  diminish  the   monotony  of  civilised  life  and 
give  to   it  an  element  of  hopeful  interest.     From 
his    student   days  he  has   consis- 
tently kept  in  sight  the  idea  that, 
by   applying    artistic  skill    to    the 
perfecting  of  the  things  with  which 
we  are  all  necessarily  brought  in 
contact,    the  spread  of  a  general 
;iesthetic    conviction    would    most 
certainly  be  secured.      Therefore 
he  has  worked  along  a  line  that 
has  led  him   cjuite  logically  into  a 
position  which  enables  him  to  deal 
with  his  art  in  a  manner  that  en- 
sures for  it  wide  popularity  without 
sacrificing  any  of  his  own  artistic 
independence  or  misapplying  any 
part  of  his  technical  ability.      He 
is  able  to  do  the  best  work  in  a 
fashion  satisfying  to  his  conscience 
as  an  artist,    and  yet  to  please  a 
very   large  section   of  that  public 
to  which,  in  common  with  all  the 
other  members  of  his  profession, 
he   has  to  make  his  appeal.      He 
gives   his  clients  what  they  want, 
liut  he   works  primarily  to  please 
himself,  knowing  that  earnest  effort 
on   his   part   will   not   miss   ap])re- 
riatiun. 

His  attainment  of  this  position 
has,  luiwever,  not  come  as  a  result 
of  some  sudden  and  fortunate 
chance  ;  it  has  rather  been  won  by 
years  of  labour,  and  by  long  devo- 
tion to  the  jirinciples  in  which  he 
liiinestly  belie\es.  He  has  worked 
strenuously  for  all  his  success,  and 
has  made  his  way  step  by  step  with 
a    degree    of    perseverance  which 
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entitles  him  to  very  sincere  respect.  He  might  well 
be  quoted  as  an  instance  illustrative  of  the  saying 
that  genius  is  only  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains,  for  the  undoubted  genius  that  makes  great 
much  of  his  work  shows  itself  especially  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  perfects  everything  he  produces, 
part  by  part  and  detail  by  detail,  and  yet  without 
losing  the  large  simplicity  and  solid  dignity  of  the 
whole  that  he  has  conceived.  The  union  of  imagi- 
native invention  with  thorough  craftsmanship  which 
is  characteristic  of  his  art  has  not  been  arrived  at 
without  e.xhaustive  study  and  endless  practice.  His 
history  is  one  of  constant  endeavour,  which  has  led 
him  in  a  regular  course  through  the  many  stages 
that  intervene  between  boyish  intention  and  mature 
expression. 

At  first   he  was  occu|)ied  with   a  class  ot    work 
which,  however  useful  for  teaching  him  the  practical 
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side  of  sculpture,  ga\e  him  little  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  imagination.  He  was,  as  a  lad, 
articled  to  a  firm  of  architectural  sculptors,  and 
was  set  to  learn  the  technicalities  of  carving  in 
marble  and  stone,  by  way  of  laying  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  craftsmanship  for  the  profession  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  follow.  This  merely  technical 
training  did  not,  however,  satisfy  even  his  youthful 
views  on  the  kind  of  education  needed  by  an  artist, 
for  he  supplemented  his  labours  during  the  day  by 
study  at  night  in  the  drawing  and  modelling  classes 
of  the  Lambeth  Art  School.  J5ut  in  1879  there 
came  a  change  in  the  manner  of  his  training.  In 
that  year  the  school  at  Kennington  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  City  (iuilds  had  the  good  fortune 
to  secure,  as  the  master  of  its  modelling  class,  the 
great  French  sculptor,  M.  Dalou,  and  Mr.  Pome- 
roy,  with  several  other  students  of  like  mind  with 
himself,  was  not  slow  to 
a\ail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  under  a 
teacher  so  thorough  in  his 
knowledge  and  so  enthusi- 
astic in  his  love  of  art.  He 
could  have  made  no  better 
choice,  for  his  very  rapid 
progress  under  M.  Dalou's 
supervision  soon  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  enter 
the  Royal  Schools  and  to 
commence  the  series  of 
successes  which  marked 
the  course  of  his  student- 
ship there. 

Indeed,  from  this  class 
presided  over  by  M.  l)alou 
came  at  that  time  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the 
younger  sculptors  whose 
ability  has  made  modern 
decorative  scul[)ture  so 
important  in  this  country. 
In  atldition  tcj  Mr.  I'ome- 
rov,  Keimington  sent  to 
llurlingtcin  House  .Mr.  H. 
lialCN,  Mr.  <;.  J.  frampton, 
.Mr.  ( K)s(-oml)e  John,  and 
several  other  men  who  are 
now  leaders  of  our  native 
sihool  :  and  for  some  years 
most  of  the  prizes  offered 
1)\-  the  Royal  Academy  for 
work  in  sculjiture  fell  to 
lluse  products  of  M. 
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Dalou's  training.  In  1SS2  Mr.  Pomtroy 
took  the  silver  medal  for  modelling  from 
the  antique,  with  Mr.   Bates  second  ;    in 

1883  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  model 
from  life,  with  Mr.   Frampton   second  ;  in 

1884  the  ^^50  prize  for  the  best  set  of 
models  executed  in  the  school  during  the 
year  ;  and  in  1885  the  gold  medal  and  the 
travelling  studentship.  This,  the  most 
coveted  distinction  open  to  students  of 
sculpture  in  the  Academy  Schools,  is 
offered  every  second  year  only.  Mr.  Bates 
took  it  in  1883,  before  Mr.  Pomeroy,  Mr. 
Frampton  in  1887,  and  Mr.  (loscombe 
John  in  1889. 

When  Mr.  Pomeroy,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  his  studentship,  went  abroad 
in  1886,  he  first  betook  himself  to  I'aris 
and  entered  the  studio  of  M.  Mercie. 
After  a  while  he  went,  by  the  advice  of 
Lord  Leighton,  on  a  tour  through  the 
chief  cities  of  Italy,  to  examine  the  rich 
store  of  art  work  which  is  to  be  found  in 
that  country ;  and  the  influence  that  the 
Pompeian  and  Neapolitan  sculpture  had 
upon  him  was  very  apparent  in  the  bronze 
statuette  of  Giotto,  which  he  contributed 
to  the  1888  Academy.  In  this  same  year 
that  saw  the  appearance  of  his  Giotto  he 
was  entrusted  by  Lord  Leighton  with  the 
responsible  task  of  carving  the  marble 
replica  of  the  Athlete  strangling  a  Python, 
which  worthily  represents  the  late  Presi- 
dent in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen. 

Since  1888  there  has  been  scarcely  any 
break  in  the  succession  of  Mr.  Pomeroy 's 
contributions  to  the  Academy  exhibitions. 
In    1889  he  showed  a    statuette,   .1    Boy 
Piping;      in    1890    Dionysus,     a    bronze 
statuette  which  is  now  in  the  Tate  dallery  ; 
a  statue  of  A  Ay  in ph  finding  the  Head  of  O/plieus 
in  1891  ;  Love   the   Con</!ieror  m  1893;    Undine  m 
1894  ;  and   in    the    three   following  years  Pensee,  a 
statuette,  several  busts,  and  The  Nymph  of  Loch  Aive, 
which    was    purchased     by    the    Trustees    of    the 
Chantrey    Fund.      The   magnifu'ently    roliiist    and 
masculine   statue,  Perseus,  \vhi(  h  held  the  place  of 
honour  at  Purliiigton  House  this  \ear,  appro|)riately 
rounds  off  tin-  list. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  w<)rk  which 
the  artist  has  ( onipleted  during  the  last  ten  \'ears. 
The  excursions  into  decorative  idealism  whirh  he 
has  shown  at  the  Academy  have  been  made  in  the 
intervals  of  almost  constant  labour  at  seul[)ture  of 
«4 
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another  type.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibitions 
have  not  often  failed  to  display  proofs  of  his  admir- 
able inventiveness  and  technical  discretion.  In 
iSijo  he  carried  out,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  H. 
Wilson,  the  architect,  a  mantelpiece,  which  was  one 
of  the  fu-st  efforts  in  modelled  and  coloured  plaster 
that  was  seen  in  London  ;  and  since  that  he  has 
collaborated  with  many  other  architects,  with  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sedding,  Mr.  \i.  \\ .  Mountford,  and  others,  pro- 
ducing for  them  a  very  varied  array  of  accessory 
decorations  in  all  kinds  of  materials.  Perhaps  the 
chief  achiexements  with  which  he  is  to  be  credited 
in  this  branch  of  his  [  ractice  are   the  carvings  and 
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metal-work  for  Welbeck  Abbey,  the  bronzes  for 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Sloane  Square,  and  the  carved 
stone  panels  and  frieze  for  the  Shetifield  Town  Hall. 
In  the  often  thankless  task  of  public  statue-making 
he  has  also  been  fortunate,  for  the  model  with  which 
he  won,  in  1894,  the  competition  for  the  Burns  statue 
at  Paisley  excited  nothing  but  praise,  and  when  the 
completed  work  was  unveiled,  in  November  1895, 
even  the  local  critics  were  satisfied.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  ability. 

That  so  much  production  should  have  ix-en  pos- 
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silili'  to  him  within  ihf  short  space  of  ten  years 
sjicaks  well  for  his  indela'.igable  energy  :  but  when 
It  is  rcnicmhcreil  that  everything  to  which'he  has 
put  his  hand  has  been  distingm'shed  by  rare  quali- 
ties of  ilesi-n  ami  complete  a[)propriateness  of 
treatment,  and  that  he  has  never  failed  to  [ireserve 
exactly  the  right  decorative  relation  between  the 
work  produced  and  purpose  to  which  it  has  to  be 
applied,  we  are  able  to  understand  how  much  besides 
mere  energy  goes  to  the  making  of  his  art.  It  is 
scarcely  wonderful  that  artistic  effort  should  at  last 
be  gaining  the  real  a[)preciation  of  the  public,  when 
our  artists  are  so  able  and  so  enthusiastic. 
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Thx\nks  to  such  artists  as  MM.  Clras- 
sct,  Henri  Riviere,  Cheret,  Auriol,  and  Steinlen,  to 
whom,  for  some  years  past,  intelHgent  music  pub- 
lishers have  had  the  good  sense  to  entrust  the 
illustration,  or  rather  the  decoration,  of  their  publi- 
cations— the  artistic  value  of  which  often  enough 
lies  solely  in  the  draughtsman's  skill,  as  exemplified 
on  the  covers  of  these  songs,  scores,  piano  pieces, 
waltzes,  and  tjuadrilles — thanks  to  them  the  history 
of  the  "  apjilied  engraving  " — if  one  may  so  express 
it — is  in  course  of  being  enriched  by  yet  another 
chapter. 

But  interesting  as  these  things  may  appear, 
praiseworthy  as  may  be  the  spirit  shown  by  certain 
publishers  in  supporting  this  movement,  I  cannot 
rid  my  mind  of  a  somewhat  nu-lanilioly  reflection 
inspired  l)y  the  general  ten<lency  of  things  pertain- 
ing tu  applied  art  at  the  present  time. 

Among  the  numherlcss  reproaches  sadly  urged 
against  this  d\ing  (  entur\'  oni-  at  least  must  hence- 
forth be  blottid  out.  Xii,  (lur  age  can  no  longer 
be  justly  accuseil  of  having  opjjosed  the  diffusion 
of  art  in  any  one  of  its  many  varieties,  of  having 
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impeded  its  entry  into  any  one  of  the  various 
branches  of  human  activity  and  everyday  life.  On 
the  contrary ;  indeed,  you  will  soon  find  that 
minority  which  nothing  ever  satisfies  proclaimil^g 
that  matters  have  been  overdone  in  this  direction, 
and  that  the  methods  employed  to  make  up  for 
the  indifference  of  past  generations  will  end  in 
rendering  the  expiation  worse  than  the  original 
offence.  The  day  will  come  when,  without  exag- 
geration, one  may  parody  the  well-known  cry : 
"  Que  d'art !  Que  d'art !  "  By  dint  of  striving  to 
introduce  art  everywhere  we  have  succeeded  in 
having  rather  too  much  of  it. 

Can  it  be  said  that  taste  has  advanced  as  much 
as  people  think,  that  public  intelligence  has  become 
refined  to  the  extent  we  pretend?  Unfortunately, 
no  !  It  is  only  a  matter  of  fashion  after  all,  and  the 
proof  of  this  has  once  more  burst  upon  us  only 
recently.  It  may  well  be  that  certain  classes  are 
no  longer  content  to  live  amid  the  sumptuous 
horrors,  the  oriental  rubbish  from  the  bazaars,  the 
mediiuval  bric-a-hi-ai,  in  which  they  delighted  in 
their  youth  ;  it  may  be  too  that  these  same  classes 
prefer  now  liut.  you  may  be  sure,  not  for  artistic 
reasons  -  to  hang  on  their  walls,  say,  a  dry-point  by 
Ilelleu  instead  of  some  inferior  etching  "after" 
the  latest  patriotic  or  anecdotic  sensation  from  the 
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Salon  ;  that  they  now  like  to  liglnen  up  by  an 
impressionist  canvas  the  room  once  adorned  by 
one  of  Vibert's  Cardinals  or  one  of  Beraud's 
Parisiennes.  Granted  that  all  this  is  so,  how  does 
it  prove  that  the  level  of  artistic  comprehension 
has  been  raised?  The  bursts  of  idiotic  laughter 
which  greeted  Rodin's  Balzac  suffice  to  show  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  prove,  moreover,  that 
when  the  public  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
work  of  genuine  originality  and  power  they  are  just 
as  much  puzzled,  just  as  incapable  of  understand- 
ing its  meaning  as  they  were  half  a  century  ago. 

However  it  be,  we  are  now  inundated,  o^•er- 
whelmed  with  art !  Everything  is  labelled  with  the 
divine  word.  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  !  We 
have  our  "artistic"  furniture,  our  "artistic"  china, 
our  "artistic"  cooking  ranges,  our  "artistic"  dress- 
ing-rooms, not  to  mention  our  artistic  bank-notes, 
postage-stamps,  coins,  postcards  and  motor-cars  ! 
When  are  we  to  rejoice  in  "  art  "  boots  and  "  art  " 
hats  ?  Our  forefathers  of  bygone  days,  who  lie- 
queathed  to  us  the  loveliest  things,  the  most 
exquisite  little  masterpieces  of  applied    art,    little 


ilreamt  as  they  wrought  their  ironwork  with  that 
logical  grace  and  suppleness  we  know  so  well,  or 
fashioned  those  beautiful  e.xamples  of  printing  seen 
in  their  books,  that  they  were  "  art  "  ironworkers 
or  "art"  publishers.  They  simijjy  exercised  the 
crafts  they  knew  from  end  to  end,  and  this 
thoroughgoing  knowledge  it  was  that  made  them 
the  unwitting  artists  they  showed  themselves  to  be. 
It  was  their  grasp  of  all  the  mysteries  of  their  call- 
ing, their  ability  to  utilise  all  the  resources  of  their 
material,  that  enabled  them  to  produce  works  com- 
plete and  definite  of  their  kind.  They  would  have 
shrugged  their  shoulders  had  anyone  suggested  to 
them  that  the  chairs  or  the  tables  or  the  pots  or 
the  pans  or  the  keys  which  we  jealously  preserve  in 
the  show-cases  of  our  museums  were  "  art  "  chairs, 
or  "art "  tables,  and  so  on. 

People  will  not  realise  sufficiently  this  absolute 
truth — as  it  seems  to  me — that  art  is  not  a  condi- 
ment designed  to  cover  the  defects  of  the  dish  that 
has  failed.  Impotent  to  produce  works  which 
shall  naturally,  of  themselves,  be  works  of  art,  we 
strive    uur    utmost    to    find    recipes    and    formula; 
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by  means  of  which  we  may  artificially  produce  the  of  C.aspare  Spontini  would  seem  ridiculous  enough 
effects  demanded  by  the  exigences  of  the  moment,  now,  with  its  wreath  of  roses  at  the  head  of  the 
But  for  all  that  our  mechanical  processes  of  gener-  page  crowning  a  group  formed  of  Time  and  Cupid, 
ation   and    fecundation    can    never    come   up   to      and  below  a  mortuary  monument  surmounted  by 

an  urn.  It  is  exquisite,  nevertheless,  and  breathes 
an  uld-world  perfume  full  of  charm.  The  litho- 
graphs by  Celestin  Nanteuil  for  F^licien  David's 
Christophe  Colomb,  those  for  the  Album  dc  Chant 
dc  la  France Musicale  ( 1 842  ),in  which  we  find  La  Pie- 
monfaise,  Le  Foil  d' Amour,  and  La  JVili,  like  the 
illustrations  done  by  Hippolyte  Bellange  for  certain 
son^s  by  Romagnesi — La  jeune  hidienne,  for  in- 
stance— and  the  innumerable  series  of  plates  de- 
signed by  Chatignieres  thirty  years  ago,  have  merely 
an  historical  interest  for  us  to-day.     Our  modern 


Nature.     Why  should  art  be  regarded  as  anything 

other  than  natural  ?     Art  is  the  simple  flower  that 

springs  to  life,  and  grows  and  blooms  and  renews 

itself;  and  all  the  wi.sdom  of  all  the  professors  of 

esthetics  will  not  advance  its  expansion  by    one 

moment. 

Here  I  bring  to  a  close  these  general  reflections, 

leaving  it  to  my  readers  to  round  them  off  and  to 

deduce  therefrom    the    ideas    they    may    possibly 

suggest.      It    will    be    seen    that    they   are    not  so 
inappropriate  here  as  they  might  seem  to  be. 

The  idea  of  decorating  by  illustration  the  covers  processes  of  reproduction  have  accustomed  us  to 
of  musical  pieces  is  not  new ;  its  present  applica-  such  perfection  that  we  cannot  help  smiling  at 
tion  is  simply  borrowed  to  suit  the  taste  and  the  these  feeble  imageries,  in  which  one  seldom— very 
fashion  of  the  hour.  We  could  hardly  tolerate  seldom— finds  the  slightest  sense  of  fitnes.s.  The 
nowadays  the  vignettes,  the  divided  frontispieces,  majority  of  the  draughtsmen  who  provided  draw- 
er the  liors-texks  with  which  the  song  albums  from  ings  for  the  publishers  of  the  period  were  artists 
the  commencement  of  the  century  until  quite  of  so  poor  a  type  that  nothing  of  any  interest  could 
recent  years  were  "  embellished."  The  collection  reasonably  have  been  expected  of  them.  To  be 
of  Soisafions  donees,   mclancoliques   et  douloiireiises      sure,   the    fashion    in   this   respect   has   not  greatly 
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changed  since  then,  for  the  bulk  of  the  work  of 
this  kind  being  produced  now  is  perhaps  inferior 
even  to  that  of  years  ago,  being  more  pretentious 
and  more  vulgar.  Publishers  of  music  and  pub- 
lishers of  books  are  all  of  the  same  fiimily — with 
some  few  exceptions — happily  growing  more 
numerous  every  day ;  and  to  these  exceptions  we 
may  devote  our  attention. 

To  the  firm  of  Hartmann  belongs  the  credit  ot 
having  made  the  first  attempt  to  improve  matters, 
by  engaging  the  services  of  an  artist  whose  ability 
is  incontestable — however  harmful  may  have  been 
the  influence  he  has  had  upon  the  decorative  art 
movement  in  France — I  mean  M.  Grasset.  The 
score  of  Massenet's  Marion  had  already  been  issued 
by  the  firm  in  most  artistic  and  attractive  form,  with 
drawings  by  Paul  Avril,  the  cardboard  cover  being 
in  imitation  of  the  beautiful  eighteenth-century 
bindings.  I'he  eflect  was  charming  and  the  success 
enormous.  Then  came  M.  Grasset,  who  ornamented 
Esclarmonde  with  truly  exquisite  art,  revealing  the 
antique   style  in   which    the   author  of  the  Qi/af/r 


^ils  iTAymoH  so  greatly  excels.  His  drawings  thus 
harmonised  wonderfully  well  with  the  flowery  Byzan- 
tism  of  M.  Massenet.  The  example  once  set,  the 
large  musical  publishers  were  bound  to  follow  suit, 
and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  outdone  ;  and  thus 
the  movement  grew.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
presently  how  the  course  of  this  movement  was 
directed  by  the  abilities  of  two  artists  of  the  first 
rank,  and  to  make  it  clear  how  desirable  it  is,  now 
that  its  success  is  complete,  that  efforts  should  be 
made  in  other  directions. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  most  character- 
istic works  of  this  kind  are  the  illustrations  by  M. 
Rochegrosse  for  the  scores  of  Wagner  and  Saint- 
Saens,  published  by  the  firm  of  Durand,  for  Paul 
Vidal's  song  Les  Baisers,  and  those  of  M.  Ray  for 
the  same  composer's  Eros,  A^oel,  and  La  Chan- 
son de  r Aj-quebitsier  i  also  the  frontispieces  by  M. 
Alphonse  de  Neuville  and  M.  Clairin  for  Etienne 
Marcel  and  Samson  et  Dalila ;  M.  Grasset's  La 
I'alkyrie  :  M.  Lucien  Metivet's  Lsoli?ie  and  Le  Rcve  ; 
M.    lules   Cheret's   numerous  series  of  covers  (in 
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lithograph)  {ox  L lie  /wu reuse,  Espaiia,  Fraiifoise  /es 
Bas  bletis,  the  Valse  des  Blondes,  and  Alyrtille,  for 
the  Chanson  des  Joujoitx,  and  for  Bruneau's  Mes- 
sidor ;  the  drawings  by  Besnard  to  illustrate  Baude- 
laire's poems,  set  to  music  by  Gustave  Charpentier  ; 
those  of  Jean  Veber  for  Thais,  those  of  (Mraldon 
for  several  sets  of  piano  pieces  ;  Carloz  Schwabe's 
design  for  Fervaal,  by  D'lnd)^  Moreau-Nelaton's 
beautiful  and  expressive  lithographs  for  the  Chemin 
de  Croix,  by  Alexandre  Georges  ;  the  reproductions 
of  certain  fragments  from  the  Salle  Dieulafoy,  in 
the  Louvre,  for  Les  Perses,  by  Xavier  Leroux  ;  the 
gaufred  lithograph  in  colours  by  Alexandre  Char- 
pentier and  Signac's  drawing  for  Gabriel  Fabre's 
melodies ;    a   series  of  reproductions  of  coloured 


with 
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plates  of  the  last  century  for  the  i)ianoforte  pieces 
and  songs  by  M.  Leroux  ;  together  with  the  orna- 
mental designs  and  the  frontispieces  adorning  Z^  Cid, 
Le  Mage,  Werther,  Helle,  &c.  This  already  long 
list  is  of  course  quite  incomplete  without  prominent 
mention  of  the  all-essential  contributions  by  Wil- 
lette,  Henri  Riviere,  Steinlen,  and  Georges  Auriol. 
M.  Paul  Vidal's  Pierrot  Assassin,  W'ormser'sZ'^;;- 
fant  Prodigue  and  L'Efoi/e,  and  M.  Paul  Delmet's 
two  collections  of  Chansons  and  Nouvelles  Chansons 
have  inspired  that  delightful  artist  Willette  with 
some  of  his  most  charming  fancies.  This  alert  and 
sprightly  draughtsman  expresses  himself  in  these 
pages,  marked  by  a  touch  of  delicate  melancholy, 
freedom  and  a  fancifulness  calculated  to 
astonish  those  who  are  not 
intimately  acquainted  with 
his  work.  His  illustrations 
of  Delmet's  Le  Vieux  Men- 
diant.  La  Ronde,  and  Le 
I  'ieuxPrunier  (in  Nouvelles 
Chansons)  are  genuine  little 
masterpieces. 

Henri  Riviere  occupies 
the  foremost  place  among 
music  illustrators.  He  has 
discovered  a  new  aspect 
of  things  in  his  albums — 
the  Ma  re  he  a  fP/oik, 
L' Enfant  Prodigue,  Clair 
de  Lune,  and  Le  Juif  Er- 
rant— the  last  of  which  lias 
just  appeared  —  illustrated 
with  coloured  lithographs, 
admirably  reproduced  by 
the  fn-m  of  Verneau,  and 
representing  the  ombres 
ehinoises  scenes  which  matle 
the  fortune  of  the  "  Ghat 
Noir."  These  are  the  work 
of  a  true  artist,  and  one  of 
the  highest  class,  posses- 
sing an  impeccable  tech- 
nique, animated  by  a  strong 
and  sincere  sense  of  nature, 
and  devoted  to  the  tleco- 
rative  interjiretalion  of  land- 
scape. 

.Steinlen,  in  his  two 
albums,  Chansons  de 
Penimes  (see  Thk  Studio, 
January,  1898),  and  Chan- 
sons de  Afontniartre,  both 
published  by  Enoch  iV  Co. 
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— the  latter  quite  recently,  together  with  Chansons 
du  Qiiartier  Latin,  illustrated  in  somewhat  inferior 
fashion,  by  Balluriau — asserts  his  ability  in  truly 
authoritative  style.  Such  works  as  Mai  (T Amour, 
Gai  Pinson,  Envoi  de  Fleurs,  and  Le  Chanteur  dcs 
Bois  (in  the  Chansons  de  Montmartre),  like  the 
cover  of  the  collection  itself,  show  in  all  their  force 
the  suppleness,  the  acute  perception,  the  intense 
variety  of  his  pencil.  To  the  title  of  each  of  these 
songs  he  has  devoted  a  pen  landscape  showing,  in 
vivacious  and  characteristic  lines,  some  "  bit "  of 
this  Montmartre  of  which  so  much  is  sung.  Among 
many  other  things  from  his  hand  must  be  men- 
tioned the  covers  of  Chanson  crepusculaiir,  La  Ljal- 
lade  du  Desespcre,  and  Pourquoi  files-tu  1 

Georges  Auriol,  for  his  part,  seems  to  keep  further 
away  from  actual  life,  and  to  be  chiefly  anxious 
for  decorative  effect.  He  designs  the  lettering 
and  the  ornamentation  of  Henri  Riviere's  albums  ; 
and  in  this  he  really  excels.  For  the  Chansons 
d'Ecosse  et  de  Bretagne,  for  the  Chansons  Fleu/ies, 
for  Claudius  Blanc's  Sainte-Geneviive  de  Paris,  and 
for  the  Vieilles  Chansons  de  France,  and  (latterly)  for 


Trabaledo's  songs  for  Georges  Enesco's  works  and 
those  of  Richard  Mandl,  he  has  produced  most  suc- 
cessful covers,  some  with  subjects  in  colours  of  most 
decorative  effect,  and  others  with  ornamentations  and 
lettering  treated  in  very  original  and  lucid  fashion. 

Such,  then,  have  been  the  results  of  this  move- 
ment of  which,  in  necessarily  incomplete  and  hasty 
manner,  I  have  attempted  to  point  out  the  leading 
features.  It  will  be  remarked  that  music  is  almost 
always  illustrated  by  means  of  subject-drawings 
adorning  the  cover,  and  those  very  artists  who  seem 
just  the  most  clearly  fitted  to  attempt  something 
further  seem  fearful  of  risking  it.  Therefore,  all  this 
work  remains  simply  "  illustration  "  in  the  unfavour- 
able sense  of  the  word.  There  is  not  suflicient 
accord  between  the  special  purpose  the  drawing 
should  accomplish  and  the  actual  conception  of 
that  drawing.  Apart  from  the  music  there  remains 
nothing  but  an  album  of  lithographs. 

Henri  Riviere  and  Georges  Auriol  arc  the  only 
artists  who  have  attempted  to  achieve  something  in 
the  way  of  a  closer  union  between  the  music  and  the 
drawing,  but   even   this   is   not   enough.      It  is  the 
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music  itself — the  page  on  which  it  is  scored  — that 
should  be  decorated,  although  not  perhaps  in  the 
regular  preconceived  manner  adopted  in  book  illus- 
tration. The  Middle  Ages  which  have  bequeathed 
to  us  the  perfect  and  final  example  of  all  that 
human  imagination  can  produce  in  the  way  of 
applied  art,  found  in  their  antiphonaries  a  means  of 
illustrating  music  by  a  special  employment  of  orna- 
mentation. The  principle  seems  excellent,  and  I 
cannot  see  why  M.  Georges  Auriol,  who  is  par- 
ticularly e(iiii])ped  for  the  task,  should  not  endeavour 
to  revive  it  in  the  light  of  modern  requirements. 
Until  such  time  as  the  illustration  of  music  does 
not  go  hand-in-hand  with  music  itself — and  I  do 
not  di.sguise  the  fact  that  the  combination  is  full  of 
dangers — it  will  be  nothing  but  a  vain  imagery, 
however  ex(iuisite  and  expressive  and  original 
may  l>e  the  work  of  the  various  draughtsmen  and 
artists. 
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In  view  of  the  wide  interest  aroused  in  the 
methods  of  Japanese  wood-carvt-rs  by  the  pub- 
lication in  The  Studio  (Vol.  \'.)  of  the  articles 
dealing  with  the  subject,  it  has  been  decided  to  re- 
issue the  series  in  handbook  form,  with  additional 
text  and  illu.strations. 
9« 


Twice  before  examples  of  the  now 
famous  arras  tapestry  made  after  designs  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne- Tones  for  Stanmore  Hall,  have 
been  pictured  in  The  Studio.  The  first  time  in 
connection  with  an  article  on  Artistic  Houses 
(September  1893)  ;  the  second  (July  1894)  as- 
illustrations  to  an  interview  with  William  Morris, 
on  the  revival  of  Tapestry  Weaving.  But  at 
neither  date  was  the  series  so  complete  that  the 
whole  scheme  could  be  brought  together  for  the- 
interest  of  those  who  are  debarred  from  seeing  the 
originals. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  1  )'Arcy,  the 
owner  of  the  beautiful  house  wherein  these  notable- 
examples  of  a  revived  craft  do  duty  as  decoration 
of  the  dining-room,  some  of  the  completed  tapestries- 
and  many  of  the  preliminary  cartoons  for  the  series 
have  been  seen  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition. 
^\'e  find  that  the  original  designs  by  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  "  are  not  above  fifteen  inches 
high,"  and  that  beyond  slight  indications  of  colour 
they    are    merely    elaborate    and    carefully    drawn. 
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studies,  which  the  workers  at  Merton  Abbey,  taught 
by  Mr.  Dearie  under  Morris's  supervision,  translated 
to  the  actual  fabric.  These  were  worked  from 
enlarged  photographs  of  portions  of  the  original 
designs  touched  up  by  Burne-Jones,  who  usually 
limited  his  attention  to  the  heads  and  hands,  leaving 
the  purely  ornamental  details  to  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Co.  In  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance's  monograph  there 
is  a  description  of  the  tapestry  so  accurate  and 
sympathetic  that  it  seems  better  to  quote  lite- 
rally in  place  of  describing  it  anew. 

"  The  scheme  of  this  decoration  is  to  illustrate 
the  Arthurian  romance,  more  particularly  that  part 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  quest  of  the  San  Graal. 
The  main  division  consists  of  a  series  of  figure- 
subject  panels.  Their  height  is  uniformly  eight 
feet,  but  they  vary  in  width  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  several  spaces  they  have  to  fill 
round  the  room.  Of  these  panels  it  will  suffice  to 
describe  one  which,  though  neither  the  largest  nor 
the  most  conspicuous,  is  yet,  in  point  of  beauty, 
second  to  none  in  the  set.  The  subject  is  the 
Failure  of  Lancelot.  It  contains  but  two  figures. 
In  the  foreground  Sir  Lancelot  is  represented  lying 
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asleep,  his  back  leaning  against  the  stone  side  of  a 
water-cistern,  his  feet  pointing  to  the  door,  shut 
against  him  and  guarded  by  an  angel  warder  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Graal.  The  angel's  wings, 
blue  as  the  depths  of  a  sapphire,  harmonise  with 
the  pale  blue  of  his  sleeves,  while  his  white  and 
yellow  brocaded  robe  contrasts  with  the  rich  crim- 
son surcoat  of  the  mailed  knight,  whose  limbs  are 
encased  partly  in  plate,  partly  in  chain  armour.  .  .  . 
The  whole  composition  is  in  a  subdued  tone  of 
colour,  with  beams  of  strong  light  streaming 
through  the  chinks  of  the  door,  where  they  fall 
upon  armour  and  blades  of  grass." 

Other  panels  represent  The  Arrival  of  Sir 
Galahad  to  take  his  place  in  the  Siege  Perilous, 
The  Knights  Departing  on  the  Quest,  The  Failure 
of  Sir  Gaivaine,  The  Vision  of  the  Holy  Graal, 
and  a  ship  at  anchor. 

Below  several  of  the  panels  is  hung,  by  way  of  a 
dado,  other  tapestries  bearing  scrolls  with  legends 
in  Gothic  characters  describing  the  subject  above 
it.  The  design  of  these  is  a  thicket  with  deer, 
and  on  the  branches  of  its  trees  hang  the  shields 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  with  their 
proper  heraldric  charges. 

The  illustrations  here  reproduced 
show,  for  the  first  time,  the  effect  of 
the  tapestries  in  silk,  and  give  suffi- 
cient idea  of  the  other  decorations  of 
the  room,  the  lightly-wrought  ceiling 
in  moulded  plaster,  the  panelled  em- 
brasures, doors,  and  buffet,  and  its 
simply  designed  furniture. 

With  hangings  as  sumptuous  as 
these  tapestries  it  is  obviously  essen- 
tial that  the  rest  of  an  apartment  of 
this  size  should  be  kept  simple ;  or 
rather  it  is  more  in  accordance  with 
modern  taste,  for  precedents  to  the 
contrary  exist  both  in  Gothic  and 
Renaissance.  Indeed,  it  may  be  left 
an  open  question  whether  pattern  and 
colour  as  sumptuous  as  are  the.se 
efforts  of  Morris  and  Burne-Jones  do 
not  need  rather  ornate  treatment  of 
the  accessories  to  keep  it  in  its 
rightful  place.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
whole  room  is  a  noteworthy  monu- 
ment to  the  art  of  the  two  great  men 
who  produced  it,  and  to  the  energy 
of  the  f)ne  who  not  merely  revived 
the  ancient  craft  but  reared  up  a 
nunilicr  nf  trained  workers  to  carry 
Ai   sTANMORK  uAi-i.  (in   lis   licsl    tnulilions,      Amoii"    tlic 
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many  works  of  the  decorative  revival,  as  initiated 
and  developed  by  Morris,  there  is  scarce  one  so 
complete  and  so  important  as  this.  For  it  is  the 
only  example  of  a  complete  series  of  arras  tapestries 
designed  and  wrought  for  a  given  room,  and  so 
stands  alone  and  memorable. 


HE    WORK    OF    CHRISTO- 
I'HKR    DRESSER. 


T 

I  It  is  possible  that  many  people,  even 

^  those  who  believe  themselves  wholly  un- 
prejudiced in  the  criticism  of  current  design,  are 
unconscious  of  an  insidious  danger.  Because  much 
of  the  finest  work  of  the  new  revival  has  come  from 
non-commercial  hands,  because  much  of  it  was 
started  with  little  thought  or  hope  of  profit,  and 
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because  the   standard   set    by   amateurs  awakened 
possibilities  in  a  degraded  craft  notably  above  the 
level  of  the  market,  we  are  tempted  to  be  unjust  to 
work  produced  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
professional  supply  and  demand.     We  do  not  ask 
if  the  firm  of  Morris  &  Co.  became  before  many 
years  a  commercial  and,  as  we  believe,  a  profitable 
concern.       We    are    unconcerned    whether     Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson's  bindery  does  or  does  not  yield 
him    a   profit,    because   we   know    that    these,    in 
common   with    other   industries,   were   started   for 
art's  sake,  and  still  maintain  the  standard  first  set 
up,  even  if  the  personal  handicraft  of  the  founders 
has  ceased,  or  is  less  frequent.     Yet  to  refuse  to 
allow  that  worthy  things  may  not  come  from  a  firm 
existing  ostensibly  as  a  business  enterprise,  or  from 
a  trained  artist  whose  livelihood  depends  on  the 
sale  of  his  designs,  is  illogical.     In  fact,  the  whole 
question  is  one  we  are  apt   to 
beg,  or  dismiss  with  generalities. 
Beyond  doubt  those  who  have 
to  earn  their  daily  Jjread  must 
sometimes    accept  commissions 
which  are  not   wholly   to   their 
taste.     But  lookers  on  who  have 
the    unpopular   habit  of  seeing 
both  sides  of  a  question  do  not 
find  a  ready  answer  to  a  common 
protest  from  men  thus  situated 
when  they   ask,    "  If  we  try   to 
make  every  design    that   leaves 
our  hands  a  little  better  than  the 
commercial    taste   requires,    or, 
indeed,  accepts  without  demur, 
are   we    not    helping    on    your 
crusade  ?    If  the  man  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one   grew   before   is    the    ideal 
benefactor  of  his  species,  surely 
we  who  replace  wholly  bad  de- 
signs by  others  not  wholly  bad 
are  entitled  to  your  sympathy." 
It  would  seem  that  even  the  least 
of  these  should  be  counted  for 
artistic  righteousness  ;  and  when, 
as   in   the    case   of  Christopher 
1  )r(,sscr,  we  have  not   the  least 
liui  pcrluiiis  the  greatest  of  com- 
mercial designers    imposing  his 
fantasy  and  invention  upon  the 
ordinary  output  of  British  indus- 
try,  il  would  argue  blindness  or 
piLJudice  to  decline  to  recognise 
in  him  a  very  loyal  friend  of  the 
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cause  we  have  at  heart.  There  is  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  attitude  which  is  apt  to  infect  all  parties  of 
men  who  are  in  the  minority  working  for  advance, 
whether  it  be  in  politics  or  in  art,  and  although  it  is 
chiefly  expressed  by  the  less  worthy  members,  it 
sometimes  finds  utterance  from  more  important  lips. 
^Ve  have  heard  people  condemn  vigorously  the 
American  efforts  to  imitate  (perhaps  plagiarise  were 
the  better  word)  the  Kelmscott  type.  Yet  if  the 
ideal  of  the  printed  page  which  Morris  championed 
so  nobly  be  worthy  of  imitation,  are  not  those  who 
are  trying  to  follow  it  to  be  counted  as  friends 
rather  than  foes  ?  Sentiment  is  nolile,  sentimen- 
tality is  mawkish  ;  and  no  respect  for  a  Gladstone, 
a  Morris,  or  any  other  abnormally  great  man, 
justifies  injustice.  If,  indeed,  any  cause  is  so  weak 
that  imitation  kills  it,  let  it  die  !  A  really  great 
thing  can  defy  the  assaults  of  imitations  as  lightly  as 
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the  more  innocuous  attacks  of  pronounced  foes.  If 
all  we  deem  worthy — the  limitations  of  the  material 
to  the  design,  the  careful  distinction  between 
picture  and  pattern,  the  effort  to  produce  new 
combinations  of  accepted  motives  in  their  certain 
well-established  lines,  the  ordering  of  shapes  and 
forms  to  beauty  while  at  the  same  time  fulfilling 
the  "  n'th  "  degree  of  utility — can  only  be  admired 
when  emanating  from  a  certain  few  we  have  learned 
to  accept  as  masters,  then  let  us  own  we  are  but 
champions  of  a  clique,  and  in  our  hearts  care  less 
for  principles  than  for  ]iartisans  ;  or  else  that  we 
accept  the  parrot  cry  of  a  few  captious  critics, 
and  declare  that  finality  is  at  last  reached,  and 
any  new  attempt  is  flat  unprofitable  heresy,  that 
design  has  said  its  last  word,  and  that  "  art 
stopped  short  at  the  cultivated  court "'  of  the 
particular  hero  under  whose  banner  these  critics 
range  themselves. 

To  put  forward  this  view 
as  a  preface  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Dresser  is  not  to  suggest  that 
his  work  demands  special 
pleadings  on  its  behalf.  A 
dozen  other  designers  would 
supply  the  same  reason  for 
its  pertinence.  But  Mr. 
Dresser  is  in  a  way  the 
figure-head  of  the  profes- 
sional as  opposed  to  the 
quasi-amateur  designer,  and 
is  familiar  to  the  outer 
world  while  the  very  names 
of  some  of  his  worthy  con 
temporaries  ne\er  have 
been  and  never  will  be 
known  outside  trade  circles. 
Yet  despite  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Dresser  is  a  household 
word  to  people  who  are 
interested  in  design,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  appre- 
ciate his  sterling  work  at  its 
right  value.  He  has  experi- 
mented sometimes  without 
carrying  conviction  of  suc- 
cess ;  he  was  among  the 
fust  to  throw  over  the 
bondage  of  dull  stylists, 
and  seek  in  nature  new 
ini)li\es,  iuNti.'ad  of  believ- 
ing that  all  foliage  must 
hark  back  to  the  acanthus, 
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and   all  pattern  find   its    prototyiic    in  certain   re- 
cognised schools. 

In  this  age  of  publicity  the  unrecognised  genius 
is  probably  as  frequent  as  ever.  He  may  not 
starve  in  a  garret,  his  name  may  be  flaunted  until 
it  is  well-nigh  a  by-word  ;  and  yet  all  the  same  we 
keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fi.xed  on  the  "dummy  we 


have  set  up  of  the  trade 
designer,  a  poor  slave  to 
commerce,"  and  do  not  see 
that  the  artist  is  there  behind 
the  sham  figure.  It  is  true 
that  one  whose  influence  is 
most  widely  admitted — Wil- 
liam Morris — is  unlikely  ever 
to  be  deposed,  and  in  claim- 
ing that  others,  Mr.  Dresser 
included,  helped  nobly  the 
work  he  had  at  heart,  one 
casts  no  stone  at  his  memory, 
nor  even  at  some  of  his  in- 
discreet satellites  who  think 
to  honour  their  hero  by  be- 
littling all  others.  But  there 
is  danger  lest  the  work  of  many  a  good  ally  may  be 
forgotten  if  the  cuckoo  cry  that  Morris  was  not 
only  the  greatest  but  the  only  leader  of  the  move- 
ment is  left  without  occasional  protest.  The  most 
loyal  subjects  of  the  many-sided  leader  are  those 
who  recognise  that  few  movements  are  carried 
through  single-handed,  and  that  working  apart,  and 
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in  ways  apparently  unrelated,  most  valuable  service 
to  the  ultimate  conquest  of  ignorance  and  bad  taste 
may  be  rendered. 

The  strenuous  efforts  of  Mr.  Dresser  to  raise  the 
national  level  of  design,  not  by  producing  costly 
bric-a-brac  for  millionaires,  but  by  dealing  with 
products  within  the  reach  of  the  middle  classes, 
if  not  the  masses  themselves,  deserve  very  hearty 
recognition. 

The  Continental  approval  of  late  -  nineteenth 
century  design  in  Britain  might  never  have  come 
about  had  not  the  mid-nineteenth  century  designers 
prepared  the  way.  Therefore  while  some  are  yet 
among  us,  let  us  not  forget  those  who  fought  bravely 
against  the  Philistine  —  not,  it  may  be,  in  the 
position  which  the  public  deems  the  forefront  of 
the  battle,  Init  in  subduing  outlying  foes,  in  cutting 
off  supjilies,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  no  less  vital  if 
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less  obvious.  In  those  days  Philistia  was  in  open 
rebellion,  and  with  its  curiously  keen  instinct 
protested  against  the  milder  efforts  to  raise  its  taste 
far  more  openly  and  blatantly  than  it  now  rebels 
against  the  most  severe  efforts.  There  is  a  pretty 
little  maxim  we  all  subscribe  to  at  present,  which 
tells  us  that  new  designs  not  formally  attributed 
to  the  actual  creator  should  be  regarded  as  "  sus- 
pect." Yet  half  the  ancient  things  we  worship  are 
honestly  referred  to  "  the  school  of  so-and-so,"  or 
but  dubiously  labelled  with  great  names  of  designers 
who  may  or  may  not  have  seen  or  worked  ujion 
them. 

Most  readers  of  contemporary  literature  on  art 
are    familiar  with    several  works  by  Mr.   Dresser. 
One  entitled  "  Studies  in  Design,"  a  volume  of  plates 
in  colour  reproduced  by  chromo-lithography,  may  fail 
to  please  us   as  fully  to-day  as  it  did  when   newly 
issued.     Looking  at  some 
of  these  designs   again,  a 
certain    .spiky    uncomfort- 
ability    impresses    one    as 
their    least     admirable 
feature  ;  yet  even  now  they 
may  be  justly  credited  with 
vigour,  originality,  and  per- 
fect regard  for  the  materials 
for   which    they    were    de- 
signed ;  vv'hile,  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  designs  for 
ceiling  papers,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  patterns  of  more 
recent  years  are  so  appro- 
priate  and   admirable. 
1  low  far  this  book  and  other 
works   by   the   same  hand 
7  affected  the  mood  of  later 

;■  designers  it   is  difficult   to 

estimate,  even  as  a  mere 
hazard  ;  Init  if  the  fond- 
ness for  angularity,  and  a 
slight  lack  of  attention  to 
I  the  detail  of  patterns,  dis- 

\tinctly  admirable  when  re- 
garded as  complete  designs, 
cause  us  to  be  less  interested 
in  work  we  really  admired 
some  years  ago,  this  holds 
good  only  with  regard  to  a 
few  of  the  patterns  ;  for  the 
rest,  there  are  many  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  years 
ssi.K  and     command    unstinted 

applause  to-day. 
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Above  all  we  see  that  Mr. 
Dresser,  while  founding  him- 
self on  Owen  Jones  and 
avowing  his  rcsijcct  for  past 
styles,  dared,  nevertheless, 
to  assert  his  own  personal 
manner,  and  dared  ofttimes 
successfully.  Such  courage 
from  one  who  was  for 
some  time  official  lecturer 
on  historic  ornament  (at 
South  Kensington)  is  surely 
mo.st  unusual,  and  even  if 
we  do  not  always  agree  with 
his  experiments,  we  can  hut 
approve  their  ingenuity,  the 
fertile  invention  they  dis- 
play, and  their  wise  resi)e(t 
for  precedent  which  seeks 
to  revere  the  spirit  of  past 
styles  while  discarding  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Dresser  has  in- 
fluenced younger  men  by 
active  example  no  less  than 
by  didactic  advice.  He  has 
a  mar\ellous  knowledge  of 
past  styles,  allied  with  extra- 
ordinary acquaintance  with 
the  practical  details  of 
modern  industries.    The  two 
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are  rarely  found  together,  and  to  these  he  adds  dis- 
tinctly vivid  invention.  He  seeks  novelty,  however, 
not  only  for  novelty's  sake  but — as  he  himself  has 
shown  in  annotations  upon  his  own  designs — for 
definite  reasons,  sometimes  purely  utilitarian  and 
sometimes  wholly  aesthetic.  A  few  instances  selected 
almost  at  random  will  sufifice.  The  first,  a  dinner 
service,  where,  by  the  simple  addition  of  hollows  in 
the  rim  of  the  plate,  such  as  a  potter  might  make 
with  his  thumb,  receptacles  were  provided  for  salt, 
mustard,  and  the  like  condiments.  The  second, 
a  series  of  designs  for  jugs,  teapots,  and  other 
vessels  for  fluid,  in  which  the  position  of  the  handle 
is  determined  by  observance  of  the  laws  of  gravity, 
so  that  the  vessel  when  full  could  be  held  with 
the  least  possible  strain  on  the  muscles  of  the 
holder.  In  some  decanters  also  we  discover  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  such  bottles,  meant  to  be 
refilled  many  times, 
should  be  supplied 
with  funnel  -  shaped 
mouths  —  the  funnel 
serving  the  double 
purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  liquid  into 
the  bottle,  and  guid- 
ing it  in  a  proper 
stream  for  pouring 
out.  A  hundred 
other  examples  of 
Spencerian  philoso- 
phy brought  to  bear 
on  objects  for  daily 
use  might  he  found  in 
Mr.  1  Iresser's  handi- 
work. 

In  recognising  the 
advance  made  of  late 
years,  we  must  not 
forget  those  who 
jireached  as  well  as 
practised.  On  re- 
reading Mr.  Dresser's 
"  Principles  of  Deco- 
rative Design,"  one 
finds  scarce  a  single 
theoiy  of  good  taste 
that  he  advances,  or 
a  single  ])iece  of 
advice  that  he  ofl\'rs, 
hut  is  as  sound  and 
as  ])t.Ttinent  to-day 
as  then.  If  space 
]icrniitted   one  might 
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quote  page  after  page  and  find  not  a  line,  scarcely 
a  word,  that  would  not  be  endorsed  by  the  most 
critical  member  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Association 
to-day. 

In  other  matters  besides  design,  or  publications 
concerning  it,  Mr.  Dresser  was  a  pioneer.  In  the 
eighties  he  was  the  originator  of  the  so-called  Art 
Furniture  Alliance,  which  opened  show-rooms  in 
New  Bond  Street  for  the  sale  of  metal-work, 
pottery,  glass,  fabrics,  and  other  things,  the 
majority  being  designed  by  Mr.  Dresser  himself,  or 
executed  under  his  supervision.  Attendants  robed 
in  many  aesthetic  costumes  of  the  period,  in  demure 
art  colours,  added  a  certain  air  to  the  place,  which 
set  it  absolutely  apart  from  a  shop.  So  far  as 
memory  may  be  trusted  the  average  work  there 
was  very  good,  and  that  the  enterprise  did  not 
continue  is  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
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was  before  its  time.  For  it  was  alone  in  its  mission 
in  addressing  a  popular  audience.  It  is  tru  ■  that 
Morris  &  Co.  were  known  to  a  few,  and  that  one 
or  two  manufacturers  of  beautiful  things  for  llu- 
house  could  be  found  by  searching,  but  no  window 
in  a  popular  thoroughfare  was  supporting  the 
movement  destined  to  assume  such  large  |)ro|)()r- 
tions  later.  Liberty's  at  that  time  was  almost 
entirely  a  Japanese  warehouse,  and  the  ordinary 
upholsterer,  ironmonger,  or  other  furnishing  trades- 
man kejit  little,  if  anything,  that  was  in  harmony 
with  the  new  ideals  in  domestic  appointments. 

Speaking  roughly,  most  of  the  professional  de- 
signers who  have  influenced  popular  tasti^  from 
Morris  downwards,  have  been  creators  of  fiat 
ornament  only ;  the  invention  of  objects  in  the 
round  (except  in  the  comparatively  rare  instance 
of  an  Alfred  Stevens,  or  other  scul|)tors  and 
architects  producing  designs  for  manufactured 
articles)    has    been,   as    a    rule,    left    to    the    trade 


designer.  And  unless,  by  peculiar  knowledge  of 
the  working  and  limitations  of  porcelain,  pottery, 
glass,  metal,  and  other  substances,  a  designer  can 
think  (as  it  were)  not  in  |)en-and-ink,  or  even  in 
])ersperti\t'  drawings,  but  in  the  material  itself,  it 
is  best  that  the  craftsman  should  evolve  even  a 
poor  thing  of  his  own  rallier  than  translate 
another  artist's  ski-teh.  l!ut  in  not  a  few  cases 
Mr.  Dresser  has  priucd  that  an  artist  may  so 
master  the  materials  and  the  processes  of  manu 
fiicture  that  he  can  project  himself,  as  it  were,  to 
the  potter's  wheel,  the  loom,  the  metal-smith"s 
forge,  or  the  calico  printer's,  and  evolve  beautiful  and 
novel  things  in  most  perfect  accord  with  tlie  pro- 
cess that  is  destined  to  translate  them  into  l)e'ing. 

The  designs  for  metal-work  here  illustrated  ex- 
plain even  to  a  novice  the  principles  of  con- 
struction ;  rivets  are  boldly  accepted  ;  pieces  to  be 
spun  are  obviously  planned  accordingly ;  if  to  be 
wrought,  strength  is  not  forgotten. 
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The  carj)ct  designs,  illustrated  upon  page  108, 
lose  much  in  the  reproductions  through  absence  of 
colour.  Absolutely  orthodox  in  design,  ihey  pos- 
sess the  useful  quality,  exhibited  by  many  ( )riental 
carpets,  of  according  with  almost  any  style  of 
wall  decoration  or  furniture.  Tile  designs  for  cre- 
tonne (p|).  107  and  log)  show  the  modern  note, 
and  one  with  a  ([uaint  ship  and  weird  fishes  recalls 
japan.  And  here  one  is  almost  tempted  to  digress 
be\ondall  limits  of  space,  to  refer  to  Mr.  Dresser's 
visit  to  the  Land  of  the  ( 'hrysanthemum,  and  to  his 
readable  and  admirable  volume  upon  its  art  indus- 
tries, and  to  tell  i.if  the  treasures  he  brought  back- 
to  his  house  by  the  Thames  near  the  railway  bridge 
at  liarnes,  notabl)  of  a  full-sized  replica  of  part  of 
the  famous  lac(Hiir  1  eiling  of  one  of  the  'i'emplesof 
Nikko,  made  lor  him  b\  order  of  the  Japanese 
(Jovernnii-nt.  lUlt  to  ilo  so  would  be  to  throw  the 
subject  out  (jf  scale. 
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It  is  strange  that  one  so  stee])ed  in  Japanese 
art  has  not  become  a  mere  adapter  of  Eastern 
motives,  yet  the  reverse  is  ( onspiciously  true.  Look 
at  the  curiously  original  sha|>es  for  glass  vases  here 
reproduced,  and  )0u  will  fmd  them  as  no\el  to 
Jajjanese  eyes  as  to  ours.  In  potterv,  or  in  metal, 
the  forms  might  be  considered  a  little  oiitir  :  but 
in  glass  they  are  essentially  a  glass-blower's  fantasy, 
and  whether  you  like  them  or  not,  they  are  vitreous 
in  essence  as  in  substance.  To  give  even  a  small 
representative  selection  of  Mr.  Dresser's  designs 
would  need  hundreds  of  illustrations,  and  many, 
tle])rived  of  their  colour  and  texture,  would  fail  to 
lie  con\incing. 

The  designs  selected  for  illustration  are  princ-i- 
pally  examples  of  his  later  style.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  become  acciuainted  with  his  earlier  manner 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  his  published  works 
referred  to  aliove. 
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ROUMANIAN  PAINTER— 
NICULAE  ION  GRIGORESCO. 
in'   WILLIAM   RITTER. 


If,  on  the  one  hand,  (".rigoresro  has 
brought  home  to  Roumania  the  traditions  of 
the  great  French  landscape  painters  and  an  echo 
of  all  the  new  tendencies  of  his  time,  he  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  presented  to  the  world  the  types 
of  Roumanian  people,  soldiers,  and  scenery. 
During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  he 
established  his  fame  as  a  military  painter,  and  his 
name  must  rank  with  Verestchagine  and  Rocholl, 
two  artists  who  have  best  succeeded  in  represent- 
ing all  the  horrors  of  war,  as  experienced  by  the 
common  soldier  rather  than  by  the  general  staff, 
drigoresco  is  undoubtedly  the  first  painter  of 
Roumania.  He  does  not  excel  in  one  line  only, 
but  his  portraits,  animal  subjects,  and  land- 
scapes are  equally  good.  The  breath  of  Rou- 
manian life  is  in  his  pictures,  and  the  Roumania 
of  to-day  will  continue  to  live  in  his  works. 

Niculae  Ion  CJrigoresco  is  a  "character."  It 
was  only  three  years  ago  that  he  found  out  when 
and  where  he  was  born  ;  and  quite  recently — 
his  biographers  being  puzzled  as  to  his  age — 
he,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  bethought  him- 
self, and  found  that  he  had  quite  innocently 
misled  them.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was 
born  on  May  15,  old  style  (28th,  new  style), 
1838,  at  a  considerable  distance  froni  Bucarest, 
between  Titu  and  Gaesci,  on  a  great  estate 
belonging  to  the  Lynche  family,  which  was 
managed  by  his  father.  After  the  latter's  death 
he  went  to  Bucarest,  and  his  education  there  was 
in  no  way  different  from  that  of  other  little 
Roumanian  street-boys  of  his  time,  his  "  studies  " 
consisting  chiefly  in  roaming  about  the  "  mahala  " 
(suburbs)  and  wandering  round  the  hundreds  of 
small  churches,  with  their  bulb-shaped  domes 
and  their  quaint,  dilapidated  cemeteries  scattered 
about  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  the  old 
quarter  of  Bucarest,  which  now  no  longer  exists. 
The  urchins,  or  "  little  chicken-men "  (as  they 
are  called  in  the  language  of  the  country),  who 
paddle  about  in  the  muddy  pools  and  roll  in  the 
dust,  dressed  in  their  embroidered  shirts,  are 
tanned  by  the  same  sun  that  tanned  those  pictur- 
esque children  of  olden  days.  "  (lenius  and 
childhood  have  one  point  in  common — naivete," 
according  to  Ernest  Hello,  and  this  sort  of 
"naivet(^"  in  Grigoresco's  Roumanian  scenes 
always  recalls  his  life  as  one  of  these  little  urchins. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  reproduce  the  effects 


of  the  light  and  dust  of  the  "  fsam  romaneasca  "  one 
must  be  a  son  of  its  soil  and  have  the  perception 
of  this  light  and  dust  in  one's  blood.  Like  Hello's 
child,  Grigoresco,  though  erratic,  is  interested  in, 
and  full  of  admiration  for  all  things,  and  even  if  he 
takes  his  walks  abroad  with  no  particular  purpose  in 
view,  these  artistic  rambles  recall  the  days  of  his 
truant  childhood — and  he  is  happy. 

He  early  proved  his  taste  for  drawing  by  the  skill 
he  displayed  in  making  caricatures  to  amuse  his  little 
playmates.  Obliged  to  earn  his  own  living  and  to 
keep  his  mother  and  sisters,  he  placed  himself  under 
one  of  the  illuminators  of  icons,  who  work  after  the 
precepts  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  and  who  are 
called  "  zugrav  "  in  the  country.  He  was  enabled  to 
do  this  by  the  money  he  had  earned  for  decorating 
the  monastery  of  Agapia,  in  Moldavia,  and  by  a 
small  pension  from  the  State.  At  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  hastened  to  Paris,  where  he  was  astonished 
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by  his  first  experience  of  Western  civilisation. 
Through  every  pore  he  absorbed  the  Parisian 
atmosphere  of  the  period  of  the  second  Empire,  and 
there  by  a  steady  course  of  reading  he  made  up  for 
his  hitherto  neglected  education.  He  is  in  every  way 
a  self-educated  man.  Tired,  at  length,  of  street-life 
and  studio-work,  he  took  up  his  abode  either  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau  or  in  Normandy  ;  he  visited 
the  London  International  Exhibition,  and  England 
remains  among  the  most  agreeable  of  his  reminis- 
cences. He  paid  long  visits  to  Italy,  to  Greece,  and 
Constantinople  :  he  went  from  France  to  P.oumania 
and  from  Roumania  to  France  as  fancy  led  mm  ; 
sometimes  stopping  at  Vienna  or  Berlin  to  study 
the  masters  at  the  museums  of  these  two  cities.  He 
now  leads  a  solitary  life  at  Campina,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent valley  of  the  Prahova,  where  the  one  object  of 
his  life  is   to  reproduce  the  scenery  he  has  before 
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him  and  which  will  delight  him  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  The  fact  that  his  countrymen  are 
proud  of  him  is  the  only  praise  in  which  he  delights. 
Campina  is  situated  between  the  Baragan^^ 
kind  of  steppe  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube— and 
the  greener  plateaux  of  Transylvania.  The  native 
women  and  girls  are  clad  in  classical-shaped  and 
bright-coloured  costumes,  such  as  red,  black,  and 
blue,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  reminding 
one  of  Salammbo  and  Theodora,  and  the  villages 
are  literally  hidden  in  forests  of  plum-trees.  The 
wooden  roofs  of  the  houses  are  supported  by  grace- 
ful little  wooden  columns,  cleverly  carved  by  the 
peasants,  and  round  about  them  there  are  always  to 
be  seen  hay-ricks,  stacks  of  maize,  coloured  gar- 
ments drying  on  the  fences,  and  flower-pots  where- 
ever  there  is  room  for  them.  Higher  up  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  beech-woods  of  a 
density  unknown  in  other  countries,  and 
with  which  the  forests  of  France  and 
Germany  cannot  be  compared.  In  the 
'  "^'  clearings    of  the    forest    one   suddenly 

comes  upon  quaint  scenes  of  half-naked 
children  rambling  about,  gipsy  encamp- 
ments with  their  charcoal-burners, 
basket-makers,  and  tinkers.  The  only 
roads  are  the  beds  of  streams,  or 
rough  footpaths  deep  in  slush  after  rain, 
but^  full  of  dust  after  two  hours'  sun. 
Teams  of  oxen  slowly  wend  their  way 
along  these  paths,  taking  whole  families, 
dressed  in  light-coloured  embroidered 
garments,  to  their  work  in  the  fields  or 
U)  the  nearest  fair.  These  are  the  scenes 
that  Grigoresco  loves  to  paint,  and  many 
are  the  pictures  by  the  artist  that  are 
to  l>e  found  scattered  about  in  the 
royal  and  princely  palaces,  in  the  public 
buildings  and  museums  of  Bucarest  and 
lassy,  and  in  the  house  of  the  English 
amateur,  Mr.  Goodwyn,  the  director  of 
the  Roumanian  bank. 

But,  in  addition,  he  is  a  portrait  and 
military  painter.  It  was  actually  under 
the  besieged  walls  of  Plevna,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fighting,  that  Grigoresco 
chew  and  painted  his  most  realistic  pic- 
tures of  the  violence  and  excesses  of  war. 
It  is  necessary  to  see  his  famous  paint- 
ing of  the  storming  of  Smardan,  at  the 
town  hall  of  Bucarest,  in  order  to  realise 
how  the  most  peaceful  of  peasants  can 
he  transformed  by  war  into  a  fierce 
soldier,  and  how  a  painter,  as  a  rule  so 
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fond  of  the  brightest  and  most  cheerful  side    of 

nature,  is  turned  for  the  nonce  into  a  fanatic  who, 

excited  both  by  scenes  of  bravery  and  horrors,  cries 

glory  to  the  soldier,  whilst  he  inveighs  against  war 

and  the  politics  which  have  led  to  it.     In  a  great 

charcoal  drawing,  A  Provision  Transport  in  Bul- 

™«Vz-kept    with    the   greatest    carelessness    and 

without    even   a   glass    over   it    in    the    Bucarest 

museum^one  sees  the  transport  in  the  twilight 

advancing  carefully  through  the  thick  deep  mud 

of  a  swamp,  putting  up,  as  it  passes  along,  flocks 

of  startled  crows  which  instantly  return  to  settle 

down  again  amongst  the  corpses  that  are  thickly 

strewn    about  in   the  mire.      A  long  gleam   ot 

twilight   over   the   low   flat   banks    increases   the 

feeling  of  weird  loneliness.     In   other  pictures 

Grigoresco  shows  us  the  awakening  of  a  camp 

on  a  bright  morning,  or  else  the  lonely  vig.l  ot 

a  mounted  vedette. 

This,    however,    is   an  exceptional  feature   ot 
Gri-oresco's  art,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  with 
what  pleasure  he  returns  to  his  favourite  theme 
His  portraits  are  also  quite  exceptional.    That  ot 
Oueen  Elisabeth  is  rather  a  study  of  flowers  than 
what  would   be   generally  considered  as  a  true 
portrait  ;    nevertheless,  it  gives   a  better  idea   of 
"Cu-mcn-Svlva"   than  any  other.      The  ( Hieen- 
poel    is    depicted  writing  at  her  secretaire  ;  the 
hues  of  her  bright-c<,U)ured  dress  blend  charm- 
ingly  with  lh<,se  ,.r  the  greenhouse.      It  reminds 
one   snn.ewhat    of    Watleau,    as  do    also   certain 
suulies  of  i.itcriors  in  which  young  women  are 
show.i  en>hroidering  or  reading,  seated  in  corners 
of  rooms  filled  with  interesting  curios. 

Anuthrr  part  nl"  C.rigoresco's  work  whuh  must 
no'l  be  overln„k,-d  is  his  series  of  studies  brought 
ii.S 
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back  from  the  two  small  towns  of  Vitre,  among  the 
copses  of  Normandy  and  Dinan  in  Brittany.  I  do 
not  know  a  single  French  painter  who  has  grasped 
more  eff-ectively  than  this  Roumanian  the  charms 
of  these  little  old-fashioned  towns,  out  of  the  way 
of  the  progress  and  fashions  of  the  day,  with  their 
houses  of  irregular  shape  piled  one  against  the 
other  in  quaint  confusion,  while  lilacs  grow  m  the 
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small   gardens  and  grass  sprouts  up  between  the 
stones    of    the    flag-paved    walks.       Here,    as    in 
Roumania,  Cxrigoresco  did  not  restrict  himself  to 
depicting    only   the   exterior    of    these    delightful 
nooks  and  corners  ;  he  observed  and  represented 
the  special  types  that  frequent   these    old  walls: 
beggars   who    hold    out    their    wooden     bowls    at 
the    doors  of  churches  trying  to  soften  the  heart 
of   the    "kind   Christian"    by    some    pitiful    tale: 
old  housewives  fond  of  their  kitchen  and  garden  ; 
children     picking    flowers    or    catching    butterflies 
in  the    fields;    little   girls    knitting    as  they    walk 
along  highways  ;    washerwomen    on    the  banks    ot 
the     river,     with     the     linen     hanging     on     cords 
and    flapping  about   in    the  drying  wind.     Some- 
times he  delights  in  simply  reproducing  some  old 
dilapidated   piece   of  architecture   that   has  lights 
suitable  for  showing  up  its  mysterious  grey  tones  : 
or  some  deserted  courtyard  overgrown  with  weeds, 
whose   melancholy  sadness  and   old-world   charm 
remind  one  irresistibly  of  the  best  descriptive  iiages 
of  l',al/:ic,  I.oti,  or  Rene  Bazin. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Grigoresco  is  a  flower-iiamter 
of  quite  exceptional  ability.  In  these  paintings  the 
charm  of  his  graceful  touch,  his  bold  brush-work, 
and  his  fine  scheme  of  colouring  are  nowhere 
more  apparent,  :nid  .[uite  make  up  for  the  loss  ol 
interest  caused  by  the  lack  of  that  exutism  ot 
Roumanian  art  whit'ii  so  bewitches  us  in  his  work. 


As   I  have  already  said,  Grigoresco  is  nothing 
else  but  an  artist,  with  the  "  naivete "  of  a  child. 
His  whole  philosophy  consists  in  stopping  in  front 
of  a  prettv  subject  and  making  a  fine  painting  of  it. 
He  has  no  theory  on  art,  and  does  not  care  what 
theorists  write  about  it.     Scientific  researches  into 
the  composition  of  light  are  also  unknown  to  him. 
He  obtains  such  luminous  results  by  such  simple 
means    that  one  can  well  understand   the   reason 
why  he  sticks  to  his  own  method.     The  painters 
who  have    this  primitive    simplicity  of  feeling  are 
those  concerning  whom  it  is  the  most  difficult  to 
speak   without  %ery   fully   describing   their   works. 
They  do  not  lend  themselves  to  any  other  discus- 
sion' than  that  which  arises  between  the  admirers 
and    the  detractors  of  their  simple,  spontaneous, 
;md  unreasoned  works,  or  amongst  the  partisans  of 
the  most  advanced  and  the  most  lachee  school.     If 
it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  find  out  with  what 
other  artist  he  has  jjoints  in  common,   one  would 
name  the  brench  painter,  Adulphe  Kelix  Cals.     At 
any  rate,  M.  I'aul  l.afond's  remarks  on  the  charac- 
teristics   of    the    French    painter    can    be    etiually 
applied  to   Grigoresco  :    the  same  deep  feeling  of 
the  masses,  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  harmony  of 
surroundings  ;    the  same   love   of   truth,   the   same 
horror  of  conventionality,  the  same  want  of  precise 
(,ulhnes,  s,.  that  "the  heads  and  the  hands  of  the 
figures  remain   confused  with  the  whole  painting"; 
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the  same  way  of  treating  the  subject  with  a  rich, 
warm  colour ;  the  same  soft  aspects  of  nature,  the 
same  treatment  of  light  and  shade,  the  same  vision 
that  only  perceives  the  tints  which  blend  and 
mingle  without  precise  forms  or  decided  outlines. 
But  besides  that,  what  a  splendid  vigour  of  touch, 
what  a  triumphal  song  of  the  Roumanian  sun  in 
Grigoresco's  paintings  !  And  what  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  horizons,  the  scenery,  the  people,  and 
the  animals  of  his  country  I  He  leaves  to  posterity 
the  last  portrait  of  the  idyllic  and  pastoral  Roumania 
of  bygone  times,  which,  under  King  Charles,  is  now 
changed  into  a  military,  political,  and  agricultural 
monarchy. 

William  RiTTf;R. 
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IIK  MANCHESTER  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION. 
BY  ESTHER  WOOD. 


The  first  exhibition  held  by  members 
of  the  Norihern  Art  Workers'  Guild,  and  opened 
in  the  City  of  Manchester  Art  Gallery  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  was  looked  forward  to  with  sympathetic 
interest  by  those  who  know  what  discouragements 
beset  the  pursuit  of  handicrafts  in  the  great  indus- 


trial centres  of  the  North.  It  is  now  two  years 
since  this  courageous  little  band  of  pioneers  came 
together,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  to  seek  the  union  of  art  and  craftsmanship 
in  their  personal  practice,  and  the  restoration  of 
common  industries  to  their  place  in  decorative 
design.  Apart  from  such  valuable  help  as  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell  and  others  have  ren- 
dered in  the  formation  of  the  Guild,  it  need  imply 
no  reflection  upon  the  earnestness  and  diligence  of 
its  members  in  general  to  say  that  it  has  been 
simply  nurtured  by  the  enthusiasm  of  two  or  three 
men  who  have  sacrificed — like  all  path-finders — 
both  ease  and  popularity  in  fighting  for  what  they 
believe  to  be  vital  principles  of  art.  Whether  the 
recent  exhibition  succeed  or  fiiil  in  affording — as 
the  catalogue  boldly  suggested  —  "a  fresh  starting- 
point  in  the  art  life  of  the  district,"  it  was  at  all 
events  a  creditable  product  of  two  years'  steady 
propaganda  and  experimental  work.  The  exhibits 
numbered  over  two  hundred,  and  occuitied  a  gallery 
of  considerable  size.  Not  more  than  half-a-dozen  of 
the  exhibitors  can  rank  as  thorough  masters  of  their 
craft,  but  the  work  of  the  beginners  and  disciples  was 
full  of  promise,  and  the  members  seemed  to  have 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  more  recent  de- 
velopments of  applied  art.      In  the  next  exhibition 
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it  will  perhaps  be  possible  and  neces.sary  to  make 
the  standard  of  admission  higher. 

Stained  and  leaded  glass-work  yielded  the  most 
numerous  class  of  exhibits  and  the  widest  range 
of  merit,  from  the  over-bold  experiments  of  be- 
ginners to  the  work  of  so  eclectic  a  designer 
as  John  E.  C.  Carr.  In  this  group  Mr.  Arthur 
Louis  Duthie's  Penance  panel  in  leaded  glass 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  objects 
in  the  gallery.  This  beautiful  little  design  con- 
sisted of  two  monks  with  torches,  their  shrouded 
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figures  barely  outlined  against  a  dark  sky  ;  the  treat- 
ment here  was  so  adequate,  and  the  colouring  at  once 
so  rich  and  restrained,  as  to  recall  the  visitor  to  its 
enjoyment  in  a  way  that  not  more  than  half-a-do/!en 
other  exhibits  succeeded  in  doing.  Walter  J.  Pearce's 
leaded  panel  placed  side  by  side  with  Penance,  while 
only  a  little  less  simple  and  lucid  in  design,  was 
equally  vigorous  in  draughtsmanship.  It  was  some- 
what suggestive  of  a  poster,  the  figure  with  a  lantern 
being  thrown  across  the  foregrountl  with  a  ])er- 
spective  effect  which,  though  successful  in  this 
instance,  should  be  rather  sparingly-used  in  window 
glass.  One  felt  of  both  these  panels  that  they 
would  be  good  to  live  with.  Mr.  I'earce,  in  his 
more  purely  decoratiw  jxiiu'ls  and  dwarf  screens  in 
leaded  glass,  seeiiu-d  to  lia\i-  worked  with  a  rather 
too  heavy  hand  :  while  the  leaded  transom  lights  by 
Andrew  McI'Iuvnoii  erred  in  the  opposite  direction, 
his  efforts  towards  lii;litin-ss  of  treatment  resulting 
in  a  thin  and  soimwhat  wii)'  effect.  The  design 
for  a   hath  room   window,   by   Charles   11.   Bishop, 
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avoided  these  two  extremes,  and  was  both  novel 
and  admirable  in  its  composition  of  two  gold-fish 
with  a  dainty  suggestion  of  water- weeds.  If  any 
improvement  were  suggested,  it  would  be  towards 
the  mellowing  of  the  colour. 

The  metal-work  of  James  .Smithies  was  the  most 
conspicuous  of  its  kind,  and  showed  considerable 
force  and  fertility.  His  panel  in  repousse  copper 
for  an  overmantel  has  already  been  illustrated  in 
The  Studio,  and  the  repousse  plaque  (No.  114) 
was  equally  vigorous. 


Tiles  occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the 
exhibition,  and  marked  at  the  same  time  its  lowest 
average  of  merit,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  design. 
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In  colour,  those  shown  by  William  Burton  were 
generally  good  ;  but  Nos.  18,  31  and  79  were  muddy 
and  incoherent  in  pattern,  the  joins  being  neither 
frankly  recognised  nor 
skilfully  concealed.  It 
should  not  be  necessary 
to  insist  that  in  a  medium 
in  which  joins  occur  at 
intervals  of  a  few  inches 
onh-,  an\'  approach  to  a 
running  pattern  is  artisti- 
cally impossible.  Each 
s(|uarc  must  jiavc  its  own 
sutticicnt  ornament,  stand- 
ing clear  of  the  l)ackgn)und 
and  the  joins  ;  unless,  in- 
deed, the  joins  ihemscKes 
be  utilised  as  centres  in  a 
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repeated  pattern,  or,  on  a  large  surface,  a  non- 
symmetrical design  be  carried  out  in  an  altogether 
bolder  way.  In  Nos.  33,  42,  and  119  this  prin- 
ciple had  been  successfully  borne  in  mind. 

'llie  step  from  tiles  to  enamels  lands  the  crafts- 
man in  increased  perplexities,  in  proportion  as  his 
materials  become  more  delicate,  and  his  processes 
more  coni[)le\  ami  fine.     Only  one  guildsman  had 


challenged  the  risks  ;  Robert  Hilton  sent  a  beau- 
tiful little  cross  in  champlive  enamel,  copied  from 
an  old  Byzantine  model,  and  some  interesting 
Limoges  plaques. 

A  single  case  of  pottery,  by  William  Burton, 
Master  of  the  Guild,  represented  all  that  has  been 
done  in  this  branch  of  handicraft,  and  was  chiefly 
interesting  as  showing  experiments  in  coloured 
glazing.     The  method  was  said  to  be   "  after   the 
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manner  of  the  Chinese,"  and  the  colours  obtained 
were  certainly  very  pleasing.  Some  of  the  greens 
were  especially  pure  and  translucent,  and  the  shapes 
of  the  vases  were  simple  and  good. 

A  table-case  contained  some  excellent  specimens 
of  printing,  and  of  design- 
ing in  black  and  white, 
l>y  H.  C.  D.  Chorlton,  to 
whom  tile  arrangement 
antl  decoration  of  the  cata- 
logue was  due.  An  effec- 
ti\e  poster  for  the  exhibi- 
tiim,  designed  by  Eliza- 
lietli  1').  Houghton,  also 
belonged  to  this  group. 

In      needlework,      the 
prin(i|)al   items  for  notice 
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were  a  charming  little  silk  panel  for  a  piano-front, 
embroidered  by  Elizabeth  E.  Houghton,  and  a  very 
fresh  and  dainty  design  by  H.  C.  D.  Chorlton  for 
a  dressing-table  cover,  in  which  the  poppy  leaf  and 
flower  were  conventionalised  with  excellent  judg- 
ment and  feeling,  and  the  open  centre  was  crossed 
by  the  inscription,  "  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn." 

This  habit  of  inscribing 
archaic  mottoes  or  poetic 
quotations  upon  fabrics 
and  furniture  is  becoming 
rather  a  mannerism  with  a 
certain  group  of  modern 
designers,  and  is  some- 
times carried  to  a  weari- 
some extreme.  Borrowed, 
like  so  many  other  decora- 
tive fancies,  from  the  East, 
it  may  be  impressively 
used  in  ])ulilic  architec- 
ture ;  but  its  value  in  the 
dwelling-house  is  ol  a 
purely  sentimental  kind. 
No  man  was  ever  seriously 
influenced  in  his  dealings 
with  a  hiaf  by  seeing  f/'rtj/t' 
not  want  not  carved  upon 
the  platter,  or  hurrieil  hini- 
sell  licciuisL-  the  warnings 
of  his  timepiece  were  em- 
phasised by  a  proverb  on 
the  dial.  Even  so  true  an 
artist  as  Mr.  Edgar  Wood 
has  not  quite  escaped  the 
inscription  mania  charac- 
teristic of  this  schfjol,  but 


breaks  out  now  and  again  into  such  pretty 
platitudes  as  threaten  to  make  our  arts  and 
crafts  exhibitions  a  compendium  of  proverbial 
philosophy.  The  fact  is  that  very  few,  even 
of  the  happiest  mottoes  and  couplets,  will  bear 
constant  repetition  ;  and  words  that  may  strike 
us  at  first  sight  as  apt  and  beautiful  soon  pall 
when  thrust  daily  and  hourly  before  us  on  our 
walls,  fireplaces,  and  furniture.  There  are  of 
course  exceptions  to  this  general  deprecation 
of  the  inscribed  text,  and  an  excellent  example 
of  its  use  occurred  on  the  cover  of  the  exhi- 
bition catalogue,  illustrated  in  the  September 
number  of  The  Studio.  The  design, 
founded  on  the  typically  English  apple-tree, 
was  carried  out  in  green  and  pale  cream, 
with  a  narrow  bordering  of  orange  ;  and 
on  the  back  of  the  cover  was  inscribed  ; 
The  lyf  so  short  the  craft  so  long  to  krne.  In  such 
a  context  the  words  are  altogether  welcome,  being 
unspoilt  by  familiarity,  and  perfectly  fitted  to  the 
object  they  adorn. 

Additional  value  was  given  to  the  catalogue  by  a 
series  of  twelve  introductory  "  chapters  on  the 
crafts."     The  essay  on   needlework  was  by  Walter 
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Crane  ;  on  cotton-printing,  by  Lewis  F.  Day  ;  on 
pottery,  by  William  Burton  ;  on  weaving,  by  Henry 
Cadness ;  on  printing,  by  H.  C.  D.  Chorlton ;  on 
architecture,  by  F.  Foster  ;  on  enamels,  by  Robert 
Hilton  ;  and  on  various  other  decorative  and 
technical  questions,  by  Reginald  Barber,  Richard 
Glazier,  Walter  J.  Pearce,  James  Smithies,  and 
Edgar  Wood.  In  a  distinctively  "  cotton  "  district 
such  as  Manchester,  it  would  have  been  encourag- 
ing to  see  some  application  of  the  principles  so 
admirably  laid  down  by  Mr.  Day  for  modern 
textile  design — some  effort  to  bring  the  inevitable 
roller-printing  within  the  touch  of  genuine  art.  It 
was  disappointing  to  find  so  few  of  the  younger 
guildsmen  or  guildswomen  at  work  in  this  field  ; 
but  the  poverty  of  the  exhibits  may  be  due  to  the 
peculiar  difficulties  which  the  factory  system  in  the 
North  of  England  has  throughout  this  century 
imposed  upon  the  textile  designer. 

In  furniture  of  the   more  substantial  kind,  the 
oak   settle  and  sycamore  bureau   by  Edgar  Wood 


illustrated  in  the  September  number  of  The 
Studio,  and  the  oak  sideboard  and  sycamore 
bedstead  by  the  same  designer,   were  among  the 
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most  conspicuous  and  successful  features  of  the 
exhibition.  In  our  illustration  of  the  sideboard, 
the  yellowish  tone  of  the  wood  has  unfortunately 
so  darkened  the  photograph  as  to  throw  the  white 
inlay  into  disproportionate  relief.  In  the  original, 
this  inlaid  design  of  lilies  takes  a  subordinate  and 
agreeable  place  in  the  decorative  scheme.  'J"he 
chief  beauty    of  the   sideboard   lies    in    its    metal- 
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work,  which,  while  serving  a  practical  purpose  in 
the  setting  of  the  hinges  and  the  protection  of  the 
legs,  retains  at  the  same  time  an  exquisite  lightness 
and  delicacy  of  effect.  The  carrying  of  the  hinge- 
work  round  to  the  front  of  the  doors  is  managed 
with  spontaneous  grace,  though  the  encircling  frame 
thus  given  to  the  panel  perhaps  suggests  a  need  of 
something  to  fill  the  centre — which  in  fact  was  the 
first  intention  of  the  designer,  and  was  only  sacri- 
ficed to  the  just  fear  of  over-elaboration  in  the 
ornament.  In  the  oak  settle,  with  its  sober  dignity 
of  outline  and  reticent  decoration,  the  ideal  of 
simplicity  comes  nearer  to  fulfilment.  These  ex- 
hibits were  pleasingly  topical  of  Mr.  Edgar  Wood's 
work  in  furniture  design,  and  some  interesting 
architectural  drawings  represented  him  in  his  wider 
capacity  ;  but  the  full  extent  and  value  of  his 
labours  in  the  Manchester  Art  \\'orkers'  Cluild 
are  only  known  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
stimulus  of  fellowship  with  so  conscientious  and 
earnest  a  craftsman. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  oil)-  on<)i  Cor/rs/'onJen/s. } 

LONDON.  —  The  directors  of  the  New 
Gallery  have  shown  a  good  deal  of 
judgment  both  in  their  choice  of  a 
motive  for  an  autumn  exhibition  and 
in  their  manner  of  carrying  out  the 
arrangements  connected  with  it.  What  they  have 
gathered  is  calculated  to  appeal  to  many  varieties 
of  art  taste,  and  to  interest  very  different  shades 
of  ffisthetic  opinion.  The  pictures  by  living  French 
artists,  which  fill  two  of  the  room.s,  will  attract 
every  one  who  makes  a  study  of  modern  technical 
developments,  and  the  relics  of  the  arts  of  other 
times,  with  which  Signor  Bardini,  of  Florence,  has 
filled  the  rest  of  the  gallery,  will  fascinate  not  only 
the  archaeologist  but,  as  well,  the  many  people  who 
are  learned  in  the  details  of  applied  art.  Some  of 
the  best  pieces  of  painting  are  Mdme.  Demont- 
Breton's  In  the  Azure  Sea,  M.  A.  Bouche's  Afoon- 
rise,  M.  Roybet's  A  Bravo,  and  the  portraits  by 
MM.  Benjamin-Constant,  J.  P.  Laurens,  Eugene 
Burnand,  and  Emile  Renard  ;  but  few  of  the  si.\t)' 
pictures  hung  in  the  rooms  can  be  said  to  be  un- 
worthy of  attention.  The  objects  exhibited  by 
Signor  Bardini  number  some  hundreds,  and  range 
in  date  from  classic  times  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  few  cases  of  enamels  and  of 
gold  and  silversmiths'  work  by  present-day  French 
workers  appropriately  complete  the  show. 


LIVERPOOL.  —  R.  E.  Morrison  in  his 
many  previous  successes  as  a  portraitist 
never  produced  a  more  admirable  and 
adequate  rendering  of  a  particulary  fine 
subject  than  his  painting  (No.  987)  at 
the  \\'alker  Art  Gallery  Exhibition  of  C.  C.  Cot- 
terill,  Esq.,  the  first  headmaster  of  the  Greenbank 
High  School,  and  the  past  and  present  pupils,  who 
have  made  this  gift  to  the  school,  are  naturally 
gratified  to  have  secured  so  fine  a  work. 


Mr.  Morrison's  studio  is  at  present  the  centre 
of  much  interest  on  account  of  his  remarkable 
portrait  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  B.  Forwood,  painted 
immediately  previous  to  the  baronet's  tragically 
sudden  death. 


At  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Applied  Art 
of  University  College  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
re-opening  after  a  recess  that  has  afforded  better 
promise  of  success  than  this  fifth  session.  To  the 
already  well-established  courses  in  the  architectural 
studio,  painting  and  drawing,  sculpture  and  model- 
ling studios,  wood  carving,  copper  and  brass,  and 
wrought-iron  workshops,  and  the  furniture  and  fit- 
tings design  class,  has  now  been  added  a  course 
for  stained  glass  and  decorative  design  under  the 
direction  of  J.  Herbert  McNair,  newly  appointed 
from  GlasL'ow. 


All  these  courses,  being  open  for  day  and  even- 
ing students,  provide  special  instruction  of  an  ad- 
vanced kind  for  skilled  craftsmen  and  artisans,  and 
tend  to  effect  a  more  complete  union  between  the 
different  arts  and  crafts. 


The  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  commences 
its  fifty-first  session  under  the  re-elected  President, 
W.  E.  Willink,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  with  a  well- 
arranged  syllabus  for  papers,  discussions,  and  visits 
to  buildings  and  other  places  of  interest. 

H.   B.   B. 


BICRLIN.  -The  great  annual  F,\hil)ition 
of  this  year  tempts  one  simply  to 
repeat  the  comments  passed  on  its 
immediate  predecessor,  fur  there  are 
to  be  heard  the  same  com|)laints  and 
the  same  sharp  criticisms.  If,  indeed,  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that   this  particular  Exhibition  reveals 
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occasional  flashes  of  real  genius,  the  critic  might 
well  be  justified  in  remaining  silent.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  collection  is  the  same  as  in  previous 
years,  the  Berlin  school  predominating  solely  by 
weight  of  numbers  and  not  by  quality.  I  might 
pick  out  for  commendation  the  same  five  or  six 
names  which  maintain  year  after  year  a  reputation  for 
good,  even  excellent,  work,  and  thus  serve  to  prove 
that  artists  of  some  distinction  can  be  produced 
even  in  Berlin.  But  why  are  these  names  so  few  ? 
Among  the  Berlin  exhibitors  this  year  I'Vau 
Cornelia  Paczka,  who  already  stands  in  high 
repute  for  her  lithographs  and  etchings,  takes  a 
very  prominent  position.  She  is  represented  by 
two  large  panels  entitled  Music  and  Darning,  in- 
tended for  the  decoration  of  a  music  salon. 


The  ]iictures  representative  of  other  German 
cities  are  hung  together  without  geographical 
classification.  Both  in  point  of  number  and 
excellence  the  Munich  exhibits  rank  first,  and 
some  of  the  works  included  in  this  collection  de- 
serve particular  notice.  1  )iirs  Iiunidatcii  Sage- 
fields  on  the  Banks  of  the  Fo  is  not  only  the  best 


finest  of  modern  examples.  The  harmony  of  the 
delicate  blue  of  the  numerous  flowers  and  the 
silver-tinged  haze  which  hangs  lightly  over  the 
water  is  wonderfully  striking.  Stadler's  landscapes 
are  sharp  and  clear — a  mode  of  treatment  which, 
according  to  the  artist  himself,  is  intended  to  give 
them  a  wide  perspective — and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  good  examples  of  Dutch  work.  Sperl 
reproduces  admirably  the  cool  half-tone  of  light 
under  thick  foliage.  Hugo  Konig  merits  attention 
for  his  charming  portrait  of  a  child.  Hugo  von 
Habermann  handles  his  brush  as  freely  as  usual, 
and  is  producing  excellent  work.  His  power  of 
representing  the  delicate  charm  of  the  female 
form,  and  by  his  colouring  investing  it  with  life,  is 
astonishing. 

The  Diisseldorf  pictures  include  Arthur  KampPs 
Fareivell,  a  good  work  of  impressive  character,  and 
several  very  fine  landscapes  by  Eugen  Kampf,  in 
which  the  artist  has  produced  a  dominating  tone 
which  Seems  to  knit  the  whole  together.  Hermann 
Bahner,  who  has  already  surprised  us  more  than 
once    with     his    powerfully-conceived     scenes    of 


landscape   exhibited    this    year,    but    also    one    of     country  life,  supplies  in  his  Loiver  Rhine  Village 
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the  delicately  restrained  harmony  of  tone  affected 
by  contemporary  painters  like  Maris.  H.  Vogeler, 
a  member  of  the  Worpsweder  Society,  has  contri- 
buted a  country  scene  of  rare  merit.  A  glance  at 
this  picture  conjures  up  all  the  magic  of  the  early 
spring,  when,  listening  to  the  songs  of  birds,  we 
gaze  with  delight  on  the  first  tender  leaves  just 
beginning  to  hide  the  wintry  bareness  of  the  trees. 
A  fairy  Princess — or  is  it  an  earthly  maiden  ? — robed 
in  a  light  violet  garment,  hovers  hither  and  thither 
through  a  maze  of  young  birch  trees-  which,  i)y 
the  way,  are  considerably  too  small  to  be  in  proper 
proportion  to  the  figure. 


A  noteworthy  picture,  which  at  first  sight  re])cls 
and  yet 'attracts,  is  that  of  Ferdinand  Hodler 
(Geneva)  which  he  has  entitled  Xii;kt.  It  looks 
like  an  illustration  to  some  part  of  Dante's  "  In- 
ferno.'' Naked  human  figures,  which  suggest  that 
the  artist  had  taken  Signorelli  for  a  model,  lie 
asleep  in  various  attitudes  on  the  ground,  while, 
crouching  over  them,  are  ghostly  black-draped 
figures  visiting  them  in  their  dreams  and  slowly 
pressing  the  breath  out  of  their  bodie.s.  The 
exceptional  skill  with  which  the  artist  has  conveyed 
his  conception  to  the  canvas  greatly  intensifies 
the  impressive  character  of  the  idea  itself,  and 
places  the  work  on  a  very  high  level. 


Only  one  painter,  indeed,  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing for  the  Exhibition  a  work  of  a  more  strik- 
ingly impressive  nature  than  this.  I  refer  to  Hans 
von  Volkmann,  of  Karlsruhe.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  few  years  this  artist  has  repeatedly  attracted 
attention  at  the  various  excellent  exhibitions  with 
which  the  people  of  Karlsruhe  have  delighted  us, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  wrong  in  venturing  to 
see  in  his  work  a  decorative  talent  of  exceptional 
power,  ^'olknlann  seeks  his  subjects  amid  scenes 
with  which  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted,  scenes 
whose  lines,  colours,  and  sounds  have  entered  into 
his  spirit.  The  simjjlest  subject,  which  to  the 
ordinary  eye  is  completely  devoid  of  charm,  has 
peculiar  attractions  for  him,  for  he  possesses  the 
gift  of  being  able  to  endow  it  with  artistic  life.  It 
is  just  that  power  which  marks  the  true  artist — the 
power  of  discovering  the  beautiful,  not  in  the 
extraordinary  events  of  life,  but  in  matter-of-fact, 
everyday  occurrences. 


Volkmann's  nw/ifs  are,  indeed,  of  the  simplest. 
One  picture,  for  instance,  shows  us  a  meadow  with 
a  deep  blue  sky  overhead.  In  the  midst  of  the 
rich  green  of  the  grass  is  a  small  pond,  its  blue- 
tinged  surface  gently  stirred  by  the  i)assing  breeze. 
A  road  borders  the  meadow  and  its  course  is 
marked  by  a  row  of  trees   planted  at   regular  inter- 
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vals,  while  in  the  distance  can  be  seen  the  old  grey 
walls  of  a  castle  standing  out  on  a  hill.  In  his 
treatment  of  every  subject  there  is  evident  that 
delightful  sense  of  the  beautiful  with  which  Volk- 
mann  handles  the  subject  just  described,  and  yet 
his  material  is  always  of  this  plain,  unambitious 
character.  In  the  room  in  which  his  pictures  are 
■exhibited  are  several  armchairs  the  backs  of  which 
have  been  carved  by  Dr.  R.  Volkmann  from  a 
-design  by  the  painter.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
this  talented  artist,  the  designs  on  some  of  these 
chair-backs  will  be  reproduced  in  the  next  number 
of  The  Studio,  together  with  some  notes  on  the 
Applied  Art  section  of  the  Exhibition. 

(;.  (;. 

VIENNA. — The  past  months  have  been 
somewhat  dull  here,  after  the  closing 
of  the  two  summer  exhibitions  at  the 
Kiinstlerhaus  and  the  Gartenbauge- 
sellschaft.  On  the  15  th  October  the 
Kunstlerhaus  opened  its  retrospective  exhibition  of 
painting  in  Austria  during  the  last  fifty  years,  this 
being  the  supplementary  part  of  the  Jubileums-Aus- 
stellung  :  Fiinfzig   Jahre  Qisterreichischer  Malerei. 


A  very  good  and  interesting  collection  has  been 
brought  together,  comprising  the  names  of  Wald- 
miiller,  Daffinger,  Dannhauser,  Ender,  Fi.ihrich, 
Canon,  Fendi,  Czermak,  Amerling,  Jacob  Alt, 
Grottger,  Kurzbauer,  Matejko,  Raffalt,  Ranftl, 
Schonn,  Strassgeschwandtner,  Rahl,  Leopold 
MuUer,  Moritz  von  Schwind,  the  landscapist  Jacob 
E.  .Schindler,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Hans  Makart, 
that  colour-inspired  genius  of  quick  renown  and 
quick  oblivion.  His  famous  series  of  five  beautiful 
nude  figures.  The  Five  Se/ises,  have  been  lent  to  the 
Kiinstlerhaus  from  the  private  collection  of  Mr. 
iMiethke.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  has  given  permission  to  exhibit  the  cycle  of 
pictures  by  Grottger,  T/ie  Vak  of  Tears,  belonging 
to  the  imperial  collection  at  the  Castle  of  Godollo, 
in  Hungary,  in  the  Kiinstlerhaus  during  the  time 
of  the  exhibition,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
Karl  has  likewise  placed  the  thirty-one  fine  water- 
colours  by  Fendi,  belonging  to  the  collection  of 
Schloss  Rottenstein,  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Meanwhile  the  architect,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Olbrich, 
buildinii    and    decoratinir   the    new    exhibition 
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building  of  the  "  Secessionists,"  where  the  second 
exhibition  of  the  society  is  to  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  preparations  have  been  completed. 
The  building  is  based  on  an  entirely  new  and 
modern  principle  of  exhibiting  works  of  art,  namely 
few  instead  of  many,  quality  instead  of  quantity. 
There  will  be  large  and  small  divisions,  with  re- 
movable partitions,  side-light  or  sky-light  as  occa- 
sion requires — in  short,  every  kind  of  practical  and 
artistic  improvement  as  well  as  decorative  arrange- 
ments, in  order  to  secure  a  dignified,  discreet,  and 
Eesthetic  effect  in  this  small  temple  of  art,  which, 
being  small,  means  in  itself  a  step  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  select  and  intimate  character  of 
the  art  exhibitions  for  which  it  is  intended.  Of 
the  style  and  character  of  the  building  itself  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  The  forthcoming 
exhibition  promises  to  be  exceptionally  interesting, 
for  the  "  Secessionist  "  ranks  have  lately  been  re- 
inforced by  several  new  and  very  promising 
recruits. 

W.  S. 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  — One  of  the  most 
cherished  projects  of  the  late  Czar 
Alexander  III.  was  the  permanent 
housing  under  one  roof  of  an  ex- 
haustive and  representative  collection 
of  the  best  examples  of  Russian  art,  and  this  idea 
has  now  been  carried  out  by  adapting  to  the  pur- 
pose the  splendid  Michael  Palace,  built  by  the 
celebrated  architect  Rossi.  Not  only  have  the 
collections  formed  by  the  various  Czars  of  the 
present  century  been  removed  to  the  new  museum 
from  the  numerous  imperial  palaces,  but  the  stores 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts  have  also  been  drawn  upon, 
with  the  result  that  the  recently  inaugurated  gallery 
can  boast  a  wonderfully  complete  collection,  and 
one  that  gives  a  correct  and  adequate  idea  of  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  school — so  young  when 
compared  with  other  European  schools.  Except 
for  copies  of  the  ancient  Byzantine  Images  or 
"  Icones,"  the  first  pictures  painted  by  Russians 
apjieared  at  the  time  of  Peter  the  C.reat,  who  sent 
some  young  men  ibroad  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
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wall-paintings  of  a  religious 
nature,  many  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  new  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Vladimir  in 
Kieff.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sketches  for  these  wall-paint- 
ings— which  have  made  his 
name  famous  throughout 
Russia — are  collected  in  the 
Tretiakoff  Gallery  at  Moscow, 
but  an  excellent  study  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Alexander  III. 
Museum  here,  as  well  as  his 
fine  Plashtchanitza,  a  repro- 
duction of  which  accompanies 
these  notes.  In  addition  to 
religious  subjects,  Vasnetzoff 
has  given  much  attention  to 
illustrating  the  national  fairy- 
tales and  epic  songs. 


ing  DuUli  and  rrcrnian  art.  But  many  years 
elapsed  IxTore  the  Russian  school  asserted  itself, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  the  pictures  pro- 
duced by  Russian  painters  were  (inly  more  or  K-ss 
successful  imitations  of  the  Dutch,  Italian,  and 
French  schools. 

The  real  development  of  independent  Russian 
art  dates  fnmi  the  "sixties"  t!ie  epinh  of  serf- 
emancii)atii)n  and  it  is  wortliv  cil'  note  thai  some 
of  the  best  modern  painters  belong  to  the  recently 
emancipated  peasant  class.  One  of  the  most  pro 
minent  is  Victor  Vasnetzoff,  whose  chief  works  are 
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The  Museum  is  also  fortu- 
nate in  the  possession  of 
several  examples  of  the  work 
of  Elias  Repine,  the  leader  of 
the  modern  realistic  school 
here,  as  well  as  representative 
canvases  from  the  brushes  of 
Polenoff,  Constantin  Macovsky, 
Semiradsky,  Prianishnikoff,  and 
Tvarojnikoff,  whose  Grand- 
mother and  Grandchild  is  here 
reproduced.  Landscapists  are 
represented  by  the  works  of 
Aivasovsky,  Archijnoff,  Dubov- 
sky,  Konindgi,  Kisilev,  Levitan, 
Mestchersky,  Sergeeff,  Sud- 
kovsky,  Shischkine,  Volkofif, 
and  others  ;  while  in  the  sculp- 
ture gallery  are  to  be  seen 
some  of  the  best  works  of  the  celebrated  Antokol- 
sky,  as  well  as  others  by  Bach,  Bernstam,  Klodt, 
Velionsky,  and  Beklemisheff — the  latter  a  very 
talented  young  artist  whose  achievements  deserve 
to  be  very  much  better  known  outside  of  Russia 
than  they  are  at  present.  A.   S. 
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^I'SSI-ILS.-  .Among  tht'  numerous  ex- 
hibitions opened  in  the  provinces 
that  at  Charleroi  is  the  most  interest- 
ing. To  lie  sure,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  paintings  and  sculptures  dis- 
1    reveal    too  mueh   of  a  eonniiercial    spirit; 


and,    moreover,  the    majority    of  the  works   have 
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been  seen  already  in  Brussels  and  elsewhere  ;  but 
there  are  a  few  new  productions  worthy  of  special 
mention.  First  of  all  comes  M.  Ottevacre's  pic- 
ture, Un  Vieille  Coitr,  a  sincere  and  thoughtful 
work,  which  recalls,  but  in  no  way  imitates,  the 
beautiful  studies  of  that  great  but  too  little  known 
artist,  X.  Mellery.  Then  we  have  two  land- 
scapes by  M.  Ter  Linden,  of  bold  and  spirited 
colouring  and  broad  and  skilful  design  ;  and, 
finally,  a  beautiful  female  bust  in  marble,  by  M. 
Vingotte.  

The  Applied  Arts  section  is  of  considerable 
size.  Here  we  see  the  poster  designs  of  MM. 
Crespin  and  H.  Meunier,  the  stoneware  masks 
of  M.  de  Rudder,  the  embroideries  done  by 
Mile.  Huez,  the  bindings  of  M.  O.  Coppens,  the 
ceramic  work  of  M.  Diflfloth  (of  the  firm  of  Boch 
Freres),   M.    F.  Dubois'  pewters  (comprising  an 
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inkstand,  some  chandeliers,  a  bonbon-box,  a 
salt-cellar,  an  ash-pan,  a  jar,  and  several  goblets), 
the  merits  of  which  have  already  been  appre- 
ciated in  The  Studio,  M.  L.  Van  Strydonck's 
goldsmith's  work,  and  numerous  exhibits  from 
M.  P.  ^\'olfers,  vases  (ivory  and  silver),  a  ewer 
(silvered  and  gilded  bronze),  a  comfit-box  in 
repousse  silver,  a  timbak  in  the  same  metal,  and 
a  bouquet-holder  in  gilded  silver  and  crystal. 
The  workmanship  of  these  last-named  exhibits  is 
somewhat  laboured,  but  the  richness  of  the 
material  used  is  very  strikingly  displayed. 


VASE    IN    SILVER 
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Hitherto  the  club  known  as  "  Le  Sillon "'  had 
always  opened  the  series  of  winter  exhibitions  in 
Brussels;  but  now  a  new  society,  "  Le  Labeur," 
is  first  in  the  field,  and  has  occupied  the  Musee 
since  .September.  The  general  aspect  of  the  ex- 
hibition is  dark  and  uloomy.    There  are  evidences 
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of  the  return — to  which  I  have  previously  referred- 


of  some  of  our  young  painters  to  the  bituminous 
manner  dear  to  the  romantic  school  of 
1830 — the  obvious  reaction  against  the 
recent  tendency  in  the  direction  of  exces- 
sive brightness.  Unquestionably  the 
cleverest  of  these  artists  is  Konrad  Starke, 
whose  productions  reveal  the  "  interesting 
exactitude  "  which  characterises  the  works 
of  Menzel's  followers.  There  is  some- 
thing attractive,  too,  in  the  dark  and 
obscure  work  of  M.  Olefife — something 
which  will  lead  to  greater  things  later  on. 
M.  Herbays,  who  sends  a  large  number 
of  sculptures,  shows  a  marked  advance. 
The  large  plaster  cast  by  M.  Lambeaux, 
which  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  colossal 
work,  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  at 
present.  In  conclusion,  I  should  men- 
tion the  poster  announcing  the  exhibition 
by  M.  Tytgat,  a  work  curiously  condensed 
and  most  skilfully  designed. 


n.VICRI'.D    AND 
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The  International  Exhibition  of  Posters 
at  Louvain  contains  more  than  1500  ex- 
amples. It  is  specially  interesting,  as  it 
displays  for  the  first  time — so  far  as  Bel- 
gium is  concerned — the  work  of  various 
Danish,  German,  and  Russian  artists. 
.'Mtogether  the  exhibition  is  a  complete 
success,  on  which  we  may  congratulate 
\\\v  chief  organiser,  M.  Bocls,  president 
of  the-  club  styk-d  "La  Table  Rondt'." 
Y.   K. 
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COPENHAGEN.— Apart  from  the 
merits,  or  otherwise,  of  the  pictures 
on  view,  one  or  two  peculiarities 
are  hkely  to  strike  a  visitor  un- 
familiar with  the  "  physionomie " 
of  a  Copenhagen  Royal  Academy.  He  will,  in  the 
first  instance,  note  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
imaginative  and  romantic  subjects  ;  but,  although 
this  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  who  shall  say  that 
it  is  one  of  regret  ?  Danish  painters  have,  more 
than  most,  worked  out  their  own  ends,  and  they 
have,  no  doubt,  their  very  good  reasons,  artistic 
and  perhaps  otherwise,  for  that  predilection  for 
portraiture,  be  it  of  their  fellow-men,  of  home  and 
home-life,  of  land-  and  sea-scape,  of  which  this 
year's  Academy  bears  the  usual  testimony.  Danish 
painters  of  to-day  have,  within  their  own  chosen 
field,  achieved  such  great  results,  have  evidenced 
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such  sound  and  honest,  but  none  the  less  sensitive 
and  truly  artistic  perception  and  rendering,  and 
have  kept  so  far  away  from  affectation  and  un- 
wholesome effect,  that  the  fact  of  their  preferring 
to  work  in  such  close  harmony  with  the  national 
characteristics  of  their  country  and  their  people 
rather  becomes  a  matter  of  congratulation.  Be- 
sides, there  are  painters  in  Denmark  who  not  only 
are  not  afraid  of  venturing  on  an  occasional  "  Ritt 
in's  alte  romantische  Land,"  and  who  have  then 
acquitted  themselves  admirably,  but  who  all  the 
same,  more  often  than  not,  return  to  their  old  love 
for  painting  what  surrounds  them  in  substance, 
rather  than  depicting  that  which  their  imagination 
may  inspire.  

Kroyer  made  honourable  amends,  and  more,  for 

his  absence  last  year  by  sending  several  pictures  of 

great   and    lasting    merit. 

'  The  portrait  of  himself  is 

painted  with  consummate 
skill  ;  as  a  likeness  it  is 
excellent,  and  it  is  so  full 
of  light  and  "  summer," 
bringing,  as  it  were,  a 
whiff  from  that  sunny  shore 
he  loves  so  well,  that 
it  becomes  essentially 
characteristic  of  this 
talented  apostle  of  life  and 
light  in  colour.  Passing 
over  a  few  portraits,  one 
comes  to  his  gigantic 
group  of  the  members  of 
the  Danish  Society  of 
Sciences.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  huge  picture 
is  admirable,  the  audience 
naturally  grouped,  listen- 
ing interestedly  to  an 
eminent  lecturer.  The 
likenesses  are  all  good, 
many  brilliant  ;  any  one 
acquainted  with  those 
depicted  will  know  how 
accurately  and  happily 
he  has  succeeded  in  per- 
petuating their  most  strik- 
ing characteristics.  This 
fine  painting  will  always 
remain  a  monument  en- 
tirely worthy  of  T.  S. 
Kroyer's  excejitional 
genius. 
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In  the  same  room  was 
Julius  Paulsen's  CecUie, 
sitting  at  the  organ,  garbed 
in  a  brilliant,  and  bril- 
liantly painted,  red  gown, 
against  the  dim  religious 
background  of  some  old 
cathedral.  No  picture  has 
been  more  discussed  this 
year  than  Paulsen's  fair 
organ-player,  and  we  hope 
to  publish  shortly  a  repro- 
duction of  this  and  others 
of  the  artist's  works.  Ring 
stood  exceedingly  well  this 
year;  he  has  taken  leave 
of  his  sombre,  at  times 
dull  and  heavy,  colouring, 
and  was  represented  by 
several  delightful  picfures. 
In  his  winter  scene  in  the 
village,  the  white  snow,  the  grey  sky,  and  the  dark 
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figures  in  the  street  stand  softly  and  delicately 
against  one  another.  In  the  Garden  Door  was, 
however,  his  most  important  picture.  Viggo 
Johansen  and  Ancher,  who  both  showed  several 
pictures,  were  not,  perhaps,  so  good  this  year  as 
they  have  been  on  previous  occasions. 


Knud  Larsen's  St.  Hans'  Eve — Midsummer's 
Night  depicts  an  ancient  Danish  custom  ;  there 
is  a  refreshing  absence  of  arrangement,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  picture  harmonises  well  with  its 
subject.  Larsen  also  has  some  good  portraits. 
Professor  Godfred  Christensen  has  sent  one  of  his 
large  landscapes  from  Jutland,  with  the  flitting 
lights  and  shadows  over  the  sweeping  hills,  gene- 
rally with  a  bold  atmospheric  motif.  Thorvald 
Niss  always  handles  his  brush  with  a  delightful 
vigour  and  freedom,  and  his  colour  is  always 
generous  and  often  wonderfully  happy  in  its 
trueness  and  directness.  No  doubt  he  has  shown 
more  important  pictures  than  those  exhibited 
this  year,  still,  his  Forest  Stream  has  many  of 
those  virtues,  which  have  made  for  Niss  and  his 
art  a  host  of  friends. 
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Dorph's  Late  Summer  Evening  is  possessed  of 
great  beauty,  full  of  a  mellow,  discreet  light  which 
suits  the  female  bathers  so  well,  and  endows  the 
whole  picture  with  a  dreamy,  nocturnal  poetry. 
l'',inar  Nielsen's  Blind  Girl  is  a  very  telling 
picture  ;  there  is  something  weird  and  unreal  in 
the  hues  of  the  landscape,  which  makes  it  a  befit- 
ting entourage  for  the  figure  of  the  blind  girl,  of 
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whose  inner  life  her  face 
bears  witness,  and  whose 
inability  to  see  is  further 
shown  in  such  a  simple, 
touching  manner  by  the 
way  in  which  she  softly 
touches  the  dandelion  she 
holds,  as  if  trying  to  ascer- 
tain or  divine  its  shape. 


Irminger's  pictures  this 
year,  as  a  whole,  were  a 
little  disappointing,  when 
compared  with  those  of 
1897.  They  were,  any- 
how, a  very  uneven  lot, 
both  as  regards  merit  and 
subject.  \nCoiiscie>u-e,\hii 
kneeling,  whispering  angel 
has  a  seriously  beautiful 
face,  and  the  figures  are 
altogether  well  conceived  ; 
nor  is  A  Girl  caressing  a 
Bust  by  any  means  devoid  of  beauty 


THE  painter" 


but    the 
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treatment  is  too  sleek,  and  the  picture  approaches 
that  sentimentality  from  which  one  or 
two  of  his  pictures  are  not  quite  free  this 
year ;  whilst  in  another  he  betrays  a 
leaning,  perhaps  unintentional,  towards 
the  frivolous.  Arnesen  has  a  fine 
marine ;  Bentzen-Bilkoist,  Foss,  and 
Schlichtkrull  are  amongst  the  best  of  the 
landscapists  ;  and  of  portraits,  genre,  and 
interiors  there  are  many  excellent  pic- 
tures, of  which,  however,  space  prevents 
us  from  even  enumerating  the  painters. 
Etching  is  coming  quite  en  vogue  with 
Danish  painters  ;  among  those  exhibit- 
ing may  be  mentioned  H.  N.  Hansen 
and  Thorvald  Niss. 

G.  B. 

F^  LORENCE.— The  contribution 
i  sent  from  Florence  to  the 
I  Tope's  competition  for  a  I£oh 
Family  was  a  picture  by  Prof, 
(iiacomo  Martinetti.  Simple, 
human,  yet  shadowed  by  the  cloud  of 
a  great  myster)',  is  this  little  Eastern 
family.  A  rough  wooden  seat  with  a 
dark  camel-skin  stretched  behind  it  runs 
beneath  a  niche  in  the  glaringly  white- 
washed wall  of  an  Oriental  cottage.  The 
(^hild,  about  six  years  of  age,  has  climbed 
on  to  ihe  bencli  where  liis  father  and 
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mother  are  sitting  to  reach  down  an  olive  spray  from 
among  the  red  and  black  jars,  the  brightly  coloured 
rugs,  &c.,  placed  in  the  niche.  As  he  turns  with 
his  plaything  (which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the 
symbol  of  peace)  an  expression  of  intent  thought, 
almost  of  awe,  shadows  his  face.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  children  know  the  expression ;  though 
we  may  here  read  into  it  a  prophetic  meaning. 
Joseph  gazes  at  the  Child  in  wondering  admira- 
tion ;  but  the  mother  recognises  that  he  is  for  the 
moment  eluding  her.  She  takes  his  hand  and  pre- 
pares her  face  to  the  smile  which  shall  greet  him 
when  he  lowers  his  glance  and  comes  back  to  the 
world  of  human  affections. 


The   e.xecution    is   as  delicate  as   the  inspiring 
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sentiment.     There  are  no  strong  effects  either  of 
chiaroscuro   or   of  colour.     The    relief,    which   is 
surprisingly  strong,  is  obtained  entirely  by  minute 
attention    to    modelling    and     perspective.      The 
colouring  is  light,  brilliant  even   under  the  crude 
white  of  the  wall.     The  strongest  tone  is  in  the 
camel-skin,  which  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  white 
reflections.       The    lightness     of    the    Madonna's 
traditional    blue    mantle,    the   peach   pink   of  the 
Child's  tunic,  the  clear  green,  tending  towards  that 
of  the  olive  leaf,  of  St.  Joseph's  robe — these  are  all 
framed,  rounded  off  as  it  were,  by  the  yellowish- 
white  of  the  Madonna's  wimple  and  of  St.  Joseph's 
mantle,  which  sustain  the  note  given  by  the  wall 
and  prevent  the  impression  of  a  division  of  the 
picture  into  two  parts  by  the  dark  line  of  the  camel- 
skin.     The  effect   of  brilliancy  is   heightened    by 
the   fair   hair   and    florid 
complexion  of  the  stand- 
ing central   figure.      The 
crudeness  of    the    white 
immediately  behind    the 
Child's  head  is  cunningly 
deadened    by    the    halo. 
Being    somewhat    darker 
than  the  wall,    this    halo 
shows  transparent  against 
it    and    modifies    its   in- 
tensity.     

Prof  Martinetti's  paint- 
ings are  not  numerous  : 
he  rarely  gives  us  more 
than  one  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  But  his  work 
is  always  interesting  and 
attractive  ;  for  it  dis- 
[ilays  a  rare  union  of 
pure  Italian  feeling  for 
form,  composition,  and 
colour,  with  the  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  the  inti- 
mate feeling  for  the  sub- 
ject treated,  which  seems, 
alas,  to  have  waned  in 
the  home  of  (Ihirlan- 
daio  and  Botticelli  and 
to  be  rising  over  more 
northern  lands.  The 
Pope's  prize  has  been  with- 
held for  the  present,  but 
the  competition  will  be  re- 
opened. 

;iACOMO   MARTINKTTI  I.    M.    A. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  GLEESON 
WHITE. 
It  is  not  given  to  many  men  in  these 
days  of  narrow  specialism  to  take  such  a 
position  in  the  art  world  as  that  which 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Gleeson  White.  He  exercised 
an  influence  which  was  extraordinary  both  in  its 
persuasiveness  and  its  variety,  and  his  authority  made 
itself  felt  in  directions  as  numerous  as  they  were 
dissimilar.  His  death  not  only  removes  a  man 
of  conspicuous  importance  in  artistic  circles,  but 
deprives  numerous  branches  of  aesthetic  energy  of 
their  controlling  spirit  and  their  active  leader.  He 
fostered  so  many  movements  and  encouraged  so 
many  forms  of  art  practice,  that  he  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  credited  with  a  chief  share  in  the 
establishing  of  that  broader  and  saner  view  of 
artistic  obligations  which  has  made  the  latter  years 
of  this  century  so  fruitful  in  results  and  so  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  The  secret  of  his  influence 
is  to  be  found  in  the  astonishing  wideness  of  his 
knowledge,  and  in  the  amazing  energy  with  which 
he  entered  into  all  those  efforts  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  legitimately  productive.  An  expert  he 
was  in  the  truest  sense,  a  worker  who  tested  by 
actual  experiment  every  detail  on  which  he  had  to 
express  an  opinion,  and  an  observer  who  habitually 
watched  and  analysed  the  activity  around  him,  esti- 
mating acutely  its  exact  significance,  and  separat- 
ing instinctively  what  was  really  valuable  from  the 
attractive  but  unimportant  trivialities.  Concerning 
all  branches  of  applied  art,  and  many  forms  of 
handicraft,  he  wrote  exhaustively,  bringing  always 
to  bear  upon  his  subject  the  light  of  ever-growing 
experience ;  and  the  decorative  movement,  with  its 
vast  possibilities  of  advantage  to  the  younger  artists 
of  our  school,  found  in  him  its  most  eloquent  advo- 
cate. His  own  work  in  design  was  admirable  in  its 
elegance  and  strength,  and  in  one  section  of  it,  that 
of  book-cover  designing,  he  may  be  held  to  have 
set  a  fashion  which  has  since  become  almost  uni- 
versal. From  no  quarter  could  a  deeply  sincere 
tribute  to  his  memory  come  more  appropriately 
than  from  The  Studio.  The  value  of  his  collabo- 
ration in  the  many  measures  by  which  this  magazine 
has  been  developed,  of  his  services  as  its  first 
editor,  and  of  his  constant  comments  in  its  pages  on 
those  current  topics  of  the  art  world  the  meaning 
of  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  explain,  claims 
all  possible  acknowledgment.  The  versatility  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  which  distinguished  him 
have  been  exhibited  here  month  by  month  in  ways 
well    fitted    to   appeal    to   the  widest  circle  of  art 


lovers ;  and  to  many  readers  of  The  Studio  his 
death  in  the  full  tide  of  his  ability  will  seem  a  per- 
sonal loss.  Such  a  man  makes  friends  all  over  the 
world,  for  he  is  a  citizen  of  all  countries,  and  is 
welcome  wherever  the  language  of  art  is  under- 
stood. 


REVIEWS  OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Japanese  Collection.  Made  by  M.  Tomkin- 
son.  (London :  G.  Allen.)  Two  vols.  4to.  Price 
^6  6s. — These  handsome  and  profusely  illustrated 
volumes  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  Japanese 
art,  and  more  especially  by  those  who  know  the 
comprehensive  character  of  the  collection  of  which 
they  are  a  descriptive  catalogue.  But  Mr.  Tom- 
kinson  has  made  them  not  only  a  worthy  record  of 
his  art  treasures  but  also  a  work  of  practical  utility 
and  value  to  his  fellow-collectors.  One  of  its 
especial  features  is  that  each  section  of  the  cata- 
logue is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  dealing  with 
the  class  of  objects  about  to  be  described,  and 
these  are  for  the  most  part  signed  by  writers  whose 
names  are  a  guarantee  to  students  of  Japanese  art 
of  the  value  of  their  contributions.  Professor  \< . 
Anderson  treats  of  kakemono  ;  Professor  Church, 
of  tsuba  ;  Mr.  (lowland,  of  metal-work  ;  Mr.  E. 
Gilbertson,  of  inro,  while  in  addition  to  other 
matters  Mr.  Tomkinson  furnishes  an  excellent 
account  of  lacquer-work.  The  examples  of  signa- 
tures, nearly  1200  in  number,  arranged  under  their 
several  heads  of  inro  -  makers,  netsuke  -  carvers, 
lacquerers,  &c.,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  col- 
lectors, for,  instead  of  being  merely  renderings  of 
the  name  in  the  siiuare  characters  one  only  meets 
with  in  printing,  ihey  are  copied  from  the  objects 
themselves.  We  have  therefore  a  sort  of  autograph 
record  of  the  manner  in  which  the  artist  signed  his 
work,  and  they  include  the  most  complete  series  of 
kakihan  or  seals  of  the  Kajikawas  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  these  being  almost  our  sole  means 
of  distinguishing  the  signatures  of  the  various 
members  of  that  family. 

Another  useful  portion  of  the  work  is  the  dic- 
tionary of  proper  names,  myths,  and  legends 
referred  to  in  the  descriptions,  and  to  this  is  added 
a  glossary  of  the  Japanese  terms  used  in  the  work, 
so  that,  quite  independent  of  its  character  as  a 
descriptive  catalogue  and  as  a  collection  of  beauti- 
ful illustrations,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  and 
useful  addition  to  the  literature  of  Japanese  art. 
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A  Book  of  Cats.  By  Mrs.  W.  Chance. 
(London :  J.  H.  Dent  &  Co.) — The  study  of  cats 
and  their  ways  has  for  centuries  been  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  cult  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  most 
serious  thinkers  of  all  nations.  References  to  cats, 
pathetic  or  humorous  stories  about  their  habits 
and  adventures,  and  gossipy  anecdotes  about  the 
part  played  by  them  in  the  drama  of  human  life, 
abound  in  books  of  the  most  dissimilar  types. 
Mrs.  Chance  has  therefore  chosen  a  popular  sub- 
ject for  her  little  volume.  Her  letterpress  is 
mainly  a  compilation  of  stories  gathered  from  the 
pages  or  other  authors,  strung  together  in  an  in- 
formal fashion  which  is  not  without  attractiveness. 
The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  illustrations,  which 
give  the  book  its  real  reason  for  existence.  They 
are  drawings  of  really  excellent  quality,  charming 
in  their  delicate  handling  and  exceedingly  true  in 
their  expression  of  animal  character.  As  a  collec- 
tion they  deserve  high  praise. 

The  Nursery  Rhyme  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew 
Lang.  Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke.  (Lon- 
don and  New  York :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.) — 
Each  succeeding  year  shows  a  very  marked  and 
very  agreeable  improvement  in  the  production  of 
children's  books,  and  especially  welcome  is  the 
attention  being  paid  to  the  immortal  rhymes  of  the 
nursery.  The  newest  edition  of  Little-Folk-Lore 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  genial 
edit'orship,  while  Mr.  Leslie  Brooke's  delightful 
illustrations  prove  him  to  be  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  subject.  These  drawings  cannot 
fail  to  gain  the  unstinted  applause  of  the  critical 
audience  for  whose  entertainment  they  are  intended, 
and  altogether  The  Nursery  Rhyme  Book,  with  its 
tasteful  and  sumptuous  trappings,  is  a  distinct 
credit  to  those  responsible  for  its  production. 

The  Bible  of  St.  Mark.  By  Alexander 
Robertson,  I).  1).  (London:  George  Allen.) — Ex- 
cellent as  are  the  illustrations  in  Dr.  Robertson's 
volume,  we  must  confess  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  disappointment  with  his  text  and  matter.  A 
guide,  complete,  sinqjle,  and  explicit,  to  the  mosaics 
of  .St.  Mark's  is  what  has  long  been  wished  for  both 
by  I  hi-  studt'iit  of  art  and  the  intelligent  traveller. 
\\\'  h(i|R'(l,  as  we  opt-nL-d  the  present  volume,  to 
liiul  it,  at  all  events,  capable  of  serving  as  aid  and 
avaut  courier  while  wc  awaitcxl  that  fuller  treatment 
of  the  histor)'  and  art  of  mosaic  work  which  is 
understood  to  ha\  e  cm  i  upicd  another  writer  for  some 
years  past,  and  in  wliicli,  |)r(.-sumably,  St.  Mark's 
will  be  treated  in  detail.  Dr.  Robertson's  stand- 
point in  looking  at  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's  -that 
of  the  Presbyterian  divine — only  concerns  us  when 
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it  leads  him  to  tear  out  of  the  Bible  of  St.  Mark 
such  pages  as  do  not  absolutely  coincide  with  his 
own  Evangelical  tenets.  Unhappily,  his  work  is 
signalised  by  many  omissions,  only  explainable  by 
this  reason.  Several  instances  occur  to  us,  but  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  cite  as  an  example  his  silence 
as  to  the  very  interesting  mosaics  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  de'  Mascoli.  These  beautiful  works, 
signed  by  Michele  Giambono,  and  dated  1490, 
represent  the  last  and  culminating  effort  of  the  art, 
and  are  perhaps  the  last  word  spoken  before  the 
mosaic-workers'  voice  sank  into  a  feeble  echo, 
capable  only  of  producing  what  the  picture-painter 
could  .say  much  more  directly  and  simply.  (Coloured 
squeezes,  by-the-bye,  of  one  of  these  panels  exist 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.)  Nor  is  Giam- 
bono's  name  the  only  one  omitted  in  the  list  of 
mosaic  artists  (p.  372).  Rizzo,  Grisogonas,  Vin- 
sentini,  Alberto  Zio,  and  Turresi  might  also  have 
been  mentioned  in  a  book  pretending  to  exhaus- 
tive treatment,  and  the  number  of  the  cartoonists 
(p.  366)  considerably  increased.  At  the  end  of  his 
work  Dr.  Robertson  does  all  in  his  power  to  mini- 
mise in  the  eyes  of  any  artist  who  knows  modern 
Italy  his  right  to  speak  as  an  authority.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  restorer  has 
left  us  710  old  mosaics  in  Northern  Italy.  Yet  the 
author  of  the  Bible  of  St.  Mark  complacently  con- 
gratulates himself  on  the  fact  that  Signor  Saccardo 
is  engaged  on  "  clearing  the  pages  of  our  Bible," 
and  on  its  "  textual  restoration  to  something  of  its 
original  purity  and  beauty."  Those  who  knew 
Ravenna  but  twenty  years  ago  and  can  compare  it 
with  the  Ravenna  of  to-day,  those  who  knew  St. 
Mark's  itself  before,  say,  the  eastern  apse  was 
"  textually  restored,"  will  be  depressed  on  hearing 
that  the  restorer  has  not  yet  got  through  his 
unhappy  work,  and  that  Dr.  Robertson's  voice  is 
lifted  to  bless  rather  than  to  reprobate. 

The  Gum-Bichro77iate  Process.  By  W.  J. Warren. 
(London  :  Iliffe  &  Sons,  3  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C.) 
— Among  the  many  devices  with  which  present- 
day  photographers  are  occupying  themselves  in 
their  search  for  new  ways  of  expressing  their 
artistic  convictions  the  gum-bichromate  process 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  adaptable  and  convenient. 
It  allows  to  the  operator  considerable  freedom  of 
action,  and  it  gives  results  which  are  usually  in- 
teresting and  often  pictorially  valuable.  How  it 
can  be  carried  out  this  handbook  explains  in  a 
perfectly  practical  and  intelligible  manner.  The 
author  writes  with  a  sound  understanding  of  his 
subject,  and  deals  with  details  with  which  he  is 
well    acquainted.     Both  the  professional  and  the 
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amateur  photographer  will  find  the  book  useful. 
It  should  have  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every 
worker  who  is  anxious  to  understand  the  ])ossi- 
bilities  of  photographic  practice. 


Among  the  most  notable  of  the  many  series  of 
illustrated  postcards  which  still  continue  to  be 
issued  in  Germany  and  Austria  there  are  two  worthy 
of  especial  mention.  One  of  these  consists  of  a 
number  of  original  coloured  lithographs  published 
by  the  Kiinstlerbund,  or  Artists'  Club,  in  Karlsruhe. 
Especially  good  among  these  are  the  drawings  by 
Pr.  F.  Kallmorgen,  R.  Potzelberger,  Franz  Hein, 
G.  Kampmann,  W.  Laage,  and  a  drawing  of  "  Die 
Saalburg  bei  Homburg."  At  the  low  price  of  two 
marks  for  the  entire  series  they  should  be  secured 
by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  modern 
development  of  lithographic  art  in  Germany. 
The  other  collection  worthy  of  attention  is  one 
published  by  Hermann  Kerber  in  Salzburg.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  original  etchings  by  O. 
Graf,  of  Salzburg,  which,  in  point  of  merit,  are 
much  in  advance  of  the  work  usually  produced 
for  such  a  purpose.  A  portfolio  of  proof  impres- 
sions of  this  interesting  series  is  issued  by  the  same 
firm. 


Trade  catalogues  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  inter- 
esting productions,  and  when,  therefore,  a  trading 
firm  makes  a  decided  effort  to  improve  them  a 
measure  of  encouragement  should  be  held  out. 
In  this  respect  Messrs.  Heal  &  Son  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  an  original  and  tasteful  little 
brochure  on  Bedroom  Furniture,  with  letterpress 
supplied  by  the  late  Mr.  Gleeson  White  and  illus- 
trations that  betray  distinct  originality  of  treatment. 
Altogether  the  artistic  feeling  displayed  in  the 
get-up  of  this  little  treatise  is  worthy  of  emulation. 
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WARDS   IN    "THE  STUDIO" 
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Sketch  Design  for  a  Metal  Sicn. 
(A  XIV.) 

The  First  Prize  {Five  giti?ieas)  is  awarded  to 
IV.  S.  A.  (A.  Harold  Smith,  4  Fairlop  Road, 
Leytonstone). 

The  Second  Prize  {Two  x"""'"-^)  to  A/r 
(T.  Corson,  8  Blenheim  Walk,  Leeds). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Aberbrothock    (Henry    T.     Wyse) ;    Alice    (George 


Herbert  Glenny)  ;  Ajrose  (A.  Wilson  Shaw)  ;  Cur- 
/ew  (L.  G.  Bird) ;  Dot  (William  Hume) ;  E/speth 
(Charles  S.  Jones) ;  iv/- (George  Quested)  ;  Feraille 
(Jacques  Houry) ;  Jason  (John  Thirtle) ;  Aloon- 
shine  (T.  D.  Bryan) ;  Rising  Sun  (William  Middle- 
ton)  ;  and  S.  P.  (Samuel  Poole). 

Illustration  for  Tennyson's  "  Gardener's 

Daughter." 

(B  XXI.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Hump  (Charles  A.  Howell,  69  Foxbourn  Road, 
Upper  Tooting). 

The  Second  V'S.\l^{Half-a'guinea)\.o  Pan  (Fred 
H.  Ball,  189  Noel  Street,  Nottingham). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Dauphin  {yix?,.  Mary  Munday) ;  Grumbler  I^o'a'^ 
C.  Petherick)  ;  Io)ia  (Laura  Johnson),  and  Jason 
(John  Thirtle). 

Picturesque  Cottage. 
(C  XVIII.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Southdown  (Ernest  E.  Briscoe,  58  Fernlea  Road, 
Balham,  S.W.). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Barney 
(F.  J.  Barnish,  25  Aughton  Road,  Birkdale,  Lanes.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Aberbrothock  (H.  T.  Wyse,  Viewfield  Road, 
Arbroath,  N.B.);  Jonas  {]o\\<\.'i  Jonsson,  Barnhus- 
gatan  10,  Stockholm,  Sweden) ;  these  are  illustrated ; 
'Atheling{'Ed\p.\  H.  Richardson) ;  Pen  Poll  {Sydnt^y 
R.  Jones) ;  Cillguroiv  (H.  C.  Crawhall) ;  Canute 
(Eveline  A.  Brauer)  ;  Ella  ((jertrude  E.  Hayes)  ; 
Pram  (Miss  M.  E.  Hamilton) ;  Kelvedon  (Charles 
A.  Battie) ;  Kailyard  (J.  H.  Hipsley)  ;  New  Sub- 
scriber (Samuel  Towers) ;  Parrot  (Mary  Perrot) ; 
Quill  (Frank  T.  AN'right)  ;  Queen  Moo  (Maude  E. 
\\"hiting)  ;  and  Teal  (H.  F.  Waring). 

Photographs  from  Nature. 
(I)  XH.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Khartoum  (Smedley  Aston,  7  Newhall  Street, 
Birmingham). 

The  .Second  Prize  {Hal/a-guinea)  to  Parmer 
(Edouard  Likou,  Rue  St.  Dominicjue  117,  Paris). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Aefa  (C.  A.  Krii/el)  ;  Fram  (Miss  1\L  E.  Hamilton); 
Klon  {\iixnn:\\\  (lill)  ;  Macbeth  (Walter  Rossiter)  ; 
and  Natur  (Mrs.  Caleb  Keene). 
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Picturesque  Cottages  (Conipetitioii  C  XI 'I 1 1.) 


FIRST    PRIZE 


"  SOUTHDOWN  ' 


SECOND    PRIZE 


" HAKNKY' 
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Aivards  in  "  The  Studio"  Pn'::e  Coiipetitioiis 


FIRST    I'Rl^K    (competition    D   XII.) 


"  KHARTOr:\l  ' 


The  Lay  Figure 


THE  LAY  FIGURE  AND  COUNT 
TOLSTOI.* 
"Have  I  read  Tolstoi's  'What  is 
Art  ?  '  and  what  do  I  think  of  it  ?  "  the 
Lay  Figure  spoke  in  an  irritated  voice.  "  Yes,  I 
have  read,  and  re-read  it,  and  tried  to  bring  myself 
to  take  it  as  something  worth  fighting,  but  I  must 
own  I  cannot." 

"  Surely  that  is  intolerant,"  said  the  Man  with 
a  Clay  Pipe  ;  "  if  it  annoys  you,  it  must  do  so 
either  because  it  tells  you  unpleasant  truths,  or 
distorts  truths  to  support  a  preconceived  antagon- 
ism." 

"  How  can  one  dispute  seriously  with  a  writer 
who  says,  '  People  of  our  time  and  of  our  society 
are  delighted  with  Baudelaires,  Verlaines,  Mor&ses, 
Ibsens,  and  Maeterlincks  in  poetry  ;  with  Monets, 
Manets,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Burne- Joneses, 
Stucks,  and  Boecklins  in  painting  ;  with  Wagners, 
Liszts,  Richard  Strausses  in  music  ;  and  they  are 
no  longer  capable  of  comprehending  either  the 
highest  or  the  simplest  art  ?  " 

"  Exactly  !  it  seems  to  me  a  fair  argument  that 
people  who  love  highly  spiced  dishes  lose  their 
appetite  for  wholesome  food."  The  Man  with  a 
Clay  Pipe  spoke  as  if  he  did  not  quite  mean  what 
he  said  to  be  taken  literally. 

"An  excellently  obvious  argument,"  returned  the 
Lay  Figure,  "  but  not  obviously  excellent.  \Vhy 
is  Burne-Jones  more  '  highly  spiced,'  to  use  your 
own  phrase,  and  therefore  unwholesome,  than 
^Valter  Langley's  Beggar  Boy,  or  Millet's  AFan 
with  a  Hoe,  which  Count  Tolstoi  praises  ?  The 
book  is  merely  the  logical  outcome  of  the  morbid 
religionist  who,  whether  in  Charles  Kingsley's 
'  Hypatia,'  in  the  New  England  puritanism,  or  in 
certain  sectarians  to-day,  would  fain  model  or 
mould  on  his  own  conceptions  of  religion  all  his 
effort  to  save  his  '  dirty  little  soul,'  to  quote  Kingsley. 
Mind,  I  do  not  dispute  his  right  to  his  own  view, 
but  I  dispute  entirely  his  right  to  force  it  on  me. 
If  art  be  indeed  a  horribly  obscene,  vicious  lure 
to  him,  let  him  s]5urn  it,  and  we  can  respect  his 
doing  so  ;  but  I  do  not  care  to  defame  my  ideals  by 
allowing  that  he  can  be  right.  A  diseased  mind 
sees  all  things  askew ;  but  if  we  have  not  distorted 
views  ourselves,  we  can  forgive  his  honest,  if  wholly 
distorted  vision,  and  even  respect  his  courage  in 
giving  it  words." 

"  But    this  is  only  counter-assertion,"  the    Man 

•    "  Wh.it    is   .'Vrl?"      Ky    Leo    Toi.stoi.      Tr;inslak-il 
from  the  Russian  Original  by  .\vi.MER  Maudk.     (London  ; 
The  Brotherhood  Publishing  Company.      Price  3s.  6d.  net.) 
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with  a  Clay  Pipe  observed  ;  "  not  a  real  argument. 
I  wish  you  would  take  Tolstoi's  charges  one  by 
one  and  refute  them,  or  else  own  that  they  are 
irrefutable." 

The  Lay  Figure  laughed. 

"  Am  I  to  prove  concurrently  that  the  earth  is 
round  not  flat,  that  parallel  lines  never  meet,  that 
the  next  century  begins  with  igoi  not  igoo, 
that  to  confuse  didactic  teaching  with  resthetic 
is  mere  nonsense  ?  Why,  man  1  the  rest  of 
human  existence,  if  the  argument  were  con- 
tinued by  each  generation  until  the  world  became 
uninhabitable,  would  be  too  short  to  convince 
people  who  had  taken  the  fallacy  of  each  statement 
seriously." 

"  I  think  Count  Tolstoi  is  worth  less  flippant 
treatment,"  he  replied. 

"  Was  I  speaking  disrespectfully  of  your  equator? 
If  so,  I  apologise  humbly,"  the  Lay  Figure  replied. 
"  To  me,  the  whole  of  the  Russian  nobleman's 
manifesto  is  on  the  level  with  that  of  the  ranter 
at  the  street-corner.  I  think  Religion  and  Art 
are  both  noble  enough  to  be  discussed  with  open 
minds.  If  before  the  case  is  brought  into  court 
your  opponent  says  that  a  mass  of  hearsay 
evidence  he  has  to  submit  must  not  be  ques- 
tioned but  accepted  blindly,  that  the  law  as  it  is 
written  or  practised  must  be  put  aside,  and 
the  case  argued  on  lines  he  prefers  to  lay  down, 
why,  then,  a  wise  man  does  not  go  into  court 
at  all." 

"  Then  you  really  wish  me  to  believe  that  you, 
a  mere  nobody,  deem  an  author  of  world-wide 
reputation  too  unimportant  to  confute,"  said  the 
Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe. 

"  If  you  put  it  that  way,  all  right,"  the  Lay 
Figure  replied  good-naturedly.  "  At  times  one 
must  even  risk  the  charge  of  behaving  like  a  cad. 
If  my  bootmaker  discusses  leather,  I  bow  to  his 
opinion  ;  if  he  discusses  art,  I  wait  until  he  proves 
his  incapacity,  and  turn  the  subject." 

The  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe  put  it  down  and 
inirst  into  an  Homeric  peal  of  laughter.  "  I 
quite  agree  with  you,"  he  said.  "Count  Tolstoi 
is " 

"An  entirely  honourable  man,  whom  I  respect 
most  sincerely.  A  man  that  I  reverence  the  more 
because  pity  is  akin  to  love.  But,  as  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  said  of  Whitman,  I  regard  him  as  a  bull 
in  a  china-shop — a  well-intentioned  bull — but  all 
the  same  not  an  expert  to  wrangle  with,  merely  an 
admirable  instance  of  vital  energy  in  the  wrong 
place." 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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Ceux  qui  ien    I'oiit 
'au  pays  I)E  la  mer.' 


A  TRIPTYCH 


Le  Repas  d^ Adieu 
(III  the  Luxembourg  Museum) 


Celles  qui  Kestent 
BY   CHARLES   COTTET 
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HARLES  COTTET'S  "AU 
PAYS  DE  LA  MER,"  AND 
OTHER   WORKS. 


In  that  new  generation  of  artists  the 
encouragement  of  which  may  well  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  Socidt^  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  in  that  group  of  painters  whose  aim  it  is  to  be 
real  painters,  without  a  thought  of  "varnishing 
days "  or  Sunday  exhibitions,  M.  Charles  Cottet 
rightly  holds  a  leading  place.  He  finds  himself,  be 
it  said  at  once,  in  excellent  company,  for  among  his 
compatriots  are  MM.  Lucien  Simon,  Aman-Jean, 
Rene  Mdnard,  J-  E.  Blanche,  Le  Sidaner,  Duhem, 
and  La  Touche  ;  and  among  his  foreign  compeers, 
MM.  Albert  Baertsoen,  Emile  Claus,  Thaulow,  Leon 
Frederic,  Frank  Brangwyn,  and  Eugene  Vail — to 
name  but  a  few  of  them.  All  their  various  talents 
were  displayed  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  for  the  high 
moral  personality  of  the  great  artist  who  for  seven 
years  was  President  of  the  Societe  Nationale  offered 
encouragement  and  fine  example  to  every  new  effort, 
■  and  attracted  to  these  exhibitions  even  the  most 
antipathetic  spirits.  An  artist  like  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes,  with  his  own  mission — and  such  a  mission 
— to  accomplish,  might  well  have  been  lacking  in 
interest  as  to  what  others  were  doing.  But  he  was 
too  conscientious  for  that.  The  young  artists  who 
went  to  him  for  advice  know  that  better  than  any- 
body else.  They  remember  his  generosity  too,  and 
the  gracious,  kindly  words  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  greet  them.  There  are  those  who  contend  that 
in  regard  to  the  material  interests  of  the  Society, 
M.  Carolus  Duran  will  make  a  better  President. 
That  is  a  matter  which  concerns  us  little.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  conferred  a  lofty  prestige  on  this 
association  of  artists ;  he  shed  upon  it  a  little  of 
XV.  No.  70. — January,   1899. 


his  own  pure  lustre ;  and  one  turned  towards  him 
as  to  the  flame,  giving  out  a  generous,  comforting 
heat.  The  civilised  world  can  never  sufficiently 
mourn  the  great  artist  it  has  just  lost. 

Born  at  Puy  in  1863,  Charles  Cottet,  after  two 
years'  study  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  became 
one  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes'  pupils.  One  would 
hardly  suspect  it ;  and  herein  lies  proof  at  once  of 
the  master's  large-mindedness,  and  of  the  pupil's 
independence  and  vigorous  temperament  He  also 
studied  under  M.  Roll,  and  in  1889  showed  two 
pictures  in  the  Salon  desChamps-Elysdes — LaBonne 
Vicille  and  La  Salle  verte  a  Camaret.  Even  then, 
I  am  sure,  one  might  have  discerned  the  germ  of 
those  gifts  which  M.  Cottet  possesses  to-day  ;  for  he 
is  not  one  of  those  artists  who  bursts  suddenly  on 
the  public  gaze  with  some  lucky  bit  of  artistic  sen- 
sation, which  gains  a  medal,  to  be  for  ever  quoted 
after  the  winner's  speedy  relapse  into  mediocrity. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  and  fully  to  appreciate 
the  ability,  the  beauty,  and  the  honesty  of  M.  Cottet's 
work  one  must  have  studied  it,  as  I  am  happy  to 
have  done,  year  by  year  from  the  days  of  the  first 
Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  1870,  when  he  ex- 
hibited LAnse  de  Toulinguet  and  Un  Orage  sur  la 
A/ei/se,  down  to  the  period  of  his  triptych,  which 
contains  the  essence  of  his  work  during  the  past 
nine  years — all  his  work,  in  fact,  to  the  present 
day. 

Examine  closely  the  series  of  illustrations  now 
published,  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  general  and 
— as  far  as  possible — complete  idea  of  M.  Cottet's 
work,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  his  remarkable 
gifts  stand  out  with  great  clearness.  One  cannot 
be  insensible  of  the  deep  and  moving  sentiment  of 
nature  pervading  them,  or  of  the  intense  emotion 
they  arouse.    Beneath  the  rigid  fidelity  of  his  work, 
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verging  sometimes  on  roughness  in  its  astonishing 
freedom  of  treatment,  one  may  discern  the  very  soul 
of  the  artist,  and  thus  find  oneself  in  touch  with  a 
sensitive  spirit  of  the  rarest  order. 

He  has  not  scattered  his  forces,  but  has  been  wise 
enough  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  temptation 
of  cheap  success,  and  to  concentrate  his  efforts  in 
one  fixed  direction,  to  be  expanded  more  and  more 
by  dint  of  study  and  labour.  From  among  the  in- 
numerable spectacles  presented  by  this  vast  world 
of  ours  to  the  artist's  curious  eyes,  he  chose  that 
which  was  best  suited  to  his  temperament.  Such  a 
choice  seems  simple  enough  ;  yet  how  many  artists 
there  are — admirably  equipped  too — who  are  want- 
ing in  the  necessary  perspicacity,  and  wander  long 
afield  before  finding  their  proper  course.  M.  Cottet 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  avoided  the  tenta- 
tive experiments  which  have  wrecked  so  many 
vigorous  talents. 

The  domain  he  has  conquered  is  vast  and  rich,  as 
everything  is  which  is  near  akin  to  nature  and  to 
life.     This  Pars  de  la   Mo;  of  which  he  became 


the  moving  and  conscientious  interpreter,  this 
Breton  coast  whose  tragic  aspects  and  whose  simpler 
phases  he  excels  in  portraying — these  belong  to  him 
by  right,  for  be  has  made  them  his  by  his  acuteness 
of  vision  and  his  honest  powers  of  observation.  He 
has  discovered  and  placed  in  bold  relief  all  there 
is  of  heroic  grandeur  in  these  types  and  these  land- 
scapes, and  that  with  the  simplicity  proper  to  an 
artist  of  high  race.  The  outcome  of  all  his  labours 
is  seen  in  the  triptych  exhibited  by  him  in  last  year's 
Salon  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  one  of  the  most 
notable  works  produced  during  the  past  decade. 
Cottet's  genius  has  developed  simply,  in  normal 
fashion,  and  he  has  always  been  careful  to  "  know 
himself."  Apart  from  draughtsmanship  and  colour- 
ing, and  beyond  all  questions  of  materialism,  he  has 
found  the  moral  essence  of  things,  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  painter — that  is  to  say,  in  all  he  has  done  he 
has  used  none  but  the  purest  plastic  methods.  This 
in  itself  is  a  fresh  conquest,  on  which  he  may  be 
unreservedly  congratulated. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  him,  indeed, 
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after  his  many  successes,  to  let  his  brush  carry  him 
away  in  that  spirit  of  verve  seen  in  his  early  works  ; 
but  his  conception  of  art  was  too  high  for  that.  It 
was  not  enough  for  him  to  be  a  painter  of  the  first 
rank  ;  his  ambition  was  to  become  an  artist  second 
to  none  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has 
already  nearly  realised  his  aim. 

He  has  truly  put  the  best  of  himself  in  this  series 
of  canvases  styled  An  Pays  de  la  Mer.  Several 
months  every  year  he  spends  in  Brittany,  engrossed 
in  the  wild  scenery  around  him  ;  in  the  hard,  labo- 
rious life  of  the  inhabitants  ;  in  the  rugged  coasts, 
swept  by  the  winds,  to  the  sound  of  the  ocean's  vast 
and  never-ending  lamentation.  Is  it  always  charged 
with  tragedy,  as  he  depicts  it — the  gloomy  coast, 
with  his  lowering,  storm-laden  skies,  its  sulphurous 
flaming  sunsets,  its  heavy  threatening  nights,  with 
the  Spirit  of  Death  hovering  above  ? 

In  his  Vieux  cheval  sur  la  lande  (page  239)  we  have 
a  strikingly  mournful  landscape.  Sea  and  sky  are 
leaden-grey,  streaked  with  livid  lights,  proclaiming 
the  impending  storm.    The  poor  beast,  solitary  and 


tired,  with  bony  flanks  and  old  unshapely  head, 
seeks  his  meagre  meal  amid  the  scanty  wind-swept 
grass.  That  is  all.  Yet  the  work  is  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity,  for  there  is  perfect  accord  between  the 
desolation  of  sky  and  sea  and  the  wretchedness  of 
the  lone  old  animal. 

Note,  too,  the  Vieille  Aveiigie  (page  232),  creeping 
through  the  village  street,  feeling  her  way  over  the 
stones  by  the  aid  of  her  stick.  She  is  as  tough  as  an 
old  tree-stump.  One  can  see  she  is  strong  and 
hardy  ;  but  in  her  face,  circled  in  its  white  cap,  one 
remarks  that  air  of  passive  indifference  which  in  the 
blind  reveals  their  inability  to  take  in  the  scene 
around  them.  The  street  in  which  she  walks  over- 
looks the  sea,  visible  behind  her,  between  the  humble 
cottages.  I  remember  how  great  was  the  impression 
produced  at  the  Salon  of  1896  by  this  austere  and 
sombre  canvas,  handled  so  broadly.  However  high 
M.  Cottet  may  soar,  this  must  always  be  regarded 
as  one  of  his  most  expressive  works. 

How  keen  the  anguish  in  this  Enterrement  en 
Bretagne  (now  in  the  Lille  gallery),  with  its  ancient 
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church,  and  its  group  of  women  in  great  black  capes 
kneeling  around  the  bier  !  The  candle-flames  light 
up  the  white  cross  upon  the  pall,  and  the  faces  of 
the  women  behind  the  coffin,  while  the  heads  in  the 
foreground  are  in  darkness.  I  do  not  believe  it 
were  possible  better  or  more  faithfully  to  suggest 
the  sense  of  overwhelming  sorrow  produced  by 
Death  on  these  simple  beings,  the  total  lack  of 
reasoning  power  in  these  rudimentary  minds  face  to 
face  with  Fate. 


■"aU    pays   Dli    I. A    MER  :   VIEII.I.E   AVEUGI.R  " 
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And  what  shall  I  say  further  of  this  Sot)-  Orageiix, 
(see  "Art  at  the  Salon,  Champ  de  Mars,   1897"), 
wherein  M.  Cottet  shows  us  a  crowd  of  young  girls 
and  lads  and  children  filing  along  the  quay  in  some 
little  Breton  town  in  the  stormy  nightfall,  their  faces, 
as  they  pass  to  and  fro,  standing  out  in  dark  sil- 
houettes against  the  fiery  background  of  sky  and  sea  ? 
And  what  remains  to  be  said  of  his  Detiil  (see 
The  Studio,  vol.  ix.  page  290),  which  represents  a 
group  of  women  seated,  as  though  petrified,  in  the 
death  -  chamber?       They 
sit  there  motionless,  with 
eyes  fixed  in  mournful  con- 
templation, unable  to  turn 
their  gaze  from  the  rigid 
form  before  them. 

Here  and  there  we  come 
across  scenes  of  Breton 
life  rendered  with  a  simple 
art  to  which  no  painter 
having  Brittany  for  his  field 
had  hitherto  accustomed 
us. 

A  beautiful  thing,  too, 
is  the  Dimanche  au  bord 
de  la  Mer — four  young 
girls  sitting  at  rest,  their 
snow-white  caps  fluttering 
in  the  breeze,  with  the 
luminous  sea  for  back- 
ground. Strange  faces, 
these,  and  very  primitive, 
with  their  large  mouths, 
their  strange  long  eyes,  and 
their  instinctive  charm. 
The  picture  is  nothing  but 
a  bit  of  the  artist's  fancy, 
a  piece  of  pure  impres- 
sionism ;  but  the  certainty, 
the  breadth  of  touch,  the 
honesty,  the  astonishing 
dexterity  of  the  execution 
are  patent  to  the  most  cur- 
sory observer.  One  must 
see  the  painting  to  judge 
of  the  freshness  and  the 
variety  in  the  whites  of  the 
head-dresses  and  the  pinks 
of  the  faces,  slightly  shaded 
with  the  blue//c/«-i7/>  tint. 
Altogether  it  makes  a  mas- 
terly study. 

Many  other  canvases  by 
BY  CHARLES  COTTET  M.  Cottct  there  are  which, 
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to  my  great  regret,  I  cannot  discuss  in  detail  here. 
It  must  suffice  to  mention  the  following,  which  form 
part  of  the  series  An  Pays  de  la  Mer — Le  Pardon  de 
la  Saint-Jean  a  Landaiidec  :  La  Sorlic  de  la/yi/es 
de peche  a  Camaret :  Meii.x  pccheur  :  Fcmme pau''>\\ 
soir  d'kwer :  feiincs  filles  et  vieilles  femmes  :  and 
Vieille  viarcliande  de  ponnnes,  these  two  last-named 
pictures  being  particularly  striking,  and  admirably 
rich  in  treatment,  despite  a  certain  hardness  in 
certain  parts. 

We  now  come  to  M.  Cottet's  celebrated  triptych. 
In  the  special  number  of  The  Studio,  entitled  "Art 
at  the  Paris  Salons,  1898,"  were  reproduced  the 
cartoons  of  this  work,  which  marks  a  date  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  French  art.  In  the  present  number 
is  published  an  ensemble  reproduction  from  the 
original,  as  well  as  a  study  in  colours  of  the  central 
panel,  which,  while  striking  the  keynote  of  the 
entire  composition,  must  not  be  taken  to  represent 
that  composition  in  its  entire  form. 

The  central  panel  represents  the  Repas  d" Adieu 
of  the  sailors  ;  the  right-hand  panel  shows  Celles  (/i/i 
restent — that  is,  the  women,  the  sweethearts,  and 
the  children,  who  stand  on  the  cliffs,  while  the 
husbands,  the  lovers,  and   the  brothers  in   the  left 


panel  sail  away  on  the  wide  sea,  to  win  bread  for 
those  near  and  dear  to  them.  These  are  Ceiix  qui 
s'en  vont. 

It  is  the  whole  poem  of  the  fisherman's  life  ;  the 
stor\'  uf  his  joys  ever  overshadowed  by  the  grief  of 
the  parting  soon  to  come  ;  the  story  of  his  struggles 
and  his  woes.  Their  gestures,  their  attitudes,  and 
their  expressions  have  here  assumed  a  certain 
gravity.  They  are  men  of  few  words,  for  the  con- 
stant presence  of  peril,  and  the  meditation  inspired 
by  the  sea  even  in  the  most  vulgar  minds,  invests 
their  manners  with  a  sort  of  austere  melancholy. 
A  peasant  meal  is  full  of  noise  and  jollity  and 
gesticulation  ;  but  the  fisherman  would  seem,  from 
listening  to  the  sea,  to  have  caught  the  habit  of 
silence.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  works  hard  for  his 
livelihood,  to  be  sure  ;  but  the  fisher's  struggle 
with  the  waves  is  terrible,  and  full  of  unforeseen 
danger — at  every  moment  he  carries  his  life  in  his 
hand.  Can  he  ever  be  sure,  when  he  kisses  his 
dear  ones  on  leaving  home,  that  he  will  return  and 
cross  that  threshold  again  ? 

There  is  in  this  central  panel,  representing  the 
Fare-veil  Feast,  an  air  of  subdued  sadness.  One 
divines   among   these   persons   assembled — for  the 
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last  time,  maybe — round  this  frugal  board,  a  sort 
of  suppressed  pain,  which  dare  not  show  itself,  lest 
it  add  to  the  bitterness  of  those  who  are  the  cause 
of  it  all — lest  it  unman  them.  All  ages  are  repre- 
sented here,  united  by  ties  of  family  or  friendship. 
The  old  mother  is  in  the  middle  ;  next  her,  on  the 
left,  the  betrothed  pair  ;  on  her  right  the  eldest 
son  ;  then  a  married  daughter  with  a  baby  on  her 
knee  ;  and  then  come  relations  and  friends.  De- 
spite the  differences  of  age  and  sex  and  type,  a 
similarity  of  expression  reveals  itself  on  all  these 
faces — the  community  of  ideas,  the  sameness  of 
language,  the  hereditary  habit  of  life,  with  the  same 
cares,  the  same  imaginings,  the  same  fancies.  How 
familiarly  they  all  sit  side  by  side  under  the  same 
lamplight,  in  this  little  bare-walled  room  !  Through 
the  wide  window  behind  one  looks  out  on  the  night, 
the  blue  night  over  the  sea.  Striking  indeed — but 
in  no  sense  melodramatic — the  contrast  between  this 
comfortable  fireside  (for  it  is  good  to  be  here  with 
all  the  familiar  objects  around  one,  among  one's 
own  people,  sheltered  from  storms  and  hardships) 
and  the  gloomy  indifference  of  the  elements  out- 
side. 

In   the  left-hand   panel,  Tlunc  who  Depart   have 
departed  indeed.     They  are   sailing  in  their  bark 


on  the  bosom  of  the  night — motionless  they  sit, 
deep  in  thought,  dreaming  of  those  they  have  left, 
those  whom  they  may  never  see  again — who  knows  ? 
And  the  boat  glides  slowly  on,  through  the  bluish 
haze,  over  the  rippling  waters,  leaving  a  phosphores- 
cent track  behind. 

On  the  right-hand  panel  we  see  Those  who  Re- 
main :  women,  young  girls,  and  little  children  are 
assembled  on  the  cliff,  while  the  waves  are  beating 
against  the  rocks  below.  Sadly  they  gaze  over  the 
vast  horizon,  the  monotonous  roar  of  the  waters 
deafening  their  ears,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dear 
sails  emerging  from  the  mists  out  yonder;  or, 
maybe,  they  have  just  said  "good-bye"  after  the 
farewell  meal,  and  have  turned  out  into  the  dark- 
ness to  see,  as  best  they  may,  their  loved  ones  sail 
off;  perhaps  just  to  fix  their  eyes  for  one  brief 
moment  on  the  foamy  track  the  boat  has  left 
behind.  This  is  the  vision  that  fills  their  heart  and 
eyes  :  this,  if  the  loved  one  never  return,  the 
vision  they  will  ever  retain. 

Words  are  weak  to  express  the  beauty  of  work 
like  this,  its  poignant  emotion,  its  real  grandeur. 
Based  on  truth  itself,  it  rises  to  an  e.\treme  degree 
of  intensity  ;  and  how  simple  the  means  employed  ! 
Nothing    "romantic,"    nothing    "literary"    here; 
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everything  has  been  achieved  in  this  memorable 
work  by  genuinely  plastic  methods — by  scrupulously 
expressive  draughtsmanship,  by  colouring  of  extra- 
ordinary harmony,  by  a  scheme  of  composition 
which,  while  perfectly  well  balanced,  is  yet  full  of 
spontaneity  and  life.  It  is  this  sense  of  life  par- 
ticularly which  institutes  the  triptych's  highest 
beauty  ;  and  to  this  is  added  that  force  which 
springs  from  entire  unity.  There  was  danger  here 
of  falling  into  the  obvious  error  manifest  in  most 
large  canvases  of  to-day — over-diffuseness  of  matter. 
But  M.  Cottet  is  equipped  with  too  much  logic 
to  fall  into  such  a  trap.  Moreover,  he  derives 
his  inspiration  from  too  direct  a  source — from 
Nature  and  from  Life  themselves.  This  unity  to 
which  I  have  alluded  M.  Cottet  achieved  in  the 
most  natural  way,  by  giving  a  common  horizon  of 
blue  sea  and  sky  and  atmosphere  to  the  three 
portions  of  his  scheme.  The  sea  and  the  sky  form 
the  kit  motif  oi  his  work  ;  they  mingle  with  all  the 
rest  ;  they  are  at  once  the  base  and  the  summit, 
the  starting-point  and  the  goal.     It  is,  as  it  were, 


a   strongly    marked    rhythm   running   through  the 
intricacies  of  a  symphony. 

This  word  symphony  leads  me  instinctively  to  a 
comparison  which  those  who  know  Cottet's  work 
intimately  will,  I  think,  consider  apt,  one  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  displeasing  to  the  artist  himself. 
There  is  in  his  painting — take  the  triptych,  for 
instance,  in  which  he  reveals  himself  most  fully — 
something  closely  knit,  something  penetrating,  which 
may  well  be  likened  to  the  texture  of  some  power- 
ful symphony.  Its  orchestration  is  clever,  compact, 
and  complete,  but  in  no  way  overloaded  ;  very 
rich  and  clear,  well  within  the  grasp  of  the  unini- 
tiated, yet  overflowing  with  delicious  effects  which 
the  expert  will  relish.  One  cannot  take  Cottet's 
work  and  compare  one  part  of  it  favourably  or  un- 
favourably with  another.  It  is  all  one,  and  he  has  no 
idea  of  regarding  it  otherwise.  When  he  succeeds 
in  surrounding  his  figures  with  a  concentrated  ex- 
pressive atmosphere,  it  is  due  to  his  extraordinary 
sense  of  relative  values,  to  his  subtle  colour-weav- 
ing.    This,  it   may  be  objected,  is  not  particularly 
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difficult,  is  simple  indeed,  when  one  uses  the 
sombre  colour  schemes,  the  black  tones  so  largely 
affected  by  M.  Cottet.  I  have  been  expecting 
this  objection  for  a  long  time  past. 

Certain  critics  and  painters  have,  indeed,  not 
seldom  accused  him  of  painting  darkly.  If  this 
objection  were  simply  levelled  at  an  individual 
preference  on  the  part  of  the  artist  for  somewhat 
sombre  colour  schemes  and  dark  effects,  it  would 
not  be  worth  discussing,  for  no  one  has  the  right 
to  dictate  to  an  artist  on  the  subject  of  this  or  that 
special  peculiarity  by  which  he  may  obtain  this  or 
that  particular  effect  ;  moreover,  in  this  special 
respect,  how  can  M.  Cottet  be  blamed  if,  in  striv- 
ing to  render  as  impressive  as  possible  a  country 
such  as  Brittany,  with  all  its  old  traditions,  its  primi- 
tive manners,  its  mysticism,  its  air  of  wildness  and 
fatality,  if,  having  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  the  soil 
and  of  its  people,  he  should  choose  its  most  im- 
pressive manifestations,  those  which  have  acted 
most  strongly  upon  his  own  sensibility  ?  Tlie 
essential  point  is  that  his  manner  of  realising  his 
work  is  in  adequate  accordance  with  the  very  spirit 
of  its  subject.     Condemn   him  who  will   for  loving 


the  greyish  skies,  the  twilight  shades,  or  other 
among  his  sad  and  melancholy  motifs ;  but  let  no 
one  complain  if  he  choose  to  paint  the  fleeting 
passage  of  the  storm-cloud,  or  the  inside  of  a 
church  during  a  burial,  or  a  group  of  women 
seated  in  a  death  -  chamber  ;  let  no  one  feel 
aggrieved  that  he  should  not  handle  subjects  such 
as  these  with  a  bright  and  joyous  brush  ! 

For  is  he  one  whit  inferior  as  a  colourist  on  this 
account  ?  Does  he  not  excel  in  realising  the 
subtlest  gradations  of  light,  in  harmonising  and 
balancing  his  tones,  in  grouping  his  "  values  "  with 
all  possible  skill  and  boldness  ?  There  are  those 
who  say  to  him,  "  You  are  right  indeed  in  painting 
dark  ;  "  while  others  reproach  him  with  this  very 
fact.  The  truth  is  there  is  neither  right  nor  wrong 
about  the  matter  ;  it  is  an  insult  to  an  artist  of 
this  calibre  to  suggest  that  he  is  capable  of  any 
such  narrow  bias.  P'eople  seem  to  forget  that  he 
can  paint  brightly  or  sombrely  just  as  the  subject 
suggests.  Do  they  not  remember  the  radiant 
works  from  his  brush  inspired  by  his  travels  in 
Egypt  ( 1 894)  ?  Have  they  forgotten  that  he  brought 
back  from   Italy  in  1S96  a  series  of  I'ues  de  Venise 
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el  de  Chioggia,  sparkling  with  rich  limpidit\,  which 
he  exhibited  at  the  "  Art  Nouveau  "  ?  And  what  of 
his  set  of  Faysages  Savoyards  (1897)  ? 

Is  he  a  greater  colourist  in  these  clear  and 
brilliant  works  than  in  those  of  darker  and  deeper 
scheme  ?     Who  would  venture  to  assert  it  ? 

Doubtless  to  the  ignorant  or  the  prejudiced,  who 
judge  works  of  art  from  preconceived  ideas,  these 
Venetian  landscapes  and  these  Oriental  studies, 
quivering  with  light  and  brightness,  will  appeal  more 
effectively,  as  realising  the  narrow  conception  of  the 
majority  as  to  what  constitutes  a  colourist. 

Works  like  the/^tV/A  ma/r/m/tds  de  dattes  a  Luxor, 
the  Feintiu-s  fellah  dans  If  cinnfihy  d'Assoiiait,  or 
the  Marchc  aii.x  Iniiks  a  Assioi/I^io  name  but  a  few 
among  many — will,  however,  impress  and  fascinate 
one  more,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  colour, 
than  those  just  referred  to,  great  though  their 
power  may  be.  That  their  artistic  worth  is,  never- 
theless, in  no  way  inferior  may  unhesitatingly  be 
asserted. 

M.  Cottet's  conception  of  the  East  was  not 
appreciated  at  the  outset.  He  sees  things  so  per- 
sonally that  he  is  bound  to  offend  when  he  shows 
his  productions  for  the  first  time.  \Ve  have  grown 
accustomed  to  an  Orient  so  conventional,  so  im- 
maculate, so  uniformly  radiant,  that  we  were  gready 
surprised  at  the  lifelike  scenes  and  characters 
he  brought  back  with  him.  The  truth  is  always 
shocking  ! 

As  to  his  scenes  of  Venice  and  Chioggia,  and 
his  impressions  of  Savoy  and  the  Lake  ot  tieneva 
— the  latter  particularly — they  deserve  to  occupy  a 
foremost  place  in  the  record  of  his  achievements. 
As  always,  he  is  independent  and  honest  in  his 
vision  and  in  his  interpretation  of  his  feelings  ;  and 
he  never  fails  to  give  us  the  fullest  and  the  live- 
liest realisation  in  his  power,  rising  generally  to 
the  height  whence  great  work  proceeds. 

How  utterly  wrong,  then,  to  regard  him  merely  as 
an  impressionist  !  He  is  far  more  than  that,  for  he 
is  not  of  those  who  are  content  with  a  hasty  im- 
pression of  things.  In  his  work  hitherto  accom- 
plished he  has  aimed  otherwise  and  higher.  His 
desire  is,  I  repeat,  to  be  a  painter,  a  real  painter,  a 
painter  of  expression  :  to  seize,  not  the  passing 
aspects  of  Nature,  but  her  permanent  forms;  by 
dint  of  labour  and  anxious  research,  all  too  rare 
nowadays,  to  penetrate,  by  direct  observation, 
into  the  very  secrets  of  the  soul,  into  liie  heart 
of  hearts  of  humanity  itself;  to  vivify  and  to 
inspire  his  art  thereby  ;  to  extract  the  .Spirit  of 
Truth,  instead  of  merely  copying  it  ;  and  thereby 
to  succeed  in  producing  a  manifestation  of  that 
2.10 


Truth  higher  and  more  general  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible. 

Such,  unless   I   am  deceived,  is  the  ideal  of  this 
noble  artist.     One   need  fear  no  failure  in  him,  no 
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betrayal  of  our  confidence  in  order  to  secure 
success  more  brilliant  and  more  striking.  The 
honours  he  has  won  this  year  with  his  triptych  have 
secured  for  him  the  admiration  of  the  intelligent 
and  sensiti\e  public,  with  that  of  his  confreres  who 
are  his  peers.     What  more  can  he  want? 
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Among  those  who  are  now  preparhig  the  way 
for  the  glorious  future  of  our  French  School  there 
is  none  on  whom  we  have  more  right  to  count  than 
M.  Charles  Cottet.  He  is  not  the  man  to  dash  our 
hopes  ! 
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EXTILE  PATTERNS  FROM 
SUFFOLK  ROOD-SCREENS. 
BY   EDWARD   F.  STRANGE. 


The  development  of  pattern  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  problems  with  which 
a  student  of  the  history  of  art  has  to  grapple,  and 
too  often  it  is  one  of  the  least  productive  of  satis- 
factory results.  The  evidences  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  any  particular  class  of  ornament  was 
first  used ;  of  its  symbolism,  of  its  earlier  applica- 
tions even,  are,  as  a  rule,  so  slight,  the  danger  of 
exaggerating  the  value  of  coincidences  so  great, 
that  it  is  hardly  ever  safe  to  formulate  a  too  definite 
theory.     The  true  attitude  is   that  of  the  sceptic. 
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and   the  inquirer  should  only  allow   himself  to   be 
convinced  against  his  will. 

But  these  examinations  are  on  this  account  by 
no  means  to  be  neglected.  By  the  mere  marshal- 
ling of  facts  and  examples  apparently  related  to 
each  other  some  results  can  generally  be  arrived 
at,  interesting  and  suggestive,  if  not  final :  and,  in 
these  days,  when  the  practice  of  the  so-called  lower 
arts  seems  to  be  again  showing  signs  of  life,  the 
archffiologist  may  fully  justify  his  existence  and 
methods  by  the  amount  of  forgotten  material  he 
turns  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  craftsmen  of  his 
own  time. 

In  the  present  instance  we  are  to  consider 
certain  patterns  from  the  robes  of  the  representa- 
tions of  saints  on  two  typical  Suffolk  rood-screens 

those    of    Randworth    and    Southwold.      The 

drawings  were  made  in  the  latter  case  by  Mr. 
George  Wardle  in  1865,  and  in  the  former  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Cleobureyin  1897,  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  where  at  the  time  of  writing  they  are 
exhibited  with  many  others.  The  screens  them- 
selves, with  their  paintings,  belong  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  are  of 
carved  wood — now  much 
mutilated — and  have  the 
character  general  in  the 
Eastern  Counties.  The 
paintings  were  executed  in 
oil  colours  on  a  ground  or 
priming  of  carbonate  of 
calcium  (as  appears  from 
an  analysis  made  by  Mr. 
N.  A.  O.  Mackenzie),  and 
in  the  ornamental  details 
—  though  not  in  the  figures 
— a  comparatively  high 
relief  was  obtained  which 
must  have  greatly  added  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  effect. 
The  execution  of  the  figure 
subjects  varies  considerably 
in  merit.  In  the  best  ex- 
amples it  is  of  the  highest 
excellence  ;  and  tlK-  un- 
doubted portraiture  to  be 
met  with  (the  head  of  the 
Apostle  Jude  from  the 
screen  at  Cawston  is  a 
good  specimen)  must  have 
been  executed  l)y  artists 
who,  if  now  unidentified, 
were  ([uite  of  the  first  class. 
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The  subsidiary  decoration  consisted  of  arrangements 
of  sprigs  of  flowers,  the  sacred  monograms  and 
similar  ornaments  having  evidently  been  worked  out 
with  the  help  of  stencils  or  some  similar  device  ;  but 
our  present  interest  lies  with  the  beautiful  and  often 
well-preserved  patterns  of  the  robes  in  which  the 
saints  are  arrayed. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  i,  the 
patterns  are  taken  from  the  robes  of  the  various 
saints  represented  on  the  screens,  and  from  a 
record  of  the  gorgeous  brocades  of  silk  and  gold 
in  use  during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  for 
sacerdotal  vestments.  Although  they  vary  in- 
finitely in  detail,  there  is  a  striking  uniformity  of 
general  treatment  which  at  once  and  easily  refers 
them  to  their  place  of  origin— Italy  and  Sicily  . 
and  thus  accounts  for  the  Oriental  skill  in  distribu. 
tion  as  well  as  for  the  educated  conventionality  of 
the   forms   used — in  itself  an  evidence   that  they 
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are  the  product  of  a  carefully  developed  school  of 
design  of  some  antiquity  and  not  the  product 
of  any  self-taught  local  industry.  Fig.  2  is,  indeed, 
strongly  impregnated  with  Persian  influence,  and 
its  heraldic  treatment  of  the  lion  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  convention  to 
which  the  palm-tree  has  been  reduced.  But  in 
Fig.  3  we  find,  with  its  more  complex  arrangement 
of  the  repeat,  that  the  animals — again  a  lion,  and  a 
spaniel  attacking  a  water-fowl — are  treated  less 
broadly  and  more  as  so  much  mere  decorative 
filling  with  little  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  design. 
The  floral  details,  however,  show  an  ingenious 
and  consistent  growth,  and  the  flower-bearing  vine, 
if  we  may  call  it  so,  is  composed  with  great  skill 
and  efl'ect.  Fig.  5  is  again  suggestive  of  the  chase, 
the  subject  being  a  hawk  in  the  act  of  striking  a 
nil il lit.  In  this  case  the  repeat  is  also  a  simple 
one,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  purely  Persian 
form   at  the  junction  of  the  ogee-shaped   compart- 
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ments  into  which  the  vine-Hke  growth  is  distriinitL'd. 
This  detail  occurs  in  several  of  the  other  patterns 
illustrated,  varying  in  the  treatment  until  in  Fig.  lo 
it  almost  approaches  the  flower  of  the  pink  ;  but 
nowhere  else  is  its  use — independent  of  any  sug- 
gestion of  growth — so  formal  and  characteristically 
Oriental.  The  triple  fruit  borne  by  the  vine  sup- 
plies a  rich  variation  to  the  simplicity  of  the  central 
figures  and  is  placed  with  great  skill. 

The  examples  shown  in  Figs.  4,  6,  9,  and  i  o  make 
up  an  interesting  group  in  which  the  main  element  is 
a  bunch  of  flowers  generally  arranged  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  well-known  form  which  suggests  some- 
times a  thistle,  sometimes  an  artichoke,  sometimes 
a  pomegranate.  In  Fig.  4  this  is  placed  within, 
and,  indeed,  occurs  as  a  growth  from,  the  vine  which 
encloses  it ;  but  in  Fig.  6  the  details  are  treated 
more  formally,  and  with  a  suggestion  of  construc- 


tion rather  than  growth.  Fig.  9  will  be  seen  to  be 
in  all  essentials  the  same  pattern  as  Fig.  4,  although 
the  formality  again  completely  changes  the  general 
result  and  produces  an  effect  quite  different  from 
that  obtained  on  the  Southwold  screen.  In  Figs.  6 
and  ID  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  nosegay  consists 
of  cut  flowers  tied  with  a  ribbon  and  used  quite 
independently. 

The  two  examples  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  1 1  are 
remarkable  for  the  increased  prominence  given  to 
the  indented  form  on  which  the  floral  centre  is 
placed.  In  the  earlier  specimens  this  was  compara- 
tively subordinate  ;  but  it  now  assumes  a  much 
greater  relative  importance — not,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, with  any  compensating  gain  of  beauty. 
But  in  Fig.  12  the  whole  of  the  framework  dis- 
appears and  we  have  a  diaper  consisting  of  the  simple 
fruit — here,  undoubtedly,  the  split  pomegranate — 
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and  leaf  used  in  a  highly  conventional  manner,  and 
depending  for  its  effect  on  the  massing  of  its 
colours  rather  than  on  its  form. 

The  specimen,  Fig.  7,  is  remarkable  in  man)- 
ways.  It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  diaper  in  which 
great  richness  is  obtained  by  a  simple  but  inge- 
nious repetition.  It  should  be  compared  with  the 
pattern  from  the  robes  of  SS.  Paul  and  Matthew  at 
Southwold  (Fig.  3),  with  the  vine  of  which  it  will 
be  found  to  be  identical  as  far  as  its  elements  go. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  patterns  has  been 
somewhat  insisted  on  because  one  of  the  beauties 
of  this  set  will  be  seen  to  lie  in  the  great  variety  of 
results  obtained  by  variants  of  a  few  simple 
themes :  and  no  more  valuable  exercise  can  be 
set  to  the  student  of  design  than  the  problem 
which  has  thus  unconsciously  been  worked  out  by 
the  old  craftsman  who  invested  a  portion  of  his 
brains  and   manual   dexterity  in    the   decoration  of 
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these  screens.  He — for  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
both  were  the  production  of  one  man,  or,  at  all 
events,  one  workshop — invented  nothing.  Certain 
stock  patterns  of  Byzantine  or  Oriental  origin  and 
Mediterranean  type  had  come  into  his  hands. 
They  can  be  traced  in  detail  from  the  fine  fabrics 
of  Lucca  and  Sicily  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and 
(luring  the  thirteenth  and  ftnirteenth  centuries,  to 
the  early  paintings  by  Van  Eyck,  Memlinc,  and 
Roger  Van  I  )er  Weyden,  in  the  fifteenth.  They 
reached  Ivngland  in  the  first  half  of  the  latter 
period,  proliably  at  the  hands  of  Dutcli  or  Memish 
artists  ;  indeed,  it  is  suggested  that  jianels  of  this 
kind    were   actually   painted   in    the  Low  Countries 
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and  exported  to  the 
Eastern  Counties  to  be 
there  fitted  into  their 
places.  But  in  the  two 
instances  under  consider- 
ation the  decoration  of 
the  constructive  portions 
of  the  screens  shows  such 
unity  that  the  whole  must 
have  been  done  at  one 
time,  though,  doubtless, 
by  an  artist  of  Nether- 
landish nationality. 

We  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind  that  the  patterns 
belong  historically  to  the 
earlier  period.  They  have 
little  or  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  contemporary 
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ornament,  and  were  doubriess  copied,  in  the  first 
place,  from  actual  vestments  in  the  treasury  of 
some  ecclesiastical  institution. 

It  is  not  possible  to  dismiss  this  subject  without 
a  word  on  the  possible  symbolism  of  the  devices 
used.  This,  however,  is  dangerous  ground  for  the 
theorist.  The  temptation  to  argue  back  to  apparent 
origins  and  to  discover  hidden  meanings  in  mere 
coincidences  is  always  great  in  ecclesiastical  art, 
and  it  must  not  be  too  easily  encouraged.  For 
instance,  in  these  very  cases  the  lion  in  Figs.  2  and 
',  might  well  suggest  the  Lion  of  Judah-and  it  is 
always  possible  that  the  selection  of  it  by  the  old 
monks  for  the  purpose  may  have  been  influenced 
by  some  such  consideration  -  if  the  travelling 
craftsman  gave  them  a  set  of  patterns  to  choose 
from.  But  when  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the 
hunting  subjects  of  purely  secular  nature,  one  sees 
the  weakness  of  the  theory.  And  a  study  of  early 
I'ersian  ornament  in  which  similar  scenes  abound 
gives  a  much  easier  and  more  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question.  The  spaniel  in  Fig.  3  certainly 
suggests  a  touch  of  local  colour.  Similarly,  with 
the'floral  ornament,  the  Fruitful  Vine  and  the  split 
pomegranate  were  assuredly  used  in  early  Christian 
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syml)olic  art  — Imt  the 'I'lvc  of  Life  synihol  is  oin- 
of  the  oldest  in  tile  world's  history,  and  we  must 
look  upon  the  symbolism  as  rather  added  to  alread\ 
existent  forms  than  having  been  the  souree  of  them. 
Though  this  fact  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
the  feeling  of  reverence,  which  must  have  inspired 
the  good  and  careful  work  so  typical  nf  a  time 
when  great  artists  were  mere  honest  tradesmen  : 
unknown  save  liy  their  unsigned  and  unadvertiscd 
craftsmanship — their  names  written  in  no  higtur 
roll  of  fame  than  the  scanty  ar(iiunt-lio()ks  which 
sometimes  recorded  the  payment  of  their  wages. 

In  looking  at  these  designs  as  a  whole,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  curious  modernity 
of  them.      Is  it  possible  that  in  this  early  school  — 


taking  the  word  in  its  broad- 
est .sense  and  not  confining 
it  merely  to  the  eastern 
counties  .screen-paintings — 
that  we  are  to  find  the  im- 
mediate inspiration  of  much 
of  the  best  modern  English 
decoration?  One  might 
almost  e.xpect  Fig.  7  to  have 
come  from  a  book-cover  not 
ten  years  old,  and  Fig.  5 
from  a  wall-paper  whose  age 
was  little  greater.  If  not, 
it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  think  that  our  modern 
methods  of  study  in  the 
matter  of  design  have  un- 
consciously led  us  back  to 
the  beautiful  productions  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  though, 
unhappil)',  the  restrictions 
of  trade  requirements  limit 
their  reproduction  to  cheap 
printing  and  weaving  instead 
of  the  fine  old  brocades  of 
the  original.  Still,  to  have 
achieved  the  designs  is  no 
small  matter.  If  we  can 
train  our  aristocracy  to  the 
appreciation  of  good  work- 
manship, doubtless  crafts- 
men will  soon  be  found  to 
do  justice  to  the  designer — 
and  as  in  old  time — for  a 
singularly  moderate  wage. 
No   man   with  work  to  do 

.;n  desires  more  than  a  decent 

living  which  will  enable  him 
to   carry  it   out  as  he   best 

can  ;  his   content  with  the  labour  that   he  loves   is 

not  a  matter  for  the  market. 

l'",nw.\Kii   I''.   .Stuanok. 


A 


N    A  M  E  R I  C  A  N    P  A  i  X  T  V.  R  : 

ABBOTT   H.   tha\t:r.     \\\ 

.MR.S.    ARTHUR     Hl'.l.L    i  N. 
D'AXVl'.R.Si 


It  is  wilh  considerahle  diftidi'iice  that  the  ])re- 
sent  wrilrr  approaches  the  suhjic  1  of  the  work  of 
Ahliott  Tha\er.  who  in  the  opinion  of  his  tellow- 
countr) men  takes  \ery  high  rank  amongst  American 
artists,  and  is  recognised  by  European  critics  as  a 
singularly  gifted  inter|)reter  of  hmuan  nature. 
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In  his  pictures,  all  too  few,  and  produced  at 
intervals  all  too  wide  for  his  many  admirers,  the 
keynote  of  the  technique  is  simplicity,  and  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  subjects  their 
deep  spiritual  significance.  The  self-evident  propo- 
sition that  in  a  work  of  art  it  is  the  individuality  of 
the  author  of  that  work  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  is  well  illustrated,  for  everything  from  the 
hand  of  Abbott  Thayer  is  imbued  with  the  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  the  artist's  own  temperament, 
combined  with  a  delicacy  of  intuition  into  the 
inner  life  of  humanity  which  wins  the  spectator 
from  all  thought  of  details  or  accessories,  bringing 
him  into  direct  touch  with  the  very  ego  of  the 
subject,  whether  that  subject  be  a  sleeping  child,  a 
maiden  looking  out  from  the  threshold  of  life  with 
the  eager  innocent  curiosity  of  the  neophyte,  or  a 
fellow  artist  already  worn  with  the  conflict  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal.  The  work  done  by  Abbott 
Thayer  is,  in  a  word,  such  as  could  only  be  pro- 
duced by  one  who  has  suffered  much  and  thought 
deeply  on  the  problems  of  humanity,  who  has 
striven  to  pierce  through  the  veil  hiding  the  here- 
after, and  who  does  not  look  upon  death  as  the 
end  of  all  things,  but  rather  as  the  awakening  to  a 
higher  life. 

Although  he  has  achieved  considerable  success 
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as  a  landscape  painter,  it  is  his  portraits,  revealing 
as  they  do  his  insight  into  human  nature,  which 
place  Abbott  Thayer  in  the  first  rank  ;  his  colour 
sense  is  delicate,  he  has  no  mannerisms,  and  his 
pictures  appeal  to  every  one  with  a  charm  difficult 
indeed  to  analyse,  but  which  haunts  the  memory  of 
those  who  know  them. 

One  of  the  earliest  pictures  to  attract  general 
attention  was  the  small  canvas  called  Sleep,  ex- 
hibited first  in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  London,  and 
later,  in  the  National  Academy,  New  York.  Only 
an  inf;int  in  a  cot  with  her  arms  tightly  clasped 
round  a  puppy,  both  fast  asleep,  painted  in  sombre 
grey  tones,  yet  breathing  forth  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  land  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  two  friends 
are  wandering,  where  all  things  are,  yet  are  not. 
I  )elicately  but  strongly  handled,  with  no  accessories 
to  heighten  the  effect,  the  little  gem  delighted  every 
one,  the  merest  tyro  in  art  criticism  recognising  its 
pathetic  beauty. 

.Something  of  the  same  repose,  but  in  this  case 
the  repose  of  arrested  action,  characterises  the 
work  known  as  Crossing  the  Ferry,  one  of  the 
very  few  pictures  from  the  artist's  hand  which  is 
crowded  with  figures.  Painted  in  Paris,  but  ex- 
hibited first  in  New  York,  this  fine  composition 
marked  a  considerable  advance  in  technique  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  skilful  drawing  and  richness  of 
colouring.    The  horses  in  the  foreground,  especially, 
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are  masterly  studies,  and  the  individual  character- 
istics of  the  various  toilers  on  the  way  to  their 
work  through  the  chill  mists  of  the  morning,  are 
revealed,  as  it  were,  unconsciously. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  worked  for  some  little 
time  in  Paris  that  Abbott  Thayer  began  to  make 
portrait-painting  his  speciality.  In  1880  was  ex- 
hibited, in  New  York,  a  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl 
with  a  bunch  of  daisies  at  her  breast.  Painted 
with  a  simplicity  equal  to  that  of  Steep,  it  has  yet 
that  distinct  individuality  which  proves  it  to  be  as 
faithful  a  likeness  as  it  is  an  ideal  embodiment  of 
maidenhood,  bringing  out  all  that  was  best  and 
highest  in  the  character  of  its  subject.  It  was 
followed  in  ]iretty  rapid  succession  by  various 
other  portraits,  including  one  of  the  artist's  friend 
and  fellow-student  in   Paris,  Thomas   Millie    Dow, 
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whose  poetic  work  was  reviewed  in  a  former 
number  of  the  .Studio,  and  the  Portrait  of  a 
Ladv  staHdi)ig  by  her  Horse,  in  which  was  noticed 
a  considerable  change  in  style,  the  handling  having 
gained  in  delicacy  without  any  loss  of  strength. 

It  was  in  1886  that  were  exhibited  the  two 
works,  more  widely  known  perhaps,  than  any  others 
outside  the  artist's  native  country :  the  Mother 
and  Child  and  the  Angel,  the  former  portraits 
of  Abbott  Thayer's  second  child  and  his  mother, 
the  latter  an  idealised  likeness  of  his  eldest 
daughter  who,  as  an  infant,  had  unconsciously 
posed  for  Sleep. 

In    the  Mother  and  Child,    perhaps    the    most 
pathetic  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  ideal  of 
all  the  artist's  pictures,  the  mother's  face  is  full  of 
an  infinite  compassion,  with  an  intuition  into  suffer- 
ing which   raises  her  above 
a      mere      typical      human 
mother  caressing  her  child, 
while  the  lovely   boy  looks 
out    of     the    picture    with 
an   expression  of  innocence 
which  goes  straight  to    the 
heart. 

The  Angel  was  exhibited 
first  in  New  York  and  later 
at  the  Exposition  Universelle 
of  i88g  in  Paris,  where  it 
was  awarded  the  bronze 
medal.  Exquisite  in  model- 
ling, it  is  pure  and  delicate 
in  colour,  the  face  full  of 
indefinable  charm,  the  eyes 
lit  up  with  the  radiance  of 
another  and  a  better  world. 
The  wings,  almost  meeting 
over  the  head,  are  of  a 
lustrous  white,  faintly  fiecked 
here  ami  there  with  an  iri- 
descent gleam.  Soft  and 
light  though  they  are,  how- 
e\er,  they  yet  convey  the 
idea  of  sufficient  strength  to 
bear  the  pure  visitant  back 
III  her  heavenly  home,  and 
the  white  arms  balancing 
the  wings  are  stretched  out 
with  a  gesture  expressive  of 
an  absolutely  frank  and 
childlike  character,  innocent 
of  all  knowledge  of  e\il. 
iv  .\iin.rii   11.  TiiwKK  In    1889   were  also    exhi- 
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Gil-/  iind  Brother  and  Sister,  in  botln  of  which  his 
children  were  again  the  artist's  inspiration.  In 
the  former  the  angel,  her  wings  laid  aside  and  her 
features  a  little  older  and  a  litde  sadder  for  her  two 
years'  further  experience  of  the  earth  life,  looks  out 
at  the  spectator  with  an  expression  of  quiet  pathos, 
whilst  in  the  latter  she  is  seen  with  the  brother, 
now  four  years  old,  who  posed  for  the  infant  in 
the  Mother  and  C  'hild. 

Painted  soon  after  the  Brother  and  Sister,  the 
well-known  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a  Yello'w  Dress 
showed  a  yet  further  advance  in  insight  into  luuiian 
nature,  for  not  only  has  the  artist  painted  the  veil 
of  flesh,  he  has  also  revealed  the  very  soul  of  his 
subject.      Particularly  worthy  of  note  is  the  way  in 


which  the  light,  falling  full 
upon  the  face  from  above, 
is  managed,  and  the  various 
details  of  the  costume  are 
subordinated  to  the  general 
effect. 

The  various  portraits  of 
other  sitter.s,  however,  such 
as  that  just  described  and 
the  one  of  a  child  standing 
against  a  background  of 
delicately  painted  flowers, 
deeply  interesting  and  un- 
doubtedly valuable  as  they 
are,  fail  to  arouse  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  did  what  ma)- 
be  called  the  series  of 
idealised  presentments  of 
the  artist's  own  children 
which,  beginning  with  the 
Brother  and  Child,  culmin- 
ated in  the  /'//svV/  En- 
throned and  .1  Viri^in,  ex- 
hibited, one  in  1892,  the 
other  in  1S98.  Not  only 
are  these  beautiful  crea- 
tions the  realisation  of  ideal 
womanhood,  maidenhood, 
and  boyhood,  they  are  a 
poem  of  life,  and  of  that 
family  love  which,  of  all 
things  human,  is  nearest 
akin  to  the  divine. 

In  the  /  'irgin  Enthroned, 
as  unique  in  its  way  as 
the  Angel,  Abbott  'i'hayer's 
elder  daughter,  now  grown 
to  woman's  estate,  figures  as 
the  embodiment  of  ideal 
motherhood,  with  a  child  on  either  hand:  that  on 
the  left  representing  the  Infant  Saviour,  looking  out 
of  the  picture  with  a  charming  expression  of 
innocence,  that  on  the  right  gazing  up  into  the 
\'irgin's  face  in  rapt  devotion.  This  fine  com- 
position, now  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Lears, 
of  Poston,  U.S.A.,  iiis[)irfd  tile  beautiful  anony- 
mous sonnet  quoted  below,  which  aptly  describes 
its  s|)iritual  significance  : 

"  \i)  M.rrow  knowinj;,  h;ilh  ihe  heart  of  sorrow 
Kecontiite  irr  her  eyes  ;  while  ^h^r■y's  yrace 
For  pity  of  to-day,  of  all  the  morrow- 
Turns  her  new  joy  to  pily  in  her  face 
bo  new  announced  to  her  of  earth  removed. 
Shimnrers  a  mist  of  tears  before  her  sight, 
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Not  seen  yet  understood,  renounced  yet  loved 
All  strength  and  pity  shown  in  high  brave  light. 
For  she  hath  looked  upon  the  front  of  God 
Her  eyes  are  stilled,  her  lips  have  touched  the  rod. 
Foreknowing  His  will,  of  mercy  sure, 
They  offer  her  earth's  flower  as  it  dies. 
She  sits  with  folded  hands,  but  in  her  eyes 
The  infinite  compassion  of  the  pure." 

A  Virgin  represents  three  figures,  the  same  as 
those  in  the  Virgin  Enthroned,  and  in  spite  of  the 
hasty  execution  of  certain  details,  is  a  yet  more 
remarkable  creation  than  were  its  predecessors,  so 
intense  is  the  ethereal  force  of  expression  with  which 
the  Virgin  and  her  companions  seem  to  be  rushing 
through  the  world,  radiating  forth  purity,  faith,  hope, 
and  love,  as  they  go. 

In  1894,  the  artist's  chief  work  was  the  finely 
conceived  mural  decoration  in  the  Bowdon  College, 
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Brunswick,  Maine  :  a  fresco  representing  Florence, 
and  forming  one  of  four  lunettes,  the  other  three 
subjects  being  Affiens,  by  John  La  Farge  ;  Rome, 
by  Elihu  Vedder ;  and  Venice,  by  Kenyon  Cox. 
In  Florence  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Masters  seems 
to  live  again  ;  for  it  combines  the  deep  religious 
feeling  which  characterised  so  much  of  their  work, 
with  something  of  the  same  simplicity  of  design. 
The  winged  figure  of  the  central  group  checks  the 
eagerness  of  the  little  ones  leaning  confidingly  against 
her,  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  kneeling  sup- 
pliants on  either  side  ;  these  latter  recall  the  saints 
and  donors  so  constantly  introduced  in  altar  frescoes, 
yet  they  are  thoroughly  modern  in  treatment. 

In  Caritas,  which,  for  the  present  at  least; 
closes  the  series  of  religious  pictures,  the  figures 
are  the  same  as  those  in  Florence,  though  the  pose 
is  .slightly  different.  Stand- 
ing against  a  background  of 
green  vines,  in  her  gracefully 
falling  Greek  robes,  the 
maiden  who  symbolises 
Charity,  or  rather  love, 
stretches  out  her  beautifully 
moulded  arms  over  the 
charming  nude  children,  who 
seem  rather  to  balance  and 
support  the  central  figure 
than  to  need  any  help  from 
her,  so  chubby  and  firm  are 
their  rounded  limbs,  so  full  of 
happiness  their  baby  faces. 

Abbott  HendersonThayer, 
the  son  of  Dr.WilliamThayer, 
was  born  in  Boston,  U.S.A., 
in  1849,  ^"d  was  brought  up 
at  Dorchester,  a  little  village 
near  his  native  city,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was 
eighteen,  leading  a  happy 
unconventional  life,  and  win- 
ning a  familiarity  with  nature 
which  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  art  career.  He 
began  to  draw  and  paint 
before  he  was  ten  wars  iiUl, 
and  some  of  his  stiiilies  oi' 
birds  at  that  early  age  were 
very  true  to  life.  From  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  he 
was  a  day  pupil  in  the  Chan- 
cery Hall  School  at  Boston 
but  he  worked  between 
whiles   at   painting,  receiving 
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some  instruction  from  a  jeweller  of  Dorchester,  who 
had  a  studio  in  connection  with  his  shop  and  was 
clever  at  drawing  animals. 

The  young  Abbott  soon  began  to  earn  a  little 
money  by  painting  dog-portraits,  for  which  he  was 
paid  at  first  ten  dollars  only,  but  before  he  left 
school  he  received  as  much  as  fifty  dollars  each. 
His  parents  wished  him  to  become  an  engineer 
and  entered  his  name  for  the  Massachusetts  Tech- 
nological Institute,  but  his  love  of  art  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  in  iSfic)  he  was  allciwcd 
to  take  a  studio  in  Iin)(ikl\n,  where  lie  (le\utfd 
himself  entirely  to  painting.  The  sunumr  hi'  still 
spent  in  the  country,  and  during  the  winter  he 
worked  several  hours  daily  at  copying  from  the 
antique  and  making  studies  of  the  animals  in 
Central  Park,  New  York. 

It   was  probably  these  early  studies  that  eventu- 


ally led  to  that  series  of 
observations  and  experi- 
ments which  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  law  con- 
nected with  the  protective 
colouration  of  animals, 
which  has  now  won 
for  him  recognition 
amongst  zoologists  as  an 
original  observer  and  an 
important  contributor  to 
natural     science.  Any 

description  of  this  dis- 
covery would  be  out  of 
place  in  an  art  magazine, 
but  it  may  be  added  that 
the  principle  involved  is 
that  the  gradation  in  the 
colouring  of  animals  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  protective 
colouration.  Through  the 
later  years  of  his  art  career, 
forming  as  it  were  a  strong 
undercurrent  in  his  life, 
Abbott  Thayer  cherished 
the  ambition  of  getting 
naturalists  to  recognise 
the  discovery  he  had  made, 
but  he  found  few  to  agree 
with  him.  Now  at  last, 
however,  he  has  been 
allowed  to  put  up  both  in 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Museums,  and  in  that  of 
South  Kensington,  a  permanent  demonstration  of 
his  theory,  a  success  which  elates  him  perhaps  as 
much  as  any  of  the  triumphs  of  his  brush. 

Though  no  hint  had  yet  been  given  of  his  future 
celebrity  in  science  or  in  art,  Abbott  Thayer  soon 
became  known  in  New  York  as  an  animal  painter, 
but  he  was  too  good  a  judge  to  be  at  all  satisfied 
with  his  own  work,  and  soon  after  his  marriage  in 
I.S75  he  decided  to  go  to  Paris,  then,  as  now, 
the  eagerly  desired  goal  of  American  art  students. 
This  resolve  showed  no  little  couragi',  lur  hi-, 
iiuans  weri'  small  and  the  journey  to  the  frenih 
<  .ipital  made  a  lomiidable  reduction  in  his  slender 
resources. 

The  young  couple  took  a  room  at  the  top  of 
an  hotel  in  the  Avenue  Victoria,  much  frequented 
by  English-speaking  artists,  and  Abbott  worked 
steadily   for   four  winters  in    the  Ecole  des    Beaux 
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Arts  under  Gerome.  His  fellow-students  soon 
recognised  not  only  his  genius  but  his  unique 
personality,  and  over  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  admitted  to  his  intimacy,  he  exercised 
a  great  influence  not  only  on  their  art  but  on  the 
spirit  in  which  they  faced  the  problems  of  life,  for 
Abbott  Thayer  is  one  of  those  who  does  his  work 
faithfully  and  honestly,  not  as  a  mere  means  of 
winning  fame,  but  simply  to  do  the  best  which  it  is  in 
him  to  do,  in  all  reverence  and  simplicity.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  to  some  extent  true,  as  an  American  critic 
has  claimed,  that  the  successful  artist  took  nothing 
back  from  Paris  which  he  had  not  carried  with 
him,  but  he  left  behind  him  after  his  four  years' 
residence  there  a  legacy  of  memories  to  his  fellow- 
students,  still  held  sacred  by  many  of  them,  of  a 
genius  unspoiled  either  by  his  early  struggles  or  his 
later  success. 

The  pictures  sent  home  liy  Abbott  Thayer  from 
Paris  during  his  exile  there  were  received  with 
genuine  enthusiasm  by  art  critics,  and  on  his  return 
to  New  York  in  1879  his  position  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  rising  American  School  was  fully 
a,ssured.      Since  then  the  exhibition  of  his  various 


works  has  been  one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  art 
year,  and  his  paintings  are  invariably  accorded  a 
place  of  honour  in  American  galleries. 


T 


HE  DECORATION  OF  THE 
MUSEE  DES  BEAUX-ARTS 
AT  NEUCHAtEL. 


The  artistic  developments  which  had 
their  origin  in  the  republics  and  localised  govern- 
ments of  Italy  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
The  Studio.  What  is  not  so  well  known  is  the 
stimulus  given  to  artistic  endeavour  in  Switzerland 
from  the  similar  cause  of  localised  governments. 
The  most  evident  result  of  this  is  the  creation  of  a 
series  of  museums  devoted  either  to  the  historical 
collection  of  local  art  or  to  a  collection  of  modern 
paintings  by  the  local  painters,  or  to  both  together. 
Each  town  of  some  size  has  already,  or  will  have,  its 
Duisie,  and  Neuchatel,  a  town  of  some  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  has  a  building  devoted  wholly  to 
an  historical  collection  and  to  pictures,  and  which 
to  a  large  extent  symbolises  the  collective  life  of 
the    locality.      Many  a  town  in   England  of  ten 
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times  the  size  of  Neuchatel  might  be  proud  of  the 
result  of  the  pubHc  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
little  lake-side  city  at  the  foot  of  the  Juras.  The 
musk  in  question  has  a  series  of  picture  galleries 
above  and  historical  galleries  below,  and  the  two 
are  connected  by  a  staircase  and  vestibule  which 
occupy  a  central  block  of  the  whole  height  of  the 
building  between  wings  on  either  side. 

Three  very  large  panels  were  provided  for  paint- 
ings around  the  staircase,  and  the  whole  was  left 
in  white  for  subsequent  treatment.  These  pictures 
were  executed  by  Monsieur  Paul  Robert  (son  of 
Aurele  Robert),  who  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
important  and  conscientious  works  executed  in 
Switzerland.  These  pictures  produced  an  enthu- 
siasm among  the  artistic  public  which   translated 
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itself  into  the  desire  to  increase  their  effectiveness 
by  the  execution  of  the  whole  decoration  :  the 
public  spirit  already  so  evident  found  the  means, 
and  M.  Robert  was  charged  to  complete  the  work. 
Mr.  Clement  Heaton  was  at  the  time  at  Neuchatel, 
and  whilst  making  various  water-colours  from  the 
flora  of  the  district  had  executed  a  work  in  cloi- 
sonne to  complete  a  decoration  for  a  church  in 
Ireland.  M.  Robert,  who  had  from  the  first  en- 
couraged Mr.  Heaton  to  continue  his  researches  in 
cloisonne,  seeing  from  the  effect  of  the  work  men- 
tioned that  this  art  had  been  so  developed  beyond 
the  cruder  stages  of  the  commencement  as  to  be  a 
practical  means  at  disposal,  invited  him  to  colla- 
borate in  the  work  entrusted  to  him. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  scheme  two  ideas  were 
discussed  :  a  general  color- 
ation contrasting  with  the 
main  tones  of  the  pictures, 
which  should  be  separate 
therefrom  and  "frame" 
them,  or  a  harmony  of 
analogous  colours  which 
should  continue  their 
tonality  and  blend  the 
whole  together.  The 
latter  was  chosen,  and  the 
result  has  justified  the 
choice.  The  pictures  are 
a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
the  whole,  and  a  sense 
of  rest  is  given  by  the 
obvious  unity,  while  the 
interest  of  the  contrast- 
ing materials  is  accentu- 
ated. 

The  prevailing  tone  of 
the  pictures  is  a  combina- 
tion of  blue,  white,  and 
grey.  They,  together  with 
the  corresponding  panels, 
are  surrounded  by  a  geo- 
metrical border  in  blue, 
green,  and  grey,  which 
forms  a  transition  to  the 
pilasters  and  archivolts  out- 
side the  border,  of  which 
the  prevailing  tone  is  full 
dark  green.  The  border, 
pilasters,  archivolts,  and 
cornice  are  all  executed  in 
cloisonne  on  copper.  The 
motif  of  the  pilasters 
consists    of    a   garland  of 
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the  principal  foliage  found  in  the  forests  around 
Neuchatel,  thus  completing  the  local  idea  of  the 
pictures.  The  leaves  are  of  various  tones  of 
greens  and  yellow-greens  tied  with  full  blue  rib- 
bons on  a  blue  ground,  and  dark  green  bordering. 
This  dark  green  continues  throughout  the  archi- 
volts  and  cornice,  and  elsewhere  where  the  cloi- 
sonne has  been  used. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  cloisonne  is  its 
unity  of  effect  ;  its  surface  is  mat  polished,  and  the 
metal  lines  of  the  cloisons  are  visible  throughout 
the  whole. 

Its  texture  has  a  sense  of  hardness  and  solidity 
which  fits  it  for  the  architectural  parts,  while  in 
colour  it  combines  admirably  with  the  paintings. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  material 
which  would  do  this. 


The  panels  of  cloisonne 
(on  copper)  were  screwed 
in  place,  the  edges  and 
returns  were  covered  with 
repousse  bronze,  which, 
treated  with  a  Warm  patina, 
gave  the  neces.sary  com- 
plementary tone  without 
the  use  of  gold,  and  com- 
pleted the  metallic  element 
of  the  cloison  lines. 

These  lines  are  of  hand- 
bent  metal-work,  and  every 
part  has  in  consequence 
a  certain  value,  and  the 
colour  is  so  disposed  in 
them  as  to  form  a  constant 
play  of  gradations  and 
"  chatoyance "  of  colour 
which  takes  away  all  harsh- 
ness of  effect. 

Above  the  arches  was 
a  low  vault  and  small 
skylight,  now  removed, 
and  the  present  vault,  lofty 
and  of  a  sweeping  curve, 
was  constructed  with 
special  provision  for  its 
decoration.  The  effect 
desired  was  a  broad  grey- 
blue  expanse  carrying  on 
the  character  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  panels  in  plaster, 
coloured  in  the  mass,  were 
made  in  low  linear  relief 
of  the  same  character  as 
the  cloisonne  Lielow,  and 
so  framed  as  to  make  joints  which  would  form  part 
of  the  scheme  of  ornament. 

These  panels,  screwed  into  position,  were  re- 
lieved from  monotony  by  the  use  of  faience  in 
minute  pieces,  which,  embedded  in  the  plaster,  are 
seen  as  sparkling  glints  in  the  mat  ground.  The 
stars  on  the  ground,  the  fleurons  and  ribbons  on 
the  mouldings,  the  heart-shaped  pieces  imme- 
diately over  the  archivolts  were  so  formed,  and  all 
were  made  on  the  spot  in  tones  harnmnised  by 
repeated  trials. 

The  frieze  round  the  skylight  is  in  linear  relief 
also,  but  of  richer  tones  of  blue,  green,  and  yellow. 
The  mascarons  are  also  in  faience,  made  with  the 
glaze  in  use  from  the  fourteenth  century  until  now, 
but  rendered  slightly  opaque.  The  quality  of  this 
glaze  is  remarkable  for  its  softness  of  effect. 
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The  large  pieces  of  relief  between  the  arches 
below  were  modelled  by  M.  Robert  on  the  spot, 
cast  in  plaster  therefrom,  and  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  rest  by  forming  a  gradation  from  the  full 
colour  of  the  cloisonne  below  to  the  lighter  colour 
above. 

The  illustrations  were  taken  before  the  large 
panels  corresponding  to  those  occupied  by  the 
pictures  were  dealt  with.  It  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  as,  had  painting 
been  resorted  to,  it  would  have  necessitated  doing 
more  pictures.  Yet  the  same  weight  of  colour  had 
to  be  given,  and  the  fuller  colour  of  the  archi- 
tectural lines  in  cloisonne  respected.  The  difficulty 
was  met  by  the  use  of  another  material,  a  relief- 
paper  in  linear  relief,  which  Mr.  Heaton  had  been 
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developing   concurrently    with    the    work   for   the 
Musee. 

A  close  study  of  ancient  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Greek,  and  Byzantine  works,  as  well  as  of  all  that 
are  derived  from  them,  including  much  of  the  best 
medieval  work,  had  led  Mr.  Heaton  to  suppose 
that  the  relief  in  round  boss  which  we  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  see  everywhere  was  of  Roman  origin,  and 
that  the  nations  whose  works  have  the  greatest 
refinement,  coupled  with  the  use  of  colour,  worked 
on  the  principle  of  relief  in  lines  or  edges — in  fact, 
the  very  opposite  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  do. 
M.  Robert  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  use  of  the 
paper  executed  on  this  principle,  as  it  afforded  a 
means,  when  glued  to  the  wall-surface,  of  giving  a 
beautiful  texture  otherwise  unattainable,  which  yet 
allows  polychromatic  treat- 
ment. The  forests  and 
marshes  were  consulted, 
and  the  alliance  between 
colour  and  relief  of  texture 
found  to  be  general  in 
plant-form  :  and  the  relief 
as  used  in  this  paper  is  but 
a  souvenir  in  art  of  every- 
day fact  in  nature. 

The  panels  were  not 
intended  to  be  a  feature, 
hence  a  confused  non- 
assertive  design  was  de- 
sirable. What  could  be 
belter  for  a  town  among 
the  vineyards  than  the 
vine?  So  the  vine,  the 
old,  time-worn  vine,  yet  so 
full  of  new  possibilities,  was 
brought  into  "  service  ''  — 
as  Raskin  puts  it  so  well. 

'l"o  sum  up  the  whole 
matttr,  it  may  be  said  that 
with  a  limited  scheme 
of  analogous  colours,  a 
thoroughly  harmonious 
effect  has  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  various 
materials,  with  abundance 
of  carefully  studied  details, 
because  one  scheme  and 
set  of  principles  has  been 
carried  throughout,  and 
everything  stands  related 
to  that  scheme.  The 
gamut  of  colour  once 
chosen,   the    character    of 
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design  once  started,  everything  was  brought  into 
obedience  thereto. 

Of  course  the  scheme  of  colour  and  the  cha- 
racter of  design  might  not  be  suitable  to  another 
occasion,  but  as  so  many  artists  who  have  seen  it 
have  expressed  satisfaction,  it  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  refer  to  the  method  employed,  which  arose 
partly  from  accident.  No  houses  of  production 
existed  near,  so  Mr.  Heaton  had  to  undertake  suc- 
cessively every  part  of  the  execution.  If  this  was 
an  onerous  undertaking,  involving  much  special 
study,  it  was  also  highly  educative,  and  something 
of  the  conditions  of  work  done  long  ago  was 
realised  anew. 

The  various  materials  being  handled  under  the 
same    mental     influence,    each    was     necessarily 


lirought  into  harmony  with 
the  rest,  and  whilst  work 
was  being  executed  in  one 
direction,  trials  were  being 
made  in  another. 

The  harmony  ultimately 
arrived  at  was  the  result  of 
repeated  trials  made  in  the 
material  itself.  From  con- 
tinuous experiments  the 
work  grew  into  existence, 
and  lines  of  thought  were 
suggested  by  the  circum- 
stances and  materials 
themselves,  so  that  the 
result,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  it,  is  a  new 
creative  work. 

What  would  have  hap- 
pened had  the  common 
plan  been  adopted  of 
making  a  cut-and-dried 
scheme  beforehand,  with 
estimate  complete?  \\'ould 
such  growth  have  been 
possible  ?  It  would  not : 
for  the  evolution  of  idea 
resulting  from  observation 
of  the  possibilities  sug- 
gested by  the  materials 
would  have  gone  for  no- 
thing. Again,  supposing 
at  the  outset  some  ancient 
example  had  been  held  up 
to  view  and  imposed  on 
the  mind?     In   that  case 
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the  problems,  already 
delicate,  would  have  been 
rendered  impossible  to  ileal  with  on  their  own 
merits,  and  the  resultant  of  some  other  problems 
for  some  other  place  or  time,  as  resolved  by  some 
other  artist,  would  have  been  reproduced :  and 
whatever  the  effect  might  have  been,  it  would 
simply  have  been  one  more  unoriginal  work  added 
to  the  already  very  long  list. 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  materials,  the  slight- 
ness  of  change  sufficient  to  make  or  mar  an  effect, 
the  valuable  results  obtained  from  observation  of 
simple  possibilities  in  the  materials,  have  convinced 
both  artists  that  decoration  cannot  be  dealt  with 
successfully  exee[)t  the  mind  be  free  to  work  out 
the  scheme  by  letting  it  grow  by  trials  in  the 
materials.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  :  the  basis 
of  all  designs  is  the  idea  or  image.     Now,  if  an  idea 
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already  worked  out  is  demanded,  constant  reference 
to  this  worked-out  idea  must  go  on,  and  the  more 
faithfully  this  is  carried  out  the  more  certainly  will 
a  dead  repetition  of  work  already  done  be  arrived 
at.  But  if  a  new  image  is  allowed  to  spring  up  in 
the  mind,  the  effort  to  realise  it  by  trials  in  the 
materials  will  develop  it  and  suggest  other  ideas, 
and  a  host  of  new  possibilities  will  come  into  view. 
Granted  there  be  the  taste  and  knowledge  necessary 
to  execute  a  correct  rendering  of  other  works,  the 
same  would  carry  through  a  new  idea,  if  the 
elaborative  method  be  adopted.  This  was  how  all 
old  work  came  into  being  unquestionably,  and 
our  posterity  will  mock  our  present  day  efforts  to 
execute  over  again  the  developments  of  other  days. 
Old  work  was  not  produced  by  repeating  work 
done  before— but  to-day  there  is  not  a  craft  in 
which  such  repeat  work  is  not  commonly  demanded. 
Mr.  Heaton,  for  instance,  has  been  asked  in  England 
in  the  space  of  two  years  or  so  to  execute  work  in 
Japanese,  Pompeian,  early  Irish,  fifteenth-century 
English,  thirteenth- century  Enghsh,  and  Italian 
Renaissance  !  While  knowing  intimately  the  works 
of  craftsmen  in  the  past,  while  sympathetically 
studying  everything  available,  the  imposition  of 
ideas  so  mutually  destructive  produced  weariness. 
But  the  experience  of  the  development  of  a  personal 
line  of  work  produces  enjoyment.  The  labour 
involved  in  working  in  several  materials  is  not  so 
great  as  the  incessant  archeological  hunting  of 
"precedent  "to  be  used,  and  every  material  handled 
stimulates  the  imagination  and  suggests  ideas.  The 
one  course  then  produces  artists,  and  the  other 
tends  to  kill  them  and  makes  the  whole  thing  a 
"  business."  It  must  be  so  :  for  if  one  has  to  do  a 
piece  of  Renaissance  here  and  a  morsel  of  Early 
English  there,  interest  is  lost  in  both,  and  one 
must  spend  time  in  running  about  to  get  more  litde 
pieces  and  to  museums  to  get  more  ideas. 

The  workshop  which  has  come  into  existence  as 
the  result  of  the  work  at  Neuchatel  is  a  demons- 
tration of  what  can  be  done  with  very  limited 
means,  and  how  various  materials  can  be  worked 
side  by  side.  The  rich  flora  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains offers  an  inexhaustible  field  of  suggestive 
forms,  and  the  occasions  for  the  study  of  colour  in 
lake  and  cliff  are  innumerable.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  endeavour  and  to  express 
some  of  the  ideas  so  gleaned.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  continuity,  for  it  cannot  be  hoped  that 
important  monumental  works  will  follow  in  un- 
interrupted stream  ;  therefore  work  suited  to  a  more 
every-day  use  will  not  be  neglected.  The  relief 
work  in  paper  has  been  put  on  a  regular  footing. 
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for  instance,  and  some  smaller  works  executed  in 
cloisonne.  Not  only  the  forms,  but  the  colour  also 
is  such  as  is  suggested  by  an  observant  attention  of 
nature  around,  and  the  freshness  of  the  forest  may" 
thus  be  introduced  into  the  homes  of  busy  cities. 
Relief  work  in  copper  and  other  metals,  both  for 
decoration  of  buildings  and  independent  objects, 
will  be  taken  in  hand  also.* 
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ODERN  GERMAN   LITHO- 
GRAPHY:   I.— GREINER 
AND     SOME     DRESDEN 
_  ARTISTS.       BY    HANS    W. 
SINGER. 

The  inventor  and  most  of  the  early  professors  of 
lithography  were  wont  to  dwell  upon  the  ease  with 
which  the  new  art  could  be  practised,  and  deemed 
this  a  great  recommendation  in  its  favour.  They 
proclaimed  that  it  was  now  possible  to  engrave  with- 
out the  trouble  of  mastering  any  of  the  difficult 
techniques  of  engraving ;  that  any  artist,  in  fact, 
could  lithograph  at  once,  and  that  this  art  achieved 
all  that  the  other  arts  aimed  at,  only  much  more 
quickly  and  much  more  cheaply. 

It  was  mal  a  propos  to  call  attention  to  the  lack 
of  difficulty  with  which  one  may  lithograph,  as  it 
was  also  unfortunate  that  Senefelder  and  the  rest 
laid  so  much  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that  litho- 
graphy could  be  used  as  an  alternative  for  engrav- 
ing, etching,  wood-cutting,  &c.  This,  no  doubt, 
made  men  satisfied  with  practising  the  easy  imita- 
tive method  ;  no  one  so  much  as  suggested  the 
elaborative  style  peculiar  to  lithography  alone. 
Thus  the  improvements  that  came  to  pass  consisted 
mostly  in  refinements  of  the  printing  process,  not 
in  new  methods  of  handling  attempted  by  the 
draughtsman.  The  stereotype  method  of  producing 
a  crayon  drawing,  without  any  distinctive  features 
to  show  that  it  had  been  made  on  stone  rather  than 
on  paper,  necessarily  caused  lithography  to  degene- 
rate in  a  way  that  seems  almost  incomprehensible 
to  us  to-day. 

*  Since  the  above  description  was  written,  the  remainder 
of  the  work  at  Neuchatel  has  been  executed,  and  a  \ievv 
sliowing  the  panels  with  the  paper  relief  and  the  dado  with 
the  enamelled  copper  is  appended.  Three  other  works  have 
also  been  arranged  for,  of  which  the  first  two  are  in  execution, 
/.,■. ,  a  large  panel  for  the  exterior  of  Berne  historical  museum, 
designed  by  M.  Paul  Robert ;  the  heraldry  of  the  twenty-two 
canlons  and  the  confederation  for  the  large  exterior  cornice 
of  the  I'alais  federal  al  Heme,  in  mosaics,  designed  by 
(■lenient  llealon.  The  other  work  being  very  large,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  ^tavl  a  glass-mosaic  sludio  for  tlie  execution 
(.r  the  three. 
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About  the  only  man  who  handled  lithography  in 
Ciermany  in  a  new  fashion  was  Menzel.  His  pen 
drawing,  his  brush  and  scraped  work  is  splendid, 
and  it  seems  extraordinary  that  he  did  not  of 
himself  bring  about  the  revival  of  lithography,  which 
has  now  occurred  so  long  after  185 1,  in  which  year 
Menzel's  wonderful  "Versuche  auf  Stein  mit  dem 
Pinsel  und  Schabeisen"  were  published. 

Of  the  men  of  to-day.  Otto  Clreiner  was  probably 
the  first  in  the  field.  Greiner  apparendy  saw  Men- 
zel's lithographic  work,  such  as  the  large  series  of 
"Soldiers  of  Frederic  the  (Ireat,"  and  based  his 
first  attempts  on  them.  His  earliest  productions 
are  rapid  pen  sketches.  He  draws  a  rather  heavy 
and  broad  line  like  Menzel,  and  in  the  shades,  where 
the  lines  run  close  together,  blots  and  patches  are 
apt  to  occur.  Even  in  these  first  attempts  the  pen 
and  the  stone  have  well  responded  to  his  will ;  no 
places  are  perceptible  where  the  line  seems  to  have 
failed  to  cling  to  the  stone,  such  as  one  meets  with 
in  Menzel's  lithographs.  But  this  may  be  due  to 
the  skill  of  the  printer  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
draughtsman.  Moreover,  these  stones  by  drciner 
were  not  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  large  edition  ; 
for  the  one  or  two  dozen  copies  that  were  pulled 
of  each  the  technical  knowledge  shown  proved 
sufficient. 


Gradually  Greiner  acquired  a  more  delicate  touch 
and  operated  with  the  help  of  finer  pens.  His 
lithographs  lost  their  broad  character,  and  the  line 
grew  in  the  end  almost  as  fine  as  a  dry-point  line. 
It  is  indeed  hardly  credible  that  some  of  the  intricate 
and  wiry  line-work  of  his  later  large  lithographs 
was  executed  with  the  help  of  a  pen.  It  looks 
rather  as  if  he  had  employed  the  method  of  work- 
ing with  a  steel  point  on  a  gummed  stone.  Litho- 
graphs like  the  Judgment  of  Paris  and  Hercules 
at  the  Crossways  might  be,  and  indeed  have  been, 
taken  for  careful  etchings.  Whether  developing 
lithography  in  this  direction  is  to  be  considered 
a  very  happy  venture  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Surely,  however,  Greiner  has  outstripped  all  attempts 
of  the  kind,  and  the  reason  that  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  it  is,  because  it  allowed  him  to  work 
out  the  finest  chiaroscuro  po.ssible.  Tiie  more 
delicate  the  lines  the  more  variety  of  tones  and 
half-tones  are  obtainable,  and  this  is  what  Greiner 
delights  in  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  black-and- 
white. 

(ireiner  is  a  pupil  of  Klinger,  and  has  devclopetl 
in  the  same  way  as  his  master,  going  ultimately  even 
a  step  beyond  him.  His  training  has  been  very  one- 
sided, for  he  has  really  never  studied  anything  except 
the  human  form,  and  that  is  the  only  subject  he  takes 
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pleasure  in  depicting.  Most  of  his  compositions 
consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  grouping  of  nudes. 
He  has  etched,  drawn,  engraved,  and  lithographed 
many  remarkable  designs,  but  they  are  in  reality 
only  wonderful  studies,  not  pictures.  Some  of  his 
latest  lithographs  have  been  executed  in  a  somewhat 
broader  style  again.  Perhaps,  like  Diirer,  he  has 
discovered  that  it  is  bad  judgment  to  over  elaborate 
designs  and  employ  an  extremely  delicate  technique, 
because  such  work  will  not  stand  the  wear  of  the 
printing-press.  He  has  also  attempted  scraped 
lithography,  the  other  process  in  which  Menzel 
won  laurels,  but  he  was  less  successful  with  it,  and 
abandoned  it  after  a  few  trials. 

The  interest  recently  awakened  for  lithography 
has  within  a  very  short  space  of  time  come  to  be 
fixed  almost  exclusively  on  lithography  in  colours. 
There  are  very  few  artists  to-day  in  Germany  who 
engage  in  simple  black-and-white  work ;  the  possi- 
bility of  attaining  new  colour  effects,  which  is 
greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  the  graphic 
arts,  fascinates  them.  Greiner  has  not  yet  reached 
this   stage  ;    his  most  characteristic  work  and  his 
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best  is  black-and-white.  But  he  has  occasionally 
made  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  his 
attempts  to  create  a  harmony  between  the  paper 
and  the  printer's  ink  by  interposing  one  or  two  tone 
plates.  He  has  also  lithographed  a  few  designs 
wherein  not  only  tones,  but  actual  colours  were 
employed.  They  compare  with  real  colour-litho- 
graphs, however,  much  as  a  tinted  drawing  com- 
pares with  a  real  water-colour.  The  composition 
would  be  complete  and  intelligible  had  no  colour- 
stones  been  added,  but  the  tints  are  superposed 
and  form  no  integral  part  of  the  design. 

Glancing  over  the  lithographs  by  Greiner — a 
little  under  fifty  in  all — we  find  that  portraiture 
constitutes  an  important  item.  About  the  first 
lithograph  he  ever  did  was  a  portrait  of  his  fellow- 
apprentice,  Muhlan,  1889.  During  the  next  year, 
which  he  spent  at  Munich,  he  drew  a  number  of 
friends  and  colleagues  on  stone,  among  them 
H.  Hess,  Kollermann,  Kopfstein,  Schall,  and 
Schifferdecker.  These  are,  like  all  the  rest  of  his 
portraits  with  but  one  exception,  full  length  figures. 
They  are  excellently  drawn  in  a  rapid,  effective, 
sketchy  manner,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  telling  like- 
nesses. Among  the  later 
portraits  those  of  the 
Munich  author,  \\\  Wei- 
gaud,  of  Richard  Wagner's 
son  Siegfried  (here  repro- 
duced), and  a  large  one 
done  in  1S97  of  his  former 
drawing  master  Haferzorn, 
are  worthy  of  notice. 

Among  the  large  and 
more  pretentious  compo- 
sitions, the  programme- 
design  for  a  booksellers' 
banquet  at  Leipsic  has 
been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  a  wider  circle,  by  the 
circumstance  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell  reproduced 
it  in  his  Pen  Draiving  and 
Pen  Draughistnen.  Greiner 
employed  two  tone  plates, 
while  the  drawing  itself 
was  printed  in  red  in  place 
of  the  usual  black.  It  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  style,  good 
and  bad.  It  shows  the  ex- 
traordinary (lelicairy  of  line, 
his  happy  facility  of  niodel- 
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ling,  and  then  again  the  strange  preference  for 
disproportionately  long-drawn  bodies. 

Besides  The  Jiidgme?it  of  Paris  a.nd  The  Hercules 
of  the  Crossways,  mentioned  above,  we  must  rate 
a  Train  of  Bacchantes  and  an  Antique  Dance  of  a 
Man  and  Tivo  Women  among  Greiner's  more  im- 
portant productions.  The  latter  is  wonderfully 
drawn,  and  if  it  may  be  deemed  a  little  deficient 
in  style  because  of  its  over-modelling  and  its  over- 
elaboration,  it  nevertheless  does  not  forsake  the 
legitimate  course  of  line-work. 

The  best  of  all  Greiner's  productions  is  perhaps 
the  Diploma  for  Excellency  in  Shooting,  which  is 
reproduced  on  page  261.  It  was  ordered  by 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment  in  which  the  artist 
served  his  military  year,  and  replaced  the  caligraphic 
horror  that  had  been  used  before  upon  such  occa- 
sions. This  is  surely  .splendid  draughtsmanship 
and  excellent  style.  All  light  effects  have  been 
simplified  and  broadened.  There  is  none  of  that 
excessive  detail  in  the  elaboration  of  half-tone 
which  so  often  makes  graphic  works  appear  like 
photogravures. 

Marianne  Fiedler  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
younger  generation  to  practise  lithography  in 
Dresden.  Her  work  consists  mostly  of  pen-drawn 
portraits,  the  technical  qualities  of  which  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  same  as  those  of  Greiner, 
but,  of  course,  her  manner  of  drawing  is  more 
feminine,  her  touch  gentler.  All  her  work  is  very 
serious  and  there  is  no  sign  of  dilettantism  about 


it.  She  displays  at  times  a  very  happy  imagination 
in  the  ornamental  borders  in  which  her  portraits  are 
enclosed.  A  portrait  of  herself,  represented  as  a 
singing  Bacchante,  is  one  of  her  most  charming 
productions.  She  has  not  rested  satisfied  with  the 
simple  pen-drawing  technique,  for  from  the  very 
beginning  she  evinced  a  longing  for  colour  and 
attempted  surface  technique.  She  has  not  always 
been  successful  in  attaining  her  ends,  however, 
and  has  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  finish  a 
lithograph  by  hand  with  crayons  or  water-colours. 
A  short  while  ago  she  drew  a  landscape  representing 
a  sheet  of  water  hedged  in  by  trees.  By  making 
use  of  toned  paper  and  by  printing  in  two  colours 
(black  and  bluish-green),  a  remarkably  picturesque 
effect  was  produced. 

While  still  a  student  at  the  Academy,  Otto 
Fischer  attracted  attention  by  his  lithographic 
poster  for  a  students'  exhibition.  Although  open 
to  criticism  in  many  points  it  was  at  any  rate  the 
first  poster  drawn  here  by  an  artist  and  naturally 
differed  from  the  usual  trade  work.  A  little  later 
he  lithographed  a  second  exhibition  poster,  Die 
.lite  Stadt,  which  made  his  name  known  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  native  country.  It  was  a 
specimen  of  true  colour-lithography  :  one  stone  left 
out  would  have  rendered  the  design  unintelligible. 
Having  achieved  some  reputation  by  these  per- 
formances P'ischer  was  called  upon  to  lithograph 
several  other  posters,  all  of  which  did  him  credit. 

Apart    from  jiosters,   his   first   lithograph  was  a 
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drawing  of  a  semi-nude  girl,  standing  among  trees. 
It  did  not  present  any  technical  innovations  nor 
any  strikingly  new  ideas  of  conception,  but  it  was 
replete  with  a  fine  poetic  feeling  and  was  very  well 
received.  This  was  followed  by  the  landscape 
which  we  reproduce  on  page  270.  It  shows  us  a 
corner  in  the  principal  public  park  of  Dresden,  and 
in  it  the  artist  has  very  felicitously  reproduced  a 
star  and  moon  light  effect.  To  his  credit  it  must 
be  recorded  that  the  swans  were  not  put  in  of  his 
own  free  will,  but  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  print- 
seller  for  "something  pleasing."  Both  of  these 
lithographs  were  printed,  like  most  of  Fischer's 
work,  with  the  help  of  an  additional  tone  plate. 
For  the  quarterly  publication  of  the  Dresden 
Secession,  Fischer  has  lithographed  several  land- 
scapes, one  of  which  is  especially  interesting  as  it 
attempts  to  treat  its  subject  in  a  manner  half-way 
between  the  broad  surface  technique  of  poster 
designing  and  the  often  too  detailed  treatment  of 
crayon  drawings.  Excepting  in  his  poster  work 
Fischer  has  not  yet  attempted  colour-lithography. 
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The  greater  part  of  Hans  Unger's  lithographic 
work  also  consists  of  posters.  The  "Estey  Organ  " 
design,  printed  in  an  edition  of  many  thousands, 
has  been  pretty  well  circulated  in  Europe  and 
America.  Among  Unger's  other  posters  we  should 
name  one  for  the  Nicode  concerts,  and  one  for  the 
opening  of  the  Central  Theatre  at  Dresden.  They 
are  generally  in  few  colours,  often  only  in  two,  and 
disclose  an  amount  of  careful  execution  not  often 
observable  in  posters,  where  strong  effects  are 
mostly  required.  Unger's  single-sheet  lithographs 
have  not  been  many,  the  most  noticeable  being  a 
female  head,  which  he  has  drawn  upon  stone  several 
times  in  slightly  different  positions,  and  which  is 
the  same  that  appears  on  several  of  his  posters. 
The  most  recent  and  best  version  among  these 
was  printed  from  two  stones,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
of  his  lithographs  that  Unger  himself  is  satisfied 
with. 

Fischer  and  Unger  are  members  of  the  Dresden 
Secession,  and  some  of  their  lithographs  have 
appeared  in  the  quarterly  publications  of  that  club. 
Among  the  other  contri- 
butors are  Bantzer,  Baum, 
Miiller-Breslau,  Pepino, 
Ritter,  Seidel,  and  Sterl. 
Bantzer,  the  former  pre- 
sident of  the  society,  has 
lithographed  among  other 
plates  the  head  of  an  old 
Hessian  peasant  woman, 
an  open-air  portrait  of  his 
friend  Ritter,  and  a  de- 
sign called  Feierabend,  re- 
presenting a  labourer,  his 
wife,  and  child  resting  in 
the  twilight  after  their 
day's  toil.  Altogether  he 
seems  to  me  to  have  been 
too  much  painter  and  too 
little  lithographer.  He 
starts  with  preconceived 
notions,  and  tries  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  picture 
without  considering  be- 
forehand whether  the 
medium  employed  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to 
the  attainment  of  his 
end.  Sterl  is  known  to 
the  readers  of  The 
Studio  by  an  auto-litho- 
graph in  one  of  last  year's 
numbers.        He     admits 
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that  he  is  not  as  yet  intimately  enough  acquainted 
with  the  chemical  and  printing  processes  of  Htho- 
graphic  printing  to  be  able  to  do  just  what  he 
intends.  Ritter,  likewise,  has  lithographed  some 
few  pleasing,  simple  landscape  studies,  which  do 
not  aspire  to  be  considered  extraordinary  perform- 
ances in  this  art. 

Karl  Mediz  has  chiefly  lithographed  portraits. 
They  are  most  conscientiously  done.  He  has  quite 
a  remarkable  eye  for  detail  and  most  extraordinary 
patience  in  reproducing  it.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  when  we  see  Mediz'  drawings  is  that 
they  present  the  finish  of  a  photogravure.  We 
want  something  more  personal  than  that  nowa- 
days, and  we  want,  above  all,  to  receive  the  im- 
pression that  a  man  formed  the  work  of  art  before 
us,  and  that  it  is  more  than  a  true  and  careful 
copy  of  nature.  His  best  portrait,  the  one  that 
displays  most  character,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Mediz-Pelikan  has  lithographed  also. 
Her  portraits  are  subject  to  the  same  criticism  as 
those  of  her  husband.  Her  landscapes  are  more 
interesting.      She  has  occasionally  employed  several 


stones  to  produce  a  tinted  study  of  trees  or  land- 
scape, though  these  are  hardly  what  one  would  call 
a  colour-lithograph.  Baum's  splendid,  and  if  I 
am  informed  correctly,  single  attempt  approaches 
this  more  closely.  It  represents  a  few  red-roofed 
houses  of  a  Belgian  village  in  an  open  stretch  of 
country  during  winter  time,  the  ground  being 
covered  with  snow.  Drawn  with  all  the  suggestive- 
ness  of  a  Raffaelli  study,  it  possesses  also  that 
piquancy  of  colour  which  distinguishes  the  wonderful 
pastels  and  water-colours  of  Raffaelli.  That  Miiller- 
Breslau  has  not  devoted  more  time  to  lithography 
is  very  regrettable.  For  the  Secession  Quarterly 
he  did  the  first  cover  design — a  Caritas,  and  a 
lithograph  of  an  olive-grove  with  four  draped, 
antique,  female  figures.  This  is  an  excellent,  im- 
pressive picture,  full  of  feeling  and  style. 

When  the  Dresden  Secessionists  decided  to  pub- 
lish a  Quarterly,  it  became  apparent  very  soon  that 
most  of  the  contributions  would  be  lithographs.  So 
Liihrig,  who  was  then  a  member,  tried  to  persuade 
the  club  to  set  up  its  own  press.  Unfortunately  he 
did  not  prevail  with  them,  but  he  did  for  himself 
what  the  club  would  not 
do,  and  has  become  one 
of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  artists  that  have 
attempted  lithography 
here. 

Not  an  unamiable  man 
personally,  Luhrig  has 
become  a  most  uncom- 
promising and  dogmatic 
artist.  His  youth  was 
one  of  great  hardship, 
and  when  hu  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the 
reputation  of  being  the 
most  promising  and 
serious  among  the 
students  of  his  class  at 
I  he  Munich  academy,  he 
had  to  give  up  his  studies 
owing  to  lack  of  funds. 
He  had  then  to  spend 
years  at  a  photographer's 
sliop  in  an  out-of-the-way 
town,  at  a  time  when  he 
felt  conscious  that  he  had 
llie  making  of  an  artist 
within  him,  if  fate  only 
were  propitious  and  would 
allow  him  to  make  the 
test.         I'leasant     experi- 
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ences  were  wanting,  while  some  very  dismal  ones 
were  very  forcibly  thrust  upon  him.  It  seems 
that  gradually  he  must  have  grown  embittered 
towards  the  world  in  general,  for  it  came  natural 
to  hinV  to  take  no  consideration  whatever  for 
the  public's  taste.  As  to  subject,  he  generally 
manages  to  introduce  some  socialist  or  anarchist 
idea.  As  to  treatment,  he  enjoys  a  brutal  realism, 
not  for  its  own  sake  so  much  as  because  it  is  un- 
palatable to  the  public.  Thus  if  there  are  certain 
ways  of  presenting  a  nude  in  a  picture  that  people 
take  objection  to,  those  are  the  ways  he  will  adopt. 
Whatever  he  does,  however,  is  full  of  his  per- 
sonahty  :  he  is  in  it  with  his  whole  heart.  There 
is  no  satirical  vein  in  him.  What  he  considers  as 
prejudice,  as  inartistic,  or  in  bad  taste,  he  condemns 
straight  out ;  he  does  not  jeer  at  it. 

As  a  lithographer,  Liihrig  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  own  progress  by  starting  out  to  discover  un- 
heard of  new  methods  and  by  trying  to  do  every- 
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thing  himself,  without  a  hint  from  anybody.  The 
new  methods  have  been  exhausted  long  ago. 
Readers  of  Senefelder's  book  will  find  that  he  left 
very  little  for  later  people  to  try,  and  that  this  little 
has  been  tried  by  Engelmann,  HuUmandel,  and 
others  within  the  first  half  of  our  century.  Again,  if 
Liihrig  had  gone  to  an  experienced  hand  for  infor- 
mation he  would  at  least  have  been  told  what  not 
to  attempt.  As  it  was  he  wasted  much  time  in 
experimenting,  and  spent  weeks  in  testing  the 
qualities  of  different  colours  by  themselves  and  in 
juxtaposition,  in  trying  the  effect  of  blank  paper  in 
the  middle  of  a  design,  and  so  on.  The  result 
was  that  he  wasted  much  money  and  labour  and 
added  little  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  He  has 
now,  unfortunately,  left  for  Roumania,  where  he 
has  to  give  up  lithography  for  awhile. 

Including  the  fiiilures,  Liihrig  has  produced  some 
fifty-eight  plates  or  more.  There  are  about  twenty 
landscapes,  among  them  several  nice  studies  from 
the  birchwood  grove  near 
Dresden.  He  has  also  done 
two  life-size  heads,  the  por- 
traits of  his  wife  and  of  a 
schoolmaster  in  Dresden. 
There  is  a  grand  simplicity 
about  them,  and  the  simple 
colour  scheme  (they  are 
each  printed  from  three 
stones)  is  singularly  effect- 
ive. His  most  important 
lithographic  work  is  a  series 
of  twenty-five  plates  under 
the  title  Lazarus.  They 
are  not  illustrations  to  the 
biblical  parable,  although 
one  of  the  plates,  repre- 
senting the  agonies  of  the 
rich  man  in  hell,  bears 
upon  it.  The  artist  shows 
us  modern  poverty  in 
various  forms.  An  alle- 
gorical design  shows  us 
man  born,  not  with  fairies 
standing  at  his  cradle,  but 
\\'ant  and  Misery  waiting 
to  fall  upon  him  as  he 
grows  older. 

From  the  point  of 
view  of  poster  production 
Dresden  ranks  first  among 
Cerman  cities  that  have 
taken  part  in  the  revival 
of  lithography.     The  (jer- 
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man  poster  movement  started  there.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  art-lithography,  however,  Dresden 
cannot  claim  such  a  position,  even  though  it 
numbers  such  artists  as  Fischer,  Fiedler,  Baum, 
and  Liihrig,  among  its  own.  These  artists  have, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  named,  produced 
lithographs  only  desultorily,  and  Liihrig  has 
stopped  for  the  present  where  he  should  really  have 
begun. 

H.  \\\  S. 


Miss  Dymes  has  been  reappointed  .Secretary  of 
the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON.  —  The  Loan  Exhibition  of 
Lithographs  organised  by  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  is  in  many  respects  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  collection. 
Lithography  has  until  quite  lately  suffered 
in  popular  estimation  by  reason  of  the  depths  to 
which  competition  has  driven  the  commercial 
section  of  it;  and  the  elder  generation  of  artists, 
with  whom  the  fine  work  of  Lane,  Harding,  and 
Bonington  was  a  tradition,  have  been  a  little  too 
apt  to  look  upon  it  as  a  lost  art, 
and  to  grudge  recognition  to  the 
undoubted  revival  of  the  last  few 
years.  The  collection  at  South 
Kensington  should  do  much  to 
set  this  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  For  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  or,  indeed,  elsewhere  with 
the  same  thoroughness,  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  own  time  can  now 
be  judged  side  by  side  with  those 
of  the  traditional  masters  of  the 
art,  and  a  just  estimate  be  formed 
of  the  decadence  or  development 
which  the  former  has  experienced. 

In  the  British  school  will  be 
found  a  quite  representative  set  of 
those  curious  early  experiments, 
dating  from  iSoi  to  1809,  which 
were  "  printed  at  the  Polyauto- 
graphic  Office,"  and  executed  by 
West,  Fuseli,  Barry,  Downman, 
Varley,  and  others  of  the  leading 
artists  of  the  time.  And  similarly 
Prout,  Bonington,  Harding,  and 
Lane  have  space  which  allows  a 
complete  examination  of  their 
styles  and  technique.  There  is 
also  a  comprehensive  series  of  the 
lithographs  by  Louis  Haghe  after 
Roberts ;  and,  to  come  to  a  later 
period,  of  the  Court  portraits  pri- 
vately executed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Vinter 
for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
now  exhibited  with  her  permission. 
1 1  is  not  generally  known  that  her 
Majesty  has  herself  experimented 
in  this  direction  ;  and  many  people 
will  Ik-  interested  in  the  pleasant 
little  sketch,  on  screen  107,  of  the 
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Princess  Victoria,  made  in  1846.  Other  notable 
exhibits  are  those  of  the  work  of  J.  R.  Dicksee, 
Frederick  Tayler,  Cattermole,  and  WiUiam  Simp- 
son, all  excellent  in  technique,  if  a  little  out  of 
sympathy  with  ultra-modern  ideas. 


The  early  French  masters  make  a  superb  show. 
Horace  and  Carle  Vernet ;  Raffet,  to  whom  what 
one  might  almost  call  a  whole  room  is  wisely 
devoted ;  the  great  caricaturist  Daumier,  whose 
satire  and  skill  did  much  to  overthrow  a  dynasty  ; 
and  Gavarni,  whose  characterisation  has  only  been 
equalled  by  Charles  Keene  and  Phil  May  in  our 
country  ;  each  of  these  would  supply  material 
enough  for  a  special  article.  And  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  fine  proof  examples  of  Dela- 
croix and  Gericault  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Atherton  Curtis,  as  well  as  those  of  Deveria  and 
Decamps  ;  the  three  tragic  scenes  by  Manet,  and 
the  curious  Racecourse  of  Claude  Monet.  Of  other 
lithographs  one  may  instance  the  complete  collec- 
tion of  early  reproductions  of  pictures  in  the  great 
continental  galleries,  made  between  181 7  and  1830  ; 
three  excellent  examples  by  Menzel,  and  as  many 
by  Goya.  

The  great  interest  of  the  exhibition  will  be  felt 
by  many,  however,  to  arise  from  an  examination 
of  the  work  done  within  the  last  few  years  by  the 
men  of  our  own  time.  And  at  the  outset  a  very 
curious  result  is  made  manifest.  For  while  we 
find  a  charming  selection  of  lithographs  by  modern 
British  and  American  artists,  Whistler — whose 
work  stands  quite  apart  from  all  methods  of  com- 
parison— C.  H.  Shannon,  refined,  and  far  above 
most  of  his  fellows  in  technical  excellence  ;  land- 
scapes and  architecture  by  Joseph  Pennell,  and 
portraits  by  W.  Rothenstein  ;  the  graceful  work  of 
Frank  Short  and  of  C.  J.  Watson,  who  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  few  artists  to  whom  the  exhibition  does 
not  do  full  justice  ;  of  Strang,  T.  R.  Way,  and  a 
host  of  others ;  a  most  notable  deficiency  is 
apparent  in  all  these  as  compared  with  their 
French,  German,  and  Dutch  contemporaries.  In 
the  whole  of  the  former  section  three  lithographs 
only  have  any  indication  of  colour.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  French  school,  although  the  work  of 
Fantin-Latour,  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of 
living  lithographers ;  of  Willette,  and  of  Dillon,  is 
on  similar  lines  to  that  of  our  own  men,  we  find 
Riviere,  Charpentier,  Steinlen,  and  others  experi- 
menting— sometimes  madly,  sometimes  with  suc- 
cess— but  still  experimenting  with  colour  and 
relief  in  every  possible  way.  And  above  all,  we 
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find  the  younger  German  artists — Burger,  Daur, 
Thoma,  Greiner,  Orlik,  Langhein — using  but  two, 
or  at  most  three,  printings  to  obtain  results,  in  the 
best  cases  far  surpassing  what  they  would  probably 
achieve  with  a  full  palette  of  oil  or  water  colours. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  British  painters  should 
be  content  to  neglect  so  obvious  and  easy  a  method 
of  producing  fine  and  attractive  work  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  popular.  Again,  the  embossed 
work  so  judiciously  used  by  Van  Hoytema  in  his 
charming  lithographs  of  birds  and  animals  ;  and 
by  Charpentier  in  the  quaint  series  of  decorative 
panels.  En  Zelande  (screen  88),  is  surely  too  useful 
a  tool  to  be  absolutely  ignored  here.  If  the 
present  exhibition  succeeds,  as  it  should,  in 
demonstrating  these  and  other  possibilities  of  litho- 
graphy, the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  authorities  of 
South  Kensington  Museum  will  have  deserved  the 
hearty  gratitude  of  the  art-loving  public ;  and  one 
may  express  a  hope  that  the  excellence  of  this 
experiment  will  induce  the  latter  to  give  the  same 
opportunities  in  the  future  to  some  of  the  other 
subsidiary  pictorial  arts,  and  so  put  the  Museum 
again  in  its  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the  art 
movement  of  the  world. 


The  Royal  Water-Colour  Society  managed,  as 
usual,  to  make  in  its  winter  exhibition  a  very  good 
show  of  landscape  and  a  comparatively  weak  one 
of  figure-work.  Among  the  more  prominent  con- 
tributors of  out-of-door  subjects  were  the  President, 
Mr.  E.  A.  ^Vaterlow,  whose  Suffolk  Pastures  and 
Summer  Time,  Picardy,  were  admirable  examples  of 
his  fastidious  and  elegant  work  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Melville, 
who  sent  one  of  the  strongest  drawings  he  has  ex- 
hibited for  some  while,  A  Rosy  City  Half  as  Old  as 
Time  ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due 
for  the  dignity  of  his  treatment  of  a  subject  On  the 
Thames ;  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  Mr.  C.  B.  Phillip,  Mr. 
C.  Napier  Hemy,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Henshall,  whose 
efforts  were  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  exhibition. 
Of  the  drawings  in  which  the  figure  was  treated  as 
the  main  motive,  none  surpassed  Mr.  Clausen's 
Men  Threshing,  a  fine  piece  of  sturdy  design, 
very  capably  handled,  and  most  effective  in  its 
light  and  shade.  Some  pencil  portraits  by  Mr.  J. 
Paterson,  and  an  exceptionally  skilful  Study  of  an 
Old  Mans  Head,  by  Professor  Herkomer,  also 
claimed  particular  attention. 


Mr.  Herbert  J.  Finn's  exhibition,  held  during 
November  and  December  at  the  Modem  Gallery, 
175,  New  Bond  Street,  added  appreciably  to  the 
good  impression  which   he  has  made   by   previous 
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displays  of  his  work.  He  is  an  artist  with  a  very 
wide  range  of  capacity  and  distinct  discretion  in 
his  choice  of  subjects.  His  particular  specialism  lies 
in  the  direction  of  architectural  motives,  and  in 
the  show  were  included  many  sound  e.xamples  of 
this  branch  of  his  work,  studies  in  and  about  such 
buildings  as  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  St.  David's 
Cathedrals,  the  Market  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Winchester  College.  But,  besides,  he  showed  a 
good  number  of  well-imagined  landscapes  that  by 
their  capable  expression  of  effects  of  atmosphere 
and  light  appealed  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  nature's 
subtleties. 

An  addition  is  to  be  made  directly  to  the  already 
numerous  associations  of  artists  which  exist  in 
London.  This  is  to  be  a  "  Pastel  Society,"  and  its 
first  exhibition  will  open  in  February  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours.  A  considerable  array  of  members  has 
been  gathered  together,  among  them  Sir  W.  I!. 
Richmond,  Sir  J.  D.  Linton,  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  Mr.  C..  H.  Boughton,  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  Mr.  Solomon  |. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Swan,  as  well  as  a  number  of  foreign 
painters  of  note.  An  exhibition  under  such 
auspices  should  help  greatly  to  popularise  a 
method  of  technical  practice  at  which  the  public 
have  lately  been  inclined  to  look  somewhat 
askance ;  and  it  should  prove  incontestably  what 
are   the  possibilities  of  this    fascinating   medium. 


No  such  attempt  to  rehabilitate  pastel  and  to  assert 
the  excellence  of  its  qualities  has  been  made  since 
the  shows  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  some  years 
ago,  and  every  success  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  new 
society. 

Two  large  lunettes  in  coloured  plaster  relief 
have  been  recently  executed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Fehr, 
one  of  the  most  able  of  our  younger  sculptors, 
and  are  now  in  their  permanent  position  in  the 
Library  of  the  West  Ham  Institute.  They  are 
important  examples  of  a  method  of  decoration 
which  has  become  exceedingly  popular  during 
recent  years ;  and,  as  each  one  has  a  width  at  the 
base  of  twenty  feet  and  a  height  of  ten  feet,  they 
play  a  valuable  i)art  in  the  scheme  of  adornment 
selected  for  the  room.  One  symbolises  Literatim, 
the  other  The  Romance  of  Chivalry  ;  in  the  first 
the  spirit  of  Literature  is  enthroned  with  various 
attendants,  personifying  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
grouped  around ;  and  in  the  second  a  king  with 
his  knights  and  followers  is  shown  riding  in  his 
warlike  panoply  beyond  a  terrace  on  which  stand 
female  figures  representing  Art,  Music,  LittTature, 
and  the  Stage.  Both  are  modelled  in  low  relief, 
hut  are  treated  with  considerable  vigour  :  and  the 
scheme  of  colouring  adopted  for  them  is  full  of 
variety.  A  good  effect  is  gained  by  the  lavish  use 
of  gold  and  silver  surfaces  to  accentuate  the  salient 
details  of  the  compositions. 


The    book-plate    by    Miss   Sandheim,    which   is 
reproduced,  has  merits  as  a  design  which  entitle  it 
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to  attention.  It  is  treated  effectively  with  a  sound 
idea  of  decorative  effect,  and  with  very  judicious 
sense  of  proportion  in  the  relations  of  masses  of 
black  and  white.  The  symbolism  of  the  details  is 
appropriate,  and  there  is  in  the  introduction  of  the 
eagle  a  justifiable  play  on  the  name  of  the  owner, 
the    Rev.  Michael  Adler.     The  other  accessories 


are  in  keeping  with  the  general  motive  and  help  to 
complete  a  well-considered  scheme. 


BOOK-I'I.ATK 
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Mr.  G.  Bridge  has  just  completed  a  panel  in 
mosaic  to  the  order  of  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda  for 
the  State  Museum— a  single  figure  decoratively 
treated  in  modern  style,  with  the  mosaics  varied  in 

size  to  suit  the  different  portions  of  the  design. 

The  whole    composition  is    one    which  reflects 

great  credit  on  the  craftsman. 

GLASGOW.— At  the  Fine  Art  Insti- 
tute there  has  been  held  the  annual 
exhibition  of  "The  Glasgow  School 
of  Art  Club,"  whose  membership  is 
made  up  of  past  and  present  pupils 
of  the  school  of  which  Mr.  F.  H.  Newbery  is 
principal.  For  at  least  seven  years  this  annual 
exhibition  has  been  regarded  as  an  event,  by 
reason  of  the  boldness  of  its  innovations  and  the 
certainty  of  the  appearance  of  some  novelty,  and 
this  year,  while  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  work 
may  be  regarded  as  broader  and  sounder,  it  does 
not  disappoint  those  who  are  looking  for  charac- 
ter and  individuality.  The  present  students  of 
the  school  are  perhaps  more  in  evidence  than 
formerly,  and  much  of  the  work  has  been  ac- 
complished under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John 
Guthrie,  recently  appointed  as  director  of  the 
Decorative  Art  Section.  As  might  be  expected, 
tlie  painters'  art  occupies  most  space,  and  much 
of  the  work  shown  in  these  rooms  seems  to 
promise    a    strong    accession     to     the    band     of 
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Glasgow  painters.  But  we  cannot  now  be  de 
tained  by  the  engaging  qualities  of  the  canvases 
of  Messrs.  Colin  G.  Mitchell,  A.  Webster,  J.  Q. 
Pringle,  and  the  Misses  Rowat  and  Bell.  A 
certain  immaturity  is  more  or  less  visible  in  even 
the  best  of  the  paintings,  that  does  not  strike 
one  in  tlie  more  advanced  examples  of  decorative 
art. 

The  charming  groups   of  cupids   here   illus- 
trated, destined  for  a  series  of  pilaster  capitals, 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Albert  Hodge,  a  clever  and 
rising    sculptor,    who    has    already    shown    his 
capacity  in   architectural   design  and   draughts- 
manship.    In  the  grouping  of  the   three  figures 
in  each  capital,  instinct  with  roguish  enjoyment  of 
boy-life,  the  artist  has  secured  great  variety   of 
disposition.     Turning  to  a  selection  of  the  more 
prominent  exhibits  we  are  first  struck  by  the  wall- 
mirror  of    Miss    B.    McElwee,   a  perfectly    flat 
treatment  of  glass  mosaic  in  purple  and  green 
tints,    bound    by    very    narrow    flush    frames    of 
wood.     A  simple  and  inexpensive  arrangement, 
it  seems  admirably  suited  to   its  purpose  ;  and 
the  harmony  of  the  one  material  in  which  it  is  con- 
structed, as  well  as  the  suitability  of  the  peacock 
motif,  give  a  sense  of  unity  and  completeness.    The 
lead   mirror  frame  by    Miss  Dewar  is  hardly  less 
happy,  and  at  least  equally  worthy  of  praise.     A 
thoughtful    composition,    it     reveals    considerable 
knowledge  of  the  figure  and  much  technical  skill. 


il.llKkl     llolH.K 


Less  comi)rehensibIe  in  vwtif  or  meaning  is  the 
large  plaque  of  Miss  Margaret  Wilson  ;  regarded, 
however,  as  a  piece  of  hammered  brass  the  work  is 
of  excellent  quality. 


The  examples  of  needlework  contributed  by 
Mrs,  Jessie  R.  Newbery  and  her  pupils  are  a  great 
gain  to  the  exhibition.  An  embroidered 
scjuare,  here  illustrated,  is  only  one  of 
several  of  equally  fine  design.  It  is  a 
delightful  and  characteristic  work,  and  is 
carried  out  (by  Miss  Edith  Rowat)  on 
linen  with  coloured  wools.  The  example 
illustrates  the  attention  given  by  this  de- 
signer to  the  forms  of  the  spares  left 
between  the  lines  and  plant  forms  ;  while 
the  arraiigeiiient  of  intricate  line,  the 
grouping  at  the  corners,  and  the  little  de- 
[lailuies  from  conwntion  will  re|)ay  study. 
'I'Ir-  (osy  which  .Mrs.  Newbery  also  seiuls 
(anil  which  Miss  Bella  Rowat  executes)  is 
.mother  charming  piece  of  work.  Nothing 
rould  be  prettier  or  daintier,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lines  and  spaces  is  that 
of  a  designer  who  has  thoroughly  mastered 
her  metho'l. 


IIV  AI-RF.K]    \\<\\«:v. 


Mr.   .Mljerl    Hodge,  in  addition   to   his 
casts   of   cupids,    is    also    represented    by 
studies  in  wax  in  low  reliel,  one  of  which, 
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entitled  Song,  while  little  more  than  a  suggestion, 
is  an  exceedingly  pretty  idea,  skilfully  handled. 
Mr.  Leonard  R.  Guthrie,  who,  for  so  young  a 
designer,  shows  remarkable  versatility,  contri- 
butes, besides  a  well-proportioned  music  cabinet 
and  architectural  sketches,  a  refined  window  car- 
toon, which  puts  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in 
a  very  modern  aspect.  A  word  of  praise  should 
be  bestowed  on  Mr.  Fulton's  sketches  made  in 
Spain,  less  architectural  records  than  beautiful 
objects  in  themselves.  Though  the.  medium  is 
pencil  the  manner  would  be  equally  suitable  in 
ink,  and  the  story  told  is  strictly  in  the  language 
of  line.  It  is  this  language,  too,  which  Miss 
Jessie  M.  King  employs  to  such  good  purpose 
in  her  engaging  drawings.  Nothing  could  be 
finer  than  the  way  in  which  she  has  etherealised 
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the  dreamy  confusion,  the  delightful  nonsense 
of  Eugene  Field's  lullaby,  "  W'ynken,  Blynken 
and  Nod,"  the  fishermen  three.  In  the  June 
nunil)er  of  The  Studio  we  illustrated  some  of 
Miss  King's  work  ;  to-day  we  have  to  congratu- 
late hir  (in  an  ad\ance  in  the  line  of  iier  dis- 
tinctive methods. 


Time  and  space  would  fail  one  to  specify 
many  othtr  exhibits  which  might  well  earn  a 
word  (if  commendation  or  criticism.  iJut 
enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  collection.  Such  an  ex- 
hibition, if  maintained  at  this  standard  annually, 


must  be  a  recurring  stimulus  to  young  art- 
workers,  and  at  the  same  time  an  educative 
influence  upon  its  numerous  visitors.  Im- 
portant as  is  the  function  which  this  group 
of  students  exercises  in  the  shaping  of  local 
taste,  it  is  likely  to  be  extended  if  the  move- 
ment continues  to  carry  with  it  the  increasing 
breadth  of  view  and  widening  knowledge 
which  this  year's  exhibition  evinces.  No  one 
interested    can    fail    to    observe    in    the   best 
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works  of  the  School  of  Art  Club,  a  direct  inter- 
rogation of  nature,  a  study  of  the  refinements 
of  line,  a  consideration  of  the  exigencies  of 
material,  and  an  effort  at  expression  in  the 
design  itself  of  the  purpose  of  its  creation. 

W.  J.  A. 

DUSSELDORF.— Many  art  critics 
are  in  the  habit  of  judging  every- 
thing in  accordance  with  certain 
fixed  principles  of  their  own. 
Thus,  they  lay  down  certain  rules 
as  to  what  is  and  is  not  admissible  in  water- 
colour  painting.  Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  fortunately,  artists  themselves 
pay  little  heed  to  these  fixed  principles.  The 
modern  wielder  of  the  brush  says  to  himself: 
"  Why  should  I  not  use  the  medium  of  water- 
colour  as  best  suits  me  ?  Why  should  I  allow 
myself  to  be  dictated  to  by  some  outside  art 
critic,  instead  of  following  the  bent  of  my  own 
inclination  ? "  The  result  of  this  conflict  of 
opinion    is   that  the   work   of  the  great    modern 
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painters  in  water-colour  is  of  infinite  variety — a  fact 
well  illustrated  in  the  exhibition  of  water-colours  re- 
cently on  view  in  the  rooms  of  15ismeyer  and  Kruus. 


Amongst  the  most  noteworthy  works  in  the  ex- 
hibition were  those  by  A.  Menzel,  I,.  I'assini,  J. 
liergmann,  P.  Bach,  E.  Giinter,  C.  Becker,  Claren- 
bach,  H.  von  Bartels,  L.  Dill,  Dettmann,  (.',.  von 
Bochmann,  E.  Ducker,  A.  Freiiz,  E.  von  (lebiiardt, 


fl.  Hermanns,  P.  Jansen,  A.  Kampf,  E.  Kampf, 
Nitutowski,  Hein,  Kampmann,  H.  Hartung,  Inner, 
.\dolf  Lins,  Striitzel,  Kroner,  H.  Muhlig,  A.  Seel, 
Fritz  and  Ernst  Roeber,  Linde,  Mannchen,Skarbina, 
Max  Stern,  Zieger,  Storm  van  Gravesande,  Volk- 
mann,  von  Wille  and  Marold  and  Rene  Reinicke. 


One  and  all  of  the  men  we  have  named— and 
the  exigencies  of  space  have  compelled  us  to  pass 
over  many  as  worthy— have  their  own  special  tech- 
nic]ue,  proving  what  we  said  at  the  beginning  of 
this  notice,  that  no  special  laws  can  be  laid  down 
with  regard  to  water-colour  painting.  All  restric- 
tions, all  that  could  fetter  the  original  genius  of  the 
artist  must  be  swept  away ;  each  one  must  w-ork 
out  for  himself  his  own  individual  style,  each  must 
be  free  to  enjoy  that  liberty  which  alone  can 
result  in  what  is  alike  beautiful  and  good.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  right  view  to 
take.  

In  the  competition  open  to  the  artists  of  the 
Rhine  provinces  and  Westphalia  for  the  decoration 
of  the  banqueting-hall  in  theSchloss  Burg,  Professor 
Meyer  was  successful,  and  in  conjunction  witii 
M.  Huisken  he  has  executed  a  series  of  scenes 
from  tile  iiistory  of  iiis  native  kind.  We  shall 
have  more  to  sav  of  tliem  later   on   when  they  are 
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completed,  and  shall  also  have  to  notice  the  paint- 
ings in  the  chapel  of  the  same  castle,  to  be  exe- 
cuted after  his  own  designs  on  commission  from 
the  Government,  by  Willy  Spatz,  the  subject 
chosen  being  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  man- 
kind. S- 

PARIS.— There  are  some  lovely  surprises 
in  store  for  us  over  the  ornamentation 
of  the  Palais  des  Champs-Elysees,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  following  fact, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  have  any  clear  ideas  on   the  subject  of 


decorative  art !  It  is  generally  admitted  nowadays 
that  a  work  of  applied  art  should,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  be  executed  by  its  author.  This  being 
admitted,  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  Commission 
which  entrusts  to  a  painter,  M.  Joseph  Blanc,  the 
cartoons  for  a  low-relief  stoneware  frieze,  to  be 
executed  by  three  sculptors — three  Prix  de  Rome 
men,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ?  Their  names  need 
not  be  mentioned,  for  it  were  useless  to  particularise 
artists  capable  of  undertaking  such  a  job. 


But,  after  all,  why  complain?  For  there  are 
infinite  possibilities  in  the  idea.  One  of  these 
days  we  shall  see  some  artiste  a  tout  /aire — some 
jack-of-all-arts— exhibiting  to  the  ^^\Mic  ihejoconde 
and  the  Source  of  Ingres  in  high-  or  low-relief 
pottery  with  metallic  sheen. 


This  is  what  is  called  "  doing  decorative  art." 
(^uite  useless  to  protest,  however ;  for  these  are  the 
ideas  of  a  whole  series  of  Commissions  and  Sub- 
commissions  in  whose  hands  have  been  placed  the 
arrangement  of  the  great  Fete  Foraine  which  is  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  century.  This  matters  little 
so  far  as  the  mere  temporary  details  are  concerned. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  if  their  ranks  were 
reinforced  by  a  few  persons  possessing  definite 
and  exact  opinions,  since  it  is  also  a  question  of 
raising  memorials  intended  to  be  permanent. 


Very  poor,  and  futile  too,  is  the  Falguiere  Exhi. 
hition  in  the  Nouveau-Cirque  Gallery  —  strange 
place  for  an  artistic  display  !  At  the  same  time 
we  are  indebted  to  the  organiser,  M.  Ivanhoe 
Rambosson  ;  for,  amid  all  these  sketches  and  un- 
finished "bits,"  there  are  two  works  of  the  highest 
interest.  The  one  shows  us  what  the  sculptor  M. 
Falguiere  might  have  become  had  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  concentrated,  expressive  manner  of 
which  his  head  of  Saint-  Vincent-de-Paul  is  a  perfect 
example ;  the  other  work,  his  Balzac  scheme, 
demonstrates  once  more  the  extent  of  the  injustice 
meted  out  to  Rodin's  much-discussed  statue.  Fal- 
guiere's  scheme  suggests  in  quite  exaggerated 
fashion  that  of  Rodin,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  its 
highest  merit.  In  this  case  the  figure  is  seated ; 
in  the  other  Balzac  was  erect — that  is  all  the  differ- 
ence there  is.  This  being  so,  M.  Falguiere  would 
surely  have  been  well  advised  to  hold  aloof  from 
the  matter,  and  decline  the  commission  offered  by 
the  Soci^te  des  Gens  de  Lettres. 


SAINT-VINCENl-DE-rAtll. 
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But    1    am    wrung    in   saying  there  is  only  one 
difference  between  the  two  Balzacs— that  of  pose ; 
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there  is  also  that  difference  which  marks  the  work 
of  the  sculptor  of  genius  from  that  of  the  sculptor 
of  ability.  Rodin's  friends  have  hastened  to  visit 
this  exhibition,  for  it  is  a  real  triumph  for  the  great 
modeller  of  the  For/e  dc  VEiifer  and  the  Bourgeois 
de  Calais  and  so  many  other  masterpieces. 


effects   having   a  quality  all   their    own,  combined 
with  exquisite  suppleness  and  material  delicacy. 


Lachenal,  the  ceramic  artist,  has  held  his  annual 
exhibition  at  Georges  Petit's.  He  is  a  decorator 
possessed  of  infinite  verve  and  fancy  ;  rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  holds  that  pure  pottery,  that  is  to  say, 
the  art  of  adorning  a  vase  with  lovely  enamels,  is 
not  enough  nowadays ;  that  a  well-decorated  \-ase 
is  superior  to  an  undecorated  vase,  no  matter  how 
fine  the  latter  may  be.  M.  Lachenal  exhibited 
various  striking  examples  of  his  two  manners,  and 
revealed  himself  at  once  an  accomplished  technical 
worker  and  a  happily  inspired  decorator. 


Thus,  on  large  objects,  he  models  ornaments  in 
relief  admirably  adapted  to  the  style  and  the  form 
of  each  particular  work  ;  or,  again,  he  will  simply 
employ  the  flat  enamels,  which,  I  believe,  he  has 
been   the  first  to   utilise  ;  in    this   way   he  oiitains 


Together  with  his  own  works,  M.  Lachenal  ex- 
hibited on  this  occasion  a  score  or  so  of  articles 
by  M.  Daum,  the  well-known  glass  -  worker  of 
Nancy.  These  consisted  of  vases,  varnished  in 
various  colours,  very  charming  in  effect,  and  per- 
fection itself  in  point  of  material. 

M.  Raffaelli  issued  invitations  recently  to  a  little 
exhibition  of  his  etchings  in  colours — twenty-four 
in  number— at  the  "Art  Nouveau."  It  was  quite 
an  artistic  treat  to  note  the  originality,  the  spon- 
taneity, and  the  fresh  sincerity  of  these  plates, 
wherein  we  find  emphatic  evidence  of  his  long- 
recognised  gifts  as  a  draughtsman.  LArhrejaune, 
La  Route  au.v  Graiuis  Arbres,  and  La  Lettie  appear 
to  me  the  most  expressive.  They  are  delightfully 
free  in  style  and  technique,  and  display  a  dexterity 
of  treatment  producing  effects  of  infinite  delicacy 
and  real  power. 

As  M.  Roger  Marx  justly  remarks  in  the  preface. 
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to  the  catalogue  of  this  exhibition,  "  M.  Raffaelli 
has  put  into  his  work,  perhaps  unconsciously,  his 
very  best."  These  proofs,  printed  from  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty-five  to  a  maximum  of  one  hundred 
each,  give  complete  expression  of  the  ability  of  an 
artist  whose  earlier  work  had  already  won  for  him 
the  admiration  of  all  who  love  true  and  honest 
art.  

M.  Simas  has  designed  nine  cartoons  for  the 
earthenware  panels  with  which  it  is  intended  to 
ornament  the  large  hall  of  the  new  railway  station 
at  Tours,  the  final  work  having  been  executed  by 
the  Manufacture  de  Sarreguenines.  They  repre- 
sent the  Chateau  d'Amboise,  the  Font  de  Cafwrs, 
Fontarabie,  Saint  Jean-de-Luz,  La  Cite  de  Carcas- 
sonne, Anachon,  &c.  This  is  not  M.  Simas'  first 
attempt  of  the  sort.  His  faience  decoration  is 
marked  by  much  imagination  of  line,  very  charac- 
teristic colouring,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  ultimate  material,  and  a  general 
sense  of  fitness,  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  has  just 
completed  two  other  panels  representing  Z^-  Fhigord 
and  La  Fresse,  in  which  he  gives  evidence  of  a 
feeling  for  nature  seldom  seen  in  earthenware.  I 
shall    take    an    early    opportunity    of    referring    at 


greater  length  to  the  work  of  M.  .Simas,  who  is 
playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  decorative  move- 
ment in  France  to-day. 


The  last  production  of  the  medallist  Vernon,  the 
author  of  La  Eicyclette  and  so  many  other  delight- 
ful creations  (see  The  Studio,  September  1898), 
is  a  medal  commemorating  the  centenary  of  the 
reunion  of  the  Republic  of  Mulhouse  with  the 
French  Republic  (i 798-1 898).  This  will  be  con- 
sidered, I  believe,  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
works.  

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  painter-en- 
graver, Evert  van  Muyden  (see  The  Studio, 
Vol  XIV.,  No.  63)  at  M.  Hessele's  little  gallery  in 
the  Rue  Laffitte,  enables  one  to  gain  a  general 
idea  of  the  artist's  abilities.  The  original  drawings, 
the  etchings,  and  the  lithographs  displayed  consist 
of  animal  studies  of  exceptional  merit. 


Mr.  Swan  apart,  I  know  no  artist  who  has 
succeeded  better  in  "  fixing "  the  movements,  the 
attitudes,  the  physiological  aspects  of  animals, 
whether  tigers,  lions,  monkeys,  horses,  goats,  or 
does. 
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grandeur,  which  kct-ps  the  really  restricted  dimen- 
sions of  the  design  so  entirely  in  abeyance  that 
it  does  not  strike  the  spectator  as  being  small. 


HV    M.     I.ALHENAI. 


By  the  kindness  ot^  M.  Hessele,  who  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  all  these  works,  we  are  enabled  to 
reproduce  on  page  283  one  of  M.  Van  Muyden's 
most  characteristic  productions. 

G.   M. 

BERLIN.  — Amongst  the  works  of  scul|)- 
lure  shown  at  the  last  Berlin  Exhibi- 
tion, the  Bi'dliovfii  (see  page  288),  by 
J.  Flossman,  of  Munich,  attracted 
general  attention.  In  its  dignified 
simplicity  it  resembles  rather  a  portrait-statue  than  a 
mere  monumental  work,  in  which  a  general  effect  <jf 
grai.deur  is  usually  aimed  at.  The  head  of  the  com- 
poser stands  out  from  a  niche,  this  background 
giving  something  of  the  impression  of  an  archi- 
tectural design,  whilst  the  only  decorative  additions 
are  the  ornament  beneath  the  bust,  with  the  con- 
ventional laurel  and  lyre.  The  artist,  moreover,  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  composed  the  bust  and 
its  accessories,    has   produced   a   general  effect   of 


Another  noteworthy  fact  is  the  use  of  a  very 
fineh-graincd  marble,  flecked  with  numerous  dark 
marks,  which  very  realistically  reproduce  the  worn 
features  of  the  great  musician.  Gazing  into  the 
powerful  face,  we  are  struck  with  its  dignity  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  mighty  head.  In  a  word,  the 
sculptor  has  shown  himself  a  perfect  master  of  his 
art.  

A  portrait-bust  from  the  same  hand,  at  the  same 
exhibition,  is  an  example  of  quite  a  different  class 
of  work,  but  it,  too,  is  of  very  great  artistic  merit. 


The  number  of  exhibitions  during  last  autumn 
was  very  large.  As  early  as  August,  Schulte  threw 
()])en  to  the  public  a  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
artists  of  Russia  and  Finland,  and  this  was  certainly 
the    most    popular    show   of  the   whole    season  in 


HV    M.     1  ArilliNAl. 
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Munich.  In  September  Messrs.  Keller  and  Reiner 
opened  their  fine  Salon,  which  had  been  newly 
decorated,  and  of  which  we  give  a  few  illustrations. 
The  entrance-hall,  generally  reserved  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  industrial  art,  has  been  finely  and  effec- 
tively adorned  by  the  skilful  hand  of  H.  Van  der 
Velde.  Several  rooms  are  also  set  apart  for  the 
exhibition  of  various  kinds  of  applied  art,  whilst 
for  other  apartments  the  painters,  P.  Schult/.e 
Naumburg  and  Riemerschmied,  are  responsible. 
A  small  room  has  even  been  set  aside  for  recrea- 
tion ;  its  walls  are  draped  with  yellow  hangings 
surmounted  by  a  frieze  of  lilies.  Marie  Kirschner 
designed  and  executed  the  decorations  of  this 
charming  little  room. 


The  big  room,  which,  if  necessary,  could  be 
divided  into  two  smaller  apartments,  has  been 
arranged    by    Professor    Messel,    architect    of    the 


finest  .Custom  House  of  Berlin,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures.  It  is  re- 
markable alike  for  its  harmonious  proportions  and 
effective  decoration.  The  first  exhibition  held  in 
this  room  was  one  of  the  works  of  German  masters, 
including  several  charming  landscapes  by  F.  Dill 
and  many  of  the  compositions  of  Freiherr  von  Haber- 
mann,  both  residents  of  Munich.  This  show  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  the  work  of  the  so-called  Neo- 
Impressionists,  Theodore  von  Rysselberghe,  Luce, 
Signac,  Petitjean,  and  others.  That  the  produc- 
tions of  men  such  as  these  should  be  seriously  dis- 
cussed, and  the  reasons  for  and  against  their  methods 
brought  forward  by  connoisseurs,  is  a  noteworthy 
sign  of  the  times,  proving  that  the  public  is  now 
able  to  understand  different  modes  of  procedure, 
and  to  recognise  their  importance  in  art  develop- 
ment, even  if  they  cannot  yet  exactly  enjoy  them. 
As  we  write,  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
the  French  impressionists, 
Monet,  Renoir,  Zandom- 
enighi,  Sisley,  Pisarro,  and 
others,  is  open  in  the  rooms 
of  Messrs.  Keller  and 
Reiner. 

Tile  chief  event  of  the 
season  was,  however,  the 
first  e\hii)ition  by  B.  and  F. 
Cassirer  in  their  Salon, 
situated  in  one  of  tlie  finest 
streets  of  the  western 
suburb  of  lierlin.  Three 
masters  onl)-  were  repre- 
sented :  Degas,  Meunier, 
and  Liebermann  ;  but  this 
made  the  show  all  the  more 
impressive,  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  concentrate  the 
attention  \\\\o\\  several  good 
examples  of  the  work  of 
each  of  the  artists,  and  the 
impression  made  was  not 
only  ileep  liut  lasting. 


5.\1.'J.\     KI.I.I.I-.K    .\.M)    Ki;i.\l.K  :    EM  KAMI-;    HAM. 
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I'ntil  this  exhibition, 
I)ii;as  was  all  hut,  if  not 
entircK',  unknown  lo  the 
lii-rlin  ])u!)lic  :  l>ut  now, 
e\en  those  who  are  unable 
to  sympathise  with  his  pic- 
tures cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  witii  his  masterly 
exe<uti()n.        .\      verv      fine 
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RiM.M    Al      I  HE    SALON    KELLER    AM>    REINER 


DESIGNED   BY    PROFESSOR   MESSEL 


series  of  drawings  and  paintings  by  Max  Lieber- 
mann  enabled  the  student  to  note  the  development 
of  that  skilful  master's  style  from  his  earliest  efforts 
to  his  later  productions. 


I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  here  that  this  Salon 
also  rejoices  in  a  charming  reading-room,  of  which 
H.  Van  der  Velde  was  the  designer.  In  its  com- 
bined dignity  and  simplicity  it  forms  the  most 
delightful  piece  of  work  by  that  architect  I  have 
hitherto  seen. 

Cr.    C. 

H.\MBURG.— Two  e.Namplesof  leather- 
work  by  G.  Hulbe,  illustrated  on 
pages  28S  and  289,  are  worthy  of 
attention.  Indeed,  in  some  respects 
the  figure  panel  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  the  revived  craft  that  has  yet 
been  produced.  The  grace  and  charm  of  the  figure, 
and  its  well  managed  detail,  are  of  a  sort  that  is 
rare  in  leather-work,  where  mediocrity  of  drawing 
and  design  is  often  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the 
fine  craft  devoted  to  its  execution.     The  arrange- 


ment of  this  figure,  were  it  a  life-sized  panel  in 
coloured  bas  relief,  or  an  easel-painting,  could  not 
be  bettered,  and  it  is  excellently  planned  for  the 
material  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  In  the  bound 
book  is  the  same  admirable  disposition  of  pattern. 
Mr.  Hulbe  has  the  instinct  for  proportion — that  all- 
important  quality  in  decoration.  He  knows  how 
to  manage  very  elaborate  detail,  as  the  figure-panel 
shows  ;  but  he  can  also  be  simple  and  can  sub- 
ordinate his  modelled  leather  to  its  right  place  when 
he  is  preparing  for  metal  work  in  high  relief  as  a 
final  adornment.  In  this  book  there  is  no  rivalry 
between  the  simpler  planes  of  the  leather  and  the 
bold  modelling  of  the  metal,  while  by  the  plain  border 
which  surrounds  the  [wnel,  and  the  undecorated 
back,  he  enriches  his  ornament,  and  reveals  that 
power  of  leaving  out  which  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  fine  decoration.  These  two  examples  should 
inspire  leather-workers  to  more  ambitious  flights 
than  have  satisfied  the  average  worker  hitherto. 


Mr.  Christiiphrr  Dresser  asks  us  to  state  that  the 
design  for  crclunne,  illustrated  at  the  bottom  of 
page  109  of  the  November  number,  is  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Newman,  Smith  &  Newman. 
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BEETHOVEN  HV   JCISEI'H    FI.lJh.h.MAN 

(Sec  Berlin  Slwlio-Talk) 


REVIEWS   OF   RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Royal  Academy,  lis  Uses  and  Abuses.  By 
VV.  J.  Laidlay,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Kent  &  Co.) — It  i.s  impcssible  to  read 
this  book  without  a  certain  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. Mr.  Laidlay  has  taken  an  interesting  sub- 
ject, one  that  appeals  to  a  wide  section  of  the 
art-loving  public,  and  has  been  able  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  it  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  modern 
art  movements  ;  yet  his  argument  fails  to  convince. 
A  strong  case  might  really  be  made  against  the 
Academy  as  a  kind  of  semi-official  guardiati  of  the 
interests  of  British  art,  but  in  stating  it  a  much 
nidie  impartial  attitutle  is  desirable  than  Mr. 
i.aidlay  has  adopted.  He  assiuiies  loo  nnuh,  and 
bases  too  great  a  prejpiirlion  of  liis  indictment 
U])on  information  that  is  conlessedl)'  incomplete, 
because  prai  tii  ally  none  of  it  has  been  N'oluntarily 
given  by  memliers  of  the  .\cademy  themselves. 
What  he  has  collected  from  outside  gossij),  and 
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from  evidence  given  many  years  ago  before  royal 
commissions  on  the  administration  of  this  institu- 
tion, is  scarcely  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  book 
that  professes  to  provide  a  settlement  of  a  vexed 
question  affecting  artists  at  the  present  moment. 
If  he  had  made  himself  more  sure  of  his  facts,  and 
had  treated  them  with  less  bias  and  less  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
he  might  have  given  us  a  treatise  of  great  value  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  his  book  leaves  matters  exactly  where 
they  were. 


1  1:  A 1  in.KU. 


i:'!'  i.ijiui.   ui'iiu 


(.SV,  Ihimlnii,^  Sliidi,>-r,ilk) 


/wT'/cTi'.s-  of  Rcccitf  Piiblifiifioiis 


LEATHER    BOOK-i 


(Sec  Hamhiix  Stii.lio-  Tali-) 


Oniciihiils  T\pi>graptii(iucs.  Par  I'>UGi';NE  CiRAS- 
SET.  (Paris:  P^d.  Sagot.) — One  may  congratulate 
the  publisher  on  his  happy  idea  in  collecting  the 
ornamental  lettering,  the  headings,  and  the  tail- 
pieces designed  by  M.  (Jrasset  for  thi-  Abbe 
Drioux's  Fct(s  Clurticiincs.  This  latter  work  ap- 
peared in  1880,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  period  when  no 
one  thought  of  associating  art  with  book  publish- 
ing. The  designs  reveal  the  earlier  impulses  of 
the  author  of  the  Quatrc  Mh  Aymo/i,  with  his 
richness  of  fancy  and  his  knowledge  -great  even 
then ;  with  his  half-develoi)ed  virtues  and  vices, 
both   of  which   ([ualities  have  eventually  developed 


for  gooil  or  for  ill,  and 
have  resulted  in  making 
the  intluence  of  M.  Grasset 
at  once  so  fertile  and  so 
barren. 

The  Blessed  Damozel. 
By  ]).  (1.  RossiiTTi.  In- 
troduction by  W .  M. 
RossETTi.  Decorations 
by  W.  B.  Macdougall. 
(London:  Duckworth  and 
Co.).  Price  5^'.  net. — This 
poem  was  written  by  the 
author  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and,  as  his  brother 
observes,  there  was  pro- 
bably existent  at  the  time 
of  its  composition  "nothing 
which  presents  any  similar 
combination  of  mediaeval 
devoutness,  human  pas- 
sion, and  remote  vet  inti- 
mate idealism — an  earthly 
love  wearing  a  spiritual 
halo  so  bright  and  dazzling 
that  the  eye  hardly  distin- 
tinguishes  the  point  of 
juncture  between  the  one 
and  the  other."  While 
there  is  much  that  is  clever 
in  Mr.  Macdougall's 
medieval  borderings,  they 
are  too  black  and  heavy  in 
appearance  for  the  printed 
matter  within.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  sense  of  pro- 
portion between  the  text 
and  the  decoration.  This 
is  a  very  grave  fault.  The 
"decorated  book  "  to  be 
satisfactory  should  be  con- 
sidered in  its  every  part,  each  detail  should  har- 
monise witli  the  rest  —  paper,  type,  illustration, 
binding,  .uul  all  (K'corative  accessories  shoukl  be 
portions  of  one  well-considered  sc-heme.  The 
inclusion  in  this  \ulumeofa  phott)gravure  repro- 
duction of  a  \ery  iharniing  study  of  a  head  l)y 
II.  Ci,  RoNsetli  is  altogether  out  of  harmonv  with 
Mr.  .Macdougall's  decorations.  And  of  these  latter 
the  cover  design  is  the  most  satisfactory  portion. 

I'Vederic  Lord  Leig/itoii.  ^Vn  illustrated  record  of 
his  lile  and  work  by  P^rnest  Rhys.  (London: 
(1.  Bell  and  Sons.)  i^s.  net.  This  new^  edition  of 
.\lr.     Rhys"    excellent    work   will    be   acceptable  to 
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many  of  the  numerous  admirers  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  modern  painters,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  and  well-selected  series  of  illustrations 
which  accompany  it,  but  for  its  value  as  a  plain 
and  appreciative  record  of  the  man  and  his  work. 
The  late  Mr.  Gleeson  ^Vhite,  we  are  informed,  is 
responsible  for  some  alteration  of,  and  additions 
to,  the  text  of  the  first  edition. 


A  magazine  edited,  and  with  the  illustrations 
designed,  engraved,  printed,  and  published  by  one 
person,  should  be  a  novelty  worthy  the  attention  of 
collectors  even  were  it  far  less  intrinsically  interesting 
than  is  The  Page,  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  pleasant  little 
monthly.  People  who  have  never  seen  or  perhaps 
even  heard  of  it  should  write  for  a  copy  to  "  The 
Sign  of  the  Rose,"  Hackbridge,  Surrey.  The  illus- 
trations of  this  dainty  small  quarto  in  its  brown- 
paper  wrapper  are  all  cut  on  wood  by  its  projector, 
and  if  by  the  naivete  of  their  technique  they  dis- 
arm criticism,  the  feeling  and  genuine  originality  of 
not  a  few  compel  not  merely  appreciation,  but 
expectation  that  one  who  has  done  eleven  numbers 
so  well  needs  but  more  wide  support  to  do  still 
better.  An  excellent  coloured  woodcut  of  d'.hia- 
gnan,  a  Pierrot  poster  design  in  No.  V.,  a  portrait 
(in  colours)  in  No.  IV.,  several  book-plates  in 
No.  VI.,  a  frontispiece  for  Margi/crite  de  I'alois. 
also  in  No.  VI.,  with  many  others,  are  each  wortii 
far  more  than  the  nominal  price  of  the  magazine. 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  art  owes  much  to  that  of  his 
friend  Mr.  W.  P.  Nicholson  ;  but  if  derived  some- 
what, it  has  its  own  expression,  and  in  a  picture  of 
a  little  boy,  /  Travel  Oh,  as  well  as  in  those  already 
mentioned,  there  is  singular  originality  and  charm. 
Commencing  with  the  first  number  of  the  New 
Year  the  admirable  little  magazine  becomes  a 
quarterly  instead  of  a  monthly  as  hitherto,  and 
each  issue  is  to  be  limited  to  four  hundred  copies. 
Success  to  The  Page  and  its  staff  of  one  ' 


A 


\VARD.S    IN   "THE    STUDIO" 
I'RIZE   COMPETITION.S. 

Desr-.n  for  Cakpet.s. 
(A  XX.  TO  XXIII.) 
Thk    [lublicatiun   of   the    awards    in 
these  competitions  is  unavoidably  postponeil. 

Sketch  Desicn  for  .\  Stencil  Frieze. 

(A  XXV.) 

Among  the  designs   sent  in  for  tliis  competition 

there  are  several  wliirh  would  make  excellent  friezes, 

but  which  are  ([uite  unsuiled  for  stencil  work.     We 
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are  consequently  unable  to  award  them  the  honours 
that  they  would  have  deserved  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  First  Prize  (^Two  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Curleio  (L.  G.  Bird,  Royal  Marine  Barracks, 
Chatham). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Gorgonzo/a 
(Mary  Wilcock,  74  Redesdale  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Abotogur  (Stacy  Aumonier,  24  Lambolle  Road, 
South  Hampstead,  N.W.) ;  Ctevelode{h.i:.  Griffith, 
Graham  Lodge,  Great  Malvern) ;  Boomerang 
(Constance  Lindley,  19  Craven  Hill  Gardens, 
Hyde  Park,  W.)  ;  Pan  (Fred.  H.  Ball,  189  Noel 
Street,  Nottingham)  ;  Penhallow  (W.  R.  BuUmore, 
20  Albion  Terrace,  Gay  wood  Road,  King's  Lynn) ; 
and  Scorcher  (Harold  Chas.  Bareham,  160  Ash- 
ville  Road,  Leytonstone,  E.) ;  the  above  are  illus- 
trated;  Abracadabra  (Harry  Arden  Churchill)  ; 
Alphonse  (Edith  Jones) ;  Binnorie  (M.  Jameson) ; 
Blackie  (Miss  G.  M.  Simmons);  Bessie  (B.  H. 
Smale) ;  Cincinatus  (Hilda  T.  Baker);  Golf  hill 
(William  N.  Walker) ;  Hopeful  (Mabel  M.  Brun- 
ton) ;  Lino  (Clifford  J.  Beese) :  Inverbrothock  (J.  C. 
Wyse);  Mac  (H.  A.  McMurray)  ;  and  Wingij:. 
Hothersall). 

Design  for  the  Decor.vtion  of  Te.\-W.4re. 
(A  XXVI.) 

The  First  Prize  ( Three  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Scorcher  (John  Schorfield,  50  Hatcham  Park  Road, 
New  Cross,  S.E.). 

The  Second  Prize  {Tieo  guineas)  to  Antyx 
(Ernest  Grittin,  197  Ivydale  Road,  Nunhead,  S.E.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Buttercup  (A.  Mosedale,  15  Dickinson  Street, 
Manchester)  ;  Thistledozvn  (Alexander  B.  Burgess, 
77  Braeside  Street,  Glasgow);  these  tivo  are  pur- 
chased;  Anglo-Saxon  {^o\in  ^\2i.\.itx) ;  Chris  (Chris- 
tine Gregory) ;  Chef  (A.  Cooke) ;  Bingo  (Mary 
Bailey);  Abe  rb  rot  hock  (H.  T.  Wyse);  Edivard 
(Laforet  Antonio)  ;  Jason  (John  Thirtle) ;  Martyne 
(Alice  Edith  Ross) ;  A^irth  Sea  (Isobel  McGregor) ; 
Pan  (F.  H.  Ball) ;  P.  Z.  (George  B.  Spooner- 
Lillington)  ;  Sauchct  (A.  G.  Biggs);  Veronica 
(M.  I.  Hunt);  and   Yaprak  {V.  Mason-Cooke). 

Illustration  for  "The  Song  ok  Solomon." 
(B  XXIII.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
lied  Feather  (Margaret  Thompson,  1S3  Hither 
(heen,  S.E.). 

The  Second  Prize  {Haifa-guinea)  to  Pa/i  (  Fred. 
H.  Ball,  189  Noel  Street,  Nottingham). 


Awards  in  "  The  Sf/idio"  Prize  Cojiipctitioiis 


Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  :  — 
Ace  of  Hearts  (Edith  Ewen) ;  Arbor  (May  Seddon 
Tyrer) ;  Beryl  (Florence  Kingsford) :  Curlew 
(Lennox  G.  Bird)  ;  Hcrmoi^cncs  (Ellen  Clacy)  ; 
Jason  (John  Thirtle)  ;  zlwA  Joy  (J.  O.  Jones). 

Study  of  Seed  Pods  or  \'essels. 

(C  XX.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Kniveton  (Fred  Thorpe,  Trinity  House,  North 
Malvern). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Chris 
(Christine  Gregory,  29  Shaftesbury  Road,  Ravens- 
court  Park,  ^V.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  ; — 
Snapdragon  (Nellie  Benson,  78  Kensington  Gar- 
dens Square,  Bayswater,  W.)  ;  Theseus  (\V.  L. 
Brown,  Victoria  Road,  Castle  Street,  Salisbury) ;  the 
above  are  illustrated :  Al>erbrothock  (H.  T.  Wyse)  ; 
Apple  (Miss  E.  Lilley) ;  Autumn  (W.  Custall)  ; 
Brocklynn  (Louise  H.  Sellens) ;  Curlew  (Ruth  E. 
Culley) ;  Canute  (Eveline  A.  Brauer)  ;  Cape  Goose- 
berry (Gwendoline  H.  Rogers-Rees) ;  Frani  B. 
(Mary  Burfield)  ;  77Vfr//ev-(  Miss   B.    M.    Bennett); 


Grantully    (Robert    ^L    Norton)  ;     Gloria    (Nina 
(larford);  Hap-Hazard  (Mrs.  W.   St.   John   Mild- 
may);  /m  (Florence  A.  F.  Phillips) ;  Z//i' (Eleanor 
V.  Tyler) ;  Litz  (Elizabeth  T.  Forbes)  ;  Lino  (Clif- 
ford J.   Beese)  ;  Miss  Biffin   (Mary  Richardson); 
Max  (R.  Veronica  Waddington)  ;   Omega  (James 
Campbell)  ;  Phra  (Alick  Horsnell)  ;   Scarlet  (John 
H.     Hipsley)  ;      Veronica    (i\L    \.    Hunt)  ;     Valsis 
(T.  \'.  Norton);  and   ll'allffiwvr  {W.  Rossiter). 
Photographs  from  Nature. 
Autumn  Landscape. 
(D  XIV.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
East  Anglian  (W.  E.  Daw,  Church  Street,  King's 
Lynn). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Rustic 
(Smedley  Aston,  7  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Autumn  (VV.  Northwood) ;  Brumaire  (A.  Charrel)  ; 
Crystal  (C.  F.  Inston)  ;  Longivood  (Edouard 
Lihou)  ;  Mask  (Thomas  Kent)  ;  Nandana  (J.  C. 
\'arty  Smith)  ;  Pierre  Froment  (J.  P.  Steele)  ; 
Rustic  B.  (W.  E.  Dowson)  ;  Russian  (Ivan  Hart- 
vigson)  ;  and  Sepia  (C.  H.  Hewitt). 
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The  Lay  Figure 


HE   LAY   FIGURE. 


"  I  HAVE  been  thinking,"  .said  the  Lay 
Figure,  as  the  ALin  with  a  Clay  Pipe 
dropped  in,  "  about  the  past  year.  \\'as 
it    notable    from     the    artist's     point    of 


"Well,"  replied  the  ^Lm,  as  he  reached  for  the 
matches,  "we  shall  know  that  better  in  May." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Landscape  Painter,  "of  course 
you  mean  the  weather?  Now,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  summer  was  too  wet  and  the  autumn  too 
hot  for  good  landscape.  Next  year  will  produce  a 
procession  of  pot-boilers." 

"  An  interesting  essay  might  be  written,"  re- 
marked the  New  Man,  "  on  the  influence  of  the 
weather  on  art.  Or  the  Critic  might  bear  it  in  mind 
as  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  his  next  year's  master- 
pieces." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  Critic.  "  It  is  so 
pleasant  and  so  unusual  to  have  one's  little  efforts 
acknowledged.  We  do  help  the  struggling  painter 
to  an  idea  or  two  about  his  work  occasionally." 

"Talking  of  masterpieces,"  said  the  Lay  Figure, 
"it  is  remarkable  that  i8g8  has  produced  so  few. 
One  would  have  expected  that  the  reaction  after 
the  Jubilee  would  have  given  such  a  stimulus  to 
artistic  achievement.'' 

"  Again  let  me  point  out,"  said  the  Man  with  a 
Clay  Pipe,  "  that  you  are  a  little  previous.  This 
year  is  to  see  the  effects  of  that  debauch  of  misun- 
derstood pageantry.  \n  1898  we  were  suffering 
from  the  anti-climax  ;  and  I  fear  little  has  been 
done  of  any  account.'' 

The  Impressionist  had  been  unusually  silent,  and 
it  was  almost  with  diffidence  that  he  n<iw  remarked, 
"  I  think  there  was  an  exhibition." 

"Of  course,"  shouted  the  Landscape  Painter; 
"that  superb  show  of  the  old  Italian  artists  of  the 
Lombard  School.  What  a  treat  that  was  for  any 
one  with  an  eye  for  colour  1  " 

"Our  young  friend,"  murmured  the  Critic,  "  was 
not  thinking  of  the  Lombard  .School.  I  did  not 
know  that  he  had  Iieen  to  Amsterdam  to  see  the 
Rembrandts.  Now  I  shall  look  forward  with  the 
greatest  interest  to  his  future  ex[)loits,  ftir  it  is 
im|)Ossil)le  that  so  [lerfect  a  lesson  can  have  been 
thrown  awa\'  on  him.  The  greatest  master  of  light 
and  shatle " 

"  He  doesn't  mean  that,"  interrupted  the  Man 
with  a  ('lay  Pipe;  "he  has  been  to  South  Ken- 
sington. Nt)W  I  quite  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  Lithograph  .Show.  .\nd  I  hope 
it  will  have  endowed  him  with  a  little  iiKjre  ratho- 
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licity  of  taste.  The  British  artist  of  the  younger 
kind  is  so  singularly  narrow." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  meditated  the  Lay 
Figure,  as  he  turned  smilingly  to  the  Impressionist, 
who  nodded  approval,  "  that  you  are  all  wrong. 
There  has  been  no  more  interesting  event  in  the 
whole  year  than  the  Fxhihition  of  International 
Art  at  Knightsbridge." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Impressionist,  with  something 
like  a  little  hf)nest  pride,  "  I  think  we  have,  for 
once,  given  a  demonstration  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  Universality  of  Art." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  the  Man  with  a 
Clay  Pipe.  "  It  was  a  Congress  of  Cliques — inter- 
national if  you  like  ;  but  severely  select." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  Impressionist,  "we  ex- 
cluded the  academic  people." 

"  You  mean,"  remarked  the  Landscape  Painter, 
"  that  you  did  not  invite  them." 

"  If  you  like,"  answered  the  Impressionist  sweetly. 
"  You  see  they  don't  know  us,  so  we  couldn't." 

"  I  think  you  were  right,"  said  the  Lay  Figure, 
"  and  the  result  justified  you.  You  need  not 
mind  what  people  say  about  cliques.  What  a 
wonderful  assembly  it  was !  All  the  rebellious 
spirits  of  the  last  generation,  side  by  side  with  the 
leaders  of  the  present. 

"I  admit,"  said  the  Critic,  "that  the  exhibition 
was  not  without  a  certain  significance.  Some 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  experiments  of  youth." 

"  I  wonder,"  the  Lay  Figure  resumed,  "  if  any  one 
knows  how  young  Whistler  really  is.  Will  he  still 
be  preaching  the  gospel  of  good  taste — in  things 
pictorial — to  our  great  grandsons  and  their  talented 
sisters,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a  revolutionary 
even  unto  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  centuries  ?" 

"  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  the  exhibi- 
tion," .said  the  Landscape  Painter  :  "  Clausen  and 
Adrian  Stokes  always  appeal  to  me,  and  I  found 
Zorn  curious.'' 

"  Well,"  remarked  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe, 
"  I  don't  mind  confessing,  myself,  to  an  appreciation 
of  J.  J.  Shannon's  Miss  Kit fy.'' 

"  And  surely,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  you  must 
concede  something  to  the  enterprise  which  gives 
you  that  side  by  side  with  Manet's  Vai^ahomi 
iMiisicians,  and  characteristic  examples  of  Blanche, 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  James  Pryde,  Cecilia  Beaux, 
Thaulow,  Guthrie,  Aman-Jean,  Sauter,  Crawhall, 
Breitner,  Muhrman,  Thoma,  E.  A.  Walton,  Stuck, 
Klinger,  Segantini,  Greiffenhagen,  Steinlen,  Rodin, 
and  Macmonnies.  I  think,  from  one  point  of  view  or 
the  other,  we  are  agreed  that  the  exhibition  was  one 
of  the  great  events  of  i8i)8.       Thk  Lav  Ficure. 
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ILFRID  BALL,  ETCHER 
AND   WATER-COLOUR 

I'AINTER. 

In  the  practice  of  water- 
colour  painting  the  English  School  has  always 
occupied  a  position  quite  peculiar  to  itself,  one 
that  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  art  history  of 
any  other  country.  Not  only  is  the  number  of 
artists  amongst  us  who  devote  themselves  to  this 
class  of  production  very  large  indeed,  but  there  is 
also  in  the  range  of  their  performance  a  remarkable 
variety  and  comprehensiveness  of  expression. 
Water-colour,  as  they  handle  it,  lends  itself  to  all 
sorts  of  pictorial  purposes,  and  makes  its  value  as 
an  executive  medium  felt  in  ways  that  are  curiously 
different.  No  set  and  definite  mode  of  working  is 
common  to  those  members  of  our  school  who  find 
in  this  technical  device  their  most  useful  oppor- 
tunities ;  each  man  has  his  own  fashion  of  applying 
its  essential  principles  so  as  to  turn  them  to  account 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  lead  him  in  the 
direction  he  desires,  and  full  advantage  is  taken  by 
the  more  thoughtful  workers  of  the  pleasant  pecu- 
liarities of  the  medium  itself. 

The  special  popularity  of  water-colours  with  both 
the  producers  and  purchasers  of  art  work  in  this 
country  is  probably  to  be  explained  on  the  ground 
of  a  particular  agreement  between  the  subtleties 
of  the  craft  and  those  of  the 
atmospheric  conditions  that 
prevail  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  This  method  of  work 
lends  itself  curiously  well  to 
the  realisation  of  open-air 
effects.  It  gives,  as  nothing 
else  will,  the  delicacy  and 
luminosity  of  daylight,  and 
the  gentle  gradations  of 
colour  that  result  from  the 
aerial  varieties  of  our  cli- 
mate. Our  artists,  or  at 
all  events  a  large  section  oi 
them,  know  that  the  limita- 
tions of  oil  painting  are 
such  that,  if  they  occupy 
themselves  exclusively  with 
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the  weightier  medium,  they  will  be  debarred  from 
attempting  many  subjects  that  are  extremely  worthy 
of  pictorial  record  ;  and  they  turn,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  a  technical  process  which  widens  their 
scope  and  adds  opportunities  of  real  moment.  Out 
of  this  feeling  has  grown  the  custom,  which  is  really 
characteristic  of  our  school,  of  making  in  practice 
a  distinction  between  different  classes  of  material, 
and  of  using  oil  or  water-colour  alternatively  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  motive  selected  for 
illustration.  No  master  could  be  better  quoted 
in  evidence  of  this  custom  of  selection  than  Turner. 
His  canvases  were  very  different  both  in  manner 
and  in  intention  from  the  exquisite  drawings  which 
he  produced  in  such  profusion  during  his  amazingly 
fertile  life ;  and  he  never  made  the  mistake  of 
striving  to  give  form  to  his  imaginings  by  the  aid  of 
inappropriate  technicalities.  The  magnificent  tone 
contrasts  and  rich  colour  harmonies  that  were  so  im- 
pressive when  he  handled  them  in  oils  would  have 
been  opaque,  dull,  and  unconvincing  if  he  had  been 
so  ill  advised  as  to  attempt  to  present  them  in  water- 
colour  ;  and  similarly  the  exquisite  refinement  of  his 
studies  of  pearly  atmosphere,  and  of  aerial  colour  in- 
finitely gradated,  would  have  become  weak  and  com- 
monplace if  he  had  tried  to  render  them  by  solid 
painting  instead  of  transparent  washes.  He  knew 
instinctively  what  was  the  right  way  of  working, 
and  made  his  choice  with  unvarying  discretion. 
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Happily  his  influence  is  still  active  to  guide  the 
painters  of  our  own  time  in  their  use  of  materials. 
The  tradition  which  he  helped  to  establish  remains 
to  prevent  modern  workers  from  wasting  their 
energies  in  useless  efforts  to  make  their  materials 
do  what  is  impossible,  and  is  still  powerful  to  save 
many  a  capable  artist  from  the  disappointment  of 
ineffectual  labour.  To  his  example,  and  that  of 
other  art  leaders  like  himself,  is  due  the  thoroughly 
wholesome  appreciation  of  technical  necessities 
which  distinguishes  our  water-colourists  as  a  class. 
They  have  an  admirable  authority  to  follow  in 
their  professional  practice  ;  and  in  dealing  with  the 
wealth  of  subject-matter,  of  the  kind  that  suits 
them  best,  which  is  accessible  in  the  country  in 
which  they  live,  they  are  encouraged  to  study  the 
necessary  correctness  of  relation  between  the  mode 
of  interpretation  and  the  type  of  nature  they  wish 
to  illustrate.  By  this  very  useful  training,  and  by 
the  number  of  chances  which  they  have  of  learning 
to  make  distinctions  between  motives,  they  have 
gained  a  breadth  of  view  which  no  other  school 
can  boast,  and  have  justified  themselves  as  the 
exponents  of  a  national  art,  created  and  maintained 
by  their  shrewd  understanding  of  natural  condi- 
tions. 


It  follows  almost  necessarily  that  the  English 
water-colour  school,  with  its  traditions  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  development,  is  eminently  a 
school  of  landscape.  For  one  thing,  the  medium 
itself  is  less  well  adapted  than  oils  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  figure  ;  and,  for  another,  our  artists 
have  so  many  excellent  reasons  for  preferring  out- 
of-door  subjects  that  they  have  generally  set  them- 
selves, at  all  events  in  water-colour  work,  to 
interpret  landscape  rather  than  the  human  subject. 
Yet,  widespread  as  this  preference  is,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  is  any  unpleasant  monotony  in  their 
general  practice.  There  are  so  many  methods  of 
using  even  the  same  medium  open  to  men  who 
have  the  courage  to  look  at  Nature  in  their  own 
way,  that  the  temptation  to  copy  any  particular 
master  can  be  resisted  without  a  very  serious 
struggle.  We  have,  as  a  consequence,  in  the 
output  of  our  contemporary  water-colourists  almost 
all  the  possible  phases  of  expression,  and  the  very 
widest  range  of  executive  manner  from  the  mascu- 
line suggestions  of  Mr.  Arthur  Melville  to  the 
precise  and  pedantic  realities  of  Mr.  Birket  Foster. 
But  we  have,  also,  much  work  that  steers  the  safe 
middle  course  between  splendid  eccentricity  and 
tame    commonplace ;  work   that    shows   legitimate 
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aspirations   after  originality  without   disregard   for 
accepted  tradition. 

To  this  class  belongs  the  art  of  Mr.  \\ilfrid 
Ball,  who  has  the  happy  faculty  of  choosing 
material  that  is  fresh  and  attractive,  and  the 
capacity  to  treat  it  properly.  His  style  is 
thoroughly  individual,  distinguished  by  absolute 
straightforwardness  of  expression,  and  free  from 
those  affectations  which  are  so  apt  to  result  in 
unintelligent  mannerism.  He  is  a  sincere  student 
of  Nature,  with  a  cultivated  taste  in  selection  that 
guides  him  very  securely,  and  enables  him  to  draw 
the  right  distinction  between  subjects  that  are 
paintable  on  account  of  their  inherent  charm  and 
those  that  claim  notice  merely  because  they  are 
abnormal  or  startling.  It  is  not  at  all  his  aim  to 
surprise  the  mass  of  the  public  by  any  ajipeal  to 
their  curiosity,  or  to  get  himself  talked  about 
because  he  wilfully  elects  to  pose  as  a  strange 
departure  from  the  beaten  track.  He  is  far  more 
an.xious  to  convince  the  few  who  have  the  judg- 
ment to  appreciate  the  earnestness  of  an  artistic 
intention  that  is  based  upon  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  facts  of  Nature  with  the  fancies  of  the 
masters  of  his  craft.  But  he  is  by  no  means  an 
imitator,  nor  does  he  merely  repeat  what  his  pre- 
decessors have  already  stated  quite  explicitly,  and 
expect  consideration  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to 
accepted    authorities.      The    style    that  he  has   is 


sound  because  it  is  thoughtful  and  well  balanced, 
the  natural  manner  of  a  man  who  knows  his  sub- 
ject by  heart,  but  has  built  up  convictions  of  his 
own  on  a  safe  foundation  of  experience. 

Something  of  this  individuality  is  doubtless  the 
outcome  of  an  instinct  for  independence,  but, 
partly  at  least,  it  is  due  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  training  in  art  matters.  His  history  is,  like  that 
of  so  many  men  w-ho  have  come  to  the  front  in 
the  painter's  profession,  a  record  of  industrious 
effort  carried  on  under  unpromising  conditions. 
The  pursuit  of  art  was  by  no  means  the  one 
originally  mapped  out  for  him,  nor  did  it,  indeed, 
become  possible  to  him  until  after  he  had  spent 
some  time  in  an  occupation  of  a  very  different 
kind.  His  earlier  years  were  given  up  to  work  in 
the  City,  where  he  was  engaged  in  an  accountant's 
office,  a  curiously  inappropriate  place  for  a  youth 
who  felt  inclinations  towards  practical  ffistheticism. 
But  he  had  the  courage  to  try,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  City  drudgery,  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  of  art  matters,  and  night  after  night, 
after  he  left  the  office,  he  betook  himself  to 
Heatherley's  School  of  Art  to  draw  from  life  and 
the  antique.  In  this  way  he  received  the  only  art 
instruction  that  was  ever  possible  for  him  to  get ; 
all  the  rest  of  his  experience  he  had  to  make  for 
himself  when  and  how  he  could.  At  least  he  had 
no  school  traditions  worth  considering  to  alter  the 
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natural  trend  of  his  opinions  ;  he  was  able,  without 
having  to  struggle  against  a  system  of  education 
in  which  he  did  not  believe,  to  develop  his  own 
personal  creed,  and  to  make  the  most  of  his  in- 
stinctive inclinations  towards  particular  forms  of 
expression. 

Fortunately  he  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
determination.  He  had  an  energetic  temperament, 
and  was  physically  a  strong  man,  an  athlete,  a 
noted  member  of  the  London  Athletic  Club,  and 
the  winner  of  quite  an  array  of  prizes  for  running, 
walking,  rowing,  and  other  sports  of  the  same  type. 
His  force  of  character  was  great  enough  to  make 
his  progress  in  the  profession  of  art  quite  a  rapid 
affliir.  In  1S77,  indeed,  while  he  was  still  tied  to 
his    City    desk,    he   exhibited   an    etching   at    the 
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Academy  ;  and  during  the  next  tw-elve  years  he 
acquired  so  much  proficiency  in  this  branch  of 
practice  that  he  gained,  for  some  Thames-side 
subjects,  the  warm  praise  of  Mr.  Whistler,  and,  in 
1889,  an  honourable  mention  for  his  Venice  from 
the  Lido,  shown  in  the  Paris  Salon.  Still,  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  he  has  done  during  the 
twenty  years  of  his  career  as  an  artist  has  been  in 
water-colour,  and  he  ranks  now  high  among  the 
men  who  are  to-day  noted  for  their  skill  in  this 
medium.  His  digressions  into  oil-painting  have 
been  few  but  important,  for  both  at  the  Academy 
and  New  Gallery  he  has  occasionally  shown  large 
canvases,  one  of  which.  Sleepy  Holland,  a  brilliant 
study  of  evening  colour,  was  at  the  New  Gallery 
as  recently  as  1897. 

As  a  rule,  however,  he 
sends  but  little  to  the  larger 
public  galleries,  and  prefers 
to  exhibit  his  water-colours 
under  the  more  favourable 
conditions  of  the  "  one  man 
show."  Of  these  he  has 
organised  several,  which  have 
served  as  pleasant  records  of 
his  travels  in  many  lands. 
In  1886  a  set  of  drawings 
of  the  Norfolk  Broads  ap- 
peared at  Mr.  Dunthorne's 
gallery ;  and  he  has  held  at 
the  same  place  three  other 
little  exhibitions  of  a  very 
charming  kind  —  Venice  in 
1887,  Holland  in  1889,  and 
Xiirenibiii-g  and  Rothenburg 
in  1 89 1  ;  and  in  1S93  Messrs. 
Agnew,  who  have  for  some 
\  ears  included  groups  of  his 
drawings  in  their  spring  ex- 
hibitions, showed  specially 
his  Egypt  collection.  Now 
the  latest  assertion  of  his 
powers  is  being  made  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society,  where  are  gathered 
a  number  of  records  of 
English  scenery,  attractive 
renderings  of  pretty  bits  in 
the  Eastern  Counties  and 
Surrey,  on  the  Norfolk 
llroads,  at  Durham,  York, 
Lincoln,  and  Ely,  and  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast.  These 
drawings,  like  the  others  by 
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which  he  has  made  himself  known,  have  par- 
ticular claims  to  attention  as  instances  of  well- 
judged  and  soundly  applied  technical  effort.  They 
show  the  purity  of  his  method  and  the  grace  of 
his  style  convincingly  enough,  and  prove  how 
thoroughly  he  has  mastered  the  best  principles  of 
the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  They  are  neither 
commonplace  in  their  literal  accuracy  nor  exag- 
gerated in  their  adaptation,  but  combine  agreeably 
respect  for  the  subject  selected  with  true  feeling 
for  elegance  of  composition  and  arrangement. 
Mr.  Ball,  indeed,  carries  on  with  the  completest 
discretion  the  traditions  that  have  made  English 
water-colour  respected  all  over  the  world ;  and  he 
has  a  right  to  the  appreciation  he  has  gained, 
because  he  understands  the  obligations  which  are 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  position  in  the  modern 
art  movement. 
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IIE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
PASS MORE  EDWARDS 
SETTLEMENT.  BY  G.  LL. 
MORRIS    AND    ESTHER 


"All  architecture  is  what  you  do  to  it  when  you 
look  upon  it.  (Did  you  think  it  was  in  the  white 
or   gray    stone  ?    or   the    lines    of    the    arches    or 


cornices?)"  In  this  blunt  and  characteristic  saying 
Whitman  suggests  an  artistic  ideal  which  the 
younger  architects  have  sought  increasingly  to 
follow.  Recognising  in  architecture  at  once  the 
basis  and  the  crown  of  the  arts,  they  would  fain 
achieve  in  it,  more  fully  than  in  any  other,  the 
expression  of  human  personality  and  desire. 
Poetry,  says  Matthew  Arnold — a  more  cultured 
and  coherent  critic — is  the  faithful  and  complete 
expression  of  a  single  mood  of  the  mind.  The 
poetry  of  architecture  must,  then,  take  larger 
ground  than  that  utterance  of  individual  feeling 
which  the  lesser  arts  supply.  It  must  express,  for 
the  moment  that  creates  it,  the  mood  of  societies 
and  nations. 

The  new  residential  colony  in  Tavistock  Place, 
known  as  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement,  is  a 
notable  illustration  of  that  development  of  modern 
life  which  is  bringing  together  persons  of  kindred 
tastes  and  interests,  more  especially  those  engaged 
in  social  and  educational  work  in  a  given  neighbour- 
hood, to  form  a  home  in  which  the  conveniences 
of  family  life  shall  be  combined  with  individual 
seclusion  and  liberty.  Growing  out  of  the  former 
settlement  at  University  Hall — an  association  in- 
spired and  practically  founded  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  after  the  publication  of  "  Robert  Elsmere  " 
in   1S89 — the  present  building  represents  a  larger 
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effort  in  the  same  direction,  and  an  architectural 
design  of  considerable  originality  as  compared 
with  the  average  building  of  to-day.  Regarded 
from  a  higher  standpoint,  we  may  see  in  it  a 
natural  and  simple  solution  of  a  modern  archi- 
tectural problem,  and  in  this  last  aspect  we  shall 
briefly  describe  it. 

Bold  and  effective  as  it  is  in  the  general  mass, 
the  first  impression  of  the  building  from  the  street 
is  not  one  of  eccentricity  but  of  commodious 
solidity  and  warmth.  The  broad  projecting  eaves 
give  the  idea  of  shelter  and  quietude,  the  expan- 
sive porches  of  hospitality  and  active  intercourse, 
the  ample  and  varied  windows  of  diversity  of  life 
within.  A  general  view  of  the  settlement  from  the 
garden  or  from  Tavistock  Place  is  instructive.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  hit-and-miss  arrangement  of 
different  materials,  we  have  them  used  in  large 
surfaces  in  a  broad  and  sympathetic  manner.  The 
stone,  brick,  plaster,  and  slate  are  consistently  con- 
Aned  to  particular  portions  of  the  structure  :  such 
a  treatment  gives  scale  and  maintains  the  archi- 
tectural form — a  quality  too  often  forgotten  in  the 
desire  for  elaborate  detail.  Breadth  and  dignity 
are   achieved   by   the    long    unbroken    line   of   tlie 


ridge  facing  the  main  street,  and  the  happy  group- 
ing of  the  chimneys  in  the  other  elevations  has 
helped  to  keep  the  whole  design  free  from  the 
merely  picturesque  outline  affected  by  the  ordinary 
architect. 

The  Mansard  roof  is  very  ably  contrived,  and 
the  portion  towards  Tavistock  Place  is  particularly 
ingenious.  The  steep  lower  slope  of  the  roof, 
broken  by  a  row  of  well-disposed  attic-windows,  is 
finished  against  two  projecting  wings  flanking  the 
gables  at  either  end,  which  are  carried  up  above 
the  eaves  and  roofed  by  the  flat  pitch  of  the  Man- 
sard running  over  them,  the  sides  being  hipped 
against  the  slope.  The  top-storey  window  in  the 
wings,  set  close  up  under  the  eaves,  is  divided  into 
three  lights,  the  centre  one  breaking  out  into  a 
small  semicircular  bay.  The  second-floor  win- 
dows, under  these,  are  arranged  in  single  threes, 
while  the  main  block  at  this  level  presents  an 
unbroken  facade  which  covers  one  side  of  the 
lecture  hall.  The  staircase  windows  in  the  wings 
are  set  diagonally,  following  the  stairs,  and  give  a 
pleasant  variety  to  the  surface  scheme. 

lintering  from  Tavistock  Place,  we  pass  the  mas- 
sive  stone   porch  surrounding  the  front  door,  and 
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enter  the  well-wooded  garden  in  which  the  building 
stands.  Here  we  come  upon  the  lofty  bay-windows 
of  the  drawing-room,  and,  on  the  quieter  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  the  austerer  precincts  of  the  library 
and  reading-room.  The  design  of  the  iron  railings 
surrounding  the  basement  may  here  be  noticed  : 
they  are  formed  of  single  bars  placed  angle-wise, 
and  grouped  at  intervals  into  fours,  which,  on 
passing  through  the  flat  top  bar — worked,  where 
the  standards  enter,  into  a  diamond  shape  to 
receive  them  —  are  bent  round,  flattened,  and 
welded  together  in  crossing  one  another. 

One  is  tempted  to  regret  that  the  beautiful  re- 
cessed porch  in  the  west  wall  is  not  visible  from 
the  street,  forming  as  it  does  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  characteristic  approach  to  the 
building.  But  the  architects  had,  doubtless,  some 
good  reason  for  reserving  the  less  poetic  and  more 
business-like  entrances  to  front  the  roadway,  and 
thus  securing  for  the  residents'  private  door  the 
further  charm  of  a  garden  path  and  an  ancient 
tree  in  the  foreground.  This  porch  (shown  in  our 
illustration),  with  its  almost  monastic,  yet  wonder- 
fully genial  shade,  its  perfect  blending  of  the  sense 


of  hospitality  with  that  of  shelter  and  seclusion,  is 
one  of  the  most  .successful  parts  of  the  work_ 
Around  and  above  it  the  well-lighted  windows  of 
the  residential  floors  are  ranged  in  pleasingly 
irregular  groups,  and  the  occupants,  like  a  London 
poet  of  unhappier  fate,  may 

" mark 

The  plane-tree  bud  and  l)low, 
Shed  her  recuperative  bark 

And  spread  her  shade  below." 

A  donation  from  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  has 
happily  enabled  the  committee  to  give  their  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  A.  Dunbar  Smith  and  Cecil  Brewer,  a 
fairly  free  hand  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of 
the  building.  In  the  actual  putting  together  of 
the  parts,  frank  and  straightforward  methods  are 
the  rule.  Even  difficulties  in  construction  are 
made  to  contribute  pleasing  results.  This  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  this  treatment  of  architecture  as 
construction  made  beautiful,  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  building. 

The  centre  of  the  ground  plan  is  occupied  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  gymnasium,  which  rises  from 
the  basement  and  extends  through  two  floors  in 
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height.  The  basement  and  ground  floor  have 
been  advantageously  utilised  for  the  common 
rooms,  including  the  dining-hall,  drawing  and 
reception  rooms,  library,  and  a  number  of  small 
and  homely  class-rooms,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to 
provide  informally  some  educational  facilities  and 
social  clubs  for  the  neighbourhood.  Above  the 
roof  of  the  gymnasium  is  an  open  quadrangle,  which 
secures  light  and  air  for  the  backs  of  the  upper 
storeys. 

Entering  the  residents'  porch,  we  pass  through  a 
spacious  hall  and  corridor,  in  which  the  prevailing 
note  of  the  interior — simplicity  of  form  combined 
with  purity  of  colour — is  instantly  struck.  The 
walls  throughout  the  corridors  and  staircases  are 
distempered  a  pale  ochre,  and  the  woodwork 
painted  dark  green.  The  simple  lines  of  the  small 
skirtings  and  architraves  of  the  doors,  unmarred  by 
any  extraneous  ornament,  serve  to  emphasise  the 
restful  quality  of  the  colouring. 

The  drawing-room,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  house,  is  approached  by  a  small 
ante-chamber,  in  which  a  judicious  arrangement  of 


pillars  gives  grace  and  dignity  for  the  lack  of  a 
door.  Any  feeling  of  coldness  that  might  be  in- 
duced by  this  or  by  its  ample  window  spaces  is 
counteracted  by  curtains  of  plain  blue  tapestry,  a 
thick  Oriental  carpet,  which  supplies  the  only 
colour  pattern  in  the  room,  and  two  fire-places,  one 
of  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  illustration  (page  i6), 
is  effectively  placed  between  two  doors  slightly  re- 
cessed in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  approached 
by  a  short  flight  of  stairs  on  either  side  of  the 
hearth.  The  dark  blue  tiles  around  the  plain  iron 
grate  fail,  however,  to  give  quite  the  right  note  of 
colour  to  this  end  of  the  room,  and  seem  to 
demand  relief  by  brass  or  copper.  The  chairs  are 
mostly  of  ash-wood,  with  simple  rush  seats.  The 
table  shown  in  the  photograph  is  from  a  design 
used  repeatedly  in  the  common  rooms,  but  with 
the  greatest  success  in  the  dining-hall,  where,  when 
out  of  use,  the  tables  are  folded  flat  in  a  remarkably 
small  compass  and  are  slipped  into  the  shallow  cup- 
boards that  line  the  wainscot,  thus  leaving  the 
body  of  the  room  clear  for  friendly  gatherings  and 
house  debates.    By  placing  a  set  of  these  ingenious 
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items  together,  the  convivial  board  is  adjusted  to 
the  required  size.  The  room  is  somewhat  long 
and  narrow,  well  lit  down  one  side  from  the  norih- 
west,  and  forms  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  apart- 
ment in  the  house.  The  tone  of  the  walls  is  here 
changed  from  the  blue  and  green  of  the  drawing- 
room  to  a  warm  red.  The  floor  is  covered  wiih 
cork  carpet ;  the  grate  a  broad  and  open  pattern 
set  in  pale-green  brick ;  while  the  well-furnished 
dresser  and  sideboards  give  a  homely  cheer  to  the 
place. 

The  library  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Hill  Green,  the  late  leader  of 
Hegelian  thought  at  Oxford,  known  to  readers 
of  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  in  the  character  of  "  Henry 
Grey."  The  central  feature 
of  the  room  is  the  memorial 
fireplace,  a  massive  but 
simple  structure  of  "  Hopton 
wood "  stone,  with  the 
monogram  "  T.  H.  G."  in- 
itialled in  gold.  The  erec- 
tion of  a  "  memorial  fire- 
place," though  somewhat 
novel,  seems  to  commend 
itself  as  no  less  reasonable 
than  the  dedication  of  a 
window,  especially  when  we 
consider  how  many  admir- 
able sentiments  naturally 
gather  round  the  social 
hearth.  Deep  book-cases 
have  been  built  into  the 
walls  to  a  considerable 
height,  utilising  the  space  in 
the  most  compact  and  eco- 
nomical manner,  and  the 
fittings  are  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive. 

The  smoking-room  is 
panelled  in  the  window  re- 
cesses, and  has  a  large  and 
comfortable  settle,  stained 
to  the  prevailing  dark-green 
colour,  occupying  one  of  the 
side  walls.  The  shallow- 
arched  recesses  on  each  side 
of  the  fireplace  break  agree- 
ably into  the  coloured  wall 
above.  This  and  the  other 
corresponding  spaces  ha\e 
been  painted  by  a  friend  of 
the  settlement  in  a  pictorial 
frieze    representing    outdoor 


recreations  ;  which  as  a  labour  of  love  is  worthy  of 
all  praise. 

The  fireplaces  throughout  the  building  are  by 
several  well-know^n  designers.  They  have  been 
treated  with  freedom  and  diversity  of  method  by 
Messrs.  Lethaby,  Voysey,  Newton,  Troup  and 
Dawber,  and  the  architects  themselves  have  contri- 
buted the  designs  of  the  principal  grates,  the  result 
giving  a  refreshing  note  of  individuality  to  the 
different  rooms.  The  cheerful  hearth  of  the 
dining-hall,  with  its  setting  in  green  "Lethaby 
brick,"  has  already  been  noticed,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  this  fireplace  and  fender,  with 
several  others,  were  carried  out  by  the  ordinary 
manufacturers  from   instructions  and  sketches  sup- 
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jilied  by  the  architects.  Such  experhnents  deserve 
the  fullest  encouragement,  and  they  have  been 
amply  justified  in  the  present  case.  It  is  only  in 
bringing  modern  design  to  bear  directly  upon 
ordinary  production  that  any  aesthetic  growth  can 
be  effected  in  the  commercial  world,  and  thereby 
upon  the  public  taste. 

Without  wishing  to  ascribe  to  a  dominant  artistic 
influence  the  credit  due  to  the  architects  them- 
selves, we  may  safely  say  that  the  building  affords 
one  of  the  happiest  examples  of  the  influence  of 
the  "  Arts  and  Crafts  "  movement  upon  architecture. 
It  proves,  indeed,  that  the  danger  of  such  an  influ- 
ence degenerating  into  a  cult  is  not  a  grave  one, 
that  it  has,  in  fact,  emerged  from  the  experimental 
stage  and  taken  its  place  as  a  wholesome  and  potent 
stimulus  to  design.     Seen  from  a  broader  stand- 


point as  a  factor  in  the  modern  rebuilding  of 
London,  the  Passmore  Edwards  Seltlement  fully 
justifies  its  being,  and  gives,  according  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  demand,  something  that  compensates  us 
for  the  lost  space  of  light  and  air ;  "  an  expressive 
picturesque  object,  a  friend  whose  aspect,  changing 
with  the  seasons,  becomes  interwoven  with  our 
daily  associations  and  is  hailed  with  delight  after 
absence  ;  not — as  it  too  often  happens — a  shadow 
upon  our  life  :  a  grim  mass  of  lifeless  stone  or  brick 
oppressing  us  with  its  tedious  and  persistent  gloom." 
It  must  at  least  be  felt  that  such  sincere  and 
thoughtful  architecture  is  in  harmony  with  the 
ideal  presented  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in  her 
inaugural  address  to  the  residents,  "  the  building 
up  of  that  true  tolerance  which  lies  in  the  passion- 
ate mutual  respect  of  free  individualities." 
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Ew  draughts- 
men there  are  who 
have  so  much  attraction 
for  the  public  as  Steinlen. 
Every  one  admires  and  un- 
derstands him  ;  he  claims  the 
attention  of  all  eyes,  and 
lioasts  powers  of  fascination 
which  none  can  resist.  Others 
there  may  be  who  have 
greater  artistic  prestige ;  but 
Steinlen  has  got  at  the  heart 
of  the  people.  For  he  is  at 
once  strong  and  tender,  and, 
above  all  things,  human. 
Hence  he  becomes  compre- 
hensible to  all.  This  is  a 
(juality  which  may  perhaps 
tend  to  lower  rather  than  to 
raise  him  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  hold  that  art  should 
ever  remain  a  mystery  re- 
served for  the  elect,  an  appan- 
age of  the  fit  and  few — that 
is  to  say,  themselves  !  How- 
ever it  be,  this  gift  of  Stein- 
len's  is  incontestably  a  great 
gift  ;  and  his  merit  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  that,  to 
obtain  his  effects,    he   makes 
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no  vulgar  sacrifice  such  as  would  degrade  his 
work  artistically. 

Steinlen's  individuality  is  of  a  very  special 
order.  I  will  certainly  not  venture  to  con- 
tradict Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore,  who  in  these 
pages  once  declared  he  considered  him  in  no 
way  inferior  in  point  of  originality  to  such  an 
artist  as  Forain.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that  Forain  and  Willette  strike  one  at 
the  first  blush  as  being  far  more  original  than 
Steinlen — the  one  by  virtue  of  his  keenness, 
his  concentration,  his  wonderful  precision  ; 
the  other  by  his  exquisite  imagination,  his 
delightful  caprices,  his  grace,  and  his  fanci- 
fulness.  Steinlen  is  their  equal,  but  his  indi- 
viduality is  not  so  direct,  so  apparent.  It 
belongs  rather  to  the  expression  than  to  the 
technique,  consisting  more  of  a  combination  of 
subtle  qualities  than    of   those    characteristic 
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marks  which  at  once  reveal  the  artist's 
personality  and  fix  him  definitely  in 
one's  memory.  To  draw  comparisons 
between  artists  of  such  widely  differ- 
ing styles  would  be  foolish  ;  but  it 
may  be  useful  to  consider  briefly  the 
work  of  Forain  and  of  Willette,  the 
better  to  illustrate  that  of  the  artist 
with  whom  we  are  chiefly  concerned. 
Forain's  fame — I  had  almostwritten 
glory — is  twofold.  The  great  majority 
of  the  public  admire  his  letterpress, 
his  legendes,  quite  as  much  as  the 
accompanying  drawings  themselves — 
perhaps  more.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, are  so  good,  so  satisfying,  that 
the  illustrations  might  almost  be  dis- 
pensed with.  As  for  his  drawing, 
how  few  are  those  qualified  to  under- 
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stand  it ;  how  many,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  regard  it  simply  as  a  summary  representation 
of  an  incident,  a  hasty  background  for  the  text ! 
Only  the  highly  trained  in  art  can  feel  the  full 
beauty  of  his  work  ;  for  the  simplicity  of  the  means 
employed,  the  admirable  skill,  the  accuracy,  the 
masterly  sureness  of  it  all  can  only  properly  be 
appreciated  by  the  cultured  nature. 

\\'illette's  draughismanship  is  not  less  striking  ; 
but  here  we  have  a  dreamer,  a  poet,  with  too 
subtle  an  imagination,  too  delicate  a  fancy  to 
impress  the  majority,  always  eager  for  actual,  imme- 
diate reality.     His  vision  of  things  will  satisfy  none 
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but  those  refined  temperaments  who  demand  of 
art  that  it  shall  lift  them  from  the  world  of  realities 
into  the  realms  of  dream. 

Steinlen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  transcriber  of 
the  truth,  a  translator  of  everyday  life,  and  his  art 
is  based  on  sheer  observation.  He  has  an  ardent 
love  of  the  picturesque,  an  extraordinarily  de- 
veloped sense  of  it.  Everything  interests  and  ex- 
cites him,  everything  that  is  going  on  around  him 
in  the  great  city  of  which  he  is  the  faithful 
delineator.  And  his  sympathies  are  chiefly  with 
the  humble  and  the  poor,  the  Bohemians  of  all 
sorts  who  live  by  the  street  and  in  the  street. 
These  are  his  favourites,  his  models  who 
pose  unconsciously  before  him.  Children 
of  nature,  and  therefore  sincere,  they  re- 
veal to  him  without  reserve  the  secrets  of 
their  existence,  with  no  motives  either  of 
interest  or  of  morality  to  hinder  them  from 
leading  the  lives  they  lead  outside,  or,  at 
best,  on  the  extreme  fringe  of  organised 
society. 

An  endless  subject  for  study,  this  ;  and 
one  can  easily  understand  its  fascination 
for  an  artist  devoted  to  realism.  How 
finely  characteristic  the  haunts  into  which 
Steinlen  introduces  us ;  how  movingly, 
how  faithfully  he  depicts  the  intimate  life 
around  !  How  infinite  the  types  he  puts 
before  our  eyes,  in  all  the  careless  un- 
consciousness of  their  work  or  of  their 
leisure !  These  street  scenes  in  the  crowded 
working  quarters,  with  the  "  hands  "  turn- 
ing out  of  the  factories  and  workshops  into 
these  drinking-dens  ;  these  half-built  neigh- 
bourhoods with  their  vast  plots  enclosed 
by  palings  through  which  one  gets  a 
distant  glimpse  of  the  smoky  regions  be- 
yond— all  this  has  been  done  by  Steinlen 
as  no  draughtsman  ever  did  it  before  in 
point  of  picturesqueness  and  expression. 
How  poetical  his  work  is  at  times,  and 
what  depth  of  feeling  in  the  gestures,  the 
attitudes,  and  the  grouping  of  his  figures  ! 
What  pity,  too,  for  all  this  wretchedness, 
all  this  inconscient  degradation  ;  and  what 
tragic  grandeur  in  the  despair  of  some  of 
his  scenes  ! 

Herein  lies  the  true  stamp  of  Steinlen's 
genius,  herein  his  intense  originality.  In 
many  of  his  most  striking  pages  one  for- 
gets at  first  to  admire  the  artist's  wonder- 
ful technique  and  skill  in  draughtsman- 
ship,    for    other    emotions    claim     more 
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immediate  attention.  His  humanity  appeals  to 
us  before  all  else,  and  this  it  is,  all  questions  of 
artistic  feeling  apart,  which  invests  his  productions 
with  their  fulness  and  force.  Yes,  as  I  remarked 
before,  he  is  pre-eminently  human,  and  there  is 
no  better  word  wherewith  to  describe  him.  This 
very  quality  rids  his  work  of  all  bias ;  for  when  all 
around  appeals  to  him  he  cannot  specialise,  what- 
ever his  preferences  may  be.  Thus  he  has  no 
"manner,"  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  parti- 
cular process  in  his  efforts.  He  has  no  ready-made 
severity,  no  preconceived  partiality ;  he  is  never 
bitter  on  principle,  as  Forain  frequently  is,  with 
so  much  misdirected  energy  ;  he  is  full  of  good 
humour  and  "go";  by  a  delicate  touch  he  will 
tone  down  that  which  might  be  too  coarse  or  too 
painful  in  certain  of  his  scenes  ;  for,  his  own  heart 
being  touched,  his  desire  is  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
others. 

Some  of  his  pictures  are  truly  exquisite,  and 
marked  by  a  refinement  and  a  grace  of  which  one 
would  hardly  think  him  capable  —  notably  his 
studies  of  children,  whose  half-developed,  hesita- 
ting movements  he  has  lovingly  noted ;  and  his 


animals,  especially  his  cats,  the  character  of  whicli 
he  has  grasped  and  expressed  with  unequalled 
success. 

He  lives  at  Montmartre,  behind  the  Sacre  Cceur 
in  the  Rue  Caulancourt,  which  a  couple  of  years 
ago  was  nothing  more  than  a  path  across  a  sort 
of  waste,  with  tea-gardens  and  shooting-galleries 
and  various  queer  haunts  on  the  Paris  side,  with 
the  vast  plains  of  Clichy,  and  Saint-Ouen,  and 
Clignancourt  stretching  out  in  the  other  direction 
like  an  ocean.  This  Montmartre  is  an  inex- 
haustible field  of  observation  for  Steinlen ;  and 
one  might  wander  far  without  finding  anything  so 
full  of  the  picturesque,  the  characteristic,  and  the 
unexpected. 

The  drawings  now  published — chosen  as  they 
are  from  among  a  thousand  others  in  Steinlen's 
portfolios — are  proof  of  this.  They  reveal  the 
honesty  and  the  liveliness  of  observation  on  which 
his  art  is  based,  and  they  also  attest  the  variety  of 
his  talent,  and  show  that  he  prefers  to  generalise 
and  depict  life  in  all  its  diverse  aspects,  instead  of 
limiting  himself  to  the  study  of  particular  effects 
and  types. 
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These  pages  are  full  of  significance  for  all  who 
can  see  and  understand.  Note  this  suburban 
scene,  with  its  strolling  musicians  and  the  attentive 
crowd  around  them  :  or  this,  with  the  masons  re- 
turning to  their  yard  ;  or 
again  this  street  landscape 
on  the  Butte  Montmartre, 
instinct  with  the  melan- 
choly that  attaches  to  these 
desolate,  unfinished  dis- 
tricts, with  their  rubbish- 
heaps  and  their  hoardings, 
their  half-built  houses,  and 
their  high,  bare  walls,  whose 
monotony  is  but  ill-con- 
cealed by  the  many- 
coloured  posters  stuck 
upon  them.  How  charm- 
ing, too,  how  delicate,  how 
full  of  life  and  truth,  and 
sometimes  of  humour, 
these  other  sketches  !  Bibi 
la  Puree,  the  incorrigible 
Bohemian,  the  strange  type 
who  strolls  about  among 
the  brasseries  of  Mont- 
martre, a  dandy  even  in 
his  rags,  with  a  button- 
hole in  his  soiled  and 
shapeless  jacket  ;  how 
touching,  how  tender  the 
figure  of  this  child,  all 
absorbed  in  her  reading, 
and  already  (juite  a  little 
woman,  despite  her  big 
school  apron  ! 

Nor  must  we  forget, 
after  looking  at  drawings 
such  as  these,  his  number- 
less other  productions  :  his 
illustrations,  his  jjosters, 
his  book-covers,  and  his 
original  lithographs — all 
revealing  Steinlen's  person- 
ality, all  helping  us  to 
obtain  a  complete  impres- 
sion of  his  talent. 

He  has  sometimes  been  blamed  for  sugL;esting 
Forain  or  Willette,  for  seeming  to  be  under  their 
influence  when  dealing  with  certain  subjects.  A 
narrow  and  futile  criticism  thi.s,  ])roving  the  ex- 
cessive importance  attached  nowadays  to  mere 
matters  of  techni(iue,  as  opposed  to  the  all-essential 
point — namely,    expression.     An    artist     with    the 


keen  sensitiveness  and  the  intensity  of  vision  pos- 
sessed by  Steinlen  has  no  need  to  borrow  the 
manner  of  other  artists,  be  they  who  they  may. 
When  one  is  impressed  so  powerfully,  so  delicately, 
so  dramatically,  and  so 
e.xquisitely  by  the  infinite 
and  ever-varying  spectacle 
of  life,  why  use  ■  any 
language  but  one's  own  to 
express  one's  feelings  and 
one's  fancies  ?  As  well 
address  a  fellow  country- 
man in  some  foreign 
tongue.  He  who  has  any- 
thing worth  saying  must 
say  it  in  an  original  manner 
— that  is,  unlike  any  one 
else  ;  for  if  in  the  course 
of  his  expression  he  should 
be  constrained  to  employ 
the  phrases  in  familiar  use 
among  others  it  will  mean 
that  what  he  had  to  say 
was  really  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  saying. 
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OME  RECENT 
WORK  BY 
ALEXANDRE 
'  C  H  A  R  P  E  N- 
T  I  E  R.  BY 
GABRIEL  MOUREY. 


The  little  group  of  six 
artists — "  Les  Six  " — com- 
posed at  first  of  MM. 
Alexandre  Charpentier, 
Moreau-Nelaton,  Plumet, 
Aubert,  Selmersheim,  and 
Dampt,*  has  just  opened 
its  third  exhibition  at  the 
Galerie  des  Artistes 
Modernes,  19  Rue  ("au- 
x'lMARTKi;:  nun  i.A  martin.      But  they  are  no 

liY  siEiM.KN  longer  only  six;  this  year 

they  number  eleven,   and 
to  the  names  already  men- 
tioned must  be  added  those  of  MM.  Jules  1  )esbois, 
Albert  Angst,   L.    M.   A.   Herold,  A.    jorrand,  and 
Mile.  Halle. 

M.  Aubert  displays  polychrome  lace,  upholstery 
materials,    caqiets,    and    decorative    pottery,    the 

"   See  the  arlicle  on  their  .Second   Isxliiliilion,  vol.  xiii.  of 
TiiK  Srunio,  page  S3  (Uecemlier  1897). 
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latter  produced  at  the  Sarreguennines  works  ;  M. 
Dampt    shows    a    dining-room    door     and    some 
jewellery  work,  including  a  watch-case— Zm  Heures 
—very   delicately   modelled.      M.    Plumet,   whose 
architectural   and  decora- 
tive abilities  are  becoming 
more  and   more  marked, 
contributes  a  scheme    for 
a  dining-room,  which  will 
shortly  be  reproduced  in 
these        columns.         M. 
Moreau-Nelaton  exhibits  a 
set  of  decorated  pottery, 
marked  by  naturalness  of 
feeling,  although  no  more 
than  the  first  attempts  of 
an  artist  ever  anxious  to 
enlarge  his  field  of  work. 
M.     Tony     Selmersheim 
sends  some  graceful  and 
logical  furniture,  together 
with  several  sets   of  fire- 
dogs  and  pianoforte  can- 
dle-holders, which   reveal 
much       originality       and 
genuine    progress   in    his 
manner  of  treating  metals. 
Among    the    new-comers 
M.    Jules    Desbois     and 
Mile.   Halle  alone   appear 
to  me  to  claim  attention, 
the  former — a  sculptor  of 
the     first     rank— by    his 
pewter  work,   notably  Les 
Lihellnks   and    Papillon  ; 
the  latter  by  her  enamelled 
jewellery,  which  is  charm- 
ingly  designed,    although 
somewhat     primitive      in 
execution.     A    good    e.x- 
ample     is     her      mantle- 
buckle,    composed     of    a 
pair    of    dolphins.       The 
carpets  by  M.  A.  Jorrand, 
the  complicated  and  some- 
what ill-balanced  chair  by 
M.   Angst,  and   the   furni- 
ture decorated  with   mar- 

,/iii-/i-i-ic  call  for  no  further  remark,  except  this,  that 
while  the  marquetcrie  itself  is  delightful,  it  cannot 
redeem  the  rather  feeble  design  of  the  furniture  it 
adorns.  Work  such  as  this  may  be  seen  in  a 
thousand  "modern  style"  simps. 

Unquestionably    the     finest    production    in     the 
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whole  exhibition  is  the  clock  by  MM.  Alexandre 
Charpentier  and  Tony  Selmersheim.     It  is  a  work 
of  art   of  the   highest  merit,   a  work  of  definite 
value,  and  will  without  doubt  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  achievements 
in  our  modern  renaissance 
of  decorative  art.      I  trust 
I  shall  not  offend  M.  Sel- 
mersheim, nor  be  thought 
to  disparage  his  ability  in 
the    slightest    degree,     in 
laying  chief  stress  on  M. 
Charpentier's  share  in  the 
collaboration. 

The  architectural  part  of 
the  scheme,  that  is  to  say, 
the  woodwork,  has  indeed 
been      most     successfully 
carried  out,  and  M.  Char- 
pentier  could  not  possibly 
desire  a  more  harmonious 
pedestal  for  his  group,  nor 
a  more  appropriate  setting 
for    his     bas-reliefs.        M. 
Selmersheim  has  balanced 
his  design  most  admirably  ; 
the   gradual  swell    of    the 
lines    around    the    dial    is 
gracefully  contrived,  while 
as  for  that  portion  of  the 
clock  in  which  the  pendu- 
lum operates,  all  difficulties 
have    been     very    happily 
overcome  by  utilising  the 
width  required  at  the  base 
to  give  the    necessary  air 
of    solidity  to    the   whole 
design.     Moreover,  he  has 
chosen  his  wood  with  great 
discernment.  Padouk, 

strongly  veined  with  red 
on  a  ground  of  violet-pur- 
Ijle,  forms  a  material  at 
once  rich  and  sober,  one 
which,  so  far  from  detract- 
ing fioiii  the  effect  of  the 
gilded  bronze  —  a  dull 
gold  verging  on  green- 
throws  it  up  and  supports  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite  than  this 
group  of  Charpentier's,  La  Fuite  de  PHeure.  None 
but  a  master,  an  artist  of  the  first  rank,  excep- 
tionally gifted,  and,  by  dint  of  long  experience, 
possessed   of    every    technical   resource,    endowed, 
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ALEXANDRE  CHARPENTIER 


Recent  Work  by  A.  Charpentiev 


moreover,  with  quite  unusual  sensibility,  could 
have  produced  such  a  work.  The  gifts  I  have 
enumerated  are  all  Charpentier's,  as  every  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  his  work  knows  well ;  for  he 
has  given  frequent  proof  to  that  effect,  and  fur- 
nishes fresh  proof,  indeed,  in  this  very  exhibition  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  before  been 
displayed  so  amply,  in  such  perfect  profusion,  such 
radiant  harmony.  Ttiis  work  shows  the  direct 
kinship  of  Charpenticr  with  the  incomparable 
French  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose 
tradition  he  now  carries  on  with  so  much  delicacy 
of  fanc\',  so   much  grace  and    keenness,  combined 


with  an  equal  sense  of  the  modern  style.  Like  the 
great  masters  to  whom  I  have  compared  him, 
Charpentier  has  the  gift  of  reproducing  life  in 
supple,  subtly  expressive  forms  ;  and,  like  theirs, 
his  art  is  an  art  full  of  grace  and  charm.  From 
them,  too,  he  inherits  that  sense  of  proportion, 
that  sure  taste,  which  were  once  peculiar  to  our 
race,  but  have  been  lost  meanwhile  —  alike  in 
literature  and  in  art — amid  our  excursions  into 
Romanticism  and  Naturalism  ! 

I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  to  describe  a  work 
such  as  this  ;  it  is  beyond  criticism  :  and  any  com- 
ment on  its   meaning  were  quite  su])erfluou3.      No 
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one,  however,  can  resist  the  seduc- 
tiveness, the  affecting  harmony 
of  these  del'ghtful  forms. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
three  low-reliefs  in  the  pedestal 
representing  the  Fates — LesTruis 
Parques.  The  delicacy,  the 
grace,  the  delightful  unconven- 
tionality  with  which  Charpentier 
has  treated  them  is  further  proof 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  hands  of 
an  artist  of  original  temperament 
thfre  is  no  such  thing  as  a  trite 
subject,  everything  lending  itself  ' 

to  individual  treatment  by  one 
who  can  handle  it  with  know- 
ledge and  resource. 

M.  Charpentier's  other  exhibits, 
although  of  less  importance,  neverthe- 
less demand  equal  attention.  First  of 
all  there  are  some  of  the  plaquette 
medals  of  which  he  has  made  a  speci- 
ality, and  in  which  he  easily  excels.* 
They  consist  of  portraits  of  M.  Albert 
Carr^,  the  amiable  manager  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  M.  Jules  (Paretic  (for  the 
cover  of  Le  Prince  Zi/ah),  iVc,  and 
exquisite  portraits  of  a  child  and  a  young 
girl.  We  also  have  the  medal  of  the 
"  Societd  des  .Amis  des  Livres,'"  and 
two  bon-bon  bo.xes,  representing  Le 
Chant  and  La  Harpe,  and  a  set  of  six 
playing-card  boxes  in  leather  with  silver 

*  Witness  the  work  he  was  commissioned  to 
execute  by  M.  de  Foville,  on  behalf  of  the 
Administration  de  a  Monnaie.  It  is  styled  /.a 
Peinture     (See  THE  Studio,  vol.  xv.  p.  22.) 
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lids,designated  respectively 
Les  Dominos,  La  Peinture, 
La  Sculpture,  Le  Violon, 
Zc  Chant,  and  Les  Echecs. 
The  last  named  is  repro- 
duced here. 

An  iindefatigal)le  worker, 
ever    in     (]ucst    of     fresh 
modes  of  expression,  hold- 
ing nothing    in    contempt 
which   may  pertain    to   his 
art,    bringing   to    bear    on 
his   decorative    efforts   all 
the  plastic  gifts  of  a  sculp- 
tor   of  the   highest   order, 
vivifying    his    "pure    art" 
efforts    by     means     of    a 
thoroughly    decorative    regard 
for      synthetical       expression, 
("harpentier  is    carrying  out  a 
work  in  which  his  contempo- 
raries   may    well    take     pride. 
He  is  now  engaged  on  a  gigan- 
tic piece  of  low-relief  work — Zrt 
Famille  du   Menuisier,   in    the 
style  of  his  Boulangers  :    and 
by  way  of  relaxation  he  is  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  designing 
complete  sets  of  furniture  for 
drawing-rooms,     dining-rooms, 
and  bedrooms,  his  aim  being 
to  revive,  in  a  manner  strictly 
practical    and     appropriate     to 
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PORTION   OF  POSTER        DESIGNED   BY  J.    M.    OI.BRICH 


(Secession)  inaugurated  their  new  Gallery  with  their 
second  international  exhibition. 

The  director  of  the  above-named  Museum,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  English  style  of  domes- 
tic architecture  and  furniture,  has  given  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  progress  of  our  art  industries,  and 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  modern  art  movement 
in  general  over  here.  That  we  have  been  sorely  in 
need  of  some  such  wholesome  impetus  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  doubt.  Advocates  of  inde- 
pendence and  individuality  scarcely  ventured  to 
believe  that  modern  art  could  ever  make  much 
progress  in  this  slow-going  city.     Now  it  is  a  fact. 

It  has  been  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
method  employed  to  bring  about  this  happy 
change  was  the  right  one,  and  the  only  one 
possible.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  it  was.  The 
majority,  however,  did  not  think  so.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  controversy  and  considerable  clashing 
of  opinions  and  interests,  aesthetic  as  well  as  com- 
mercial, during  the  last  twelve  months  in  Vienna, 
with  the  result  that  the  Archduke  Rainer  withdrew 
his  patronage   from  the   Museum  and   the  Kunst- 


modern  requirements,  the 
decorative  sculptured  pat- 
terns which  constituted  the 
charm  of  the  beautiful 
French  furniture  of  the 
last  century. 

Gabriel  Mourey. 
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Two  exhibitions  of 
modern  fine  and  applied 
art  have  o])ened  their 
doors  to  tliL'  public  of 
Vienna  this  winter.  Hof- 
rat  von  Scala  arranged  his 
second  show  of  modern 
furniture  and  decorative 
arts  in  the  Oesterreichis- 
ches  Museum  fur  Kunst 
und  Industrie,  and  tlic 
Vereinigung  hildrnder 

Kiinstler  Oesteneirhs 
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gewer-beverein.  It  can,  indeed,  be  of  very  little 
interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Studio  to  follow  up 
the  different  arguments  that  were  arrayed  against 
Hofrat  von  Scala  for  introducing  the  English 
style  here.  My  own  opinion,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  express  it,  is,  that  a  large  metropolis  like  Vienna 
whose  different  art  industries  have  been  feeding,  so 
to  speak,  upon  the  rather  stale  dishes  of  time- 
honoured  tradition  for  years  and  years,  ought  to 
feel  grateful  to  a  man  who  undertakes  the  difficult 
task  of  bringing  the  friends  of  art  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
expressions  of  life  and  art  that  are  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  What  does  it  matter 
if  they  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  imported  from 
London,  or  Paris,  or  elsewhere  ?  Has  Vienna  a 
modern  art  industry  of  its  own  growth  ?  If  so, 
nobody,  I  fear,  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  discovering 
it.  If  the  talent  is  there — there  are  certainly 
signs  of  it — then  it  will  be  developed  by  contact 
and  comparison  rather  than  by  perpetual  isolation. 
W'hat  we  want  is  a  good  school,  and  where  can  we 
find  a   better  one  ?     People    here    nmst    learn    to 


understand,  and  to  see  and  feel  how  a  modern 
style  develops  itself  freely  and  naturally.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  director,  this  development  can  be 
brought  about  either  by  copying  a  good  modern  or 
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even  a  more  remote  style,  accurately  and  conscien- 
tiously, or  by  inventing  something  new  altogether. 
The  first  way  is  the  right  one  for  "average  talents ; 
the  second  is  for  the  genius.  Inaccurate  and' care- 
less copying  is,  at  any  rate,  prejudicial  to  art  and 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  style.  These  are 
the  chief  points  of  view  that  have  prompted  Mr. 
von  Scala  in  the  attempt  he  has  made  to  bring 
about  a  wholesome  change  in  the  art  industries  of 
Vienna.  "  Copy  a  good  thing,  and  copy  it  well,  or 
else  keep  your  hands  from  it  altogether."  That  is 
his  maxim.  When  this  has  been  done  it  will  be  time 
to  consider  whether  there  is  strength  and  independ- 
ence enough  in  the  home  industry  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Austrian  public,  to  fit  the  foreign  style  to  local 
requirements,  tastes,  and  national  likings  and  pre- 
judices. If  this  is  the  case,  I  can  see  no  harm  in 
the  action  of  Mr.  von  Scala.  On  the  contrary, 
hearty  congratulations  are  due  to  him  for  his  good 
taste  and  judgment,  and,  in  my  opinion,  British 
furniture  should  be  not  only  heartily  welcomed  but 
carefully  studied. 

The   Austrian    Covernment,  in  proper  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  modern  movement,  has  recently  given 
its  official  sanction  to  the  steps  taken  by  the 
director  of  the  museum  by  publishing  a  new 
statute,  which  contains  in  its  first  paragraph  the 
words  :  "  To  Jolluw  up  and  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
X'-ess  and  development  of  taste  In  the  fine  and  applied 
arts,  which  lead  to  new  styles  and  fresh  discoveries 
in  all  directions."  This  new  statute,  therefore,  may 
rightly  be  regarded  as  the  victory  of  the  "  Scala 
party  "  over  the  "  Reactionaries,"  or,  in  other  words, 
the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  progress  over  those 
of  stagnation,  or  worse,  in  Austria. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  my  entering  into  details 
oi  the  exhibition.  There  are  altogether  upwards 
of  150  exhibits  in  the  Museum  ;  including  originals 
and  copies  of  Sheraton  and  Chippendale  and 
originals  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Sackville, 
Sir    Edmund     Hope    Verney,     Lord     Middleton, 
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Baron  Albert  Rothschild,  Sir  Spenser  Ponsonhy 
Fane  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
In  introducing  modern  furniture  of  quite  recent 
date  from  England  and  America,  chief  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  lightness  of  material  and  cheap- 
ness, so  as  to  get  things  that  may  be  used  with 
advantage  by  the  middle  classes  and  improve 
their  artistic  tastes.  People  over  here,  being 
mostly  accustomed  to  heavy  furniture  (made  of 
soft  kinds  of  wood),  are  very  prone  to  misappre- 
hension   when    they    see    a    table    made    of    hard 
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material  or  a  chair  that  can  be  lifted  up  without 
using  both  arms !  They  have  yet  to  learn  that 
stability  does  not  depend  upon  weight  alone, 
hut  upon  proper  construction  anil  distribution, 
such  as  is  shown  to  perfection  by  the  Anglo- 
American  examples  of  household  furniture  ex- 
hibited here. 

Among  the  other  sections  of  applied  art,  I  may 
mention  some  artistically  executed  book-covers 
and   bindings  in  leather  and  wood,  exhibited  by 
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A.  Forster,  a  specimen  of  which  is  reproduced 
on  page  35.  The  design  is  done  by  hand  on  the 
cover,  by  aid  of  the  encaustic  method. 

Modern  glass-ware  and  pottery  were  exhibited  by 
Lobmeyer,  Bakalowitz,  Count  Harrach  and  others. 
Besides  some  real  Tiffany  glass,  there  was  a  kind  of 
imitation  Tiffany  possessing  very  good  colour 
effects  and  forms,  but  lacking  the  beautiful  velvet 
softness  of  the  opaque  glasses  of  American  origin. 

The  impression  derived  from  these  various  con 
tributions  to  the  Museum  exhibition  is,  that  some- 
thing is  "in  the  air  "  in  the  old  Kaiserstadt,  which, 
let    us    sincerely    hope,    will   eventually   lead    to    a 
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CASKET   IN    WOOD   AND    EMBOSSED   COPPER 

sound  and  wholesome  revival  of  the  modern 
and  crafts  in  Austria,  where,  nr>  doubt,  there 
never  been  any  lack  of  talent. 

From  the  illustrations  of  designs  by 
the  architect,  R.  Hammel,  the  readers 
of  Thp;  Studio  will  see  what  I  mean  by 
no  lack  of  talent.  There  is  a  profusion 
of  creative  power,  a  bold,  manly  con- 
ception in  all  his  work,  combined  with 
a  sense  of  balance,  harmony  and  pro- 
portion, which  give  rich  promise  for  the 
future.  Above  all,  he  possesses  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  every  material 
he  employs.  He  invents  from  the  essence 
of  the  material,  so  to  speak,  which  in  the 
applied  arts  and  crafts  is  the  very  start- 
ing-point and  only  guarantee  of  real 
success.  As  this  fundamental  principle, 
combined  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
material,  seems  often  very  deficient  in 
the  younger  artists  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, it  is  well  to  Ventilate  this 
wholesome  truth  whenever  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  it  clearly. 
The  casket,  candlestick,  cigar-ash  cups, 
and  the  embroidered  cushion  here  illus- 
trated, give  a  better  idea  than  can 
words. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Vereinigung 
bildender  Kiinstler  Oesterreichs  had  a 
widely  different  aspect.  Last  year 
foreign  art  took  the  lead,  and  home  pro- 
duce was  not  represented  at  its  full 
strength.  This  time  the  Austrians  were 
seen  to  better  advantage.  Of  the  Iniild- 
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ing  itself  I  shall  have 
occasion  perhaps  to 
speak  on  some  future 
occasion.  Suffice  it  to 
say  for  the  present  that 
as  a  model  exhibition- 
building  it  is  quite  ad- 
mirably designed  and 
serves  its  purpose  ex- 
cellently. There  are 
large  and  small  rooms 
with  removable  parti- 
tions, side-lights  and 
skylights  in  order  to 
secure,  as  occasion 
may  require,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  de- 
corative effects.  The 
very  fact  of  the  Gallery 
being  of  but  limited  dimensions  means  a  step 
forward  in  the  direction  of  making  the  exhibitions 
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for  which  it  is  intended  both  intimate  and  jjrivate 
in  character. 

Thanks  to  the  taste  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Josef 
M.  Olbrich,  and  the  Exhibition  Committee,  the 
whole  arrangement  was  discreet  and  dignified. 
There  was  no  crowding  of  exhibits,  each  room  dis- 
played a  distinct  character  of  its  own,  and  the 
hanging  was  carried  out  with  due  regard  to  colour 
effect.  Indeed,  there  were  many  contributions 
that  had  to  be  put  back  in  order  to  prevent  crowd- 
ing. These  (principally  water-colours)  were  dis- 
played during  January,  together  with  a  new  collec- 
tion of  Meunier's  works,  and  Max  Klinger's  large 
canvas,  Christtis  im  Olymp. 
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Among  the  foreign  artists  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Uhde  {A/>endma/U),  Volz,  [Ziigel,  Exter,  Hans 
von  Bartels,  Dill,  Skarbina,  Fritz  Mackensen,  from 
Germany ;  from  Paris,  Besnard,  Henri  Martin 
{Vers  rAl>ime\  Roll,  ^\'engel,  Armand  Berton, 
Billotte,  Carabin,  Baffler,  Vallgren  ;  from  England, 
Walton,  George  Clausen,  Henry  Muhrmann,  Robert 
Brough,  and  George  Sauter.  Belgium  was  again 
represented  by  some  beautiful  landscapes  of 
Khnopff 's,  and  drawings  for  Spenser's  Faerie  Queeiie 
by  the  same  artist.  Scandinavia  had  excellent  re- 
presentatives in  Fritz  Thaiilow  and  Anders  Zorn. 
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The  latter,  besides  his  marvellous  etchings,  sent 
a  number  of  oil  paintings,  portraits,  &c.,  and  a 
tiny  bronze  group  of  strong  dramatic  effect. 
Georges  Gardet,  the  French  sculptor,  sent  his 
celebrated  fighting  panthers  (from  the  last  Salon 
Champ  de  Mars).  In  portraiture,  the  American, 
John^\'.  Alexander,  and  a  young  Diisseldorf  artist, 
who  is  studying  at  present  in  London,  Mr.  Neven 
du  Mont,  were  conspicuous. 
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Concerning  the  Austrian  artists  as  a  body,  I 
have  aheady  pointed  out  in  my  notes  in  The 
Studio  of  last  June,  that  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Austria  cannot  be  termed  a  nation  properly 
speaking,  but  a  conglomeration  of  different  races — 
(Germans,  Hungarians,  Slavs,  Poles.  This  will 
account  for  a  certain  want  of  any  distinct  national 
feature  among  the  members  of  the  Society.  Instead 
of  that  we  have  a  number  of  separate  individuali- 
ties, each  more  or  less  developed  in  its  own 
direction  and  influenced  by  local  affinities.  Among 
the  members  residing  out  of  Vienna,  in  Prague, 
Krakau     and    elsewhere,    I   may    name    Professor 
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Asentowitz,  Professor  Julien  Falat,  Albert  Hynais, 
Leon  Wyc/.olkowski  (who  showed  a  portrait  of 
Count  Pruszynski),  Joseph  Mehoffer,  and  Johann 
Stanislawski,  who  was  represented  by  some  land- 
scapes of  rare  quality  in  regard  to  colour  and  tone. 
Amongst  the  exhibits  of  Austrian  artists  studying  in 
(iermany  were  works  by  Robert  Potzelberger  (from 
Karlsruhe),  who  sent  a  nude  plaster  figure  of  a  girl 
entitled  Fi-iihlin^,  and  Alois  Hanisch  (Munich),  who 
contributed  some  of  the  most  brilliant  colour  effects 
that  the  show  contained.  His  landscapes  are  earnest 
interpretations  of  nature,  full  of  depth  and  power. 
Among  the  water-colour  artists  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  three  principal 
contributors,  Rudolf  von 
Alt  (the  honorary  president 
of  the  Society) ;  Joh.  Vic- 
tor Kramer  and  Friedrich 
Konig  as  well  as  of  Ludwig 
Harold,  the  talented  artist 
and  illustrator,  who  died 
after  the  exhibition  was 
opened.  Julius  von  Koll- 
mann,  who  is  studying  in 
Paris,  sent  some  very 
interesting  portraits  of 
ladies. 

Of  the  Vienna  artists, 
Ludwig  Siegmund  and 
lirnst  Stohr  deserve,  per- 
haps, the  first  place.  The 
former  contributed  a  fine 
[jicture  of  sunlight  effect 
on  the  roofs  of  houses, 
with  a  view  on  the  Kahlen- 
berg  in  the  distance,  Alt- 
stadf,  while  Stohr's  works 
were  more  or  less  lyric 
poems  in  deep  colours.  J. 
Engelhardt  (whose  S/ccp  is 
here  reproduced),  G.  Klimt 
(the  president),  C.  Moll, 
W.  Bernatzik,  E.  Jettel,and 
F.  Hohenbergerwere  all  re- 
presented by  characteristic 
specimens  of  their  work. 

There  was  also  an  ex- 
ample of  modern  architec- 
ture dis]jlayed  in  a  separate 
room,  decorated  in  yellow, 
including  a  model  and 
some  plans  for  a  new 
.Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
\'ienna,      by      Oberbaurat 
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Otto  Wagner.  This  ])roject  of  the  well-known 
architect  will  probably  he  taken  into  considera- 
tion shortly.  Some  of  his  pu|)ils,  Messrs.  Olbrich 
Plecnik,  ("..  von  Kenipf,  and  others,  assisted  in 
"building"  the  little  model,  which  was  elaborately 
decorated  in  gold. 

In  the  sculpture  de|)artmeiit,  I'rof.  l'',dnuind 
Hellmer,  exhibited  two  portrait  Ini^ts  in  |ilaster. 
^\'azlaw  Szymanowski  sent  an  interesting  skileh  in 
plaster  (a  group  of  labouring  men)  from  Paris,  and 
an  interesting  plaster  group  by  Richard  I.iiksch 
attracted  considerable  attention. 

Passing  over  to  the  applied  art  section,  we  must 
note  the  work  of  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Schinikovit/, 
who  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  plastic  decora- 
tions of  the  new  building  itself;  of  Adolf  Bohm 


(book-covers  in  leather,  and  gilt  |)laster  work  in  the 
entrance  hall),  and  of  Rudolf  I'.acher  (rings  and 
clasps  in  silver).  Spei  imens  of  the  work  of  the  two 
last-named  artists  are  here  illustrated.  Rolonian 
Moser's  glass  window  and  a  wall  decoration  in 
l)rinted  cloth,  as  well  as  sonu'  deroratiM'  work  in 
bas-relief  on  the  lAterior  walls  of  the  building,  were 
aUo  worth)'  ol  note.  In  bron/e  work,  (iustav 
( lursi  liner,  a  young  Menna  artist  who  has  studied 
in  Paris,  i-xhibiled  for  the  fust  time.  There  is  a 
distinct  \'iemiese  element  about  his  conception 
and  execution,  which  is  not  tin-  least  that  can  be 
saitl  in  his  favour.  I  lis  electric  lamps,  candle- 
sticks, brooches  and  little  bron/e  figures  are  very 
delicately  concei\ed.  The  style  oi'  this  artist's 
individuality    is,    perhai)s,    best    seen    in    the  little 
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bronze  door-kiiockcr,  of  which  wc  L;ivL-  un  illustra- 
tion (page  -^2).  IJesides  these  there  were  some 
examples  of  foreign  pottery  and  bronzes  by  Von 
Heider,  Jean  Bafifier,  Gardet,  Henry  Nocq,  Sophie 
Hartmann-Burger,  and  Helene  de  Rudder,  from 
]>russels,  and  Edward  Beyner  (Munich),  Das 
Gliicksclnvein. 

Taking  the  Secessionists'  th-st  display  in  their 
new  home  as  a  whole,  it  was  an  undoubted  success, 
comprising  as  it  did  works  of  high  quality  fron;  the 
different  centres  of  Austrian  art,  while  it  showed 
distinct  promise  for  the  future. 

W'lLHEI-.M    ScnoLERMANN. 
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Of  all  theOraphic  Arts,  lithography  is 
the  only  one  with  a  history  perfectly  well  known 
to  those  who  wish  to  know  it.  And  yet,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  action  of  Frederick  von 
SchlichtegroU,  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  a  friend  of  Senefelder's,  the  history  of  litho- 
graphy would  never  have  been  recorded.  Litho- 
graphy, in  its  very  beginning,  spread  all  over  Europe, 
3» 


and  at  once  there  were  many  claimants  for  the  in- 
vention. In  London,  in  Paris,  and  even  in  Munich, 
during  Senefelder's  own  lifetime,  discoverers,  ex- 
ploiters, and  pretenders  sprang  up  on  every  side. 
SchlichtegroU,  in  1816  and  181 7,  published  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  "  Anzeiger  fi.ir  Kunst  und  Gewerb- 
fleiss,"  hailing  Senefelder  as  the  inventor  of  litho- 
graphy, and  calling  upon  him  not  to  delay  the 
publication  of  a  minute  history  of  the  art,  ac- 
companied by  a  complete  course  of  instruction 
in  lithography,  detailing  all  its  branches  and 
different  modes  of  application.  SchlichtegroU 
also  invited  all  rivals  to  present  their  claims  or 
cease  their  pretensions.  Evidently  it  was  time, 
for,  as  he  explained,  "  not  one  voice  had  then 
been  raised  to  solve  with  truth  and  dignity  the 
different  rumours  that  denied  the  invention  to 
Senefelder."  \n  answer  to  Schlichtegroll's  appeal, 
Senefelder  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  writing  a 
plain  statement  of  the  facts,  and  the  result  was  his 
"  Complete  Course  of  Lithography,"  published  in 
Germany  in  1818;  in  English,  French,  and  Italian 
translations  a  year  or  so  later.  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  "(i)  the  history  of  the 
invention  and  its  different  processes  ;  and  (2)  the 
description   of    the   manner   of    writing,    dra>ving, 
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etching,  engraving,  transferring,  preparing,  and 
printing."  Rival  claimants  disappeared.  No  one 
took  up  SchlichtegroU's  challenge  and  disputed 
Senefelder's  right  to  the  invention,  or  even  his 
definition  of  the  word  lithography  ;  no  one  claimed 
to  have  hit  upon  the  same  idea  at  the  same  time. 
Senefelder's  story,  in  its  simple  straightforwardness, 
left  no  possibility  for  doubt,  and  from  the  date  of 
its  publication — 1818 — until  the  present  day,  his 
history  and  definitions  were  never  questioned. 
Many  great  lithographers  also  wrote  upon  tlie 
subject  —  Engelmann,  Hullmandel,  Doyen.  A 
crowd  of  independent  witnesses,  and  every  scientific 
body  in  the  world  that  paid  any  attention  to  the 
matter,  accepted  Senefelder's  statement  as  true,  and 
proved  his  assertions  to  be  scientifically  sound,  litho- 
graphy being  based  upon  a  scientific  discovery,  its 
results,  like  those  of  etching,  being  due  entirely  to 
chemical  action.  But  within  the  last  few  years  it  has 
been  suggested  by  one  or  two  people  in  France  and 
England,  who  probably  never  heard  of  SchlichtegroU 
nor  read  Senefelder,  that  artists  who  practise  one 
branch  or  one  "  manner  "  of  the  art,  as  Senefelder 
defined  it,  are  guilty  of  "  commercial  immorality  "  ; 
that  this  manner,  drawing  on  paper,  is  inferior  to 
the  others  ;  that  it  should  not  be  classed  with  what 
they  consider  genuine  lithography,  that  is,  drawing 
on  stone  ;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  some  new  name 
should  be  invented  for  it.  It  would  be  admitted,  I 
imagine,  in  other  forms  of  art,  even  by  these  critics, 
that  when  an  artist  produces  a  work  of  art,  its 
e.xcellence  as  a  work  of  art  is  dependent  on  the 
result  obtained  and  not  on  the  methods  used,  so 
long  as  these  are  legitimate,  and  that  before  one 
can  pronounce  judgment  as  to  whether  methods 
are  legitimate  or  not,  one  must  be  familiar  with 
the  technical  history  and  practice  of  that  art. 
Because  of  the  recent  suggestions  which,  foolish  as 
they  are,  have  led  to  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  do  not  look  into  things  for  themselves, 
and  who  would  like  to  save  their  souls  or  grind 
out  copy  by  discovering  some  inferiority,  not  to 
say  deception,  in  the  lithographs  made  on  paper, 
it  may  be  just  as  well,  once  and  for  all,  to  state 
distinctly  and  briefly  the  truth  about  lithography. 

Senefelder  did  not  invent  the  term  "lithography  "  ; 
he  did  not  invent  the  art  of  drawing  and  engrav- 
ing on  stone.  He  invented  chemical  printing,  i.e., 
surface  printing,  to  which  the  name  "  lithography  " 
was  given.  Lithography,  etymologically,  means 
writing  on  stone;  artistically,  it  means  chemical 
printing — surface  printing,  not  necessarily  from 
stone.  Senefelder's  latest  experiments  were  to 
substitute    metal     plates,    or   his     newly     invented 


stone  paper,  so  called,  for  stone.  No  one  was 
quicker  than  he  to  recognise  the  cumbersome  and 
unwieldy  character  of  the  stone,  but  he  recognised 
also  that  the  stone  gave  a  more  uniform  result  in 
the  printing  press  than  anything  he  had  found  to 
replace  it.  But  before  he  thought  of  lithography, 
he  knew  that  if  a  large  drawing  were  wanted,  the 
weight  of  the  stone  was  a  great  drawback,  and  he 
invented  transfer  paper  as  a  light,  portable  substitute 
for  the  stone,  in  order  to  transfer  his  drawing,  or 
writing,  to  the  stone,  and  then  engrave  it,  and 
also  to  save  the  mechanical  trouble  of  reversing. 

He  himself  speaks  of  his  invention  of  transfer 
paper  as  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  chemical 
printing.  He  says,  these  experiments  —  several 
thousands  of  them  —  with  transfer  paper,  "  led 
me  to  the  discovery  of  the  present  chemical  litho- 
graphy "  (page  31  of  "A  Complete  Course  of 
Lithography  ").  He  registered  his  patent  for  litho- 
graphy, among  other  places,  in  England,  and 
transfer  paper  is  specially  included  in  clause  15  of 
the  specification.  When  he  wished  to  demon- 
strate to  visitors  to  his  shop  the  methods  and 
capabilities  of  his  new  art — for  lithography  is  not 
a  process,  but  one  of  the  Graphic  Arts — he  asked 
them  to  draw  or  write  on  transfer  paper.  "  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  wrote 
with  chemical  ink  the  following  words  on  a  piece  of 
paper:  'Lithography  is  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  the  eighteenth  century,'"  which, 
Senefelder  adds,  "  I  transferred  in  his  presence  to 
the  stone  and  took  impressions  from  it  "  (page  65). 

Nor  was  this  a  mere  concession  to  royalty. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  book  until  the  end, 
Senefelder  continuously  insisted  that  paper  may  be 
drawn  upon  as  well  as  stone,  and  that  lithography 
may  be  practised  in  the  "tracing  or  transfer  manner," 
just  as  in  the  "  chalk  manner  "  and  the  "  engraved 
manner,"  and  many  other  "  manners."  Hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  never  was  the  slightest  attempt 
at  concealing  the  fact  that  paper  was  used,  never 
the  slightest  hint  that  its  use  was  an  inferior  method, 
even  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  art. 

Senefelder's  own  words  should  he  ijuoted.  There 
is,  he  says  (page  -!S')),  "  another  manner  in  litho- 
graphy " — not  an  inferior  swindling  process  de 
manding  another  nann-,  hut  another  manner  in 
lithography  -"where  the  drawing  or  printing  with 
the  same  unctuous  composition — grea.sy  ink — is 
made  on  paper,  and  transferred  from  thence  by 
artificial  dissolution  to  the  stone  and  printed  from 
it.  This  manner  is  peculiar  to  tke  chemical  printing; 
and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
principal  and  most  important  part  0/  my  discovery 
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it  ivill  be  of  the  utmost  beriefit  to  artists  by 

enabling  them  to  obtain  facsimiles  of  their  drawings. 
From  the  most  sincere  conviction  of  its  utility,  and  not 
any  mixture  of  vanity,  I  have  thus  detailed  in  a  brief 
manner  the  various  advantages  of  transfer  printing : 
it  'cvould,  indeed,  />e  an  easy  matter,  by  expatiating 
on  these  advantages,  to  fill  a  'ivhole  book.  I  ivish 
from  the  bottom  <f  tny  heart  to  gain  friends  to  this 
manner,  and  to  point  out  the  various  important 
purposes  to  'd'hicli  it  mav  be  applied,  in  order  that 
clever  artists  mar  devote  themselves  to  its  improve- 
ment." 

As  Sfiieft'lder  realised,  tlie  jiaper,  as  late  as 
1818,  was  unsatisfactory,  but  it  was  still  good 
enough  to  be  used  with  very  creditable  results. 
Almost  the  first  signed  lithograph  by  Samuel 
Prout  was  made  in  pen-and-ink  upon  paper  and 
transferred  to  stone,  according  to  the  statement 
underneath  it,  and  jjrinted  in  the  English  edition 
of  Senefelder's  book  as  an  example  of  the  trans- 
fer manner,  just  as  other  lithographs  in  the  same 
volume  illustrated  the  chalk,  the  engraved,  and  the 
etched  manners.  There  was  also  a  lithograph  on 
paper  in  the  (lerman  edition,  drawn  in  chalk,  how- 
ever, and  quite  as  strong  and  as  full  of  colour  as 
anything  else  published  ;  while  Jacob  contributed 
a  drawing  on  paper  to  the  French  edition. 

In  the  early  French  official  reports  upon  litho- 
graphy, the  use  of  transfer  paper  is  carefully 
referred  to  ;  the  Society  of  Arts  offered  prizes  for 
improvement  in  paper  as  far  back  as  1S22  ;  so  also 
did  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
prospectus  of  one  of  the  first  English  printers, 
Moser,  examples  are  given,  and  from  the  very  fact 
that  afterwards  scarcely  any  special  reference  was 
made  to  it,  we  know  that  it  must  have  been  in 
use.  It  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Why 
should  it  be  referred  to  ?  Bankes,  the  first  English 
writer  on  lithography,  especially  calls  attention  to 
the  great  advantage  of  paper,  and  in  every  manual 
its  use  is  praised,  and  hopes  are  expressed  for  its 
improvement.  So  far  as  artists  go,  if  very  little 
mention  is  made  of  it,  it  is  simply  because  there 
was  no  earthly  reason  why  they  should  mention  it, 
any  more  than  there  would  be  for  a  painter  to  say 
whether  he  had  painted  on  canvas  or  a  panel,  or 
for  the  etcher  to  explain  what  sort  of  mordant  he 
had  used.  It  is  not  until  we  come  to  Raffet,  who 
produced  a  number  of  specimens  for  his  father-in- 
law,  Auguste  llry,  the  printer  who  had  invented  some 
sort  of  paper,  that  I  know  of  a  s[iecial  reference  to 
it  by  an  artist,  and  then  it  was  l)e(  ause  ISry  wanted 
to  advertise  his  paper ;  just  as  lithographs  were 
made  by  Louis  Haghe  and  others  on  some  special 
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sort  of  stone  and  the  fact  stated  to  advertise  that 
stone,  or  as  lithotints  by  Harding  were  used  to 
advertise  Hullmandel's  patents.  Otherwise,  it  no 
more  occurred  to  the  artist  to  say  that  he  had  used 
transfer  paper  than  that  he  had  drawn  on  zinc,  or 
that  he  worked  with  chalk  or  pen-and-ink.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  most  of  the  early 
lithographs  were  not  studies  from  nature,  but  com- 
positions or  copies  of  pictures  begun  and  completed 
in  the  artist's  studio,  when  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  the  paper  to  be  used  ;  and  that  in  weekly 
and  daily  journals  like  La  Caricature  and  Le 
Charivari  and  all  similar  publications,  where  it  was 
a  question  of  time  and  transfers  had  to  be  made  to 
several  stones, the  editor  and  printer  must  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  drawing  done  on  the  stone  at  once. 
But  the  inconvenience  of  the  stone  always  was  felt 
so  keenly  that,  from  Senefelder,  with  his  stone- 
paper,  to  Mr.  Scholtz,  with  his  aluminium,  almost 
every  inventor  and  practical  printer  has  tried  to 
get  rid  of  the  stone  altogether.  The  history  of 
lithography  technically  is  one  long  story  of  revolt 
against  the  stone. 

During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  atten- 
tion of  eminent  printers  has  been  more  and  more 
turned  to  the  paper,  not  alone  in  one  country,  but 
all  over  the  world,  as  anybody  familiar  with  litho- 
graphy knows.  The  conse(]uence  is  that  the 
clever,  the  distinguished,  artists  upon  whom  Sene- 
felder called,  have,  without  exception,  resorted  to 
transfer  paper  for  original  w^ork  done  out  of  doors 
or  in  their  own  studios.  If  the  weight  of  the  stone 
was  always  felt  to  be  a  great  drawback,  it  became  a 
fatal  argument  against  lithography  in  the  days  when 
the  art  had  succumbed  to  commerce,  and  artists 
had  no  other  motive  but  their  own  pleasure  for  the 
making  of  lithographs.  One  knows  to  what  depths 
lithography  had  sunk  in  the  Sixties.  More  likely 
than  not,  it  would  have  disappeared  altogether  as 
an  art  but  for  the  improveinent  in  paper  so  ardently 
desired  by  Senefelder.  It  was  the  transfer  paper 
brought  to  the  notice  of  artists  like  Manet  and 
Corot  and  Degas  and  Fantin-Latour,  that  induced 
them  to  make  lithographs.  And  it  was  when 
artists  generally  began  to  realise  that  transfer  paper 
could  be  used  that  there  followed  the  modern 
revival  of  the  art,  that  so  much  of  the  beautiful 
and  amusing  work  now  to  be  seen  at  South  Ken- 
sington was  done.  The  lithographs  by  Manet, 
illustrating  "  The  Raven,"  were,  according  to  M. 
Beraldi,  made  upon  the  paper,  and  they  have  been 
universally  praised,  by  those  who  know  them,  as 
brilliant  examples  of  lithography.  Now  that  I 
have,    quoting    M.    Beraldi,    stated   they  were    on 
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paper,  will  they  be  considered  inferior  swindles  ? 
Will  the  work  of  Degas  be  thrown  to  the  dogs  ? 
Or  will  the  late  self-appointed  authorities  hold 
their  peace  and  wish  they  had  never  spoken  ? 
And  what  of  M.  Fantin-Latour  ?  Is  it  known  that 
he  has  very  rarely  drawn  on  anything  but  the 
paper?  I  am  afraid  not.  But  M.  Germain 
Hediard,  who  has  catalogued  his  lithographs,  is 
careful  to  record  the  fact  that,  because  M.  Belfond, 
the  printer  who  has  done  so  much  to  improve 
transfer  paper,  called  M.  Fantin-Latour's  attention 
to  it,  therefore  this  artist  was  converted  definitely 
to  lithography.  And  not  only  this,  M.  Hediard 
adds  that  the  paper  gave  him  a  freedom  he  had 
never  dreamed  possible,  and  assured  to  his  litho- 
graphs a  spontaneity  not  to  be  found  in  the  prints 
even  of  masters  like  Gericault  and  Delacroix.  In 
a  word,  modern  usage,  as  established  by  the  most 
distinguished  lithographers  of  the  day,  is  wholly 
and  entirely  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  Sene- 
felder  and  with  tradition. 

It  has,  again,  been  suggested  that  if  a  lithograph 
is  drawn  upon  paper,  it  is  artistically  inferior,  and 
should  be  described  by  another  name  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  drawing  on  stone.  To  consider  first  "  the 
question  of  nomenclature  ; "  Senefelder  divided  his 
"  Course  of  Lithography  "  into  "  sundry  manners 
of  lithography:  the  elevated  manner;  the  chalk 
manner ;  the  transfer  and  tracing  manner ;  the 
woodcut  manner  ;  the  sprinkled  manner,"  &c.  i\:c. 
The  print  obtained  by  each  of  these  manners 
was,  and  is,  a  lithograph.  He,  the  inventor, 
made  absolutely  no  distinction  whatever,  except 
to  say  that  the  transfer  manner,  the  drawing  on 
paper,  was  the  most  important  part  of  his  dis- 
covery. Every  other  writer,  every  compiler  of 
catalogues  and  manuals,  has  followed  Senefeldcr's 
lead.  No  distinction  has  ever  been  made.  When 
it  was  known,  as  in  the  case  of  Manet,  or  when 
there  was  some  special  reason,  as  in  the  case  of 
Prout  and  Raffet,  the  fact  that  the  lithograph  was 
made  on  paper  was  sometimes  mentioned.  But  all 
these  prints  have  always  been  called  lithographs. 
Drawings  on  paper  are  catalogued  as  lithographs 
in  the  British  and  South  Kensington  Museums,  and 
in  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris,  and  the  statement  that  in  this 
library  there  is  a  discrimination  between  drawings  on 
paper  and  drawings  on  stone  is  deliberately  false. 
Drawings  on  paper  are  hung  as  lithographs  in  the 
old  Salon  and  the  new,  in  the  New  English  Art 
Club,  and  the  International  Exhibition,  Knights- 
bridge  ;  and  as  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  its 
action,  an  artistic  body  whose  Hanging  Committee 


did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  process 
block  and  a  lithograph,  but  rejected  the  work  of 
an  outsider  because  they  thought  it  was  a  process 
block,  and  hung  the  work  of  one  of  their  own 
members  done  in  the  same  way  as  a  lithograph, 
such  an  Academy  deserves  no  attention.  Again, 
drawings  on  paper  were  catalogued  as  litho- 
graphs at  all  the  Centenary  Exhibitions — in  Paris, 
in  DiJsseldorf,  in  New  York,  and  now  in  London. 
This  ends  all  discussion  as  to  what  they  should  be 
called.  It  would  be  interesting  in  a  catalogue  or 
a  technical  history,  to  state  in  every  case  whether 
a  lithograph  was  made  upon  paper,  stone,  zinc, 
aluminium,  celluloid,  or  I  know  not  what  else.  I 
did  this,  whenever  I  could,  in  my  recent  book  on 
Lithography.  I  suggested  it  should  be  done  at 
the  Centenary  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  It 
was  not,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  It  would 
be  impossible,  unless  in  every  case  the  artist  had 
specially  recorded  the  fact  himself.  Because  he  has 
not,  and  because  a  critic  may  find  out  that  a  litho- 
graph was  drawn  upon  something  besides  Solenhofen 
stone,  does  not  make  it  less  a  lithograph,  or  prove 
that  it  is  in  any  way  inferior,  or  require  that  it 
should  have  some  useless  title  affixed  to  it. 

There  remains  now  but  the  question  of  artistic 
merit,  of  which  much  has  been  made.  If  com- 
paratively little  was  done  on  transfer  paper  until 
some  thirty  years  ago,  the  fault  lay  with  the  paper, 
which  was  greasy  and  sticky,  and  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  work  on  ;  while,  later,  the  results  were  some- 
times unpleasant  because  the  grain  of  the  paper 
was  mechanical  in  effect.  But  recently  it  has 
been  discovered — though  Senefelder  knew  even  this 
— that  any  sort  of  paper  can  be  drawn  upon,  and 
that  the  drawing  may  then  be  transferred  to  stone, 
either  smooth  or  grained  as  the  artist  prefers. 
Ordinary  paper  may  be  drawn  upon  with  chalk  or 
ink  and  transferred,  i.e.,  shifted  mechanically  to  the 
stone,  for  this  is  all  that  transferring  means.  More- 
over, you  can  do  on  the  paper  everything  you 
can  do  on  the  stone.  But  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  artistic  merits  of  paper  is  to 
be  had  not  only  in  what  can  be  done,  but  in  what 
has  been  done,  what  is  done.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
hint,  in  defiance  of  Senefelder,  Hullmandel,  and  all 
the  authorities,  that  the  lithograph  made  on  paper 
is  inferior  in  result,  if,  indeed,  this  manner  does  not 
actually  mean  technical  dishonesty.  But  what  are 
the  facts  ?  Those  who  have  doubted  the  name  and 
artistic  quality,  are  convinced  that  in  the  modern 
artistic  revival  the  great  men  are  M.  Fantin-Latour 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon.  They  work  the  "  true 
lithograph,"  the  critics  meaning  drawing  on  stone; 
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when  really,  with  one  or  two  early  exceptions,  all  of 
M.  Fantin-Latour's  lithographs  are  on  paper,  and  the 
fact  is  recorded.  And  what  about  Mr.  Shannon's  ? 
If  critics,  who  are  such  purists,  cannot  tell  unaided 
which  prints  are  from  paper  and  which  from  stone,  it 
proves  absolutely  that  there  is  nothing  to  choose  be- 
tween them.  The  practical'printer  would  not  even 
attempt  it.  Among  the  "  pure  lithographers  "  are 
also  Messrs.  Whistler,  Legros,  Strang,  and  Rothen- 
stein.  Mr.  Whistler  has  made  probably  half-a-dozen 
or  a  dozen  lithographs  on  stone,  a  hundred  or  more 
on  paper  ;  while  all  the  lithographs  of  Mr.  Legros, 
Mr.  Strang,  and  Mr.  Rothenstein,  as  far  as  I  know, 
were  made  on  paper,  although  I  should  not  pretend 
to  decide  by  looking  at  them  how  they  were  made. 
Look  at  the  prints  of  these  men,  and  it  must  dawn 
upon  you  that  each  artist,  according  to  his  tempera- 
ment, can  do  very  much 
what  he  wants  with  the 
paper  and  is  never  re- 
stricted by  it.  Is  he 
then  to  be  restricted,  or 
instructed,  by  critics  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  history, 
the  theory,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art?  The 
Studio  has  published  a 
vast  number  of  lithographs, 
and  it  would  be  interesting 
for  the  editor  to  record  the 
proportion  of  paper  to 
stone,  if  he  ever  took  the 
trouble  to  find  out.  And 
it  would  be  interesting, 
too,  if  we  could  have  the 
same  figures  from  the  pub- 
lishers of  "  Les  Peintres 
Lithographes  "  and  "  L'Es- 
tampe  Originale."  But  I 
have  said  enough,  I  think, 
to  show  that  the  works  of 
Manet,  of  Degas,  of  Whist- 
ler, of  Fantin-Latour  must 
he  but  inferior  deceptions, 
that  The  Studio  encou- 
rages shams,  that  printers 
like  M.  Duchatel,  Mr. 
Goulding,  and  Mr.  Way 
have  deceived  artists,  that 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Messrs.  Bell  are  deceiving 
the  public — or  else  that 
some  critics  have  made 
themselves  ridiculous. 
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The  truth  about  lithography,  therefore,  is  that  a 
drawing  may  be  made  upon  paper,  stone,  or  alumi- 
nium, or  anything  else  you  want,  and  so  long  as  it 
can  be  printed  from  a  surface  by  chemical  action 
it  is  a  lithograph.  The  only  artistic  difference  will 
be  found  in  the  art  or  artlessness  that  appears  in 
the  printed  design.  Joseph  Pennell. 
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(From  our  oivn  Correspondents) 

LONDON. — Although  the  annual  prize 
distribution  to  Royal  Academy  students 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  function 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  excel- 
lence of  the  works  entered  in  com- 
petition, it  was  at  least  interesting  on  account  of 
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the  prt)mise  shown  by  certain  students  in  two  or 
three  branches  of  their  practice.  The  Creswick 
prize  for  landscape  fell  to  Mr.  Fred  Appleyard,  and 
that  for  a  design  for  a  mural  decoration  to  Mr. 
George  Murray,  who  also  took 
the  silver  medals  for  painting 
the  figure  from  life,  for  a 
cartoon  of  a  draped  figure, 
and  for  a  set  of  six  drawings 
from  life.  Miss  Towgood 
gained  the  medal  for  painting 
the  head  from  life,  and  Miss 
Page  that  for  painting  the 
draped  figure,  in  competitions 
open  only  to  female  students  ; 
and  Miss  Towgood  also 
showed  an  excellent  design 
in  the  mural  decoration  com- 
petition. Mr.  W.  D.  Eden 
was  the  winner  of  the  medal 
for  drawing  the  head  from 
life  ;  and  the  chief  prizes  in 
sculpture  fell  to  Mr.  S.  N. 
Babb  for  a  modelled  design 
of  figures  and  ornament,  an 
illustration  of  which  will 
appear  in  our  next  number, 
and  to  Mr.  (1.  W.  Bayes  for 
a  set  of  three  figures.  Tin- 
Landseer  Scholarships  wimU 
to  Messrs.  F.  Shelley,  A.  (;. 
Ackerman,and  C.  D.  Williams 
for  painting  ;  and  to  Messrs. 
G.  W.  Bayes  and  M.  J.  Brown 
for  sculpture. 


significance  as  evidence  of  the  claims  which  decora- 
tion is  making  upon  the  younger  artists  at  the  present 
time.  The  figures  illustrated  have  been  executed 
as  accessories  to  architecture,  and  fill  certain  spaces 


Some  recent  sculpture  by 
Mr.  Derwent  Wood  deserves 
attention   on   account    of    its 
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in  important  buildings  that  have  been  recently 
erected  at  Glasgow.  The  seated  Mercury  is  for 
Messrs.  James  Salmon  and  Sons'  new  block  of 
"  Commercial  Chambers "  in  Bothwell  Street, 
where  it  serves  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
external  design.  It  is  placed  under  a  canopy 
above  the  main  entrance,  and  gives  a  touch  of 
necessary  variety  to  a  street  front  of  a  somewhat 
severe  and  ponderous  design.  The  four  figures, 
emblematical  of  Industry,  Commerce,  Locomotive 
Transit,  and  Steamship  Transit,  mark  appropriately 
the  purposes  of  the  Caledonian  Low  Level  Station, 
of  which  Mr.  John  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  is  the  archi- 
tect. They  stand  at  the  angles  of  a  corner  building 
planned  as  a  half  hexagon,  and  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  parapet,  above  which  the  figures 
rise  for  about  half  their  height.  The  treatment  of 
the  design  in   each  case  is  severe  and  restrained, 
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the  lines  are  formal  and  dignified,  and  the  manner 
of  handling  adopted  by  the  sculptor  is  perfectly 
judicious.  He  has  well  understood  the  purposes 
to  which  his  work  was  to  be  applied,  and  has 
kept  it  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  architectural 
necessities.  

All  earnest  students   of  contemporary  art  must 
own  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  directors  of  the 
New  Gallery  and  to  the  owners  of  pictures  by  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones.     Through  the  energy 
of  the  former  and  the  generosity  of  the  latter,  such 
a  collection  of  his  works  has  now  been  gathered 
together  as  has  never  been  seen  before,  as  in  all 
probability  will  never  be  seen  again.     It  is  no  slight 
piece  of  self-sacrifice  to  deprive  oneself,  even  for  a 
month  or  two,  of  a  favourite  picture,  to  leave  blank 
the  space    to  which  the   eye  is  wont  to  turn  for 
gratification,  and  above 
all    to     submit     one's 
treasures    to   the  risks 
incidental  to  even  the 
most  skilled  and  careful 
handling, and  the  readi- 
ness   with    which    the 
happy     possessors     of 
these         masterpieces 
have  responded  to  the 
appeal     addressed    to 
them  in   the   interests 
of  the    public    cannot 
be  too  thankfully  com- 
mended.       With     the 
single  exception  of  the 
great  Briar  Rose  series, 
which  are  so  framed  as 
to  make  their  removal 
a    matter   of    extreme 
difficulty,  every  notable 
picture  is  here,  and  the 
three    rooms    contain, 
indeed,  an  almost  com- 
plete representation  of 
the    life-work     of    the 
painter.         Many,      of 
course,  have  been  seen 
before,    though     none 
can    be  seen  too  often, 
but    there    are     thirty- 
seven  which  have  never 
yet     been      exhibited, 
others      only      shown 
many  years  ago,  before 
Y.\  i.iuiwKNT  WOOL  the     artist       withdrew 
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(No.  19),  and  the  only  two 
finished  water-colours  out 
of  an  intended  set  of  six, 
entitled  TheGarlaridi^os. 
20  and  26).  There  are 
many  others  worthy  of 
note  in  this  exceptionally 
large  and  instructive 
gathering  of  the  artist's 
earlier  works,  the  product 
of  the  time  when  his  keen 
pictorial  instinct  and 
strong  poetic  feeling  were 
still  struggling  to  ex[)ress 
themselves  through  the  as 
yet  unfamiliar  medium  of 
form  and  colour,  but  lack 
of  space  forbids  further 
lingering  on  them. 


altogether,  for  a  time,  from  the  i)ublic  galleries  in 
1870,  «hile  a  few  are  works  unliapjjily  left  un- 
finished at  his  deaiii. 


Among  the  first  are  the  charming  Chcss-riayers 
(No.  5),  the  Kiiii^'s  Wedding  (No.  14),  Venus 
Epithalamia  i^o.  21),  Clerk  Sanders  {'So.  i),  an 
Annunciation  (No.  55),  the  at-one-time  fateful 
Triptych  (Nos.  7  and  8),  St.  Valentines  Morning 


Among  the  pictures 
unseen  for  many  years  are 
the  beautiful  Cinderella 
(No.  11),  the  smaller 
Chaucer's  Dream  (No. 
44),  and  Zephyrus  and 
Psyche  (No.  60).  The 
unfinished  pictures  in- 
clude The  Boat  (No.  1 1 2), 
called  by  the  artist  simply 
Girls  with  Lanterns ; 
Perseus  and  the  Sea- 
nymphs  (No.  115),  and 
in  particular,  the  great 
Arthur  in  Avalon  (No. 
124),  upon  whicli  he  had 
worked  for  many  years 
and  was  still  engaged 
when  his  hand  was  stayed 
for  ever.  It  is  even  now 
a  noble  picture,  with  its 
stately  figure  of  King 
Arthur  \vrap[)ed  in  slum- 
ber under  a  marvellous 
canopy  of  bron/e  and 
gold,  surrounded  by  the  three  guardian  (jueens  and 
their  accompanying  maidens,  with,  on  the  one  hand, 
attendants  bearing  his  armour  ready  for  the  awaking, 
and,  on  the  other,  bearers  of  long  carved  ivory 
horns  watching  for  the  expected  signal  to  rouse  the 
monarch  and  lead  him  back  to  battle  upon  earth. 


On   the  west  wall  of  the  South  Room  hangs  a 
picture,  a  small  one  as  mere  inches  go,  and  one 
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which  many  a  visitor  may  pass  by  scarcely  noticing, 
for  the  story  it  tells,  The  Prioi-ess's  Tale,  is  pro- 
bably known  to  few,  and  its  beauty  has  around 
it  many  rivals  appealing  more  directly  to  the  eye 
and  asking  less  of  the  understanding.  Yet  it 
has  another  story,  and  one  well  worth  recording, 
since  it  is  but  hinted  at  in  the  brief  inscription, 
E.  B.  J.  1865-1898.  As  Eros  was  the  eldest  and 
yet  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  so  is  it  the  earliest 
and  yet  the  latest  of  the  visions  dreamt  into  form 
and  colour  by  Burne-Jones.  The  idea  of  it  was 
among  the  first  that  appealed  to  his  pictorial 
instinct,  and  the  design  was  actually  the  first  he 
embodied  in  colour,  painting  it  in  oils  just  forty 
years  ago  on  a  cabinet  for  the  late  William  Morris, 
the  life-long  friend  whose  example  and  encourage- 
ment first  led  him  to  abandon  the  prescribed  path 
and  venture,  not  without  fear,  upon  the  fairy-lands 
of  art.  Seven  years  passed  away,  and  many  of  the 
pictures  now,  for  a  time,  its  near  neighbours  in  the 
South  Room,  grew  into  being.  Clerk  Sanders, 
The  Chess  Players,  Fair  Rosamntid  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  Cinderella,  St.  Valentine's  Morning,  The 
Merciful  Knight,  and  Clara  and  Sidonia  von  Boric, 
among  others,  were  begun  and  finished  while  the 
first  idea  lay  dormant. 


But,  though  seemingly  forgotten,  the  earliest 
vision  was  still  vital  in  the  mind  of  the  painter,  and 
in  1865,  when  the  hand  had  already  greatly  gained 
in  cunning,  it  stirred  again  into  activity,  and  im- 
pelled him  to  begin  its  realisation  and  carry  it 
some  way  towards  completion.  Then  once  more 
the  impulse  faltered,  and  it  was  laid  aside  to  make 
way  for  more  strenuously  insistent  dreams  of  beauty, 
and  while  it  waited  what  a  marvellous  succession 
of  them  blossomed  into  being,  grew  into  com- 
pletion before  it,  and  passed  from  the  studio  never 
to  return  1  The  JJ'ine  of  Circe,  begun  a  little 
earlier,  but  finished  long  before,  was  with  it  for  a 
time,  while  the  splendid  Laus  Veneris,  and  The 
Feast  of  Peleus  had  become  old  friends  before  they 
were  finished  and  taken  from  it.  The  fmir  Seasons, 
The  Beguiling  of  Merlin,  the  great  Annunciatiou, 
and  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,  the  splendid  series  uf 
The  Trior  Rose,  the  long-suffering  Psyche  in  many 
plights,  llie  Mirror  of  Venus,  The  Choiit  if  Anunir, 
and  twice  the  lovely  mystery.  Love  ouioug  the 
Ruins,  all  stayed  with  it  a  while  and  \anishetl. 
l!ut  to  complete  the  tale  would  be  to  set  down  a 
bare  catalogue  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
painter's  works.  At  last,  after  three-and-thirty 
years,  when  the  magnificent  Arthur  in  Avalon 
relaxed  for  a  time  its  spell,  the  mind  of  the  artist 
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turned  to  it  again,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1898, 
almost  as  if  he  foreknew  the  end  so  sadly  and 
unsuspectedly  near  at  hand,  he  went  back  yet 
again  to  that  first-born  imagining,  and  did  not 
leave  it  until  he  had  inscribed  his  signature  upon  a 
finished  work.  It,  too,  in  its  turn  was  carried  at 
last  from  the  long-familiar  studio,  whence  no  later 
completed  picture  was  ever  to  emerge. 

The  collection  of  drawings,  studies,  and  designs 
by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  which  has  been 
arranged  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  supple- 
ments most  usefully  the  larger  show  at  the  New 
(lallery.  A  quite  adequate  number  of  those  pre- 
liminary studies  which  he  prepared  with  so  much 
care  for  his  various  pictures  is  being  shown,  but 
there  are  also  included  many  designs  for  decora- 
tions, a  considerable  group  of  pencil  and  crayon 
portraits,  and  a  selection  from  the  numerous  funny 
drawings  with  which  he  amused  himself  in  the 
intervals  of  his  more  exacting  labours.     Some  of 
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the  most  interesting  con- 
tributions are  the  sketch 
designs  for  wall  decora- 
tions, illustrating  The 
Masque  of  Cupid,  and 
those  dealing  with  The 
Story  of  Perseus,  which 
were  intended  for  the 
adornment  of  the  drawing- 
room  at  4  Carlton  Gar- 
dens ;  but  there  is  techni- 
cally a  very  high' degree  of 
attractiveness  in  the  early 
pen-and-ink  drawings  on 
vellum,  which  show  a  side 
of  the  artist's  ability  with 
which  the  public  is 
scarcely  familiar.  All 
through  the  show,  how- 
ever, the  persuasiveness  of 
a  great  artistic  personality 

is  very  strongly  felt,  and  the  charm  of  his  inven- 
tiveness gives  to  the  collection  an  atmosphere 
that  is  as   definite  as  it   is  unusual.       It    would, 
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doubtless,   have  been  possible   to  gather  a  much 
greater  number  of  drawings,  but  the  selection  has 
been  so  well  made  that  all  lovers  of  the  art  of  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  will  welcome  what  is  ex- 
hibited as  a  really  reasonable  summary  of  an 
important  section  of  his  life's  work. 


The  Depot  of  the  (luild  of  Women  Binders 
has  just  been  established  in  Charing  Cross  Road, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Karslake  now  acts  as  agent  for 
the  Guild,  and  also  for  the  Hampstead  Bindery. 
To  Mr.  Karslake's  courtesy  are  due  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  of  bindings,  which  give 
some  idea  of  the  high-class  and  original  work 
which  women  are  now  producing  in  the  field  of 
book-binding. 

The  Guild  of  ^\'omen  Binders  consists  of 
about  sixty-seven  members,  and  includes  women 
connected  with  the  Chiswick  Art  Workers' 
(Juild,  the  Edinburgh  Arts  and  Crafts'  Club,  the 
Gentlewomen's  Guild  of  Handicrafts,  the  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  Handicrafts  Classes,  the  Royal  School 
of  Art  Needlework,  besides  a  numbtr  of  indi- 
vidual and  unattached  workers.  'J'he  Guild  is 
the  outcome  of  an  Exhibition  of  Women's  Bind- 
ings held  in  1897.  The  success  of  this  show 
and  the  interest  it  called  forth  proved  not  only 
that  a  public  demand  existed  for  artistic  bind- 
ings, but  also  that  women  were  capable  of  great 
inventive  talent  in  decorative  design. 
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The  Guild  fosters  certain  commendable  ideals, 
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one  of  which  is  a  protest  against  mechanical 
designs  without  significance.  The  members  seek, 
to  diverge  from  the  beaten  track  of  conventional 
patterns,  and  to  exploit  their  originality  by  intro- 
ducing decorations  which  shall  be  characteristic  of 
the  contents  of  the  book  to  be  bound.  The  Guild 
also  favours  leather  bindings  as  opposed  to  cloth, 
with  a  view  to  durability.  Its  motto  is  a  pecu- 
liarly significant  one,  "Laws  die,  Books  never." 

Among  the  many  e.xhibitions  that  have  been 
held  in  London  during  this  century,  the  show  of 
pictures  and  drawings  by  Rembrandt  which  has 
been  arranged  at  Burlington  House  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  important  and 
impressive.  Rarely  have  art  lovers  in  this  country 
had  so  valuable  an  opportunity  of  studying  a 
comprehensive  series  of  entirely  representative 
works  by  a  master  who  has  scarcely  an  equal  in  the 
history  of  art ;  and,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  great 
exhibition  organised  at  Amsterdam  last  autumn, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  such  attempt 
to  present  adequately  the  amazing  achievement 
of   Rembrandt    has    been     made    before.      Great 


Britain  is  peculiarly  well  circumstanced  for  the 
arrangement  of  a  collection  of  this  nature,  for  by 
British  collectors  is  held  a  large  majority  of  the 
canvases  which  this  artist  painted,  and  much  that 
is  in  their  possession  is  of  the  finest  possible  quality. 
How  ample  is  the  available  material,  and  how 
commanding  is  its  excellence,  can  be  well  judged 
by  an  examination  of  what  the  Academy  presents. 
A  hundred  and  two  pictures  have  been  brought 
together,  summarising  judiciously  the  development 
of  Rembrandt's  splendid  power,  and  showing  in  a 
fashion  supremely  interesting  the  varieties  of  his 
expression.  With  these  pictures  are  more  than  a 
hundred  drawings,  some  the  slightest  possible 
suggestions,  others  careful  and  elaborate,  that  give 
a  further  insight  into  his  methods. 


One  of  the  most  persuasive  of  the  pictures  is 
the  large  group.  The  Shipbuilder  and  his  Wife,  lent 
by  the  Queen.  It  is  quite  an  early  work,  and 
suggests  very  obviously  the  influence  of  Franz  Hals ; 
but  it  is  in  its  quality  of  vitality,  and  in  its  amazing 
dignity  and  force  of  interpretation,  thoroughly 
representative  of  Rembrandt  at  his  best.     As  he 
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gained  experience  he  gained  also  in  largeness  of 
handling,  and  he  substituted  an  extraordinary 
freedom  for  the  precision  and  close  elaboration 
of  his  youth.  But  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  working  life  he  was  never  at  fault  in  his 
appreciation  of  character,  and  never  failed  to 
realise  vividly  the  personahty  of  his  sitter.  The 
same  vitality  which  distinguishes  The  Shipbuilder 
makes  magnificently  convincing  the  portraits  of 
Alotte  Adriaans,  of  Nicholas  Benhein,  of  Burgo- 
master Six,  of  Saskia,  of  A  Gentleman  with  a 
Hawk,  and  those  studies  of  the  painter  himself, 
many  of  which  are  hung  in  the  Academy  gal- 
leries. In  no  picture,  perhaps,  is  it  so  exquisitely 
realised  as  in  the  Girl  at  a  Windoiv,  which  comes 
from  the  Duhvich  Gallery,  a  suggestion  of  fresh 
and  attractive  girlhood  which  is  curiously  appro- 
priate in   its  simplicity  and  dainty  reserve.     As 
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a  study  in  adaptability  it  is  instructive  to  com- 
pare with  this  little  canvas  the  Portrait  of  an 
Old  ll'unian,  lent  by  Lord  Wantage.  It  is  only 
a  few  years  later  in  date,  but  it  shows  convinc- 
ingly the  width  of  the  master's  range  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  judgment.  The  exhibition  is 
rich  in  such  contrasts,  and  is  all  the  more 
attractive  on  that  account. 
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M.  Leon  Y.  Solon  has  recently  completed 
some  delightful  pottery  panels,  illustrations  of 
which  are  given  herewith.  The  process  by 
which  these  panels  are  produced  is  as  simple 
as  'the  results  are  rich  and  beautiful.  The  first 
colours  used  on  the  slab  when  in  the  plastic 
condition  are  oxides  mixed  with  liquid  clay. 
All  the  broad  masses  of  colour  are  mapped  out 
and  then  painted  on  to  the  thickness  of  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  ground  showing  through  when 
reduced  by  the  fire.  The  slab  is  then  very 
carefully  dried  for  several  days  and  fired  to  the 
"  biscuit  "  state  and  afterwards  glazed  and  fired 
again.     Next,  the  outline  and  fine  detail  are 
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added  on  the  glaze  with  another  kind  of  colour  and 
again  fired,  ^\■hen  gold  also  is  used  another  fire  is 
necessary,  for  each  colour  and  the  gold  require  a 
different  intensity  of  heat.  In  some  panels  Mr. 
Solon  has  etched  away  the  glaze  in  lines  or  patterns, 
and  has  achieved  good  decorative  results  by  rubbing 
colour  into  the  sunken  parts  and  leaving  flakes  of 
white  glaze  standing  out  upon  the  shaded  ground. 
With  the  varied  material  at  the  craftsman's  disposal 
the  possibility  of  new  effects  appears  to  be  endless. 


The  "  Landscape  Exhibition "  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  has  already  become  established  as  an 
annual  event  of  much  artistic  importance.  It  has 
peculiar  qualities  which  mark  it  as  definitely  apart 
from  the  general  run  of  picture  shows,  and  pos- 
sesses a  character  quite  unlike  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  ordinary  gathering  of  modern 
productions.  The  fourth  exhibition  of  the  series, 
■which  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
was  in  type  and .  arrangement  like  those  that  have 
preceded  it.  The  same  six  artists  who  contributed 
last  year,  Mr.  R.  W .  Allan,  Mr.  J.  Aumonier,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Hill,  Mr.  A.  1).  Peppercorn,  Mr.  Leslie 
Thomson,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow,  were  repre- 
sented by  quite  acceptable  works,  and  between 
them  they  made  up  a  collection  that  was  of  no 
little  importance.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
pictures  on  view  were  Mr.  Allan's  September  in  the 
Highlands  and  A  Breezy  Day  on  tlie  N'orth  Coast, 
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Mr.    Aumonier's     Sussex    Brooklands,    Mr.    Hill's 
Near  Soutliend,   Mr.  Peppercorn's  Early  Morning 
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were  able  to  renew  pleasant  acquaint- 
anceships, as  well  as  to  enlarge  their  view 
of  the  artist's  performance. 

BIRMINGHAM.  —The  metal- 
work  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  has 
been  recently  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Spittle  and  Mr. 
Norman  Spittle  from  designs  by  the  latter. 
The  clock  is  in  beaten  copper  and.  brass, 
while  the  coal  vases,  the  hanging  lamp, 
and  the  fender  are  in  beaten  copper  and 
hammered  iron. 

LI  V  E  R  P  O  O  L.  —  Nearly  sixty 
years  ago  Elmes,  a  genius 
whose  life  was  all  too  brief, 
designed  St.  George's  Hall,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  types  of 
classic  building  of  modern  times.  Its 
erection  was  continued  by  Cockrell,  but 
it  was  left  incomplete  by  the  omission  of 
the  necessary  exterior  sculptural  decora- 
tion. Strenuously  and  persistently  the 
late  Philip  Rathbone  strove  to  inspire  a 
public  ambition  to  complete  this  noble 
edifice. 


at  Bet'rM-\A  On  tlie  Common,  Mr.  Leslie  Thom- 
son's ConivayMars/i,  and  Mr.AVaterlow's  Green 
Pastures  and  Clearing  after  Rain  ;  but  there 
were  several  others  which  rose  distinctly  above 
the  general  level,  and  declared  emphatically 
the  soundness  of  the  conviction  which  is 
shared  by  these  intelligent  and  capable 
painters.  

Mr.  E.  Borough  Johnson's  pencil  drawings, 
which  were  exhibited  last  month  at  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell's  galleries,  were  very  convincing 
as  examples  of  the  adaptability  of  a  medium 
which  is  not  used  by  artists  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  would  be  justified  by  its  advantages. 
The  show  had  a  double  charm,  for  it  not  only 
deserved  notice  as  a  technical  display,  but  it 
was  also  valuable  as  an  assertion  of  the  power 
of  a  young  artist  who  has  already  made  his 
mark.  Several  of  the  drawings  have  been  re- 
produced at  different  times  in  these  pages,  and 
have  represented  there  the  achievement  of 
Mr.  Borough  Johnson  at  different  stages  of  his 
development,  so  that  visitors  to  the  gallery 
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appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  various 
products  from  some  of  the  impoverished  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland  resulted  in  a  most  substantial 
financial  success. 
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By  the  aid  of  Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee,  a  thorough 
scheme  was  drawn  up  to  supply  the  vacant  bases, 
pedestals,  panels,  friezes,  &:c.,  with  sculpture 
decoration  as  indicated  in  Elmes'  original 
design,  and  within  the  last  ten  years  the  muni- 
cipality has  carried  out  a  small  portion  of  this 
scheme,  commencing  with  a  series  of  twelve 
panels  on  the  East  Front,  six  on  each  side  of 
the  Portico. 

The  first  six,  illustrating  the  Growth  of 
Justice,  were  executed  by  Mr.  Stirling  Lee. 
The  recently  added  six  corresponding  panels, 
xt^^xfi&vAmg  National  Prosperity — given  in  our 
illustrations — are  the  work  of  Mr.  Chas.  J. 
Allen,  Mr.  Conrad  Dressier,  and  Mr.  T.  Stir- 
ling Lee  respectively. 

Probably,  with  the  growing  taste  in  England 
for  sculpture,  the  more  important  groups  and 
figures  to  fill  the  vacant  bases  and  pedestals 
may  gradually  be  proceeded  with,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  upon  a  scale  worthy  of  so  noble  a 
design. 


This  was  largely  due  to  the  technical  skill 
and  artistic  taste  infused  even  into  the  peasant 
cottage  industries,  noticeably  in  the  needlework 
and  embroideries  from  various  districts,  the 
copper  and  brass  repousse  work  from  Fivemile- 
town,  county  Tyrone,  and  the  Killarney  furni- 
ture industry.  Many  of  the  specimens  ex- 
hibited proved  undoubtedly  that,  with  good 
organisation  and  training,  useful  home  arts  may 
be  profitably  cultivated  even  in  remote  districts 
of  the  British  Islands.  H.   B.   B. 

GLASCOW.— About  one  hundred 
and  sixty  figures,  to  the  scale  of 
one-and-a-half    inches   to    the 
foot,  were  submitted  by  sculp- 
tors in  the  competition  for  the 
eight  seated  statues  in  Dumfrieshire  stone  in- 
tended to  crown  i  he  pavilions  of  the  new  Art 
Galleries.      This   part   of  the   work   was  set 
aside   from    the    rest,    as    recorded    in    our    July 
number,  and  the  competition  terminated  at  the  be- 
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The  recent  exhibition  of  the  Irish  Industries 
Association,  held  in  the  spacious  hall,  attracted 
a   large    and    distinguished    com[)any,    whose 
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ginning  of  December.  The  Galleries  and  Museums' 
Committee,  with  Mr.  Simpson,  one  of  the  archi- 
tects, and  Mr.  Frampton,  the  master  sculptor, 
adjudicated  in  the  competition,  with  the  result 
that  to  Mr.  F.  Derwent  Wood  fell  the  honours,  and 
to  him  have  been  entrusted  the  four  figu'es  of  the 
central  pavilion  which  symbolise  the  Arts  of  "Music'' 
and  "Architecture,"  "  Painting  "  and  "Sculpture." 


"  Religion  "  will  occupy  Mr.  J.  Keller,  of 
Olasgow,  and  "  Science  "  will  find  its  inter- 
pretation at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Birnie  Rhind, 
of  Edinburgh.  "Literature"  and  "Com- 
merce" respectively  will  to  be  treated  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Bramwell  and  Mr.  A.  Falkner,  both  of 
London.  All  the  models  have  been  dis- 
played in  the  Corporation  Galleries,  where 
they  constituted  a  novel  and  interesting 
exhibition,  attracting  much  attention  ;  the 
broad,  simple  surfaces  of  Mr.  Wood's 
modelling  seem  well  adapted  to  architec- 
tural surroundings,  and  the  group  will  be  a 
harmonious  one.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Keller's  figure  is  probably  due  to  its 
happy  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  Re- 
ligion, in  which  respect  it  is  unequalled. 
Mr.  Rhind's  "  Science  "  has  perhaps  more 
distinction  than  any  single  figure  in  the 
collection.  Some  discussion  took  place 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation  as  to 

'  a  condition  which  retains  copyright  of  the 

modL-ls  in  the  hands  of  the  City  fathers. 
It  was  urged  that  this  "  commercial  restric- 
tion "  was  inconsistent  with  the  general 
object    in   view — the   improvement  of  the 

public    taste  ;  but  on  a  division  the  report  of  the 

committee,  with    the  retention  of  copyright,   was 

approved. 


The  designs  for  the  new  Exhibition  which  is 
to  herald  the  twentieth  century  are  being  prepared 
for  execution  by  Mr.  James  Miller,  the  architect 
successful  in  the  competition.     His  plans  provide 
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for  a  permanent  structure,  preserving  with  httle 
change  the  central  and  most  highly  decorated  part 
of  the  Exhibition  building,  with  the  dome,  perist>le, 
and  piazza,  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  a  hall  of 
rational  recreation  for  about  5000  people,  and  en- 
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compassed  by  a  promenade  of  about  a  thousand 
feet  round.  At  the  time  of  writing  no  definite 
decision  has  been  come  to  as  regards  this  pro- 
posal, but  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  it  may 
be  carried  into  effect.  The  situation  is  an  admir- 
able one  for  a  building  of  the  kind;  directly 
accessible  by  large  masses  of  population  on  the 
one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  faces  across  the 
Kelvingrove  Park.  With  the  University  and  the 
Art  (lalleries  it  would  combine  to  make  up  a 
series  of  buildings  on  the  bend  of  the  Kelvin 
whose  position  and  grouping  would  be  in  every  way 
admirable. 


Remonstrances  have  been  made  by  artists  and 
others  regarding  the  proposal  to  do  away  with 
the  little  Adam  house,  the  original  "  Kelvuigrove," 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  present  museum  in  the 
I'ark.  The  ostensible  objects  of  its  removal  are 
to'  give  a  better  place  for  the  temporary  Grand 
Hall  and  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  grounds  for  the 
restaurants,  &c.,  attached.  One  sees  no  reason 
why  these  desirable  enough  objects  could  not  be 
attained  apart  from  the  destruction  of  this  memo- 
Hal  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Scottish  architects,  especially 
if  a  cheerful  sacrifice  be  made  of  the  more  modern 
part  of  the  museum,  whose  always  ill-fulfilled 
occupation  is  now  nearly  gone. 
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SYDNEY. — The  exhibitions  of  the  Art 
Society  and  the  Society  of  Artists 
proved  an  unqualified  success,  and 
Australian  artists  may  be  congratulated 
upon  the  all-round  advance  sliown.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  a  )-ear  or  two  another  exhibition 
of  Australian  art  may  be  held  in  London. 


A\'e  have  pleasure  in  giving  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Albert  J.  Hanson's  Pacific  Beaches,  Mr.  Harry 
Garlick's  Darby  and  Joan,  Mr.  W.  Lister-Lister's 
The  Last  G/eam,  Mr.  S.  Long's  Fa/i,  Mr.  J.  Sal- 
vana'j  Trees  of  the  Forest,  Mr.  Frank  P.  xMahony's 
Solitude,  and  Mr.  P.  van  der  Velden's  Disillusiuned. 
Sketches  of  the  three  first  named  appeared  in  our 
Deceinber  number.  A.   H.   F. 

ANTWERP.—  In  Antwerp  we  have  wit- 
nessed, during  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  signs  of  a  double  revival. 
First,  we  have  seen  the  Modern  Art 
movement  gaining  the  upper  hand, 
thanks  to  the  joint  efforts  of  artists  like  Karel 
Mertens,  Frans  van  Leemputten,  Diercks,  Frans 
Hens,  Hendrik  Luyten,  de  Smeth,  Dupon,  Farazijn, 
Frans  Nys  and  Morren  :  with  whom  one  or  two 
self-made  artists  have  lately  joined  forces.  Amongst 
the  latter  the  highly-gifted  Piet  \'erhaert,  who 
until  a  few  years  ago  seemed   to   possess  no  other 
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ambition   than   to   be  the  faithful  follower  of  the 
miniaturists  and  the  detail  painters  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  may  be  mentioned.  Secondly,  the 
movement  in  favour  of  Applied  Art  has  been  steadily 
gaining  ground.  This  latter  movement  is  practically 
in  the  hands  of  two  societies.  One,  known  as  "  Art 
in  Public  Life,"  with  men  like  Frans  van  Kuyck, 
Max  Rooses,  Albrecht  de  Vriendt,  Eugeen  Geefs ; 
the  other  "  De  Scalden,"  consisting  solely  of  younger 
artists,  old  pupils  of  the  Antwerp  Art  Academy  and 
students  of  the  Art  Institute  of  this  city. 


']"he  former  society  lately  arranged  an  exhibition 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Kunst-verbond  (Art  Union), 
where  a  great  many  beautiful  and  noteworthy  things 
were  to  be  seen,  especially  some  fiags  for  various 
Antwerp  societies,  after  designs  by  Mertens,  ^'an 
Kuyck  and  van  Leemputten,  vases,  candelabra, 
inkstands,  &c.,  all  very  modern  in  feeling  and  in  the 
best  taste.  There  were  also  some  very  good  pieces 
of  embroidery,  including  a  triptych  by  Mrs.  de  Mont 
and  Mrs.  Verdeyen  ;  another,  a  very  beautiful  one, 
by  Miss  Verbueken.  Some  framed  ironwork  by 
Hansen,  of  Antwerp,  and  van  Boeckel,  from  Lier, 
are  also  worthy  of  especial  mention. 


■  De  Scalden  "  have  also  had  an  exhiliition.   Thev 


did  the  thing  quite  smartly,  and  though  only 
masters  of  very  small  means,  they  had  the  courage 
to  publish  a  very  beautiful  Year-book,  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  containing  contributions  from  the  pens  of 
various  Flemish  poets  and  authors,  and  illustrations 
by  van  Offel  ;  and  the  second  containing  a  number 
of  illustrations  of  the  best  work  seen  at  the 
"Scalden"  Exhibitions  during  1897-98.  This 
last  exhibition  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
ap]ilied  art.  A  very  original  P/an  for  a  Cliib- 
hoiisf,  by  a  young  but  very  promising  artist,  van 
Averbeke ;  stained-glass  windows  by  Leopold 
Muller,  beautiful  and  rich  in  tone  ;  some  furniture 
by  van  Perck  ;  a  medallion  by  Julius  Baetes  ;  wood 
engravings  by  Edward  Pellens,  who  has  at  last 
thrown  over  the  old  conventional  style,  which  has 
prevailed  in  Belgium,  to  adopt  the  grand  bold  sweep 
of  the  Diirer  line  —  those  were  among  the  most 
noteworthy  exhibits.  Also  worthy  of  high  praise 
were  Doudelet's  three  illustrations  for  "  Ridder 
Halewijn  " ;  the  ivory  carvings  by  Dupon,  Geleyn, 
and  Strymans  ;  some  quaintly-framed  ironwork  by 
Verhees  ;  the  illustrations  by  Collens,  van  Neste, 
and  van  Offel  :  and  the  posters  by  the  English 
desii/ner,  Hassal.  P.   dk   M. 
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of  the  hall  are  displayed  five  more  cartouches  with  in- 
scriptions of  names  and  dates,  tracing  the  evolution 
of  physiological  science  from  the  days  of  Pytha- 
goras to  those  of  Helmholtz  :  and  the  scheme  of 
ornamentation  extends  to  the  ceilings,  the  door- 
frames, and  the  windows.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
most  happy  and  original  idea  may  be  emulated  by 
other  art-loving  students. 


M.  Gabriel  Mourey  has  been  delivering  a  course 
of  lectures  on  "  Decorative  Art "  before  large  and 
appreciative  audiences  in  Brussels  (at  the  Cercle 
Artistique),  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Liege. 
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BRUSSELS.— A  novel  idea  has  just  been 
most  successfully  realised  in  Brussels. 
By  way  of  celebrating  the  professional 
jubilee  of  Dr.  Heger,  his  old  pupils 
decided  to  decorate  in  his  honour  the 
lecture  theatre  at  the  Institut  Solvay,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  commissioned  M.  Crespin,  who  has 
carried  out  the  work  in  his  usual  clever  and  re- 
sourceful manner.  He  has  chosen  a  colour  scheme 
of  green  and  brown  tints,  and  his  line  effects  are 
based  on  floral  and  geometrical  models.  Above 
the  Professor's  seat  is  a  bas-relief  by  M.  Dillens  : 
Physiology,  personified  by  an  aged  man  noting  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  (page  64).  Over  the  doors 
are  two  scrolls  with  the  legends,  ''  Experientia  fides 
nostra  "  and  "Veritas  stiprema  lex."     In  other  jiarts 
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The  latest  productions  of  the  Brussels  sculptor, 
G.  Devreese,  show  marked  progress,  his  extreme 
care  in  adapting  his  style  of  treatment  to  the 
necessities  of  the  material  being  especially  praise- 
worthy. Whereas  in  his  little  ivory  figure,  Thais 
(a  souvenir  of  Madame  Georgettes  Leblanc's  in- 
terpretation of  the  heroine's  part  in  Massenet's 
opera),  his  modelling  is  all  suppleness  and  grace, 
in  his  wooden  bust  of  a  Vieiix  Pecheur  it  is  rugged 
and  compact ;  while  simple  and  strong  in  the  por- 
trait of  his  father,  in  stone,  it  is  refined  and  precise 
in  the  medal  done  in  silver  for  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Brabant  (page  64).  This  medal  is  cleverly 
composed.  The  province  of  Brabant  is  personi- 
fied by  a  lace-worker,  a  woman  whose  figure,  seen 
in  profile,  makes  an  admirable  centre  for  its  cir- 
cular setting,  while  the  lightly-suggested  window 
in   no  way  spoils  the  harmony  of  the  design,   but 


rather  adds  to  its  effectiveness.  This  work  betrays 
the  influence  of  the  French  medallists  recently 
dealt  with  in  The  Studio  ;  but  while  admitting 
this,  one  may  fairly  claim  for  the  Brussels  sculptor 
that  he  has  adapted  the  teachings  of  his  neighbours 
and  co/tfrcres  without  any  sacrifice  of  his  individual 
gift  of  observation,  without  detriment  to  his  own 
solid  workmanship. 

The  Committee  of  the  Belgian  Society  of  Water- 
Colour  Painters  should  strive,  without  further 
delay,  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  exhibitions, 
and,  while  improving  the  quality,  largely  reduce 
the  quantity  of  the  works  displayed.  The  sight 
of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  water-colours  hang- 
ing on  the  walls  in  the  vast  galleries  of  the  Musee 
de  Bruxelles  is  quite  painful,  and  gives  one  a 
feeling  of  lassitude  and  ennui;  whereas  a  well- 
selected  score  of  these 
works  artistically  displayed 
in  some  small,  nicely-pro- 
portioned room,  would 
form  a  charming  little 
Salon  such  as  one  would 
willingly  visit  again  and 
atrain. 
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The  clou  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  unquestionably  the 
remarkable  painting  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Bartlett,  AFcre  ct 
Enfant,  a  fine,  bold  work 
of  sober  colouring,  in  which 
a  scheme  of  blue  plays  an 
effective  part.  His  sub- 
dued and  broadly  treated 
Portrait  is  also  admirable. 
Another  noteworthy  ex- 
hibit is  that  sent  by  the 
French  painter,  G.  La 
Touche,  whose  fantastic 
style  and  strange,  phos- 
phorescent colours  arouse 
the  liveliest  interest.  Of 
the  Belgian  exhibitors,  M. 
Delaunois  deserves  a 
special  word  of  mention, 
and  excellent  work  of 
various  sorts  is  also  contri- 
buted by  M.  Cassiers,  IM. 
A.  Lynen,  M.  Stacquet, 
and  M.  Hagemans. 

F.  K. 
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UNICH.— Last  year  Munich  had 
again  two  separate  art  exhibitions 
—  the  "  Kiinstlergenossenschaft  " 
display  in  the  Glas  Palast  and 
that  of  the  "  Secession "  in  the 
fine  State  building  opposite  the  Glyptothek  in  the 
Konigsplatz.  The  "  Secession  "  had  a  small  and 
well-selected  exhibition,  wherein  foreign  artists, 
especially  the  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  were 
admirably  represented.  The  large  number  of 
Russian  and  Finnish  painters  proved  a  novelty  for 
the  Munich  public,  and  they  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  works  shown  at  the  Glas  Palast  were 
very  numerous,  but  the  quality,  as   is  usually  the 


case,  did  not  correspond  with  the 
quantity.  The  public  wandered 
listless  and  unsympathetic  through 
most  of  the  rooms,  until  they  came 
across  the  galleries  devoted  to  art 
handicrafts.  Eight  rooms  had  been 
given  over  to  this  department,  and 
one  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  older  and  the  newer  "  tenden- 
cies "  represented  side  by  side. 
A  connecting  link,  as  it  were, 
between  the  two  groups  was  formed 
by  a  room  in  the  "  Biedermeier  " 
style,  arranged  by  Herr  Possen- 
bacher,  the  Court  upholsterer  and 
furnisher,  from  the  designs  of  the 
young  architects  Helbig  and 
Haiger.  The  slang  expression, 
the  "  Biedermeier  style,"  signifies 
in  Germany  the  fashion  evolved 
from  "  the  Empire  "  style  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  adapted  to  the  Clerman 
middle-class  household.  It  is 
nearly  akin  to  our  present  style, 
in  that,  although  very  often  some- 
what jejune  and  parochial,  it  is 
plain,  homely,  and  bourgeois.  The 
room  in  question  is  no  slavish 
imitation  of  the  patterns  of  the 
period  in  question,  but  rather  a 
liberal  adaptation  of  its  motifs  and 
its  general  comfortable  ensemble. 
The  arrangement  of  the  bow-win- 
dow with  its  seats  was  particularly 
pretty,  and  some  of  the  fittings, 
such  as  the  pianino,  the  hanging 
lamp,  and  the  gas-stove,  harmonised 
admirably  with  the  old-fashioned 
surroundings. 


It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  "  Secession  "  is 
inaugurating  its  new  home  by  arranging  exhibitions 
during  the  winter  months.  The  series  is  opened 
by  a  display  of  photographs  executed  by  amateurs 
— one  of  the  best  collections  seen  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  recent  years,  and  particularly  attrac- 
tive as  being  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Munich. 
It  is  different  in  Hamburg,  where  Herr  Alfred 
LichLwark,  director  of  the  Kunsthalle,  has  long 
been  in  touch  with  many  talented  amateur  photo- 
graphers, both  men  and  women,  who  are  doing 
much  admirable  work  of  real  artistic  merit — notably 
the  brothers  Hoffmeister.     At  Vienna,  too,  excel- 
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Bruno  Taul,  and  Schulze  (Naum- 
burg),  Th.  Schmuz-Baudiss,  and  the 
Von  Heider  family,  K.  Gross,  Wil- 
helm  and  Lind,  Kellner  and  Win- 
hart,  Ringer  and  Behmer.  These 
artists  represent  decorative  work  of 
all  descriptions,  and  altogether  the 
undertaking  promises  well  for  the 
future.  G.  K. 


P 
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lent  results  have  been  achieved,  the  most  preeminent 
photographers  being  Herren  Henneberg,  Kiihn, 
and  Watzek.  Here  in  Munich,  however,  there  is 
one  young  painter,  Fritz  Matthies-Masuren,  who 
has  been  applying  himself  assiduously  to  the  art. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  exhibi- 
tion in  question,  and  contributed  some  very  ex- 
cellent portrait  studies.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  photography  of  this  kind  may  be  steadily 
cultivated  throughout  Germany,  for  it  undoubtedly 
is  of  great  assistance  in  promoting  the  study  of 
nature  and  in  fostering  a  sound  artistic  taste. 


ARIS. — The   sixteenth  ex- 
hibition   by   the   Societe 
Internationale    de    Pein- 
ture  et   de   Sculpture   at 
Georges  Petit's  seemed  to 
me  to  be  superior  to  its  predecessors. 
Despite  the  presence  of  certain  works 
quite    unworthy   of  exhibition,    and 
although  there  is  no  sort  of  unity  of 
purpose    among    the    members,    the 
display  altogether  constitutes  a  most 
interesting  manifestation  of  art.     Nor 
is  there  anything  surprising  in  that, 
when    one    finds    in   the    catalogue 
such  names  as  Rodin  (who  was  invited  to  exhibit 
this  year  by  the  society),  John  Alexander,  Brang- 
wyn,    Lucien    Simon,    Albert    Baertsoen,    Charles 
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.■\n  important  step  in  furtherance  of  the  Applied 
Art  movement  has  just  been  taken  in  Munich, 
by  an  association  known  as  the  "  Vereinigten 
Werkstatten  fiir  Kunst  im  Handwerk,"  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  literally  "  Associated  Art- 
Handicraft  Workshops."  This  Society,  which  re- 
cently held  an  exhibition,  is  being  run  as  a  limited 
liability  company  under  the  direction  of  Herr  F.  A.  O. 
Kriiger,  its  members  including  various  artists  and 
craftsmen  of  modern  tendencies,  who  met  for  the 
first  time  some  months  ago,  under  the  leadership 
of  that  practical  amateur  Herr  W.  Rolfs,  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  the  admission  of  Applied  Art 
productions  into  the  International  Exhibition. 
The  more  prominent  among  the  members  are 
Hermann  Obrist  (well  known  to  readers  of  The 
Studio),  the  painters  Riemerschmid,  Pankok, 
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Cottet,  Lucien  Monod,  Le  Sidaner,  Emile  Claus, 
Eugene  Vail,  and  Henri  Duhem,  all  represented 
by  works  thoroughly  characteristic  of  their  abilities. 


Rodin  exhibits  a  bronze  bust  of  an  American — 
a  work  full  of  character  and  vitality,  and  marked  by 
an  intensity  of  expression  which  recalls  the  finest 
efforts  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  period ;  a  small 
head  of  a  woman,  also  in  bronze,  modelled  with 
suppleness  and  grace ;  and  two  plaster  statuettes, 
one  of  which,  a  figure  of  a  woman  caught  in  one 
of  those  lifelike  attitudes  so  characteristic  of 
Rodin's  art,  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  best 
Tanagra  work.  Apart  from  Rodin,  however,  there 
is  not  much  in  the  sculpture  to  demand  attention, 
except  the  exhibits  of  M.  Charles  Jacquot,  whose 
statuettes  in  cire  perdue,  and  whose  Tete  de  Vieillard, 
despite  here  and  there  a  slight  uncertainty  which 
will  no  doubt  eventually  be  overcome,  are  conceived 
in  the  honest  spirit  that  betokens  the  true  artist. 


There  is  more  to  see  among  the  painters.  Mr. 
John  Alexander  continues  to  assert  himself  as  a 
truly  exquisite  delineator  of  the  modern  woman, 
endowed  as  he  is  with  intense  delicacy  and  the 
keenest  sense  of  every  variation  of  expression,  every 
gesture,  of  womankind.  Venise  and  Marins  furcs, 
by  Mr.  Brangwyn,  are  richly  coloured  and  highly 
decorative  works.  M.  Lucien  Simon's  picture, 
Une  Salk  de  //a/  a  FIle-Tudy  (Finistere),  is  almost 
a  little  masterpiece ;  as  it  is,  it  must '  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  delightful  bits  of  colour 
ever  signed  by  this  remarkable  artist.  The 
treatment  of  these  Breton  peasant  folk  in  gala 
dress,  grouped  in  this  little  room  lighted  by  a 
big  window  in  the  background  facing  the  spec- 
tator, the  force  and  refinement  with  which  the 
scene  is  handled,  mark  the  picture  as  one  especially 
suitable  for  the  Luxembourg.  I  have  only  one 
objection  to  urge  :  the  rays  of  light  filtering 
through  the  window-panes  and  falling  on  the  floor 
seem  too  full  of  colour,  too 
'warm,  to  coincide  with  the 
clear,  evenly-distributed 
atmosphere  of  the  land- 
scape without.  But  this  is 
a  mere  detail  which  the 
artist  could  no  doubt  put 
right.  Then  the  canvas 
would  be  altogether  worthy 
of  its  author,  that  is  to 
say,  worthy  of  an  artist  of 
the  highest  rank. 


W.  Albert  Baertsoen  is 
represented  this  year  by  a 
single  picture  only,  Llm- 
passe  (Walcheren),  but  it 
suffices  to  maintain  his 
reputation  as  a  serious 
observer  of  nature,  of 
infinite  poetic  feeling,  and 
endowed  with  a  marked 
appreciation  of  the  life  that 
exists  in  inanimate  things. 


"  IL   PLEUT   SUR   L.^   VILLe' 


1-KO.M    .\    I'.M.NTI.NG    BY    EUGENE    VAII. 


M.  Charles  Cottet's  six 
canvases  are  of  striking 
interest,  especially,  to  my 
mind,  the  three  scenes 
from  Savoy,  Effet  de  Soir 
(Lac  de  Geneve),  Soleil 
Coiichatit  sitr  la  dent 
d'Oilie,  and  I^fontagiie,  le 
Soir.  They  are  bits  of 
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nature,  full  of  intensity,  and  admirable  in  their  poetry 
and  truth.  The  mythological  scenes  by  M.  L. 
Monod  are  exquisite  alike  in  composition  and  in 
execution  and  they  are  instinct  with  a  deep  love  of 
antiquity.  From  Bruges,  M.  Le  Sidaner  has 
brought  back  some  exquisite  things — old  facades, 
now  pink,  now  white,  projecting  from  the  silent 
quays,  their  steps  worn  by  the  feet  of  generations 
dead  and  gone. 

MM.  Emile  Claus,  Eugene  Vail,  and  Henri 
Duhem  are  worthily  represented  in  Georges 
Pe  tit's  galleries.  The  first  -  named  sends  his 
Byouillard  du  Matin,  and  M.  Vail  three  can\ases, 
Chemin  de  Foi,  Crcpuscule,  and  //  Pkut  sur  hi 
Ville,  which  is  reproduced  here.  They  are  land- 
scapes marked  by  an  exquisite  sense  of  nature, 
at  once  delicate  and  full  of  force.  Equal  praise 
is  due  to  M.  Henri  Duhem,  a  landscapist  and 
animal  painter  of  the  first  rank.  His  Pan  de 
Aloutons  and  his  Troupeaii  dans  la  Dune  are 
impregnated  with  naturalness,  and  distinguished 
by  a  feeling  for  beauty  which,  alas  !  is  all  too  rare 
nowadays.  CI.  M. 

Amidst  the  more  or  less  unimportant  talk  of  the 
Paris  studios  just  now  there  is  one  rumour  making 
itself  heard  in  many  quarters,  and  with  some  in- 
sistence, which  may  be  worth  attention.  It  would 
seem  that  the  election  of  Carolus-Duran  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Fine 
Arts  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  certain  of  the 
younger  members  of  that  body.  It  is  urged  that 
M.  Carolus-Duran's  selection  means  the  beginning 
of  a  reactionary  movement  in  art,  a  movement,  in 
short,  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  newer  men.  This  group  of  painters, 
the  apo-stles  of  modernity,  entered  a  new  field  for 
the  cult  of  impressionism  with  the  founding  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Under  the 
presidency  of  I'uvis  de  Chavaniit-s,  an  artist  of  too 
much  individualil)-,  and  too  nuRJi  apart  frcm  all 
the  schools  to  be  su.specttd  (jf  la\ouring  any,  they 
were  not  especially  restive,  but  in  the  new  presi- 
dent, M.  Carolus  Duran,  a  i)ainter  of  contested 
eminence,  the  enemy  b>  virtue  of  his  whole  artistic 
education  of  the  newer  resthetic  tendencies,  these 
gentlemen  fear  a  dangerous  adversary.  From  this 
attitude  to  the  making  of  a  new,  a  third.  Salon 
is  but  a  step,  'i'he  new  society  will  rally  round 
the  famous  leaders  of  the  gr(ju[).  Degas,  Monet, 
Pissaro,  and  the  other.s.  It  will  be  a  league  of  the 
impressionists,  of  the  moderns.  The  scheme  meets 
with  some  approval  among  the  sculptors,  who 
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would  be  likely  to  go  into  it  heartily  were  one  of 
their  own  men,  say  Auguste  Rodin,  given  the 
honour  of  the  presidency.  Such  recognition  has, 
however,  not  as  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  sculptors 
from  any  of  the  societies  of  art. 

B.  B. 


REVIEWS   OF  RECENT 
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E//g/is/i  Lvn'is,  front  Spenser  to  Mi/ton.  Illus- 
trations by  Robert  Anning  Bell,  and  Introduc- 
tion by  John  Dennis.  (London  :  George  Bell  & 
Sons.)  Price  6s. — "  It  is  the  old  songs  that  haunt 
the  memory  and  make  music  in  the  heart."  So 
says  Mr.  Dennis  in  his  introduction  to  this  delight- 
ful collection  of  lyrics  by  Herrick,  Shakespeare, 
Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  many  other 
singers  of  bygone  days.  Whatever  the  faults 
to  be  found  in  an  ultra-critical  age  with  the  com- 
positions of  the  older  poets,  there  is  yet  a  quality 
of  joyousness,  of  English  sweetness,  simplicity,  and 
healthfulness  that  must  ever  commend  their  verses 
to  the  appreciation  of  their  countrymen.  New 
editions  will  be  called  for  again  and  again,  and 
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new  draughtsmen  will  be  found  to  give  fresh 
expression  to  their  pictorial  illustration.  It  was 
meet  and  proper  that  an  artist  so  English  in  the 
simple  and  direct  charm  of  his  decorations  as  Mr. 
Anning  Bell  should  have  been  selected  to  illustrate 
the  present  collection.  His  vignettes  and  full-page 
drawings   go    far    to    e.xpress    the    true    art    which 


underlies  the  te.\t, 
and  to  render  the 
edition  doubly 
acceptable  to  the 
book-buyer. 

The  Field  of 
Clover.  By 
Laurence  Hous- 
MAX.  (London  : 
Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner 
cN:  Co. )  Price  (ss. 
— Since  the  pub- 
lication of  A 
Farm  in  Fairy- 
land we  have  read 
no  fairy  tales 
so  entrancing  as 
these.  They 
breathe  the  spirit 
of  the  world  of 
fantasy,  and  are 
far  and  away  be- 
yond the  average 
stories  of  their 
class.  The 
author's  illustra- 
tions are  full  of 
strange  interest 
and  artistic  dis- 
tinction. The 
frontispiece, 
which  we  are  here 
permitted  to  re- 
produce, if  less 
Weird  than  some 
of  the  others,  is 
an  example  of  the 
work  of  the  artist 
at  his  best. 

Al[>habets  Old 
and  A^eui.  By 
Lewis  F.  \).\\. 
( London  ;  H.  T. 
Batsford. )  Price 
3,c  bd.  net. — The 
study  of  alphabets 
entirely  neglected  in  our 
that 
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is   in   modern  time 

schools,  and  with  such  regrettable  results, 
any  new  work  treating  adequately  with  the  subject 
is  especially  welcome  to  us.  In  the  very  large 
number  of  drawings  which  pass  continually  through 
The  Studio  Office,  either  in  connection  with 
competitions    or    other   matters,   the    inability   of 
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most  students  to  form  good  letters  is  only  too 
apparent.  \\e  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
call  attention  to  this  defect,  and  the  recent  work 
by  Mr.  Strange,  and  the  present  work  by  Mr. 
Day,  will,  we  trust,  do  much  to  remove  the  evil. 
Mr.  Day's  explanations  of  the  growth  of  form  in 
letters  are  particularly  valuable.  He  clearly  points 
out  that  the  shape  of  various  alphabets  is  largely 
due  to  the  methods  by  which  they  were  produced, 
and  that,  whereas  certain  forms  are  adapted  to 
carving  upon  stone,  others  are  more  suitable  for 
production  by  the  pen.  Many  excellent  alphabets 
are  given  in  illustration  of  his  remarks,  and  while 
the  student  will  do  well  to  avoid  copying  some  of 
the  more  extreme  examples,  these  will  nevertheless 
contribute  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  the " 
subject. 

The  Minor  Poems  of  John  Milton.  Illustrated 
and  decorated  by  A.  (Iarxh  Jones.  (London: 
George    Bell    &    Sons.)      Price    ds. — Mr.    Garth 
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Jones's  illustrations  are  especially  notable  for  their 
admirable  decorative  quality.  While  adopting  the 
bold,  strong  lines  affected  by  the  early  wood 
engravers  the  designs  are  free  from  the  archaism 
of  the  Birmingham  school.  Mr.  Jones  not  only 
draws  his  figures  correctly,  but  he  infuses  into 
them  spirit  and  action  that  is  too  often  absent  from 
modern  "decorative"  work.  The  book  is  well 
printed  and  bound  in  a  most  tastefully  designed 
cloth  cover,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  favourable 
example  of  modern  book-making. 

Sketclies  and  Cartoons.  By  Ch.a.rles  D.\n.\ 
Gibson.  (New  York  :  R.  H.  Russell.  London  : 
John  Lane.)  Price  20s. — This  is  the  third  series 
of  drawings  by  Mr.  Dana  Gibson,  the  two  former 
ones,  "Drawings,"  and  "Pictures  of  People," 
having  been  appreciatively  reviewed  in  these  pages 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  Mr.  Gibson  is 
still  working  very  much  upon  the  same  lines  as 
formerly,  and  if  no  particular  advance  nor  change 
in  technique  are  to  be  recorded 
there  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  a 
retrograde  movement.  His  pictures 
of  "  society  "  men  and  maidens  are 
very  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  the 
present  volume  should  be  equally 
welcome  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  drawings  are  superbly  re- 
produced and  printed. 

Gainsborough  and  his  riace  in  Eng- 
lish Art.  By  Walter  Armstrong. 
\\"i\.\\  sixty  ■  two  photogravures  and 
ten  lithographs.  (London  :  William 
Heinemann.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.)  Price  ^5  5.?. — In 
the  first  place,  the  publishers  of 
this  magnificent  book  deserve  un- 
stinted praise  for  the  enterprise 
exhibited  in  its  production.  Never 
before  have  the  paintings  of  Gains- 
borough been  collectively  represented 
in  so  superb  a  manner.  Plates, 
paper  and  printing  are  all  of  the  best, 
and  it  is  a  marvel  to  us  that  a  work 
of  such  excellence  could  have  been 
issued  with  any  hope  of  profit  to  its 
producers  at  the  low  price  at  which 
it  is  offered.  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong 
has  sound  views  upon  art.  His  intro- 
ductory chapter  should  be  read  by 
Count  Tolstoi  and  other  holders  of 
perverted  opinions.  His  account 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Gains- 
borough is  thoroughly  readable,   and 
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we  should  like  to  see  it  some  day  reprinted  in  hand- 
book form,  so  that  it  could  be  more  conveniently 
perused  than  is  possible  in  the  present  ponderous 
tome,  with  its  many  fascinating  distractions. 

Gondola  Days.  By  F.  Hopkinson-Siuth. 
With  illustrations  by  the  author.  (London  :  Gay 
and  Bird.)  Price  6j-.— Those  who  have  visited 
Venice  and  experienced  the  undying  charm  which 
surrounds  the  city  will  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Hopkinson-Smith's  pleasantly-written  pages  ;  while 
those  to  whom  such  a  visit  has  been  denied  may 
to  some  extent  realise  the  charm  from  the  author's 
artistically  appreciative  descriptions  and  tender 
little  drawings. 

Lectures  on  the  National  Gallery.  By  I.  P. 
RiCHTER.  (London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 
Price  9J-.— Mr.  Richter  delivered,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  the  spring  of  1898,  certain  lectures  dealing 
with  Italian  art,  and  they  are  now  published  in  one 
volume,  with  numerous  illustrations.  The  first 
lecture  deals  with  "  Paintings  of  tiie  Fourteenth 
Century  "  ;  the  second  with  the  "  Origins  of  the 
Venetian  School  of  Painting  "  ;  and  the  third  witli 
"  Sandro  Botticelli  and  his  School."  These  lectures 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  the  student,  especially 
if  the  original  paintings  at  the  National  Gallery 
referred  to  be  examined  and  compared  with  the 
author's  remarks. 

La  Lithographic  en  Coiilcurs.  Par  Andre  Mel- 
i.ERio.  (Paris:  LEstampc  et  LAffiche.)~M. 
Andre  Mellerio,  who  with  AL  Clement  Janiii, 
conducts  that  interesting  magazine,  LEstampe  ct 
L'Affiche,  has  just  issued  a  treatise  on  lithography 
in  colours,  which  is  deserving  of  mention.  It  con- 
tains a  most  complete  and  authoritative  history  of 
the  successful  development  of  the  polychrome 
plate — a  development  still  in  progress.  No  really 
characteristic  attempt  of  recent  years  in  this  direction 
has  been  overlooked  by  the  author,  who,  however, 
as  a  far-seeing  critic,  does  not  fail  to  [Kjiiit  out  the 
dangers  underlying  this  particular  process,  which 
threatens  to  monopolise  attention,  to  the  detriment 
of  monochrome  work.  This  absorbing  question  has 
never  before  been  so  fully  treated. 


WARDS   IN  "THE    STUDIO" 
PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


A 

I       \  Designs  for  C.-vrpets. 

^         ^      (A  XX.),  (A  XXL),  (A  XXII.), 
(A  XXIII.) 

The    designs    sent    in    for    these  competitions, 
in  spite  of    the  high    awards   offered,   are    few    ir 


number  and  altogether  disappointing  in  quality. 
The  verdict  of  the  judges  in  respect  thereto — 
a  verdict  with  which  the  Editor  of  The  Studio 
entirely  concurs— is  that  no  single  design  sub- 
mitted is  worthy  any  of  the  prizes  offered.  That 
carpet  designing  receives  so  little  attention  from 
art-students  is  a  matter  that  should  command  the 
notice  of  art-masters.  The  technical  requirements, 
it  is  true,  are  somewhat  more  difficult  of  com- 
prehension than  in  some  other  classes  of  design  ; 
and  this  may  probably  account  for  the  unpopularity 
of  the  subject.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that 
good  carpet  designers  are  scarce,  and  that  profit- 
able employment  may  be  expected  by  those  who 
have  the  requisite  capacity  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  manufacturers. 
(A  XXVIL),  (B  XXIV.),  (B  XXV.),  (B  XXVI.) 

The  awards  in  the  above  competitions  are  un- 
avoidably delayed  until  next  month. 

Design  for  .\  Cat.\logue  Cover. 
(B  XXVIL) 

The  First  Prize  {Three  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Briton  (John  Hardy,  18  Wandsworth  Bridge  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W.). 

The  Second  Prize  (Ttco  guineas)  to  Otlorata 
(C.  Pickstone,  51  Sion  Street,  Radcliffe,  Man- 
chester). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  :  — 
Aberh-otlwck  (H.  T.  Wyse)  :  C.  G.  (Miss  C. 
\'mker)  ;  Jason  (J.  Thirtle)  ;  and  Lancastrian 
(G.  Quested). 

DKsir.x  FOR  AN  Advertisement. 
(B  XXVIII  ) 

In  both  competitions  under  this  heading,  the 
prizes,  Five  guineas  and  Three  guineas,  are  awarded 
U)  A'illihrates  (G.  M.  Elhvood,  55  .Mexander  Road, 
Upper  HoUoway,  N.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  one  design  in 
each  class  hy /ason  (John  Thirtle,  The  Elms,  Ban- 
stead  Road,  Ewell)  :  and  one  design  by  Trees  {K. 
W.  Baum,  57  White  Horse  Lane,  Mile  End,  E.). 
These  three  drawings  are  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Sanderson  &  Sons  at  one  guinea  each. 
A  Portrait  Sketch. 
(C  XXL) 

The  First  Prizk  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Gros-t'ete  (Marion  E.  Broadhead,  15  Lime  Grove, 
Longsight,  Manchester). 

The  Second  Prizk  {Half -a guinea)  to  Jason 
(John  Thirtle,  The  l'",lnis,  Hanstead  Road,  I'^well, 
.Surrey). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following: 
She    (Cecilia     Maw,    Iron     Bridge,    Salop):     .Mask 
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Awards  in  "  The  Studio"  Prize  Competitions  (D  XV.) 


FIR-^T    PRIZE 


SECOND    PRIZL 


I.l  n  l.K    lATi 


(Thomas  Kent,  Albert  Square,  Kirkwall,  N.B.),  the 
above  are  illustrated ;  ^^■////A' (Harold  K.  Coulson) ; 
I',iddy  (Cicely  li.  Martin)  :  Canute  (Eveline  A. 
lirauer) ;  Didy  (Emilie  Robida) :  Duintan  (Florence 
K.  Noble) ;  Z?a«/'(Maud  Shelley) ;  Drakefell  {Vacy 
V.  Bradshaw) ;  Forres  (Jean  Mitchell) ;  Friday 
(Winifred  Brooke  Alder) ;  ATorwyn  (Eirian  Francis) ; 
JA)/:f  (M.  J.  E.  Cohen) ;  Miner  (C.  H.  Steavenson) ; 
Fiiro/o  (Frank  Wilcockson) ;  Riico  (Ruth  Cobb); 
Saucepan  (G.  Clifford);  Soldier  (David  Veazey)  : 
Spider  (Louie  Spiers) ;  Turlutaine  (Fanny  Fleury)  ; 
Xosiovar  (lAa.  F.  Ravoison) ;  Valsis  (Thomas  V. 
Norton) ;  and  U'yatt  (Mary  Watson). 

Interior  of  a  I,i\i.\i;  Room. 
(D  XV.) 

The  First  Prize  (^One  t^i/inea)  is  awarded  to 
Eepee  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Proctor,  Ashcroft,  Vork). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Little  Tats 
(Mrs.  Delves  Broughton,  4  Embankment,  Bedford). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
.{(juarius  (Agnes  B.  Warburg) ;  Bachelor  (^Valter 
Rossiter) ;  Broughton  (J.  C.  Varty-Smith) ;  Chry- 
saiithhne  (Mdlle.  S.  Monnier)  ;  Erika  (Baroness 
Maria  Louise  Gudeness)  ;  Natur{MrK.  C.  Keene) ; 
and  Poker  (Irene  de  Paula). 
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HE    LAY    FIGURE    AND   EX- 
HIBITIONS. 


T 

■  "I    QUESTION  very  much,"   said   the 

Lay  Figure,  who  had  returned  wearied  out 
from  a  long  round  of  the  galleries,  "  whether  mixed 
exhibitions  are  to  the  advantage  of  art  after  all." 

"And  L"  broke  in  the  Landscape  Painter  im- 
petuously, "am  absolutely  certain  they  are  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  artist.  The  truth  is,  the  artist 
does  not  really  wish  to  see  his  work  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  an  exhibition,  because  he  knows  the 
beauty  of  it  lies  in  its  completeness  and  oneness 
— and  in  its  isolation." 

"  For  a  frank  confession  of  unalloyed  egoism 
commend  me  to  that  statement,"  said  the  Man 
with  a  Clay  Pipe.  "  You  mean  to  say  that  each 
artist  is  so  much  in  love  with  his  own  work,  thinks 
his  own  child  so  precious,  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
cannot  bear  to  see  any  one  else's  child  near  to  it, 
much  less  touch  it." 

"  I  mean  that  if  you  like,"  answered  the  Land- 
scape Painter  a  little  sorrowfully,  "  but  it  is  not  so 
much  that  one  is  in  love  with  one's  own  work 
because  it  is  one's  own.  Even  in  the  studio  the  ten- 
dency is  to  withdraw  everything  from  the  one  picture 
on  the  easel.  As  for  egoism,  the  very  nature  of  a 
painter's  work  makes  him  an  individualist." 

"That  may  be,"  interjected  the  Portrait  Painter 
defiantly  :  "  but  I  can  tell  you  some  of  us  arc  mA 
so  lucky  as  to  be  alile  to  nurse  our  own  iinli- 
viduality  ;  we  have  to  consider  the  precious  imli- 
viduality,  by  which  I  mean  the  wliinis  and  vanities, 
of  our  patrons — or  starve.  A\'ere  it  not  for  exhibi- 
tions, do  you  think  I  should  ever  get  a  commission 
worth  having?  The  price  is  practically  determined 
by  the  gallery,  and  place  in  that  gallery,  the  picture 
occupies." 

"  IVetisely,"  said  the  Journalist.  "  It  is  all  \ery 
Well  to  run  down  exhibitions,  but  1  .^luuikl  like  to 
know  where  any  of  yi)U  painters  would  lie  without 
tluni.  Huw  are  you  to  get  known?  How  make 
your  prices  unless  you  are  written  about  ;  and  how 
can  you  be  written  about  unless  you  exhibit  ? 
Exhibitions  are  the  breath  of  your  nostrils." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  interposed  the  Lay  Figure, 
"  that  the  papers  do  the  sincere  artist  any  particular 
service,  though,  of  course,  they  may  assist  the  mere 
journalist  in  paint  to  find  a  market  for  his  wares. 
What  did  the  papers  do  for  Turner,  let  us  say  ?  " 

"How  about  Kuskin?"  challenged  the  Man 
with  a  Clay  Pipe. 

"Surely,"  answered  the  Lay  l''igure,  "  Ruskin 
and  the  press  are  at  the  opposite  [loles.  The  fact 
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that  a  man  writes  in  a  journal  does  not  make  him 
a  journalist." 

"  We  are  wandering  from  the  subject,"  said  the 
Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe.  "  We  were  considering  ex- 
hibitions, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  painter, 
great  and  small,  would  fare  very  badly  without  them." 

"  That  argues  a  very  poor  knowledge  of  how  the 
artist  lives,  by  which  I  mean  how  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  artists  live,"  exclaimed  the  Landscape 
Painter.  "Even  the  greatly  advertised  artist  has 
comparatively  few  patrons ;  quite  a  small  number 
of  persons  bought  Turner.  I  am  purposely  ex- 
cluding the  failures,  in  which  category,  by  the  way, 
so  far  as  worldly  success  goes,  we  must  include 
Albert  Diirer,  Jean  Francois  Millet,  and  some  of 
the  best  painters  of  all  time.  What  I  maintain  is, 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  buy  the  works  of 
any  given  painter,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  is  in 
almost  every  case  extremely  limited,  and  that  these 
buyers  are  not  attracted  by  seeing  pictures  in 
exhibitions,  but  by  seeing  them  in  their  painters' 
studios.  There's  the  truth  pure  and  simple.  Ex- 
hibitions are  for  picture-seers,  not  for  picture- 
buyers.  I  would  make  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  one-man-shows  now  and  again ;  but  that  the 
picture-buyer  concerns  himself  very  little  with 
mixed  exhibitions  I  am  convinced." 

"  Do  you  deny,  then,"  said  the  Lay  Figure, 
"that  exhibitions  have  an  educational  value  for 
the  public,  even  if  they  are  a  questionable  benefit 
to  painters  ?  " 

"  Hang  the  educational  value  business  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe  impatiently. 
"  \Ve've  heard  enough  of  that  kind  of  cant  lately 
to  last  us  for  the  rest  of  our  natural  lives." 

"That  may  be,"  said  the  Lay  Figure  good- 
huniouredl)'.  "  I  am  holding  no  brief  for  the  \iew. 
1  only  want  to  know " 

"And  I  will  tell  you,"  broke  in  the  Landscape 
Painter  vehemently.  "There  are  exhibitions — a 
{i^w  -  no  doubt  which  have  an  educational  value, 
well  arranged  selections  of  fine  and  harmonious 
work,  and  certain  one-man-shows,  iiut  the  ordi- 
nary scratch  exhibition  of  good,  had,  and  in- 
different pictures  simply  confiises  the  public,  who 
have  no  inherent  standard  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
criminate. The  good  work  is  swamped,  or  killed 
outright ;  for  it  may  be  almost  accepted  as  an 
axiom  that  good  exhibition  pictures  are  bad  art." 

"The  cry  of  the  unsuccessful,"  growled  the 
Joiunalist. 

iSut  the  Lay  Mgiue  only  laughed,  and  adroitly 
turned  the  conversation  into  another  channel. 

TllK    \.\\    l''lc;UKK. 
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HE  WORK  OF  GASTON  LA 
TOUCHE.  BY  GABRIEL 
MOUREY. 


Trui.v,  to  all  who  without  prejudice 
follow  the  course  of  latter-day  art,  it  is  strange 
to  note  the  workings— the  influence,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  to  works  of  art  and  to  their  creators 
— of  what  we  are  wont  to  term  "distributive 
justice,"  although  "injustice"  would  be  nearer 
the  mark.  There  is,  indeed,  no  tribunal  whose 
decisions  are  more  fantastic,  more  incoherent, 
more  biased  than  that  which  rules  in  the  woi-ld  of 
art ;  none  which  violates  right  with  greater  im- 
punity. One  leaves  an  Assize  Court  disgusted  to 
see  how  a  mass  of  immaterial  trivialities  may  in- 
fluence not  only  the  feelings  of  the  jurymen — that 
is  to  say,  the  public  (whose  ignorance  is  their  only 
excuse),  but  also  the  minds  of  the  Judges  themselves 
— the  critics,  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
learnt  to  treat  everything  calmly  and  soberly,  dis- 
regarding all  personal  preferences  and  influences, 


and  delivering  their  judgments  with  prudence  and 
restraint. 

"But,"  the  cynic  will  exclaim,  "we  must  surely 
leave  our  successors  some  wrong  to  repair,  some 
action  to  revive  !  "  And  thus  it  is — by  sophistries 
such  as  this — every  day  of  our  lives  we  witness 
some  fresh  triumph  of  Mediocrity,  some  new 
success  for  the  insincerity  which  has  waxed  fat  and 
prospered  since  art  became  democratised.  What 
does  it  matter  for  the  moment  !  The  Future  lies 
before  us  ;  and  the  Future,  we  sometimes  say  to 
ourselves  to  stifle  our  conscience,  will  put  things 
right.  We  no  longer  even  think  of  revolting 
against  the  insolent  pretensions,  the  foolish  vanity, 
the  quackery  of  this  or  that  so-called  "artist," 
but  simply  shrug  our  shoulders  in  silence.  Fatal 
indifference,  dangerous  egoism,  unpardonable 
cowardice  !  For  the  result  has  been  to  mislead 
the  masses  in  that  which  has  to  do  with  art,  to 
deaden  the  critical  faculty,  to  debase  public  taste, 
to  discourage  true  honest  efibrt,  and  to  lower  the 
standard  of  Idealism. 


;a.'iIu.n   i.A   ii.iueHK  in   hi.',  hiuDic 
XVI.  N'o.  72. — Makch,   1899. 
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There  never,  I  believe,  was  an  age  when  the 
sham  artist — the  mere  producer  of  pictures — 
succeeded  in  his  impostures  so  easily  as  he  does 
to-day.  His  smart  commercial  instinct  enables 
him  fully  to  understand  that  talent,  real  ability, 
is  of  quite  secondary  importance  in  relation  to 
success  ;  that  originality  is  an  element  rather  detri- 
mental than  favourable — for  it  repels  the  public  ; 
and  that  a  good  sound  artistic  reputation  is  to  be 
gained  mainly  by  the  application  of  keen  busi- 
ness principles,  by  a  knack  of  self-advertise- 
ment, and  by  a  shrewd  sense  of  the  value  of 
useful  connections.  Yes,  there  are  our  real 
artists  !  The  real  masters  in  the  art  of — getting 
on  !  These  are  days  of  long  voyages  ;  so  they  go 
abroad,  to  America,  to  Russia,  to  make  new 
markets  in  preparation  ff)r  the  time  when  Old 
Europe  shall  have  grown  tired  of  iheni.  Like  the 
true  cabotiii,  they  go  on   tour  either  for  landscapes 


<;aston  la  touchks  ikh'sk  at  saini- 


or  for  portraits,  and  return  with  their  pockets  full  of 
dollars  or  roubles,  and  their  breasts  glittering  with 
Orders.  Some  even  go  round  lecturing  on  the 
art  of  which  they  don't  know  the  rudiments. 
But  enough  of  this  ;  the  future  will,  after  all,  mete 
out  justice  ! 

M.  Oaston  La  Touche  will  not  be  offended,  I 
think,  if  I  class  him  among  those  honest  and 
original  artists  who,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
mentioned,  find  themselves  eclipsed  by  these  noisier 
and  more  commercial-minded  confrhrs,  and  con- 
sequently fail  to  attain,  either  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public  or  in  that  of  certain  critics,  the  high 
position  to  which  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled. 
However,  he  is  in  good  and  worthy  company  in 
his  misfortune  ! 

I  know  few  painters  so  gifted,  so  full  of  imagina- 
tive charm  as  he,  few  who  have  so  great  a  capacity 
for  a[)pealing  even  to  those  who  care  little  or 
nothing  for  matters  of  tech- 
nique, lly  this  I  mean 
that  M.  La  Touche's  work 
is  altogether  comprehen- 
sil)lc  and  direct,  and  devoid 
of  all  abstruse  symbolism 
and  enigmatic  difificulty. 
By  temperament  he 
chooses  the  clearest,  the 
most  intelligible  subjects. 
In  this  he  is  conventional ; 
and  he  may  be  congratu- 
lated thereon,  for  a  respect 
for  tradition  in  no  way 
hampers  him  in  the  un- 
folding of  his  individuality. 
One  may,  indeed,  say  that 
it  is  of  service  to  him,  for 
a  temperament  so  ardent, 
an  imagination  so  vivid  as 
his  might  overstej)  all 
bounds  but  for  the  re- 
straining influences  of  an 
eye,  a  hand  and  a  mind 
trained  in  the  strait  and 
jjrecise  methods  of  the 
past. 

M.  Gaston  La  Touche 
is  one  who  may  be  said  to 
be  "  inspired  " — a  remark- 
able, almost  a  phenomenal 
personality  nowadays.  His 
oil  canvases,  his  pastels  and 
his  water-colours  exhale  a 
spirit  of  fever  and  delirium  ; 
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everything  is  intense  and  burning,  as  he  sees  it 
and  feels  it,  and  one  pictures  him  by  his  works  a 
man  of  an  excessively  nervous,  impressionable 
nature.  At  the  same  time,,  as  his  pictures  bear 
witness,  he  possesses  exquisitely  graceful  qualities, 
a  delightful  delicacy  and  refinement,  taste  of  the 
most  perfect  sort,  and  a  sense  of  proportion  which 
is  thoroughly  French.  He  is  a  "  Romantic,"  with 
all  the  exuberance  of  the  school  of  1830,  yet  with 
the  subtleties  of  expression  that  belong  to  our 
incomparable  eighteenth  century,  and  a  sensibility 
altogether  modern. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  worth  recording.  He 
told  it  me  one  summer  day  as  we  .sat  in  the  cool 
shade  of  his  studio  at  Saint  Cloud,  attached  to 
his  house,  of  which  he  is  the  architect.  There  is 
nothing  especially  romantic  in  his  career,  but  it 
affords  an  example  of  an  artistic  life  absorbed 
completely  by  a  passion  for  art — a  rarer  thing  than 
some  might  suppose. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "painting  was  always  an  idic 
fixe  with  me.  1  was  born  with  it,  just  as  .some  are 
born  authors,  or  soldiers,  or  men  of  business,  ll 
is  useless  to  oppose  it,  for  all  resistance  would  be 


in  vain  in  such  a  case.  My  parents,  however,  set 
themselves  against  it,  and  I  am  grateful  to  them  for 
it  ;  their  opposition  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
attach  me  the  more  closely  to  my  own  choice. 
When  I  was  ten  years  old  I  used  to  pass  my  play- 
time daubing  and  dashing  off  sketches.  They  tried 
kindness  and  they  tried  threats,  they  tried  every- 
thing :  liut  it  was  no  use  ;  I  had  to  draw,  just  as 
one  has  to  eat  and  drink." 

So  when  he  was  eleven  his  parents  allowed  him 
to  attend  a  drawing-class,  at  three  francs  a  month,  at 
the  school  he  attended.  The  drawing  master  was 
called  "  Monsieur  Paul,"  and  his  pupil  never  knew 
his  full  name.  Monsieur  Paul  was  astonished  at 
young  La  Touche's  aptitude,  and,  lu'ing  a  kind- 
hearted  and  enthusiastic  old  man,  he'  eni()uia,i;ed 
the  lad.  One  day  La  Touche  showed  him  an  ear 
he  had  roughly  painted.  The  professor  claspixl 
him  in  his  arms  and,  kissing  him  on  the  forehead, 
exc;laimed  that  "  some  day  he  would  be  un  d(s  rois 
dc  la  coukur'.  "  This  was  the  only  master  he  ever 
had. 

Then  came  the  war  ;  the  general  upset  :  the 
tli"hl  into   Normandy.     The  home  was  broken  up, 
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and  the  boy  had  to  leave  Saint-Cloud  and  Versailles 
with  its  park  and  its  art  galleries,  where,  on  the  sly, 
he  used  to  study  ;  for  it  was  in  these  lovely  gardens, 
amid  the  wonderful  architecture  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  that  Gaston  La  Touche 
trained  his  eye  ;  and  we  shall  see  how  strong  an 
influence  this  early  education  had  on  his  subse- 
quent work. 

This  visit  to  Normandy,  coming  at  a  most  im- 
pressionable age,  had  a  marked  effect  on  La  Touche, 
and  helped  largely  to  shape  his  nature.  He  grew 
to  know  and  understand  himself,  and  his  early 
fancies  developed  into  a  genuine  vocation.  Once 
back  at  Saint-Cloud,  now  all  waste  and  ruin,  after 
the  Commune,  the  boy  says  good-bye  to  his  Latin 
and  his  literature,  and  the  kindly  master,  who  has 
been  endeavouring  to  instruct  him  in  the  tongue  of 
Virgil  and  to  arouse  his  interest  in  the  ".■Eneid,"  is 


forced  to  admit  himself  beaten.  The  parents 
thereupon  decide  to  put  the  boy  into  business,  but 
he  resists  the  proposal  so  violently  that  they  agree 
to  let  him  remain  at  home,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  shall  make  himself  useful ;  he  is  to  keep 
the  house  swept,  pick  the  vegetables,  and  look 
after  the  garden,  for  two  francs  a  week  ! 

La  Touche  smiles  as  he  proceeds  : 

"  Dear,  good  parents  !  everything  was  against 
them.  By  living  in  the  kitchen  I  was  seized  with 
admiration  for  the  beauties  of  the  still-life  around, 
the  gleaming  copper  pans,  the  earthenware  browned 
by  the  fire,  the  play  of  light  on  all  these  inanimate 
objects.  I  kept  on  painting  all  the  same,  \vith 
hairless  brushes  on  stray  bits  of  wood  and  old 
box-lids  ;  and  those  who  knew  the  family  kitchen 
at  that  time  will  remember  the  walls  covered 
with    my  studies    of  saucepans,    skinned   rabbits. 


■  LA  <;in;RKK 
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work  the  principal  pieces  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Osborne,  Curtis,  Jehffe,  Pigment,  and  Rose, 
cabinetmakers  of  the  Guild;  while  the  different 
pieces  of  metal  work  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  White,  Hardiman,  Baily,  Cameron,  Thorn- 
ton, and  Downer,  silversmiths,  hammermen,  and 
blacksmiths  of  the  Guild.  The  fact  that  there  is 
a  unity  about  the  carrying  out  of  all  these  designs 
is  largely  due  to  the  sense  of  school  and  indivi- 
duality that  the  Essex  Home  craftsmen  display,  and 
which  Mr.  Ashbee's  system  encourages  and  makes 
possible. 

M.  H.  Baillie  Scott. 
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I  Not  many  months  ago  the  catalogues 

A  of  one  of  our  principal  art  auctioneers 
included  an  assortment  of  objects  which,  when 
brought  to  the  hammer,  illustrated  in  an  unex- 
pected manner  not  only  the  different  aspects  in 
which  art  is  regarded  by  different  nations,  but  the 
haphazard  way  in  which  its  votaries  acquire  their 
knowledge. 

The  objects  in  question  were  a  series  of  terra- 
cotta statuettes,  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  a 
collector  abroad,  some  five-and-twenly  years  ago, 
from  a  Turkish  dealer,  [irobably  at  Smyrna  or 
some  city  in  Asia  Minor. 

Now  if  there  is  any  place  of  barter  where  it 
could  be    said  with    certainty  that   every  form  of 
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art  had  again  and  again  been 
offered,  and  where  those  who 
sell  and  those  who  buy  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with 
genuine  and  spurious  pieces 
and  with  market  values,  it 
should  be  in  London.  And 
yet,  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, not  only  did  the  auctioneer 
announce  that  never  before  had 
such  a  collection  of  terra-cottas 
come  up  for  disposal  by  the 
firm,  and  that  he  could  form 
no  estunate  as  to  their  value, 
but  it  was  evident  that  of  the 
large  gathering  at  the  sale  not  a 
dozen  had  any  certainty  as  to 
their  origin,  their  genuineness, 
or  their  market  value.  As  it 
happened,  the  best  specimen 
was  acquired  for  a  third  of  the 
sum  which  an  Italian  bronze 
which  preceded  it  was  knocked 
down  for,  and  the  main  portion 
of  the  collection  did  not  indivi- 
dually reach  the  price  paid  for 
Rhodian  plates  in  the  same  sale. 


I. — CONVERSATION    AT  THE   SARCOPHAGUS 
{Salting  Collec/ioii) 


HERMIONE 


NO.    2. —THE    KATE    OF    EUROI'A 
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The  incident  throws  a 
curious  light  upon  the  value 
of  Museums  as  schools  of 
instruction  in  art — a  value 
which  had  already  received 
apt  illustration  in  France 
in  the  case  of  this  very 
same  class  of  objects  :  for 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1 878  one  of  the  sections 
contained  a  loan  collection 
of  these  statuettes,  and 
French  dilettanti  at  once 
lost  their  heads  over  the 
novel  and  delightful  repre- 
sentations of  Greek  beauty 
every  one  of  them  being 
in  ignorance  that  there  had 
existed  for  several  years 
amongst  the  treasures  of 
the  Louvre  a  far  more 
complete  assemblage  of 
them. 

It  is  not  otiierwise  over 
here.  In  the  Terra-cotta 
Room      at      the      British 
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pumpkins  and  cabbages.      How   far  away  all  that 
seems ! " 

La  Touche  goes  on  to  tell  me  of  his  real  start 
in  the  Salon  of  1875,  where  he  was  represented  by 
etchings  and  a  sculptured  medallion  of  Ciot.  He 
recalls  the  influence  of  naturalism  on  his  first 
efforts.  Every  Saturday  he  used  to  go  to  the 
Nouvelle-Athenes,  where  he  met  Degas,  Duranty, 
Desboutin,  and  Manet.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Zola's  L Assommoir  made  its  appearance.  A 
wave  of  realism  was  passing  over  art  and  letters 
alike  ;  every  one  was  sick  of  the  shams  and  the 
pretentious  trivialities  of  the  day,  and  there  was  a 
longing  for  reality,  however  brutal,  however  cruel 
it  might  be.      La   Touche   puljlished  an  album   uf 


forty  dry-points,  inspired  by  Zola's  work — a  series 
in  which  one  may  discover  many  traces  of  his  long 
struggle  to  obtain  recognition  at  the  exhibitions, 
may  realise  how  he  spent  his  time  in  the  fields 
among  the  peasantry,  or  in  the  mines  among  the 
miners,  that  he  might  get  their  types  and  their 
surroundings  at  first  hand ;  how,  in  fact,  he  lived 
his  pictures  before  he  painted  them. 

"  I  admit,"  he  says,  "  that  for  years  I  was  the 
slave  of  this  narrow  view  of  things.  I  greedily 
treasured  up  in  my  mind's  eye  all  sorts  of  move- 
ments and  gestures  with  bits  of  landscape  and 
other  real  things  ;  for  it  would  have  seemed  criminal 
to  me  then  to  think  of  drawing  or  painting  any 
work  of  imagination.  L  'ike  my  contemporaries, 
desjiised  pictures  which  in 
the  studios  were  described 
as  fails  de  chic.  Nothing 
counted  save  that  which  was 
due  to  direct  observation  of 
nature  itself  —  work  done 
from  the  model  ;  and  nothing 
on  earth  would  have  made 
ine  act  otherwise." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
he  exhibited  La  Dame  dii 
Sicme  in  the  Salon  of  18S1, 
the  Enlerrement  d'lin  Eiifanl 
en  Normandie  (a  work  which 
called  forth  a  most  eulogistic 
article  from  Edmond  About) 
111  18S2,  then  a  series  of 
|)easant  scenes  and  realistic 
works  —  absinthe  -  drinkers 
and  other  subjects  of  every- 
day life  treated  in  a  spirit  of 
fiercest  realism,  and  emin- 
ently calculated  to  ipaler  le 
bourgeois. 

In  18S4  he  sent  Un  Vo-ii 
de  fcinme^'A  woman  at  a 
chapel  door,  the  day  after 
llie  puttiiii;  into  force  of  the 
law  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
nuns,  and  I  .a  l.e:e^ende  dii 
Poinl  d' Ar\;enlan,  for  which 
he  took  a  third-class  medal. 
It  records  the  legend  of  the 
tired  lace-maker  falling  asleep 
one  night  over  her  work, 
and  the  Virgin  coming  and 
finishing  the  task  before  the 
wearied  eyes  reopen.  In 
1885  we  had  NapoUon  III. 
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dans  le  pan  de  Wilhelmshohc  and  a  triptych, 
ISfod,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Alengon.  His 
L'Accouchee  in  the  following  year  gained  for  him 
a  medal  of  the  second  class.  It  showed  by  its 
delicate  effects  of  light  and  by  its  quiet  and  simple 
treatment  that  La  Touche's  style  was  undergoing 
a  modification  in  the  direction  of  the  manner  it 
was  ultimately  to  assume.  La  grive  a  Anzin  in 
1889  is  a  work  of  great  power,  and  breathes  that 
spirit  of  pity  at  the  sight  of  human  misery  which 
constitutes  the  greatness  of  Zola's  Germinal.  At 
last  in  1890  at  the  first  Salon  of  the  Societe  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  he  displayed  two 
canvases  which  emphatically  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  he  had  "'arrived,"  that  he  had  found  his  finest 
method.  They  were  Les  Pivoines  and  Les  Phlox, 
scenes  of  gardens  and  flowers  and  women  and 
children,  quivering  with  joyous  colour,and  altogether 
exquisite  in    their   delicacy  and   charm.     I   know 


nothing  more  interesting,  nothing  more  admirable, 
in  the  career  of  an  artist  such  as  La  Touche  than 
his  struggles  to  realise  his  own  individual  feelings, 
to  expand  the  powers  he  feels  within  him,  to 
take  full  possession  of  himself,  and  to  find  the 
means  to  express  in  all  its  amplitude  his  particu- 
lar view  of  things.  His  attempts,  his  hesitations, 
his  failures  even,  all  have  their  charm  when  we 
study  them,  for  they  reveal  how  genius  is  formed, 
and  enable  us  really  to  know  the  artist  and  his 
work. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  minute  analysis  of  all  the 
work  done  by  Gaston  La  Touche  during  the  past 
few  years — oils,  pastels,  and  water-colours,  but 
space  demands  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
naming  a  few  of  the  pictures  which  may  be  taken 
as  representative  of  his  many  qualities.  The  two 
water-colours  reproduced  here.  La  Revolte  and 
La  Guerre,  show  the  remarkable  power  he  possesses 
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in  this  medium,  a  [)u\vcr  ail  the  more  remarkable 
since  he  has  only  been  painting  in  water-colours 
for  a  couple  of  years.  Among  his  most  typical 
works  I  may  mention  his  Charite  Chretienne  (1895, 
Magdeburg  Museum),  the  five  decorative  panels 
done  for  the  Mairie  of  Saint-Cloud,  representing 
Les  quatre  Saiso/is,  L\'lllegorie  de  la  Paix,  L\4po- 
t/icose  de  ]Vatteau,  a  fine  piece  of  colouring,  with 
a  grace  quite  the  eighteenth-century  type,  the 
Reunion  de  Portraits  {i?i()6),  Le  Pelerinage  lireton, 
La  Peclie  (1897.  See  "Art  at  the  Salon  du 
Champ  de  Mars "),  La  Fenctre^  Zn  Messc  brc- 
tomie,  and  La  Tcnlation.  (.See  "  Paris  Salons," 
1898.) 

As  for  his  decorative  work — and  La  Touche  has 
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gifts  in  this  direction  so  remarkable  that  one  regrets 
to  see  them  ignored  by  the  Government — let  me 
cite  EHivcr,  Le  Priiitemps  (in  possession  of 
Mme.  Pigny),  La  Paresse,  La  Chair  (M.  R^nevey), 
La  rentrce  au  port  (M.  Charbonneau,  of  Rheims), 
LHiver  (Mme.  la  Comtesse  Recope),  not  for- 
getting the  decorations  in  the  Palais  de  L' Alliance 
Frangaiseat  Constantinople,  representing  Neptune's 
basin  at  Versailles. 

Strange  personality — with  its  feverish  intensity, 
its  dramatic  evocations  side  by  side  with  the 
supplest  grace,  the  most  poetic  delicacy  !  Here 
we  see  a  frenzy  of  gesture  unchained  like  a  whirl- 
wind ;  here  again  all  the  smiling  calm  of  the  old 
days  of  gallantry  revealed  in  some  corner  of  the 
Trianons,  amid  the  half- 
lights  of  the  tree  shade. 
But  above  all  he  loves  an 
orgie  in  reds.  Then  his 
palette  takes  fire  ;  he  is 
seized  with  a  sort  of 
exaltation  and  his  brush 
seems  to  sing. 

A  lovely  thing  in  his 
subdued  manner  is  La 
Ba/yiie,  with  a  number  of 
Breton  women  seen  in  the 
misty  moonlight,  sailing 
over  the  phosphorescent 
sea.  Beautiful,  too,  is  his 
Portrait  de  Mme.  La  Touche 
in  Breton  costume,  broadly 
conceived  and  as  broadly 
handled,  with  a  truly 
powerful  sense  of  decora- 
tive effect.  What  supreme 
art,  too,  in  Le  Jet  deau  '. 
La  Touche,  the  painter,  is 
here,  as  in  many  other 
works  —  which,  alas  !  I 
have  no  space  to  describe 
— what  our  great  \'erlainc, 
the  poet,  was  in  his  Fetes 
Galantes,  anil  with  some 
thing  more  of  intensit)' and 
colour. 

I  long  to  dwell  on  his 
Infantes,  three  delightful 
K-'gendary  [)rincesses, 
grouped  around  a  basin  of 
red  marble  in  a  terraceil 
garden,  with  their  strange 
head-dresses  ani_l  their 
gleaming  silken  shawls  ;  to 
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point  out  the  material  and  other  beauties  of  Lc 
Pardon  brcton,  la  unit,  and  Bonaparte  en  Italic,  in 
which  the  face  of  the  First  Consul  is  conjured 
up  with  wonderful  intensity,  and  on  his  delightful 
domestic  piece,  Jeune  Mere. 

To  return  to  the  water-colours,  I  will  mention, 
in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to,  Les  Out- 
rages, La  Tasse  de  The,  the  vigorous  Portrait  de 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  Le  Chapitre,  which 
achieved  great  success  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the 
"  Socidte  Royale  des  Aquarellistes."  What  I  have 
said  of  Ciaston  La  Touche's  oils  applies  with  equal 
force  to  his  water-colours.  He  obtains  extra- 
ordinary intensity  of  colour.  It  is  wonderful  to 
note  the  independence,  the  freedom  of  technique 
with  which  he  treats — for  the  most  part  with  the 


sponge — these  great  sheets  of  paper.  He  thus 
obtains  new  effects,  which  are  the  more  striking 
in  that  they  remain,  despite  their  boldness,  well 
within  the  domain  of  the  water-colour.  From  this 
standpoint  alone.  La  Guerre  and  La  Revolte  are 
remarkable  productions.  I  know  no  one  who  has 
obtained  equal  results  by  the  medium  of  the 
genuine  water-colour.  Evidently,  in  the  hands  of 
an  artist  like  La  Touche  this  method  becomes  a 
most  forcible  means  of  expression,  and  one  from 
which  all  sorts  of  unexpected  effects  may  be 
derived. 

Was  I  not  right,  at  the  outset  of  this  brief 
examination  of  (laston  La  Touche's  work,  to  show 
some  indignation  against  triumphant  mediocrity, 
when  an  artist   of  this  calibre,   a  strong,  honest, 
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generous  artist  such  as  he 
is,  remains  unrecognised 
by  pubHc  and  critics  ahke, 
and  is  deprived  of  the  high 
position  he  has  every  right 
to  hold?  Happily,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant 
when  ample  justice  must 
be  accorded  to  him. 

(Iahriel  Mourev. 


It    does    not    ignore    the 
past;  it  has  learnt  from  it 
— caught  the  spirit  of  the 
best  old  days,  and  let  the 
letter   go  —  that   "  letter  " 
which  is  so  dear  to  many 
who   have    never   felt   the 
spirit,  and  make  in  archi- 
tecture the  mistake  that  Browning's  Duke  made  in 
ife  :  "  All  that  the  old  Dukes  had   been  without 
knowing  it,  This  Duke   would   fain   know  he  was 
without  being  it."* 

*  "  The  l''liL;IU  III  the  Duchess,"  I. 
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It  was  once  wisely  said  that  if  we 
would  truly  dress  well  we  should  so 
clothe  ourselves  that  no  one  would  mark  what  we 
were  wearing.  Our  dress  would  be  so  natural,  so 
fitting,  in  a  word,  so  "  right,"  that  it  would  excite  no 
special  comment.  Perhaps  houses  should  follow  a 
similar  rule.  Any  house  may  excite  attention  by 
what  people  are  pleased  to  call  "  originality," 
eccentricity,  changes  for  changes'  sake.  Almost 
any  architect,  if  he  is  audacious  enough — perhaps 
it  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  ignorant  enough — may 
obtain  notoriety  ;  few  obtain  fame.  It  used  to  be 
the  proud  boast  of  a  great  journal  that  it  was  a 
paper  written  for  gentlemen  by  gentlemen.  At  all 
events,  the  nineteenth-century  house  described  in 
this  article  (Palace  Gate  House,  in  Kensington  Gore) 
leaves  the  impression  that  it  is  a  house  built  for  a 
gentleman  by  gentlemen.  It  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  its  fellows  in  the  row,  as  Saul 
stood  when  they  made  him  king.  It  has,  if  one 
may  say  so  without  violence  to  language,  a  "  bear- 
ing," and  yet  there  is  no  pretension  about  it,  no 
show  ;  it  makes  no  bid  to  force  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  passer-by.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
a  style.  Men  who  dress  well  have  no  style.  Out- 
side a  fancy  dress  ball  no  one  dreams  of  masque- 
rading as  a  Tudor  or  Plantagenet,  or  even  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  They  are 
men  of  to-day.  This  house  is  a  house  of  to-day. 
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So  there  is  no  affectation 
here  of  being  "  Gothic  " 
or  "Tudor,"  though  some- 
thing dimly  Gothic  and 
Tudor  may  no  doubt  be 
traced.  It  is  not  even  an 
"  old-fashioned  "  house  ;  it 
is  a  nineteenth -century 
house,  "replete,"  as  the 
phrase  goes,  with  the  most 
modern  of  conveniences  ; 
and  yet,  from  the  great 
gable  that  holds  itself  so 
high  down  to  the  very 
doorstep  that  meets  the 
street,  it  has  "  distinction  " 
written  everywhere  for 
those  who  know  how  to 
read. 

It  is  essentially  a  nine- 
teenth-century house,  and 
yet  it  was  certainly  not 
built  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  way.  One  cannot 
of  course  forecast  the 
future,  but  one  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  hope  it 
may  be  the  way  of  the 
century  which  is  to  come. 
At  any  rate  it  is  the  way  of 
years  gone  by,  when,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  arts, 
craftsmen   as  a   matter    of 
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course  worked  together.  The  builders  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  learnt  from  the  political 
economists  all  the  advantages  of  the  division  of 
labour,  but  they  have  divided  the  labourers  into 
the  bargain,  and  this  is  a  different  thing.  It  is 
also  a  very  serious  thing.  In  the  wise  old  days 
each  craftsman  did  his  work  in  association  with  the 
rest — 

*'  They  helped  everyone  his  neighbour, 
And  every  man  said  to  his  brother  '  Be  of  good  courage.' 
So  the  carpenter  encouraged  the  goldsmith, 
And  he  that  smoothed  with    the  hammer,  him  that  smote 

the  anvil, 
Saying,  '  It  is  ready  for  the  soldering,' 
And  he  fastened  it  with  nails  that  it  should  not  bo  moved."  * 

People  do  not  generally  build  like  that  to  day. 
The  modern  architect  takes  the  job,  and  puts  up 
the  building  ;  he  leaves  his  spaces  for  decoration, 
and  hands  them  over  to  the  contractor,  or  leaves 
them  to  the  untrained  and  untender  mercies  of 
his  client.  If  he  meets  the  middleman  who  pro- 
fesses that  he  in  his  turn  will  find  those  who  will 
paint  or  carve  such   things  as  they  may  deem  suit- 

*   Isaiah  xli.  6,  7. 


able,  he  may  arrange  about  percentages,  but  he 
does  not  bid  him  "  be  of  good  courage." 

Palace  Gate  House,  however,  was  built  on  the 
older  principle — the  labour  ivas  divided,  but  the 
lahoui-ers  were  kept  togcf/ier.  "  They  helped  every 
one  his  neighbour."  The  responsibility  of  the 
whole  house  was  shared  by  all.  No  one  sai.d,  "  It 
is  ready  for  the  soldering,"  or  "  fastened  with  nails  " 
until  the  time  when  his  work  was  approved. 

If  architecture  stands  first  amongst  the  arts, 
since  it  includes  them  all,  upon  the  architect  must 
fall  the  chief  burden,  and  his  must  be  the  guiding 
mind.  Mr.  C.  J.  Harold  Cooper,  who  built  the 
house  at  Palace  Gate  which  serves  as  the  text  for 
this  homily  on  associated  work,  is  responsible  for 
the  association  of  craftsmen  who  built  it  with  him. 
Mr.  Cooper  is  not  ambitious  to  be  a  Tack-of-all- 
trades  ;  it  is  enough  for  him  if  he  is  master  of  his 
own.  It  is  his  business  to  build  houses  and  to 
find  others  whom  he  can  trust  to  help  him  turn  his 
houses  into  finished  homes.  Mr.  Cooper  says  he 
doubts  if  the  house  in  Palace  Gate  could  have 
been  done  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  endless 
patience  and  care  of  Mr.  Graham  S.  Nicholas,  the 
architect  who  was  working  with  him  all  the  time  ; 
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but  it  never  could  have  been  done  at  all,  as  it  has 
been  done,  but  for  the  endless  patience  and  care  of 
the  other  "  wise-hearted  "  men  in  whom  was  found 
"  wisdom  and  understanding  to  know  how  to  work 
all  manner  of  work  "  for  the  service  of  a  great 
house. 

For  years  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  working,  and 
learning  to  work,  in  closest  intimacy  with  others 
whose  heads  and  hands  have  always  been  ready  to 
help  him  by  working  together  for  the  common  end. 
One  of  his  oldest  friends  is  Mr.  Stirling  Lee  ;  he, 
with  Mr.  W.  S.  Frith,  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  and  Mr. 
A.  G.  Walker,  are  responsible  for  the  work  done  in 
stone,  wood,  and  plaster.  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson  was 
the  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  ;  Mr.  Selwyn  Image 
and  Mr.  Christopher  Whall,  in  association  with 
Mr.  Cooper,  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  glass  ; 
while  Mr.  John  Cooke  expressed  himself  in  fresco 
paint,  curtains,  and  cushions.  These,  with  Mr. 
Nicholas,  are  not  only  Mr.  Cooper's  fellow  workers, 
they  are  his  friends.  When  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  pulling  down  the  old  house  which 
stood  ill   Palace  Cate,  and  building  a  new  house  in 


its  place,  he  remained  true  to  his  principles,  and 
naturally  fell  back  immediately  upon  those  in 
whom  he  had  learned  to  put  his  trust. 

There  were  limitations  from  the  beginning.  The 
old  house  had  been  squeezed  in  amongst  others 
after  the  manner  of  London  houses,  and  part  of  it 
was  to  be  left  untouched,  so  that  much  of  the 
general  plan  was  incapable  of  fresh  arrangement. 
The  first  thing  the  architect  did  was  to  think  out 
the  general  scheme,  arrange  the  rooms,  and  take 
the  measurements  ;  but  when  these  preliminaries 
were  over,  the  work  of  all  began.  To  each  indi- 
vidual artist  was  delivered  his  own  problem  to 
work  out,  with  the  size  at  his  disposal,  the  shape, 
and  general  idea.  He  was  left  to  himself  to  do  his 
own  work,  to  bring  out  the  best  that  might  be  in 
him — stamped  with  his  own  individuality,  signed 
with  his  own  mark.  And  yet  he  was  not  left  to 
himself.  One  wearies  of  committees,  where  a 
number  of  stupid  people  who  are  not  really  in- 
terested think  it  their  duty  to  come  and  harass 
those  who  are,  and  certainly  there  is  not  always 
safety  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  ;  but  when 
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a  few  sympathetic  minds  are  working  together 
towards  a  common  end,  several  heads  are  hkely  to 
prove  themselves  better  than  one.  The  committee 
meetings  arranged  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  Palace 
Gate  House  were  really  for  the  most  part  delight- 
ful dinner  parties,  with  the  materials  for  the  conver- 
sation at  dinner  already  provided  ;  but  in  the  house 
itself,  as  it  was  growing,  those  whose  work  came 
specially  together  met  with  Mr.  Cooper  from  time 
to  time  for  consultation.  It  was  a  leading  principle 
with  all,  that  good  work  was  never  to  be  accepted 
from  any  one  while  it  seemed  possible  that  he  could 
give  better.  However  carefully  the  sketch  might 
have  been  thought  out  in  the  studio,  it  was  altered, 
perhaps  altered  over  and  over  again,  until  it  was 
finally  "  worried  right  "  and  at  last  approved.  And 
the  "  worrying  right  "  was  not  done  in  the  studio  : 
the  sketch  which  seemed  so  hopeful   had  to  stand 
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the  test  of  being  enlarged  to  its  full  size  in  situ  and 
judged  there.  This  was  considered  absolutely 
necessary  as  one  of  the  first  principles  of  art. 
Everything  had  to  be  made  specially  for  its  own 
particular  place,  and  nothing  was  found  as  we 
may  say,  "in  stock."  Just  as  in  the  early  days  a 
painter  never  thought  of  his  work  as  perched  upon 
an  easel,  or  hanging  on  a  nail  in  a  gallery,  but 
always  in  relation  to  the  space  in  church  or  hall 
for  which  it  was  designed,  so  here  each  artist's 
first  thought  was  of  the  spot  where  his  work  was 
eventually  to  be  placed. 

The   sculptors,   let   us    say,    are  busy  with  the 
staircase.     The    bits    of  ceiling  to    be  framed  in 
by  -  and  -  by   amongst    the  wood  have   first  of  all 
been  thought   out  in   clay.     When  the  clay,  after 
many  changes,  has  apparently  become  right,  it  is 
translated  into  plaster,  and  the  whole,  or  part  of  it, 
put    in    position    in    the 
house   itself  and  seen  in 
connection        with       the 
joinery.     Its  troubles  are 
not  over  until  at  last  the 
artist's  best  work  is  felt  to 
"  do."      The  house    may 
have  many  mistakes  in  it, 
but    there  is  no   mistake 
in   it  that   remains   unal- 
tered because  it  was  seen 
too  late — it  was  never  too 
late.     However  much  time 
had    been    spent,    if    the 
result  was  not  hailed  as  a 
success  it  went  back. 

^Vhat  is  the  result  of 
all  this  thought  and  judg- 
ment ?  I  suppose  the 
answer  must  be,  Harmony 
and  Simplicity.  It  is  in 
truth  a  plain  house,  where 
nothing  seems  to  jar  on 
hand  or  eye.  How  rarely 
can  so  much  be  said  of 
modern  houses !  Simple 
as  it  is  and  proudly  indif- 
ferent to  mere  ornamenta- 
tion, no  one  who  looks  at  it 
can  doul)t  its  individuality. 
( )ur  first  illustration 
gives  the  "  face "  of  the 
house,  noble,  dignified, 
serene,  if  one  may  say  so, 
like  the  countenance  of  a 
drcck  statue. 
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The  Portland  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  still 
rather  audaciously  white,  but  this  will  soon  be 
remedied  by  the  kindly  dirt  of  another  London 
winter.  If  the  eye  rests  for  a  moment  on  the 
great  blunt  iron  bars  that  face  the  street,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  house  is  protected  by  no  ordinary 
railing.  The  very  scraper  worked  in  iron  and 
brass,  "  not  too  bright  and  good  "  for  daily  use, 
proclaims  itself  at  once  as  having  been  designed 
on  the  spot  according  to  the  prevailing  law,  as  it 
carefully  follows  the  line  of  the  wall  and  steps. 

The  house  is  entered  by  a  vaulted  porch,  lighted 
by  a  copper  lantern,  which  by  night  shows  the 
great  unpanelled  oaken  door,  with  the  strong  bars 
running  across  it,  and  gleams  upon  the  delicate 
brazen  furniture  of  the  bell  and  the  letter-box  of 
grey  beaten  iron.  The  casual  passer-by  who  has 
eyes  to  see  owes  a  good  deal  to  Mr.  Nelson 
Dawson. 

Within,  a  small  panelled  vestibule  leads  into  the 
hall,  beyond  which  lies  the  dining-room.  If  1  were 
a  "  picturesque  "  writer  I  should  have  to  describe 
it  as  "  baronial,"  with  its  high  panelled  dado,  and 
canted  waggon  roof  panelled  and  supported  on 
arched  ribs,  hanging  over  the  plain  walls  of  Port- 


land stone  which  are  not  here  neatly  smoothed  oy 
the  too  careful  mason,  whose  one  dread  seems 
generally  to  be  that  his  work  should  be  taken  for 
what  it  really  is — a  plain  stone  wall.  But  it  is  not 
really  a  "  baronial  "  hall — only  a  very  stately,  com- 
fortable, modern,  Englishman's  dining-room. 

The  fixtures  form  the  only  decoration — the  great 
broad  sconces  that  hold  the  electric  lights,  and 
the  old  armour  massed  upon  the  walls,  and  the 
heraldry  in  low  relief  above  the  fire.  The  dining- 
room  is  in  fact  meant  to  be  a  room  for  dining. 
At  the  dinner  hour,  when  the  curtains  are  drawn 
across  the  bay,  with  the  lights  glowing  on  the  walls, 
and  the  plain  and  massive  table  is  covered  with  its 
white  cloth  and  good  things,  one  sees  it  is  a  place 
where  men  should  dine  at  the  close  of  day.  After 
dinner  I  should  like  best  to  turn  out  all  the  lights 
and  trust  to  the  uncertain  illumination  of  the  fire 
burning  behind  the  wonderfully-woven  wire  screen, 
and  making  play  with  the  shadows  in  the  beams  of 
the  overarching  roof.  Then  I  should  like  to  draw- 
up  one  of  the  great  pigskin-covered  chairs  to  the 
hearthstone,  and  complain  of  the  rule  which  does 
not  justify  an  interference  with  another's  fire 
until    acquaintance    has   been    ripening   for    seven 
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years.  A  stranger  cannot  look  upon  the  cunning 
andirons  here  without  itching  to  use  them  in  a 
way  men  have  whether  the  fire  wants  mending  or 
not. 

The  room  is  oblong  with  a  bay  window  shut 
off  from  it  at  night  by  embroidered  curtains  on  a 
grey-blue  ground  ;  they  show  a  pair  of  glorious 
eagles,  matched  in  deadly  fight  with  serpents  whose 
powerful  bodies  twist  about  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
Mr.  Cook,  in  designing  this  battle  royal,  falls 
into  no  error  of  mere  naturalism  ;  but  no  one  can 
look  at  his  curtains  without  seeing  that  he  has 
somewhere  watched  the  muscular  bodies  of  lithe 
snakes  moving  amongst  the  branches,  and  studied 
to  some  purpose  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  feathers 
of  great  birds. 

By  day  these  curtains  are  drawn,  and  with  the 
light  of  the  sun  the  room  is  seen  to  have  new 
interests.  Mr.  Whall,  who  "preaches  in  crai^ie 
brittle  glasse,"  has  made  it  what  John  Bunyan 
would  have  called  a  "significant  room."  Palace 
(late  House  is  in  Kensington,  and  Kensington  has 
many  s[)acious  memories  worth  recording.  The 
very  house  that  was  pulled  down,  to  be  built  up 
anew  by  Mr.  Coojicr,  was  the  home  of  John  Foster, 
and  here,  where  the  new  dining-room  stands,  was 
the  library  in  which  he  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Charles 
Dickens."  In  the  highest  shield  lo  the  left,  with 
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the  laurel  twisted  round  it,  their  names  are  written 
together,  with  those  of  Addison,  Cobbett,  and 
Thackeray — names  that  belong  to  Kensington,  and 
are  worthy  of  the  bit  of  bay  that  is  figured  beside 
them.  Opposite  stand  the  names  of  Leech,  Leighton, 
and  Millais,  in  a  laurelled  shield  which  shows  a 
painter's  palette.  In  the  centre  (for  the  window 
looks  in  this  direction)  stands  Kensington  Palace 
itself,  amongst  tall  trees — "A  palace  in  a  garden, 
meet  scene  for  youth  and  irmocence  and  beauty,"  * 
as  the  legend  runs  beneath  it,  and  on  each  side 
groups  of  tulips  and  iris — Dutch  flowers  of  a 
Dutch  house — give  lovely  spots  of  colour. 

A  "V.R."  and  a  crown,  with  the  date  1837, 
commemorate  the  Queen's  accession,  and  the 
"V. R.L"  with  the  Imperial  crown  commemorate 
the  long  reign  of  si.\ty  years,  while  the  "1897" 
serves  also  to  mark  the  date  of  the  new  house  in  a 
stately  manner.  In  the  lower  range  the  personal 
associations,  surroundings,  interests,  pleasures,  and 
duties  of  man  are  symbolised — the  things  which 
enter  into  his  daily  life,  the  things  of  heaven  and 
earth,  travel  and  citizenship. 

In  the  centre  come  the  four  h^lements  and  the 
things  that  thi'rein  are. 

On    the   left   a  globe  with  dim  continents  syni- 

*   Disraeli's  "Sybil." 
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bolises  Travel  ;  on  the  extreme  left  a  starry  sphere 
suggests  the  Science  of  the  Heavens. 

On  the  right  is  the  neighbouring  city,  with 
"  Paul's  high  dome "  and  ships  and  towers  and 
temples,  while  the  toil  of  the  city  is  kept  in  mind 
by  the  tall  chimneys,  from  which  smoke  rises  up 
into  the  sky.  To  the  extreme  right  is  a  very 
interesting  shield  packed  with  curious  meaning  to 
represent  the  Science  of  the  Earth.  Here  Mr. 
Whall  intends  to  show  Geology  as  it  can  be  sym- 
bolised (not  expressed)  in  such  a  material  as  glass. 
The  four  quarters  of  the  shield  are  devoted  to  the 
four  great  agencies  of  geological  formation. 

I.  Igneous  action  (the  Volcano). 

II.  Chemical  and  organic  action  (limestone  and 
coal). 

III.  Aqueous  action  by  deposit :  beneath  grow- 
ing grass,  glasses  are  shown  with  a  selection  of  strata 
meant  to  be  suggestive  of  alluvium,  chalk,  oolite, 
sandstone,  and  mica. 

IV.  Aqueous  action  by  erosion  (the  Glacier). 
There  are  two  other  windows  in  the  room  :   the 

first  near  the  door  is  designed   for  welcoming  the 
coming  and  speeding  the  parting  guest. 


The  second  window  is  the  window  of  the  hom^ 
itself:  a  studious  child,  with  a  lesson  book  sup- 
ported by  decorative  brown  birch  rods,  suggests 
work  and  discipline ;  while  opposite  stands  a 
happy  child,  on  a  carpet  of  living  green  grass 
amongst  dark  trees,  at  play  with  battledore  and 
shuttlecock.  Hospitality  is  symbolised  by  bread 
and  salt,  and  Rest  by  tired  birds  gone  to  roost,  and 
the  sun  sinking  into  the  sea. 

Since  there  could  be  no  view  from  the  windows 
of  this  room,  box-moulded  glass  in  quarry  work 
has  been  used  to  shut  out  the  dull  neighbour- 
hood of  London  brick,  and  on  this  ground  are  set 
these  feasts  of  colour  in  which  so  strong  an  appeal 
is  made  to  our  imagination. 

It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  how  it  is 
that  many  people,  not  otherwise  specially  energetic, 
start  running  when  they  find  themselves  confronted 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  phenomenon  is,  never- 
theless, often  witnessed.  The  stranger,  however,  will 
not  be  tempted  to  hurry  up  the  stairway  where  Mr. 
Stirling  Lee  and  Mr.  P'rith  together  have  thought 
out  the  modelling  of  the  plaster  ceiling  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  balustrade. 
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The  wood,  it  may  be  worth  remarking  in  these 
days  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  get,  and  so  rarely 
used  for  internal  decoration,  is  English  oak — 
"  builder  oake "  as  Spenser  would  say,  and  it 
remains  essentially  oak — not  smoothed  "  after  the 
similitude  of  a  palace  "  or  any  other  similitude — 
but  left  as  it  were  "  from  the  chop "  in  all  its 
naturalness  and  with  all  its  character  undisciplined 
and  untamed. 

Mr.  Cooper  and  his  friends  have  always  striven 
to  understand  and  humour  the  nature  of  their 
material,  and  to  work  inside  its  limitations.  To 
use  a  very  homely  but  expressive  illustration,  they 
have  never  tried  to  make  silk  purses  out  of  sows' 
ears.  If  they  wished  to  experiment  with  so  unpromis- 
ing a  material,  the  most  they  would  care  to  attempt 
would  be  to  see  if  they  could  make  them  into 
decent  pieces  of  leather.  Their  care  is  to  present 
the  true  character  of  the  material — that  is  good 
enough  for  them.  So  here  both  the  texture  of  the 
wood  and  the  texture  of  the  cut  are  left,  and 
the  result  would  open  the  eyes  of  those  carpenters 
who  have  learnt  so  conscientiously  to  do  grievous 
wrong  to  good  wood — with  their  pitiless  shaving 
and  the  iniquities  of  their  sand-paper.  The 
banisters  are  massively  carved  in  a  strapwork  pat- 
tern, and  the  soffits  aliuve,  modelled  in  low  relief 
in  a  similar  pattern,  are  framed  in,  to  their  great 
advantage,  by  the  delightful  exigencies  of  the  con- 
struction which  shows  all  the  way  to  the  top  of  the 
house. 

The  drawing-room  is  long  and  narrow,  termin- 
ated at  each  end  by  arches,  with  the  windows  out- 
side in  special  bays  of  their  own.  The  half 
transparent  bo.x-moulded  glass,  with  its  uncertain 
surface,  pleasantly  breaks  and  scatters  the  light, 
and  the  plain  glass  is  only  relieved  by  three 
shields,  an  experiment  in  those  colours  so  difficult 
to  bring  comfortably  together — blue,  green,  and 
red.  The  long  curved  ceiling  divided  by  trans- 
verse ribs  is  elaborately  modelled  in  low  relief, 
resting  on  a  frieze  of  plaster,  and  below  the  wootlen 
cornice  very  beautiful  water-colours  hang  against  a 
background  of  green  silk. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  woodwork — the 
pilasters  on  which  are  placed  the  stately  brackets 
for  the  electric  light,  the  dado  with  its  shaped 
panels,  and  the  jointed  doors  with  llieir  fiirnilure 
of  bronze  and  silver — is  carried  out  in  pear  wood,  a 
small  wood  most  difficult  to  get  aiul  [irobably 
never  used  lor  such  apur])osc  before. 

One  ot  the  fireplaces  is  hiiUKii  in  our  illiiitra- 
tions,  though  the  mess  in  whirh  it  is  built  ran 
just   lie  sren    behind   the  long  green   cintaiiis  with 
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their  embroidery  of  Kensington  tulips,  at  one  side 
of  the  room.  'I'he  fire  burns  beneath  a  canopy  of 
Irish  green  marble  and  red  verona,  with  yellow 
siena  in  the  panels. 

The  room  designed  for  a  museum  is  entered  by 
a  small  vaulted  vestibule  built  in  Bath  stone,  with  a 
beautiful  floor  of  Pavanazza  marble  inlaid  with  red 
and  yellow  verona.  Mr.  Stirling  Lee  has  here  two 
little  figures  of  Science  and  Literature  standing  out 
from  the  wall.  To  enter  the  museum  itself,  a 
curtain  of  Mr.  Cooke's  must  be  drawn  back,  which 
displays  a  splendid  ship  with  swelling  sail  and  gay 
with  many-coloured  shields,  looking  extraordinarily 
intelligent  with  its  eye  staring  at  the  prow  after  the 
picturesque  fashion  of  the  ancients.  The  most 
striking  feature  here  is  the  gallery,  with  Mr.  Nelson 
Dawson's  metal  work,  eight  feet  from  the  floor  and 
reached  by  a  circular  iron  staircase.  Below  the 
gallery  the  room  is  entirely  panelled  in  mahogany 
while  in  the  gallery  itself  the  walls  are  hung  with 
pieces  of  morocco  leather  stained  green  and  laced 
together  with  white  thongs.  The  room  is  well 
lighted  from  the  top  by  square  windows  of  the 
same  quarried  glass  which  has  been  so  effectively 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  house. 

More  armour  is  seen  on  the  plain  walls  of  Port- 
land stone,  in  the  passages,  and  on  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  fragrant  bedroom  above,  where  every- 
thing is  made  of  cedar.  The  walls  are  cedar,  with 
broad  panels  of  rush  matting  divided  by  modelled 
pilasters,  the  wardrobes  built  into  the  walls,  and 
the  furniture  carefully  designed  for  its  proper  place. 
Above  there  is  a  narrow  frieze  painted  with  a 
curious  design  in  poppies,  the  flowers  of  sleep ; 
the  brass  sconces,  with  their  extremely  simple 
ornament  of  plain  leaves,  hold  single  lights.  Green 
Bruges  tiles  in  the  fireplace,  which  .is  guarded  by  a 
bronze  kerb  fender,  give  a  strong  colour  to  the 
room  and  harmonise  well  with  the  soft  hue  of  the 
cedar. 

It  is  only  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  house  that  I  have  alluded  to  the  furniture, 
which  seems  to  be  so  truly  "at  home"  and  so 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings  as  we 
pass  from  room  to  room. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  a  way  of  ending  some  of  his 
"  Plain  Tales ''  with  an  enticing  allusion.  "  But 
that,"  he  is  accustomed  to  say,  "is  another  story." 
The  furniture  of  Palace  Gate  House  is  not  e-xactly 
another  story ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  same  story  of  the 
fuiiess  of  things  over  again,  but  it  is  a  story  worth 
telling,  and  I  ho[ie  to  ha\e  an  o]>p(>rliniity  of  doing 
so  in  another  article. 

Gkorge  Hario  Leonard. 
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Mr.  William  Thomson,  leaves  from  whose  sketch-book  are  here  re- 
produced, is   an   American   by  birth,   but   has  resided  for  some 
considerable  time  in  London.     Like  m(ist  of  his  countrymen 
who   devote    themselves    to    Art,    he   studied    in    Paris 
under  Bonnat  and  Julian,      lie  has  exhibited  both 
at    the    Royal    Academy  and    the    National 
Academy  of  Desi^'n,  New  York,  and  has 
contributed     drawini^s      to     se\-eral 
American   and    English   maga- 
zines.    The  acc()nipan\'inL;' 
sketches  were  made  in 
.Swit/erlantl    and 
tlie  Riviera 
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ECORATION  AND  FURNI- 
TURE FOR  THE  NEW 
PALACE,  DARMSTADT.  BY 
M.   H.   BAILLIE   SCOTT. 


In  considering  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
the  room  which  is  here  illustrated,  one  is  met  by  a 
difficulty  which  necessarily  confronts  the  artist  who 
is  the  showman  of  his  own  wares  and  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  speak  unreservedly  about 
them.  Modesty  forbids  he  should  point  out  their 
merits,  and  it  is  not  altogether  expedient  that  he 
should  enlarge  on  their  defects.  It  is  therefore 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  one  turns  to  consider 
the  designs  for  electric-light  fittings  designed  by 
Mr.  Ashbee,  and  made  under  his  supervision  at 
Essex  House.  Inasmuch  as  they  deal  with  prob- 
lems which  are  entirely  modern,  it  will  be  well  to 
note  with  what  an  open  mind  the  new  conditions 
have  been  studied.  In  the  solution  of  modern 
problems  it  is  too  often  the  custom  to  alter  and 
adapt  some  traditional  analogous  form  to  meet  the 
new  requirements,  and  so  the  gas  bracket  or 
chandelier  is  taken  as  a  model  for  an  electric-light 
fitting,  for  which  it  is  totally  unsuited.  An  electric 
light  may  be  hung  from  a  wire. 

That  is  the  new  and  unique  condition  on  which 
these  designs  are  based,  and  they  are  all  logical 
developments  of  that.  They  are  executed  in 
pierced  and  repousse  copper,  with  enamels  in  bluey- 
greens.  In  their  design  one  recognises  that  dainty 
refinement  which  belongs  to  all  Mr.  Ashbee's 
work,  and  in  their  workmanship  one  welcomes 
again  the  marks  of  the  hammer  and  the  punch  so 
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long  banished  from  the  products  of  the  modern 
workshop,  and,  above  all,  the  evidence  of  work  done 
under  human  conditions  and  in  the  true  artist 
spirit. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  safely  predicated  of  these 
fittings  as  well  as  of  the  various  articles  of  furniture 
illustrated  here,  that  they  have  afforded  a  keen 
pleasure  to  designer  and  workman,  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  not  a  litde  of  the  gratification 
felt  by  a  possessor  of  a  piece  of  such  craftsman- 
ship is  due  to  the  recognition  of  and  sympathy 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  workman  expressed  in  his 
work.  It  is  this  human 
quality,  this  unconscious 
record  of  hopes  and  fears, 
of  dreams  and  delights, 
which  is  so  seldom  seen  in 
these  days  of  mechanical 
commercialism.  The 
hireling  of  the  workshop 
cannot  produce  it.  He  is 
merely  a  cog  in  the  vast 
machine  which  grinds  out 
the  latest  thing  in  furni- 
ture as  per  catalogue,  and 
so  far  as  his  work  is  con- 
cerned can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  human  being  at 
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to  be  lived  in  cannot  be  quite  so  independent  of  his 
clients  as  the  designer  of  decoration  for  churches 
or  public  buildings.  From  the  first  he  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  particular  tastes  of  a  particular 
client,  and  the  owner  and  occupier  of  a  room  must 
needs  set  a  mark  of  individuality  on  its  final  effect 
in  a  thousand  subtle  ways. 

Although  in  many  cases  such  an  influence  is  a 
baneful  one,  in  the  room  we  are  now  considering 
it  is  a  distinct  artistic  gain.  The  cultivated  taste 
of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Grand  Duke  and 
Grand  Uuchess  of  Hesse  have  so  much  influenced 
the  final  result  of  the  decoration  of  the  room  that 
one  is  a  little  dubious  in  accepting  the  credit  which 
belongs  to  the  designer.  The  general  colour 
scheme  and  much  of  the  decoration,  as  well  as  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  furniture,  were 
all  suggested  by  their  Royal  Highnesses,  and  such 
alterations  of  the  original  scheme  as  were  required 
all  led  to  a  final  degree  of  success  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  obtained.  Passing  to  the 
consideration  of  the  decoration  of  the  room  itself, 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  two  photographs 
which  are  reproduced  here,  and  which  show  as  far 
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as  photographs  can  the  general  arrangement  of 
its  fitments  and  furnishing. 

AUovvance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the 
lack  of  suggestion  as  to  the  colour  scheme  which 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  ensemble  of 
the  room,  and  also  for  the  somewhat  spotty  effect 
in  some  parts  which  results  from  the  inevitable 
distortion  of  certain  tones.  For  a  suggestion  as 
to  the  general  scheme  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  the  drawing  of  the  piano  which  forms  the 
coloured  illustration  to  this  article,  and  which 
gives  as  it  were  the  keynote  of  the  general  colour 
scheme  of  the  whole  room. 

The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  covered  with 
panelling  enamelled  a  creamy  white,  delicately 
moulded,  and  slightly  enriched  with  carving. 
Above  this  a  broad  space  of  orange  wall-paper  is 
introduced.  This  paper  is  not  executed  in  tem- 
pera colours,  which  are  apt  to  be  rather  chalky 
and  lacking  in  tone,  but  presents  an  arrange- 
ment of  blurred  and  blotty  tints  possessing  a  fine 
water-  colour  quality.  Above  this  field  of  quiet 
and  glowing  colour  the  treatment  of  the  wall  is 
completed  with  a  narrow  band  of  Tynecastle 
tapestry,   where   on   a  gilded  ground  a  flight  of 
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birds  in  grey,  white,  and  orange  helps  to  carry 
out  the  harmony  of  colour. 

The  open  fireplace,  which  we  in  England  take 
so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent an  innovation  in  Germany,  where  rooms  are 
usually  heated  by  means  of  porcelain  stoves. 

Such  an  arrangement,  however  successfully  it 
may  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  as  far  as 
heating  the  room  is  concerned,  is  necessarily  to 
our  minds  somewhat  comfortless  in  appearance. 

The  treatment  of  the  fireplace  has  indeed 
come  to  be  considered  by  our  designers  as  the 
focus  for  the  scheme  of  the  room  which  it  domi- 
nates, and  to  omit  this  so  important  feature 
recalls  the  method  of  those  famous  actors  who 
left  Hamlet  out  of  the  play. 

The  fireplace  illustrated  here  consists  of  a  pro- 
jecting overmantel  decorated  with  vertical  panels 
of  Tynecastle  tapestry  in  green,  orange,  and  silver, 
the  vertical  lines  of  which  are  broken  by  the  central 
clock,  which  presents  a  broad  space  of  white  wood- 
work and  a  dial  rich  with  repoiissce  copper  and 
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enamels.  Under  the  shelter  of  this  projecting 
canopy  the  fireplace  is  surrounded  with  glazed 
tiles  where  green  merges  into  blue,  and  this 
broad  field  of  colour  makes  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  repoussee  copper  hood,  which  in  the  heat  of 
the  fire  borrows  some  of  the  prismatic  radiance 
of  the  rainbow.  The  grate  stands  free  on  the 
open  hearth  flanked  by  the  firedogs.  On  the 
red-brick  wall,  below  the  tiles,  the  fire-irons 
hang  in  a  row,  and  on  these,  as  on  the  copper 
kettle  and  other  furnishings,  the  light  glistens 
with  a  thousand  twinkling  rays,  while  the  whole 
fireside  is  suffused  with  the  tempered  radiance 
of  the  shaded  electric  light. 

Here,  again,  in  the  selection  of  the  various 
articles  which  adorn  the  mantel,  the  artist  has 
to  express  his  recognition  of  the  tasteful  way  in 
which  her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess 
has  arranged  everything  in  harmony  with  the 
general  scheme.  One  recognises  everywhere 
the  evidence  of  a  careful  and  exclusive  choice, 
and  the  individual  and  intrinsic  beauties  of 
each  ornament  are  not  so  apparent  as  the 
harmonious  relationship  which  exists  between 
them. 

( )ne  perceives  tliat  each  "  vase  and  fan  "  are 
members  of  an  ideal  society,  and,  to  follow  out 
an  obvious  analogy,  it  may  be  noted  that  this 
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social  idea  is  at  the  root  of  all  good  decorative 
work. 

And  so  when  the  artist  becomes,  as  it  were,  the 
creator  of  small  kingdoms  and  principalities  in 
form  and  colour,  it  is  merely  the  logical  outcome 
of  such  a  habit  of  thought  which  causes  him  to  try 
and  apply  to  human  society  the  same  principles  by 
which  his  tables  and  chairs  have  been  arranged. 

But  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  thought  would 
perhaps  lead  one  too   far   afield,    and  indeed,  in 
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discussing  the  laws  and  principles  which  govern 
matters  of  decoration,  one  is  beset  on  all  sides  by 
a  series  of  such  analogies,  and  to  the  writer  who 
wishes  to  keep  as  close  as  may  be  to  the  subject 
in  hand  without  undue  digression,  it  becomes  a 
great  difficulty  to  avoid  thus  being  led  into  a  wider 
field.  It  is  with  him  as  with  Mr.  Dick  and  his 
famous  memorial,  wherein  the  head  of  Charles  the 
First  would  ever  obtrude. 

One  realises  the  existence  of  certain  underlying 
great  truths  which  apply  to 
all  domains  of  thought  and 
action,  and  when  one 
stumbles  unawares  on  one 
of  these,  a  whole  perspec- 
tive of  applications  reveal 
themselves  as  in  a  light- 
ning-flash. It  is  this  which 
gives  a  divine  significance 
to  metaphors  and  allego- 
ries. They  fix  and  con- 
fine, as  it  were,  the  nebu- 
lous substance  of  the  truth, 
and  so  truth  embodied  in 
a  tale,  a  picture,  or  a  mere 
piece  of  furniture,  is  the 
more  readily  perceived  and 
understood. 

But  these  are  high  mat- 
ters for  the  mere  artist. 

In  conclusion  one  may 
proceed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  backgrounds 
with  reference,  in  particu- 
lar, to  the  use  of  white 
panelling,  and  the  special 
difficulties  and  advantages 
involved  in  its  use.  When 
the  background  is  low 
toned  the  forms  of  the 
furniture  and  ornaments 
melt  imperceptibly  into 
shade,  but  here  these 
darker  things  are  all  out- 
lined in  relief  against  the 
wall,  and  so  their  disposal 
requires  a  more  careful 
adjustment.  And  yet  these 
broad  spaces  of  white  give 
an  added  value  to  tone  and 
colour  in  these  darker 
things,  which  show  much 
in  tlie  same  way  as  some 
brilliantly  clad   figure  in  a 
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snowy  landscape.  One  recalls  that  winter  picture 
of  a  poet  too  little  known  : 

The  laurels  with  the  winter  strive, 
The  crocus  burnishes  alive 
Upon  the  snow-clad  earth. 

And  indeed  the  scheme  of  white,  orange,  and  green 
which  is  suggested  in  these  lines  is  precisely  that 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  room  under  con- 
sideration. 

M.  H.  Bah. I. IE  Scott. 
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It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
find  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  value  to  an 
artist  of  a  sound  training  in  practical  craftsman- 
ship than  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  Mr.  Gos- 
combe  John's  experiences.  The  advocates  of 
technical  schools  could  take  his  career  as  a  text 
upon  which  to  enlarge  most  persuasively  concern- 
ing the  advantages  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
working  details,  and  could  quote  his  progress 
from  small  beginnings  to  a  place  among  the  best 
of  our  younger  sculptors  by  way  of  pointing  a  very 
pretty  moral.  As  an  effective  illustration  of  the 
many  possibilities  of  development  there  are  in  a 
man  who  starts  his  artistic  life  with  a  solid  basis 
of  exact  information,  and  possesses  a  complete 
equipment  of  executive  capacity,  he  is  peculiarly 
interesting.  Early  associations  and  surroundings 
have  had  a  very  definite  effect  in  determining  the 
character  of  his  aesthetic  beliefs,  and  early  oppor- 
tunities for  practising  his  craft  have  matured  his 
methods  and  given  him  a  facility  in  production 
which  is  quite  uncommon.  He  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  profit  by  his  opportunities,  but  he  has 
also  had  the  discretion  to  select  from  the  chances 
that  have  come  to  him  those  which  would  lead 
him  step  by  step  towards  the  realisation  of  his 
ideals. 

He  comes  of  a  family  of  craftsmen,  and  owes 
not  a  little  to  the  fact  that  even  in  his  childhood 
he  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  technical 
effort,  and  had  to  take  his  part  in  the  work  which 
was  being  carried  on  at  home.  The  phases  of  art 
with  which  from  the  first  he  was  brought  in  con- 
tact were  not  abstractions  to  be  dreamed  over  at 
leisure,  but  clearly  stated  matters  of  performance 
in  which  skill  of  hand  was  of  higher  value  than  in- 
ventive   imagination.     The  valualilr   K-sson    that 


what  he  was  doing  had  to  be  done  well,  and  that  the 
thorough  executive  faciUty  of  the  capable  workman 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  was  impressed  upon 
him  even  before  his  mind  was  developed  enough 
to  be  interested  in  varieties  of  expression.  He 
gained  in  this  way  what  so  few  artists  are  fortunate 
enough  to  receive — a  complete  acquaintance  with 
the  mechanism  of  art — and  established  a  standard 
of  execution,  before  the  wider  fancies  and  deeper 
speculations  of  the  more  mature  intelligence  came 
to  complicate  his  view  and  to  urge  him  to  attempt 
those  flights  of  fancy  which  need  in  realisation  an 
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unhesitating  grasp  of  technical  methods.  When 
the  time  arrived  for  mental  expansion  he  had  at 
his  fingers'  ends  the  devices  by  which  his  thoughts 
could  be  made  credible  ;  he  knew  not  only  what  he 
wanted  to  do  but  how  he  had  to  do  it,  and  there 
was  in  his  case  no  need  for  that  painful  struggle 
between  mind  and  hand  which  so  often  makes  in- 
effectual the  happiest  intentions  of  an  artist  who 
launches  out  upon  the  troubled  sea  of  production 
imperfectly  prepared  to  grapple  with  the  material 
ditificulties  that  lie  in  wait  for  him  in  every  direction. 
The  father  of  Mr.   Goscombe  John  was  a  wood- 
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carver  living  at   Cardiff,  where  for  a  large  part  of 
his  life  he  was  engaged  upon  the  decorative  wood- 
work which  was  being  lavishly  used  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Cardiff  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bute.     This  restoration  was  planned  by  that  curi- 
ously original  master  of  Gothic  architecture,  William 
Burges,   and   the  designs  which   he  provided  de- 
manded from  the  craftsmen  employed  to  give  them 
form  a  high  degree  of  practical  efficiency.     As  an 
assistant  to  his  father  the  young  artist   had  many 
chances  of  acquiring  experience  that  has    been  of 
infinite  value  to  him  since  in  his  profession.     He 
quickly  became  proficient  as  a  carver  both  in 
wood  and  stone,  and  skilful  in  his  treatment 
of  architectural   details ;  he  fell   under  influ- 
ences that  shaped  his  mind  and  showed  him 
the    wider  possibilities  of  his  work ;  and  he 
made    friends   whose    interest    has   been    of 
benefit   to    him    in    the    building    up    of  the 
reputation  he  now  enjoys. 

To  his  contact  with  William  Burges  is, 
indeed,  due  a  very  perceptible  tendency  in 
his  present-day  production.  He  is  emphati- 
cally a  lover  of  the  Gothic  spirit,  and  aims  at 
expressing  it  in  his  work.  The  severity  and 
dignity  of  the  style  appeal  to  him  most 
strongly,  and,  despite  his  occasional  digres- 
sions into  the  methods  of  other  schools,  he 
seems  most  at  home  when  he  can  occupy 
himself  with  the  particular  characteristics  that 
assort  best  with  his  sympathies.  He  contends 
that  to  the  dweller  in  Northern  Europe  Gothic 
ruggedness  has  a  truer  meaning  tlian  the 
sensuousness  of  the  Italian  School  or  the 
sublime  realism  of  the  (Greeks.  But  in  this 
logical  conviction  he  has  certainly  been  con- 
firmed by  circumstances  which  determined  the 
more  or  less  unconscious  bent  of  his  mind, 
and  converted  a  kind  of  general  belief,  spring- 
ing from  early  associations,  into  the  clear 
preference  which  governs  him  now.  The 
seeds  of  this  preference  were  sown  in  his 
childhood,  when  as  a  choir  boy  in  Llandaff 
Cathedral  he  was  surrounded  daily  with  object 
lessons  very  well  calculated  to  bring  home  to 
him  the  exquisite  charm  of  Gothic  art  in  its 
purest  form  ;  and  as  he  grew  up  he  yielded 
the  more  readily  to  the  persuasive  influence  of 
the  one  master  who  could  rival  the  great  archi- 
tects of  the  past  in  artistic  adaptaliility  and 
inN'cntivcness. 

In  quite  another  way  this  acquaintanceship 
had  indirectly  some  consequences  of  much 
importance  to  him,  for  it  led  to  that  move  from 
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Cardiff  to  London  by  which  the  development  of  his 
power  as  a  sculptor  was  made  practicable.  He  had 
met,  while  he  was  engaged  at  Cardiff  Castle,  the  head 
of  an  architectural  carving  firm  to  which  Burges  was 
accustomed  to  entrust  the  execution  of  such  de- 
tails of  his  designs  as  need  not  necessarily  be  carried 
out  on  the  spot,  and  from  this  employer  of  artistic 
labour  he  had  received  a  promise  of  work  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  seek  wider  opportunities  than 
were  open  to  him  in  his  native  place.  He  was  able 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1882,  when  he  felt  justified  in  tempting 
fortune  in  London,  and  was  at  once  engaged  as  one 
of  the  staff  of  carvers  in  the  workshops  of  this  firm. 
But  although  he  was  in  this  way  established  in  a 
position  that  brought  him  in  the  wherewithal  to 
e.xist,  he  had  aspirations  beyond  supplying  the 
mere  needs  of  the  moment,  and  set  himself  to 
strive  with  all  his  energies  to  prove  that  he  had 
qualifications  for  the  higher  walks  of  art.  Day  by 
day  he  laboured  in  the  workshop  ;  but  each  night 
saw  him  diligent  in  study  at  the  Lambeth  School 
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of  the  City  Guilds,  where 
he  had  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  supervision 
and  tuition  from  M. 
Dalou,  who  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  founded, 
during  the  few  years  of 
his  residence  in  this 
country,  that  younger 
school  of  British  sculp- 
ture which  is  to-day  giving 
such  remarkable  proofs  of 
vitality. 

After  this  course  of 
practice  under  M.  Dalou, 
and  Mr.  Frith,  the  master 
of  the  modelling  class  at 
Lambeth,  Mr.  Gosconibe 
John  passed  into  the 
Academy  Schools,  but 
for  some  years  after  his 
admission  he  followed  the 
same  routine  of  daily  work 
as  a  carver  and  nightly 
attendance  at  the  Academy 
modelling  class.  In  1888, 
however,  he  made  a  useful 
addition  to  his  experi- 
ences, for  he  spent  a  holi- 
day in  Italy,  going,  with 
some  fellow-students,  as  a 
passenger  in  a  collier 
bound  for  Naples.  Early  in  the  following  year  he 
undertook  another  e.xcursion  abroad,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Lord  Leighton  he  arranged  his  journey 
so  as  to  give  himself  as  ample  a  chance  as  possible 
of  seeing  people  of  different  types,  and  ancient 
art  examples  of  the  finest  kind.  Under  this  inspi- 
ration he  began  in  Greece,  visiting  Athens  and 
Olympia,  and  then  passing  through  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna  to  Cairo,  and  back  home  by  way  of 
Athens  again,  and  Italy.  To  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  this  trip,  and  to  the  facility  it  afforded  him 
for  the  comparison  of  the  noble  works  of  the  classic 
sculptors  which  are  preserved  in  towns  to  which  he 
went,  was  doubtless  due  a  measure  of  the  inspira- 
tion that  distinguished  the  group  with  which  in  the 
same  year  he  took  the  gold  medal  and  travelling 
scholarship  offered  by  the  Academy  for  competitors 
among  students  in  sculpture. 

This  award  made  necessary  another  period  of 
foreign  travel,  and  on  this  occasion  he  sought  the 
advice  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  as  to  the  places 
he  might  most  profitably  see.     The  route  that  was 
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given  him  was  well  calculated  to  increase  his  know- 
ledge of  varieties  of  architectural  style  and  con- 
trasting characteristics  of  ornament.     It  introduced 
him  to  the  quaint  Romanesque  towns  in  the  South 
of  France,   Carcassonne,  Aries,   Le   Puy,  Nismes, 
and  Avignon  ;  it  led  him  across  the  Mediterranean 
to  Tunis,  and  back  again  to  Palermo,  Syracuse, 
Girgenti,     and    Taormina ;    it    included    a    tour 
through   Algiers  to   Biskra,  and    brought  him  by 
Oran  and  Tangiers  to  Spain,  where  he  studied  those 
delightful  juxtapositions  of  Moorish  and  Gothic 
architecture  which  are  provided  in  Malaga,  Seville, 
Cordova,    Granada,    Toledo,    Burgos,    Avila,  and 
other  towns  of  the  same  type  ;  and  it  finally  landed 
him   in    Paris   by  way    of  Poitiers,    Tours,    and 
Chartres.     He  spent  three  months  in  these  com- 
plicated journeyings,  collecting  endless  impres- 
sions  of  unfamiliar  phases  of  art,  and  making 
notes  and  rapid  sketches  of  many  things  that 
seemed  to  him  worthy  of  record.     After  this  he 
paused  for  a  year  in  Paris,  where  he  set  to  work 
in  a  studio  of  his  own,  not  attaching  himself  to 
any  particular  master,  but  gleaning  information 
wherever  he  saw  a  chance  of  adding  to  his  store. 
Among  other  studios  that  were  open  to  him  was 
that  of  M.  Rodin,  to  whom  he  had  been  given  an 
introduction,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  some- 
thing more  than  an  acquaintance  with  this  most 
remarkable  of  French  sculptors. 

During  this  period  he  produced  his  first  large 
statue  —  Morpheus  —  which  appeared  at  the 
Academy  in  1891  ;  and  he  has  since  been  repre- 
sented there  annually  by  work  of  importance.  In 
1892  he  contributed  a  bronze  Study  of  a  Head ; 
in  the  following  year  another  statue,  a  large  nude 
figure  of  A  Girl  Binding  her  Hair ;  three  things 
in  1894,  the  Morpheus  in  bronze,  a  portrait  bust, 
and  the  model  for  his  statue  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, which,  cast  in  block  tin,  stands  now  as  the 
centre  to  a  fountain  in  the  garden  of  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Regent's  Park  ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
years  he  has  sent  an  array  of  productions,  among 
which  the  most  notable  are  the  statue  of  A  Boy 
at  Flay,  bought  by  the  trustees  of  the  Chantrey 
Fund  in  1896  ;  a  decorative  relief,  The  Glamour 
of  the  Rose;  the  marble  bust  olMrs.  Herbert  Cory; 
and  the  curiously  fanciful  figure,  The  Elf,  which 
was  prominent  at  Burlington  House  last  spring. 
Of  all  classes  of  his  work  it  is  possible  to  speak 
in  the  highest  terms,  for  he  is  not  only  an  artist 
of  rare  imaginative  power,  but  he  is  an  executant 
of  especial  skill,  and  this  combination  of  ability 
is  as  evident  in  his  practical  productions  as  it  is 
in   his   more   abstract  efforts.      It    (xrtainly   dis- 


tinguishes such  works  as  his  memorial  Grief,  and 
the  dainty  monument  erected  to  commemorate  a 
group  of  village  worthies,  a  delicate  piece  of  fancy 
in  which  a  little  country  maiden  is  used  to  typify 
the  simplicity  of  the  rural  existence. 

His  election  as  an  Associate  of  the  Academy  is 
sufficiently  recent  to  be  a  matter  for  congratulation. 
It  is  an  appropriate  recognition  of  the  part  that 
the  young  artist  has  already  played  successfully 
in  the  world  of  art,  and  it  is  a  marked  expression 
of  the  confidence  which  those  who  know  him 
best  have  in  his  future  progress.  He  graduated 
from  the  Academy,  he  has  steadily  added  by  his 
contributions  to  the  value  and  interest  of  its  ex- 
hibitions, and  from   one  of  its  show  pupils  he  has 
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developed  into  a  member  who  is  heartily  welcomed 
within  its  ranks.  The  sequence  of  events  is 
natural  enough,  but  the  brevity  of  his  term  of  wait- 
ing outside  is  sufficiently  unusual  to  be  worthy  of 
special  note.  For  a  man  to  gain  the  gold  medal 
and  to  be  chosen  to  the  Associateship  within  a 
period  of  less  than  ten  years  is  something  more 
than  a  piece  of  rare  good  luck  ;  it  is  an  avowal  of  a 
very  strong  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Academy 
concerning  his  powers,  and  it  is  a  fact  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  But 
every  one  who  has  studied  Mr.  Goscombe  John's 
work  will  feel  that  there  has  been  no  undue  haste, 
and  that  the  selection  is  entirely  appropriate. 

A  FEW  WORDS  TO  FELLOW 
ART-WORKERS  UPON  THE 
PROPOSED  ARTISTIC  COPY- 
RIGHT BILL.  BY  W.  REY- 
NOLDS-STEPHENS. 

As  long  ago  as  1875  ''i'-'  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  artistic  copyright  laws  was  generally 
acknowledged,  and  a  Royal  Commission  was  then 
appointed  to  go  into  all  copyright  matters.  It 
was  in  1878  that  those  gentlemen  issued  their 
Report,  but  no  practical  result  has  followed. 

Some  three  years  ago  a  body  of  artists  in 
London,  feeling  that  something  should  be  done  re 
artistic  rights,  appointed  a  committee  representing 
painting,  drawing  (architectural  and  design),  sculp- 
ture, and  engraving,  to  investigate  the  artist's 
position,  and  suggest  remedies  for  some  of  the 
many  defects.  That  our  committee  arrived  at 
their  conclusions,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  new 
Bill,  in  no  hasty  or  ill-considered  manner,  you  will 
understand  when  I  tell  you  that  we  devoted  some 
seventy  meetings  of  four  hours  each  to  the  matter, 
during  which  every  artistic  point  we  could  think 
of  was  discussed  and  re-discussed,  with  the  assist- 
ance throughout  of  a  most  painstaking  lawyer,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Voysey  ;  the  results  of  our  labours  being 
drafted  into  Bill  form  by  and  under  the  advice  of 
Mr.  T.  E.  Scrutton,  whose  high  reputation  as  a 
leading  authority  on  copyright  law  gives  us  a 
feeling  of  confidence  on  that  score. 

As  far  as  possible  we  have  adopted  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1878  except 
where  we  felt  them  to  be  seriously  opposed  to  artists' 
interests  ;  tlie  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  then,  alone  makes  differences.  I'urther, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  consider  the  matter  from 
the  public  standpoint,  and  to  see  that  no  important 
rights  are  intc^rfrrt.'d  witii. 


I  find  it  very  difficult  without  unduly  lengthening 
this  article  to  foresee  and  reply  to  each  point  any 
art-worker  might  ask  information  upon  with  regard 
to  his  own  particular  case.  Alas  !  I  find  that  few 
artists  know  anything  at  all  correctly  of  their  copy- 
rights. It  has  long  been  a  pet  idea  of  mine  tliat  the 
instillation  of  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
rights  attaching  to  his  works  should  be  a  part  of 
every  art-student's  training,  and  I  trust  when  the 
amended  state  of  affairs  is  an  accomplished  fact  that 
the  Royal  Academy  and  other  great  art  schools  of 
the  country  will  take  the  matter  up,  have  it  reduced 
to  the  simplest  form  of  a  digest,  and  issued  to  every 
student,  who  should  be  required  to  know  it ;  thus 
each  would  have  an  additional  weapon  with  which 
to  enter  the  great  struggle  of  life. 

Now,  of  course,  in  legal  matters  it  is  impossible 
fjr  an  artist  to  state  that  such  and  such  is  the 
law ;  one  has  to  allow  for  what  one  judge  or 
another  may  deem  to  be  its  true  interpretation ;  I  can 
but  endeavour  to  place  before  you  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  true  outline  of  the  Acts  under  which  we  artists 
obtain  such  rights  as  we  now  enjoy,  and  then  to 
show  you  in  what  manner  the  new  Artists'  Copy- 
right Bill  proposes  to  amend  our  chief  grievances. 
The  laws  now  in  force  : 

The  oldest  of  these,  known  as  the  Engraving 
Acts,  are  three  in  number,  dated  1734,  1761,  1774. 
They  may  be  claimed  to  accord  protection  to  all 
prints  produced  by  engraving  and  by  all  processes 
allied  to  engraving.  By  these  three  bills  all  such 
works  obtain  protection  for  twenty-eight  years ; 
but  it  is  compulsory  to  sign  and  date  them  in 
order  to  establish  the  commencement  of  the  term. 
In  the  case  of  a  commission  given  for  the  execu- 
tion of  any  such  work,  the  copyright  thereof  passes 
to  the  giver  of  commission. 

Transfers  of  copyright  and  of  licenses  have  to 
be  in  writing,  signed  in  presence  of  two  or  more 
witnesses.  I  had  better  at  once  and  for  all  explain 
the  words  "transfer  of  copyright  and  licenses." 

If  an  artist  sells  or  assigns  his  copyright  in  a 
work,  all  his  rights  over  reproductions  and  copies 
of  it  whatsoever  cease  ;  but  he  can,  instead  of  so 
doing,  sell  or  grant  a  license  to  use  his  copyright, 
specifying  therein  any  agreed  conditions  as  to  what 
it  shall  be  limited  to  ;  meanwhile  he  retains  control 
of  his  copyright:  thus  "a  license''  is  only  part  of 
"  a  copyright.' 

Engravings  which  are  reproduciinns  of  pictures, 
drawings,  &c.,  protected  by  the  1862  Act  (ex- 
l)lained  later)  come  under  the  operation  of  that 
law,  being  pendent  upon  the  copyright  of  the 
originals  from  which  they  are  made. 
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Next  in  sequence  conies  the  Sculptinx*  Act  of 
1814.  This  is  without' doubt  the  best  of  all  existing 
art  laws  :  the  favourable  nature  of  its  framing  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  a  sculptor,  viz., 
Chantrey,  that  benefactor  to  his  fellow-artists.  By 
it  a  sculptor  obtains  copyright  for  fourteen  years  in 
each  work,  and  if  at  the  end  of  this  term  he  is  still 
alive,  the  copyright  is  made  by  this  Act  to  remain 
to  him  for  a  further  fourteen  years. 

Signing  and  dating  work  is  compulsory. 
Transfers  of  copyright   have  to  be   in  writing, 
signed,  with  two  or  more  witnesses. 

The  weak  point  is  that  sculpture  appears  not  to 
be  protected  against  copies  on  the  flat,  i.e.,  by 
painting,  drawing,  engraving,  and  photography. 

In  1862  painting,  drawing,  and  photography 
were  accorded  copyright  protection. 

This  Act  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  exist- 
ing fine  art  laws,  and  it  alone  amply  justifies  a 
vigorous  appeal  from  artists  for  an  amended  artistic 
copyright  law. 

By  this  Act,  the  author  of  every  original  painting, 
drawing,  and  photograph  is  apparently  intended  to 
enjoy  copyright  for  life  and  seven  years  in  his 
works. 

Signing  and  dating  works  is  not  necessary,  hut 
registration  at  Stationers'  Hall  is  compulsory  :  not 
only  the  registration  of  transfers  of  copyright,  but 
registration  of  ownership  by  the  author  himself 

Transfers  have  to  be  in  writing.  \\'ith  works  on 
commission,  the  copyright  is  the  property  of  the 
giver  of  commission. 

The  great  grievance  is  the  badly  worded  main 
clause,  whereby  the  safety  of  the  copyright  is  all 
made  dependent  upon  a  specific  document  Ijcing 
created  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  first  sale  of 
the  work  itself. 

Please  remember  that  in  a  work  of  fine  art  (and 
this  is  where  our  work  differs  so  much  from  the 
literary  man's)  there  are  two  distinct  properties : 
I.  The  work  itself  as  such  ;  2.  The  copyright, 
or  the  source  for  endless  and  various  reproduc- 
tions. Now  this  Act,  professing  to  deal  only  with 
the  second  property — copyright — illogically  makes 
the  very  existence  of  that  copyright  pendent  upon 
a  dealing  with  the  first  property — the  work  itself 

Although  this  Act  applies  equally  to  drawings  and 
photographs,  let  me  take  a  picture  as  an  example 
of  its  application.  If,  when  selling  a  picture,  the 
author  intends  to  include  the  copyright  in  the 
transaction,  he,  the  author,  must,  at  or  before  the 
sale,  sign  and  give  to  the  purchaser  a  document 
stating  that  copyright  passes  to  the  buyer.  If,  how- 
ever, the  author  at  the  first  sale  of  the  picture  wishes 


to  reserve  copyright,  it  is  useless  to  write  any  such 
reservation  himself;  he  must  obtain  the  buyer's 
signature  to  a  document  reserving  copyright  to  the 
author.  Where  no  such  specifically  signed  docu- 
ment is  made,  one  way  or  the  other,  at  or  before 
the  sale,  copyright  lapses, — is  lost  !  It  is  a  terrible 
state  of  affairs,  for  by  it  I  am  sure  I  can  truly  say 
that  very  few  existing  pictures  have  any  copyright 
remaining.  This  is  unsatisfactory  both  for  author 
and  purchaser. 

By  this  Act  the  architect  and  designer  get  pro- 
tection to  their  drawings  as  such. 

The  last  and  only  other  law  affecting  any  class 
of  art-workers  is  "The  Patents,  Designs,  and 
Trade  Marks  Act  "  of  1883. 

When  designs  become  applied  to  articles  of 
manufacture,  then  the  interests  of  others  besides 
the  artist  arise.  Such  things  are  not  made  and 
sold  primarily  as  works  of  art ;  utility  is  the  first 
consideration,  beauty  a  minor  one ;  consequently 
they  come  under  another  class  of  law,  and  the  pro- 
tection accorded  is  less,  being  for  five  years  from 
the  date  of  registration ;  such  registration  under 
various  classes  is  necessary. 

This  last  Act  we  make  no  proposal  of  changing. 
I  have  not  spoken  of  International  Copyright, 
as  our  Bill  does  not  propose  to  deal  with  it. 

That  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  existing  artistic  laws. 

Now  for  our  proposed  Bill  whereby  all  fine  art 

laws   will    be  consolidated  and   all   existing    Acts 

repealed   (excepting  "The   Patents,   Designs,  and 

Trades  Marks  Act,"  1SS3). 

I  will  first  put  down  the  main  principles  of  our 
liill,  and  then  I  will  ])roceed  to  offer  explanation 
upon  each  in  turn. 

1.  That  copyright  in  an  original  work  of  fine 
art  is  to  date  from  the  commencement  of  the 
execution  thereof,  and  shall  last  for  the  life  of  the 
author  and  thirty  years  after  his  death. 

("Original  work  of  fine  art"  is  defined  to  mean 
"a  work  of  fine  art  made  by  a  person  from  or 
according  to  his  own  original  design.") 

2.  That  copyright  in  a  work  of  fine  art  made 
from  the  design  of  another,  in  a  cast,  from  nature, 
and  in  a  photograph,  shall  date  from  registration 
and  last  for  thirty  years. 

3.  That  copyright  in  works  of  'im<;  art  sliall 
belong  to  the  author  until  expressly  assigned. 

4.  That  registration  of  copyright  and  of  all  deal- 
ings therewith  shall  be  compulsory,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  author  of  an  original  work  of  fine  art. 

5.  That  all  original  works  of  fine  art  are,  irre- 
spective of  class,  dealt  with  upon  the  same  basis. 

Re  principle   i  :  (a)  Life  and  thirty  years  is  the 
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term  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1878 
as  suitable  and  fair,  being  that  accorded  to  literary 
works,  It  should  prove  a  benefit  to  widows  and 
children  of  artists  whose  works  during  their  life 
are  not  valued  for  reproductions,  but  afterwards 
may  become  so.  (V)  Artistic  works  are  not  now 
protected  against  infringement  until  they  are  com- 
pleted (except  by  common  law).  We  have  estab- 
lished protection  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  execution.  This  may  not  be  necessary  with 
literary  works,  but  with  ours  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent :  what  pirate  could  in,  say,  five  minutes, 
make  any  really  serious  crib  from  the  main  plot  of 
an  unfinished  manuscript  of  a  book  ? — at  most  some 
details  could  be  absorbed  ;  yet  we  know  well  that 
during  two  minutes'  inspection  by  a  skilled  pirate 
of  an  unfinished  picture  the  whole  main  intention 
of  the  artist  can  be  taken  in  for  imitation. 

Re  2.  Thirty  years  is  suggested  by  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  we  consider  it  ample  for  business 
purposes.  "  Works  from  designs  of  another  hav- 
ing thirty  years."  I  find  my  artist  friends  do  not 
understand  how  small  a  class  comes  under  this 
heading.  It  is  only  in  cases  such  as  where  an 
engraving  is  made  from  an  old  master,  or  from  a 
work  in  which  no  British  copyright  exists,  that  it 
applies.  When  the  engraving  is  from  the  original 
work  of  another  artist  alive,  or  not  thirty  years 
dead,  that  engraving  would  be  made  and  published 
only  by  the  exercise  of  the  copyright  of  the  original 
work,  and  its  duration  could  run,  as  might  be 
agreed,  up  to  the  life  and  thirty  years  of  the  author 
of  the  original. 

Re  3.  Upon  this  question  we  differ  entirely  from 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  who,  although  acknow- 
ledging that  arlists  unanimously  felt  that  the  copy- 
right in  their  works,  until  expressly  assigned,  should 
belong  to  them ;  yet  those  gentlemen,  owing  to 
difficulties  re  portraits  and  because  they  could  see 
no  solution  of  this  question,  recommended  (I  see 
they  were  not  unanimous  about  it,  only  a  majority 
thought  so)  that  copyright  should  in  all  cases  pass 
to  the  buyer  of  work  where  no  document  to  the 
contrary  is  made.  They  evidently  felt  that  it  might 
be  fair  to  let  copyright  in  general  works  of  art 
remain  with  the  author,  but  they  would  not  allow 
it  in  the  case  of  portraits,  and  to  separate  the  two 
cases  they  considered  impossible  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  deciding  where  portraiture  ends. 
They  argued — if  of  persons,  then  why  not  include 
also  an  animal,  or  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  house  or  a 
room,  and  so  on  ?  And  therefore  we  artists  were 
always  to  .suffer  loss  of  cojjyright  !  We  frankly 
acknowledge  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  protected 
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against  reproductions  being  made  of  a  portrait  of, 
say,  his  wife  or  daughter,  without  his  permission  : 
that  is  a  natural  objection.  But  with  a  portrait  of 
his  dog  there  can  be  no  such  legitimate  objection  ; 
if  he  does  not  pay  for  the  copyright,  why  should 
the  artist  not  be  able  to  use  it  ? 

Now,  we  claim  to  have  solved  the  difficulty  fairly 
by  defining  a  portrait.  "Any  work  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  portrait  whose,  principal  object  is  the 
representation  in  any  form  of  art  of  any  person." 
And  then  (although  keeping  to  our  principle  that 
the  author  retains  copyright)  our  Bill  provides : 
"  In  case  any  work  the  subject  of  copyright  under 
this  Act  shall  be  a  portrait  made  on  the  request  of 
any  person  for  valuable  consideration,  though  the 
copyright  remain  in  the  author  or  his  assigns,  no 
person,  whether  the  author  or  his  assigns  or  not, 
shall  be  entitled  to  make  a  copy  of  such  work,  or 
to  sell,  distribute,  let  for  hire,  or  exhibit  such  work 
or  any  copy  thereof  without  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  owner  of  such  portrait  for  the  time  being." 

If  the  Royal  Commissioners'  suggestion  became 
law,  /.('.,  that  copyright  should  always  pass  to  the 
buyer  of  a  work,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  sculptors, 
depriving  them  of  an  old-standing  right  and  one  which 
is  even  more  important  to  them  than  to  a  painter. 
For  whereas  a  picture  cannot  be  multiplied  by  any 
copies  so  exactly  in  facsimile  (except  by  the  artist 
himself)  as  to  be  passed  off  to  an  expert  as 
original,  yet  sculpture  in  metal,  bas-reliefs  especially, 
could  be  so  closely  copied  by  casting,  and  in  un- 
limited numbers,  that  even  the  sculptor  himself 
might  have  difficulty  in  identifying  the  original. 

4.  Re  Registration.  This  is  a  question  on  which 
there  are  arguments  for  and  against ;  but  we 
decided  in  favour  of  it,  believing  it  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  both  author  and  public  that 
there  should  be  some  established  record  of  all 
dealing  with  copyrights.  One  exception  only  has 
■been  made  in  the  Bill  to  this — viz.,  the  person 
who  gives  a  commission  for  a  work  to  be  executed, 
such  as  a  drawing  for  an  illustration  (with  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  employed  that  it  is  for 
publication  in  some  definite  form),  then  in  such  a 
case  the  employer  is  to  have  the  sole  license  to 
reproduce  that  work  in  the  understood  form  only, 
without  having  to  register  such  transfer  of  license. 
This  is  provided  to  facilitate  such  transactions  as 
between  publishers  of  daily  illustrated  papers  and 
artist.s,  where  time  is  a  great  consideration  and  the 
labour  of  registering  each  drawing  would  be  con- 
siderable. 

5.  Not  only  are  the  original  works  themselves 
[JUt  uiion  the  same  basis,  but  with   two  exceptions 
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the  reproduction  of  all  classes  will  be  treated 
equally;  the  two  exceptions  being  (i)  reproductions 
of  designs  (as  explained)  when  applied  to  articles 
of  manufacture;  (2)  buildings  made  from  the 
designs  of  architects.  It  was  felt  that  these  could 
not  practically  be  protected ;  this  was  the  opinion 
of  architects  themselves,  and  was  also  the  view  of 
the  Royal  Commission.  Of  course  their  drawings 
or  even  model  designs  would  be  protected  against 
infringement  as  such. 

Amongst  the  various  other  points  we  have  duly 
considered  and  provided  for  are  the  following. 
It  would  no  longer  be  possible  as  is  now  the  case 
(see  the  judgments  given  in  the  noted  Hanfstaengl 
V.  The  Empire  Palace  Co.,  re  "  Living  Pictures  ") 
to  copy  a  copyright  work  as  a  "  living  picture  ;  " 
neither  would  copies  of  pieces  of  sculpture  on  the 
flat — as  by  drawings,  photos,  &c. — be  allowed  ; 
our  argument  being  that  if  there  is  any  commercial 
value  in  the  reproduction  of  an  artist's  work  in  any 
form,  he  himself  should  be  entitled  to  reap  some 
benefit  from  it. 

This  Bill  which  is  to  be  presented  to  Parliament 
through  the  Royal  Academy,  who  have  given  it 
most  careful  consideration  and  assistance,  goes 
forward  justly  claiming  to  be  the  Bill  of  the  artists 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  already  received 
the  support  of  almost  every  well-established  artist 
society  in  the  kingdom  (the  one  or  two  who  have  not 
already  replied  will  no  doubt  have  done  so  before 
this  article  appears).  Never  before  has  anything 
with  such  far-reaching  support  been  attempted  by 
artists  for  artists  ;  but  the  time  is  fully  ripe,  and 
unless  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  cause 
and  make  a  statement  of  our  just  demands,  some- 
thing may  be  done  on  our  behalf  by  persons  inca- 
pable of  understanding  our  requirements.  The  great 
danger  of  having  others  do  things  for  us,  with  how- 
ever good  intention,  is  just  now  clearly  apparent, 
for  a  Bill  is  at  the  moment  still  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  proposing  to  consolidate 
all  copyright  matters — literary,  dramatic,  musical, 
and  artistic — under  one  Act ;  but  by  the  system  of 
amalgamation  adopted  and  the  evident  want  of 
proper  knowledge  of  artists'  requirements,  we  should 
suffer  severely  if  it  became  law.  Of  course  our 
committee  did  all  it  could  to  have  it  shown  how 
unsatisfactory  that  Bill  would  be  ;  and  now  we  hope, 
if  artists  will  unite  and  show  an  undivided  front 
in  support  of  our  own  Bill,  all  will  be  well.  Should 
the  Artists'  Bill  become  law,  even  if  it  is  not  fault- 
less, yet  at  least  every  artist,  irrespective  of  his 
class,  will  be  standing  upon  a  juster  and  bette: 
basis. 


-STUDIO-TALK. 
(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON.— Mr.  Nicojungmann'scuriously 
individual  methods  of  design  and  execu- 
tion impart  to  his  productions  a  charac- 
t  ter  that  is  always  acceptable.  He  works 
with  a  plain  preference  for  well  con- 
sidered placing  and  judicious  arrangement ;  and 
aims  habitually  at  a  certain  ornamental  quality  both 
in  his  choice  of  subject  and  technical  treatment. 
Yet  he  is  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  happy  in  his 
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observation  of  the  individualities  of  his  sitters,  and 
gives  the  pecuhar  atmosphere  of  Dutch  life  with 
absolute  appropriateness.  The  exhibition  of  his 
drawings  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  gallery  is  fasci- 
nating as  a  statement  of  his  creed,  and  shows 
persuasively  with  what  consistent  taste  he  illustrates 
his  convictions.  His  work  is  characteristically 
Dutch  in  its  precision  and  love  of  detail,  but  is 
somewhat  exceptional  in  its  gaiety  and  delicacy  of 
colour.  It  has  all  the  tenderness  of  tone  that 
belongs  to  the  school  with  an  additional  charm  of 
brilliant  combination.  It  is  quite  in  the  fitness 
of  things  that  with  his  particular  tendencies  Mr. 
Jungmann  should  be  turning  his  attention  to  fresco 
painting  ;  he  is  especially  suited  for  this  branch  of 
art  practice.  Those  works  he  has  already  executed 
in  this  method  are  in  every  way  excellent  ;  and  he 


is  shortly  to  carry  out  an  important  series  of  wall 
decorations  for  a  music  sa/on  at  Brussels,  a  series 
of  life-size  figures  of  the  people  of  Volendam  and 
Zealand.  

The  decorative  panel  by  Mr.  Stanley  N.  Babb, 
of  which  a  reproduction  is  given,  is  the  one  with 
which,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  he  gained  the  prize 
for  a  "  modelled  design  of  figures  and  ornament  " 
in  the  annual  competition  among  the  students  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
florid  ornamentation,  erring  perhaps  a  little  in  the 
direction  of  an  unduly  pictorial  treatment,  but 
handled  with  considerable  vigour  and  designed 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  value  of  line. 
As  the  production  of  a  young  artist  it  is  full  of  pro- 
mise, and  seems  to  foreshadow  something  a  little 
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out  of  the  common  in  his  future  work.  His  de- 
velopment will  be  interesting,  for  he  has  very 
definite  possibilities. 


The  election  of  three  Associates  of  the  Ro 
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Academy,  which  took  place  on  the  last  day  of 
January,  was  more  satisfactory  in  its  result  than 
surprising.  Mr.  Alfred  East,  who  has  on  previous 
occasions  received  very  substantial  support,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  majority,  and  with  him  were 
elected  Mr.  A.  S.  Cope 
and  Mr.  \\\  Goscombe 
John.  The  accession  of 
Mr.  East  to  the  Academy 
ranks  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation, for  it  does 
much  to  reduce  that  dis- 
proportion between  the 
representation  of  figure 
and  landscape  painters 
which  has  lately  been  too 
t.-vident  at  Burlington 
Hou.se  ;  and  it  brings  into 
the  Academic  fold  an 
artist  of  rare  gifts  and  very 
well  established  reputa- 
tion. The  consistent  merit 
of  his  work  fully  justifies 
the  choice.  A  recapitula- 
tion of  his  successes  is 
unnecessary  now,  as  his 
career  was  fully  dealt  with 
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in  these  pages  in  April 
1S96.  Mr.  A.  S.  Cope  is 
possibly  less  of  a  popular 
favourite  than  Mr.  East, 
but  he  is  a  sound  and  able 
painter  who  has  earned 
recognition  by  serious 
efforts  that  have  always 
been  perfectly  legitimate 
in  treatment  and  dignified 
in  style  ;  and  Mr.  Gos- 
combe  John  is  a  young 
sculptor  who  less  than  ten 
years  ago  gained   one   of 
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the  chief  honours  that  the  Academy  offers  to  its       ship.     He  has  since  then  made  very  evident  the 
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Students — the  gold    medal  and  travelling  scholar- 


fjict  that  his  early  success  was  not  the  outcome  of 
some  momentary  inspira- 
tion, but  the  first  marked 
step  in  a  career  that  is 
already  distinguished. 


[See  Liverpool  studio-  J aik\ 


Although  the  Academy 
has  gained  greatly  by  the 
addition  of  these  three 
artists  to  its  roll,  it  has 
suffered  an  almost  irrepar- 
able loss  by  the  death  of 
another  Associate — Mr.  H. 
Bates.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  admirable  among  our 
imaginative  sculptors,  an 
artist  whose  gifts  were  of 
the    highest    rank,     and     a 
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craftsman  of  singular 
ability.  He  had  pro- 
duced during  the  fifteen 
years  of  his  working  life 
many  splendid  achieve- 
ments, and  was  actually 
engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  works  that 
would  have  ranked  among 
the  most  notable  efforts 
that  have  marked  the  later 
years  of  this  century.  His 
place  will  be  a  difficult 
one  to  fill,  for  he  had  an 
individuality,  both  in  ideas 
and  execution,  that  was 
quite  exceptional  ;  and  he 
had  chosen  a  direction 
that  lay  in  most  respects 
apart    from    that    of    the 
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bulk   of   his   contempora- 
ries.      By   the   public  he 
will,  perhaps,  be  best   re- 
membered as   the  sculptor  of  the  great  statue  of 
Lord  Roberts,    which    was   at   a  recent  Academy 
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exhibition  given  a  place  in  the  courtyard  of 
linffton  House. 
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The  first  exhibition  of  the  new  Pastel  Society 
is  not  merely  promising,  it  is  actually  a  very  re- 
markable collection  of  interesting  work.  A  great 
many  artists  who  have  gained  distinction  in  other 
forms  of  practice  contribute,  and  the  variety  of 
their  effort  gives  a  good  suggestion  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  pastel  medium.  Some  of  the  best 
things  come  from  abroad,  from  contributors  who 
have  long  been  known  as  skilful  pastellists,  but 
British  artists  are  also  well  represented.  M. 
Besnard  shows  what  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  example 
in  the  place — a  female  nude,  A/fer  the  Ba/h, y^hich 
is  quite  admirable  in  its  draughtsmanship  and 
modelling,  and  most  masterly  in  design.  Another 
nude  by  M.  Emile  \\'auters,  Femme  an  A/iroir,  is 
extremely  well  handled  ;  and  there  is  real  beauty 
both  of  conception  and  execution  in  M.  Levy- 
Dhurmer's  La  Cruche  Cassce.  Some  excellent 
figure  subjects  come  also  from  Mr.  S.  J.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  and  Mr.  P.  dejosselin  de  Jong. 
Of  the  landscapes  the  most  noteworthy  are  M. 
Thaulow's  dignified  winter  scenes,  Mel/iiig  la  and 
On  the  Riverside ;  Mr.  Arthur  Tomson's  studies 
from  nature  ;  Mr.  Mark  Fisher's  and  Mr.  Clausen's 
pastoral  subjects  ;  and  the  slighter  tiotos  by  Mr. 
B.  Priestman,  Mr.  Edward  Stott,  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
Brabazon.      In  portraiture  the  most  distinguished 
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examples  come  from  Mr.  G.  F.  A\'atts,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Boughton,  Mrs.  Jopling,  and  Mr.  Rothenstein  ;  and 
some  good  drawings  by  Mr.  Harold  Speed,  Mr. 
Melton  Fisher,  Mr.  Whistler,  and  Mr.  M.  Bauer 
help  to  raise  the  average  of  the  collection. 

LIVERPOOL.  —  The  recent  exhibition 
held  in  connection  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  at  the  School  of  Art, 
Mount  Street,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  a  satisfactory  ad- 
vance in  the  students'  work  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  more  especially  in  the  applied  art  section. 
The  new  head- master,  Mr.  Frederick  V.  Burridge, 
and  his  assistant  master,  Mr.  R.  R.  Carter,  have 
in  a  comparatively  brief  period  attracted  a  number 
of  promising  and  capable  students,  and  created  a 
new  enthusiasm  for  design  which  had  previously 
been  scarcely  recognised  in  this  school. 


Miss  Florence  Cartwright  has  four  clever  plaques 
representing  the  Elements,  designed  for  under- 
glaze    painting,  the  colour  treatment    of  which    is 
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admirable.  Miss  Mabel  Syson's  printed  silk  hang- 
ing is  pleasant  in  colour,  dark  blueish-green  on 
pale  yellowy-green,  and  when  broken  by  folds  of 
the  material  would  have  a  decidedly  rich  effect. 

A  very  successful  hanging  cabinet,  about  three  feet 
wide,  in  stained  sycamore  wood,  designed  and 
executed  by  Edwin  Jolliffe,  commands  attention, 
as  also  a  panelled  chest  of  stained  oak  decorated 
with  ivory  gesso  by  the  same  student.  The  cabinet 
here  illustrated  has  a  dark  green  ground,  light  warm 
green  floral  pattern  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  blue 
"  eyes  "  to  the  peacock's  tail ;  the  colours  are  well 
contrasted,  and  produce  a  rich  effect  under  the 
polished  surface.  R.  Bonsey's  stencilled  landscape 
is  applied  to  the  cove  of  the  common  room  of  the 
school.  The  plaster  is  prepared  with  flatted  blush 
colour  paling  away  to  yellow  at  the  top.  W.  A. 
Martin's  painted  wall  decoration,  here  illustrated, 
is  a  good  study  in  colour  of  an  incident  from  Morte 
d'Arthin:  

A  processional  frieze,  1 8  feet  long,  for  decoration 
of  a  staircase,  is  an  ambi- 
tious composition  by  Wil- 
liam J-  Medcalf,  who  is 
now  working  out  the  full- 
size  cartoons,  of  one  of 
which  a  portion  is  here 
illustrated.  In  book  il- 
lustration there  are  three 
decorative  pages  of  "The 
Shepherd's  Song,"  by  Miss 
Alice  Horton  (see  illus- 
tration, page  129).  This 
student  also  showed  some 
very  clever  designs  for  an 
alphabet  with  original 
verses.  H.  B.  B. 

BUDAPEST.— 
It  is  indeed  a 
noteworthy 
fact  that  our 
town,  hitherto 
so  indifferent  to  the  inte- 
rests of  art,  should  have  no 
less  than  four  exhibitions 
open  at  once.  Three  of 
these  are  devoteil  exclu- 
si\ely  to  the  work  of  Hun- 
garian artists.  One  is  the 
show  of  the  Society  of  de- 
Bv  rmi.iri'  i.Aszi.o         corative  artists  in  their  new 
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Palace ;  a  second,  held  in  their  old  Galleries,  in- 
cludes pictures  by  the  members  of  the  Nagybanya 
Society  of  Painters,  whilst  in  the  National  Salon  is 
a  little  exhibition  of  pictures  and  sketches  by 
various  native  artists.  The  fourth  exhibition,  only 
mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  is 
one  of  masterpieces  of  engraving  and  etching  by 
foreigners,  affording  us  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
studying  the  rnodern  methods  employed  in  black 
and  white  art,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  still  quite 
in  its  infancy  in  Hungary. 


Amongst  the  most  notable  Hungarian  artists 
is  the  portrait  painter  Philipp  Laszld,  who  has  so 
far  developed  no  special  mannerism,  but  in  every 
case  chooses  the  style  and  accessories  most  suitable 
to  his  subject.  How  fresh  and  full  of  unconscious 
naivete  are  his  presentments  of  children,  how  full 


of  dignity  and  delicacy  are  those  ct  women,  yet 
with  it  all  how  inexorably  faithful  are  the  like- 
nesses :  for  this  gifted  exponent  of  human  nature 
never  tampers  with  the  truth,  there  is  no  toning 
down  of  character,  no  touching  up  of  features,  and 
it  is  this  absolute  veracity  which  gives  io  his  por- 
traits their  wonderfully  life-like  and  striking  effect. 


This  young  painter  is  about  to  visit  Windsor 
Castle  in  order  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  During  his  stay  in  England  an 
exhibition  of  his  work  will  be  held  in  London. 


In  the  next  number  I  shall  have  some  more  to 
say  concerning  the  Nagybanya. 

O.  B. 
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PARIS.  —  I  am 
sorry  that,  from 
their  very  sub- 
ject, I  cannot 
fully  describe 
as  they  deserve  the  draw- 
ings by  M.  Georges  Bot- 
tini,  displayed  at  Klein- 
niann's,  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Victoire,  for  the  scenes  he 
has  elected  to  depict, 
characteristic  as  they  are, 
demand  a  certain  degree  of 
reserve.  Nevertheless  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  how 
artistically,  how  skilfully, 
iM.  Bottini  has  treated  these 
night  restaurants,  these 
bars  and  their  frequenters, 
to  note  these  strange  dishes 
of  colour,  these  vibrating 
patches  of  golden  yellows, 
and  blood-reds,  and  vivid 
blues  which  sparkle  like 
jewels  against  their  dull 
backgrounds  of  sepia.  His 
driiughtsmanship,  while  re- 
calling Constantin  Guys, 
has  a  certain  simplicity 
akin  to  that  of  Forain,  with 
something  of  the  deforma- 
tion of  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
\'et  it  is  quite  original ;  for 
everything  has  been  seen 
and  felt   in    a    decorative 
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spirit,  full  of  humour, 
sparkling,  keen,  and 
fanciful. 


ENAMELLED   PENDANT 
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The  reputation  of 
the  late  Eugene 
Boudin  was  neither 
raised  nor  lowered  by 
the  exhibition  of  his 
work  organised  by  his 
admirers  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts.  It 
was,  however,  some- 
thing of  a  vindication 
of  his  memory  as  an 
independent  artist 
that  he  should  have 
received  the  hospi- 
tality of  these  austere 
walls,  although  this 
tardy  "  official "  recognition  can  add  nothing  to  his 
fame.  He  is,  as  he  always  was,  a  delightful  painter, 
a  sincere  and  viva- 
cious observer  of 
nature,  and  as  such 
we  admire  him  now, 
as  we  admired  him 
before.  Whether  his 
subject  be  his  own 
dear  Normandy,  or 
Venice,  or  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  Holland  or  Brit- 
tany, he  is  always 
charming  and  always 
interesting,  clear  and 
precise,  and  abso- 
lutely sincere  in  his  work. 


several  pieces  of  furniture  designed  by  him.  He  is 
also  working  at  his  illustration  of  Renan's  "  Priere 
sur  I'Acropole,"  to  be  published  by  the  firm  of 
I'elletan.  He  is,  moreover,  engaged  on  a  series  of 
twelve  deco- 
rative panels 
to  be  repro- 
duced in 
lithography 
by  the  firm 
of  Draeger. 
I  shall  have 
somethi  n  g 
to  say  of 
this  interest- 
ing effort  at 
a  future  date. 
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M.  Bellery- 
Desfontaines, 
whose  abilities 
are  well  known 
to  the  readers  of 
The  Studio,  is 
completing  a 
large  piece  of 
decorative  work 
for  the  Hopital 
Broca,  which 
will  figure  in  the 
Salon  of  the 
Socidt^  Nation- 
ale,  togetherwith 
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I  referred 

recently     to 

the      jewels 

exhibited  by  Mdlle.  Halle  at  the  Galerie  des  Artistes 
Modernes  in  the  Rue  Caumartin.  Reproduc- 
tions of  these  works  are  now  given  here,  and 
they  speak  for  themselves. 


M.  Francis  Jourdain  is  exhibiting  at  Hessele's 
a  series  of  pastels,  drawings,  and  etchings. 
They  are  landscapes  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
tremely simple  in  style,  and  revealing  on  the 
part  of  the  painter  a  regard  rather  for  expres- 
sion and  form  than  for  colouring  ;  as  witness 
a  set  of  sepia  landscapes,  which,  despite 
their  monochrome  uniformity,  are  full  of  cha- 
racter, and  often  reach  the  highest  level.  M. 
Jourdain  shows  distinct  advance  in  these  works ; 
his  manner  is  becoming  broader  and  more  distinc- 
tive.    His  etchings,  too,  are  perceptibly  improving, 
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one  of  his  best  examples 
being  the  coloured  plate, 
called  Femme  de  jadis. 


The  "Peintres  -  Litho- 
graphes  "  have  recently  held 
their  second  exhibition  at 
the  Salon  du  Figaro—  a 
rather  poor  display,  con- 
sidering how  strong  the 
feeling  for  lithography  is  in 
France  at  the  moment. 
Lepere,  Leandre,  Jean 
Veber,  Georges  de  Feure, 
and  Carriere  were  repre- 
sented there,  it  is  true,  but 
many  of  the  best  were 
absent,  and  even  those  I 
have  named 
were  not  seen 
to  fullest  ad- 
vantage. Evi- 
dently the 
public  will  be 
satisfied  with 
nothing  that 
is  not  quite 
new  and  of 
the  highest 
order. 


Sisley,    the 
impressionist. 


IIV    r.    WOI.l-ERS 
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is  dead.     He  was  worthy  to  rank  beside 
Monet  and  Pissaro  in  the  delicacy  of  his 
talent.     He  excelled  in  his  refined  atmo- 
spheric  effects,    yet   he    was  above  all  a 
painter      of 
healthy 
vigour    and 
wholesome 
sanity.     His 
death    is    a 
great       loss 
to      French 
landscape 
painting. 
G.  M. 


BY    P.    WOLFERS 


BRUSSELS.— 
We  have  been 
having  a  suc- 
cession of  di- 
verse exhibi- 
tions at  the  Cercle  Art- 
istique.  After  a  display  of 
landscapes  by  M.  Verdus- 
sen  (who  affects  sombre 
verdure  beneath  a  rainy, 
lowering  sky)  we  saw  the 
bright,  decorative  canvases 
of  M.  Richir  and  the 
charming  Dutch  land- 
scapes of  MM.  Hermanus 
and  Mayne.  Next  M.  X. 
Mellery  displayed  various 
paintings      and      several 
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series  of  small  drawings. 
The  productions  of  this 
rare  artist  are  always  inter- 
esting. His  portrait,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gal- 
lery, is  full  of  intense  ex- 
pression, absolutely  simple 
in  attitude,  and  grave  in 
aspect.  The  chief  charm 
lies  in  the  face,  which  com- 
pels attention  by  the  deep 
sentiment  it  reveals.  Close 
by  were  several  decorative 
works  done  in  the  freshest 
and  most  original  manner 
— tall  figures  symbolical  of 
Right  and  Greatness  stand- 
ing out  in  dark  silhouetles 
against  a  background  of 
gold.  Also  two  remark- 
able works,  almost  ghostly  "' '  '  '"'  "" 
in  their  suggestion  of 
silence,  which  riveted  one's  attention   and 


long      retained   it.       The 
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motifs  are  nuns  praying  in  a 
chapel  at  nightfall,  and 
an  old  broken-down  car- 
riage in  a  deserted  garden 
under  the  tall,  leafless 
trees.  This  last  is  truly  a 
masterpiece,  unii|ue  and 
perfect. 

The  young  Brussels 
painter,  CI.  M.  Stevens,  has 
been  exhibiting  a  large 
number  of  draw-ings  and 
paintings  at  the  Maison 
d'Art.  The  majority  of 
these  works  had  already 
been  on  view  at  the  "  Sil- 
lon "  displays  and  at  the 
official  salons,  where  their 
many  merits  attracted  much 
attention.  His  more  recent 
I)aintings  reveal  great  pro- 
gr^'ss.  

The  seventh  exhibition 
of  the  "Cercle  pour  r Art," 
at  the  Musee  de  Bruxelles, 
contains  several  c|uitc  re- 
markable works  by  the 
Brussels  sculptor,  V.  Rous- 
seau, whose  talents  have 
already    found    recognition 
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in  these  columns.  His  new  study,  Denn-ter,  is 
not  only  a  work  of  the  highest  merit,  but  may 
possibly  form  a  fresh  starting-point  in  Belgian 
sculpture.  His  small  bust  of  a  child  and  his  gold 
bracelet  are  delightful,  and  his  pen-drawing,  Beet- 
hoven, really  superb.  Among  the  other  exhibitors 
are  MM.  F.  Baes,  Copp2ns,  Janssens,  Hannotiau, 
Ottevaere,  A.  de  Gandara,  and  Ph.  Wolfers  (some 
of  whose  work  is  here  reproduced),  all  of  whom 
send  admirable  work  in  their  various  departments. 

F.   K. 


BERLIN. — The  accompanying  three  full- 
page  illustrations  show  a  number  of 
objects  on  view  at  the  Exhibition  of 
Applied  Art  at  Hirschwald's  Gallery. 
In  that  on  page  136  appear  a  Nor- 
wegian hand-woven  tapestry  designed  by  Frida 
Hansen,  the  corner  of  a  settee  and  a  wrought-iron 
stand  with  brass  flower-pot  by  Riemerschmid,  a 
carved  table  by  Majorelle,  four  copper  vases  by 
von  Berlepsch,  a  copper  vase  by  the  Birmingham 
Guild  of  Handicraft,  three  brass  door  panels  by  J. 
E.  C.  Carr,  some  tiles  from  the  works  of  Hasselt, 
a  stand  by  Serrurier,  a  hammered-copper  candela- 
brum for  electric  light  by  Professor  Eckmann,  a 
small  bust  by  Lachenal,  and  a  pottery  vase  by 
Dammouse. 


The  illustration  on  page  137  shows  some  interest- 
ing German  hand-woven  tapestries  by  the  Sisters 
Brinkmann,  Miss  Hahn,  Professor  Eckmann,  and 
Messrs.  Weiland,  Mohrbutter,  and  Lund.  The 
arras  tapestry  three-fold  screen  on  the  left  is  by  Sir 
E.  Burne-Jones  and  William  Morris,  the  carpet  by 
C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  the  teak-wood  cabinet  and  printed 
wall  canvas  by  Selmersheim,  the  wrought-iron  floor 
lamp  by  Riemerschmid,  the  hammered-copper 
jardiniere  by  the  Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft, 
the  arm-chair  from  a  design  by  Professor  Eckmann, 
and  the  oak  stand  by  Serrurier. 


On  page  138  appear  a  Norwegian  hand-woven 
tapestry  designed  by  Gerhard  Munthe,  a  carpet 
designed  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  a  copper  fire-grate 
by  Robbins,  a  wrought-iron  stand  with  hammered- 
copper  flower  vase  by  Wilhelm,  an  inlaid  table  by 
Majorelle,  a  gilt  bronze  oil-lamp  and  an  oak  chair 
by  Plumet  and  Selmersheim,  and  pieces  of  pottery 
by  Coppens  and  Professor  Laeuger. 


VENICE. — Venetian  artists  have  set  the 
apple  of  discord  rolling  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  Peninsula.  A 
few  weeks  ago  four  or  five  of  them, 
whose  names  remain  in  darkness, 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  "  Corporation  of 
Italian  Painters  and  Sculptors."  The  avowed  aim 
of  the  Corporation  is  to  raise  Italian  Art  in  the 
opinion  of  foreign  nations  by  collective  exhibitions 
abroad  and  at  home  ;  the  Corporation  arranging 
with  the  committees  of  the  exhibitions  in  which  it 
takes  part  for  the  accordance  of  special  privileges. 
The  members  bind  themselves  to  stand  or  fall 
together ;  they  will  exhibit  only  where  their  demands 
are  complied  with  ;  they  will  withdraw  in  a  body 
should  the  work  of  one  of  their  number  be  rejected  ; 
no  member  will  attempt  to  exhibit  separately  after 
such  a  withdrawal  has  taken  place.  At  the  same 
time  the  Corporation  guarantees  the  excellence  of 
the  works  it  sends  abroad  or  shows  in  Italy  by 
undertaking  that  if  any  member  should  on  account 
oj  some  passing  condition  of  his  spirit  produce  a 
ivork  inferior  to  his  true  artistic  qualities  and  means, 
it  will  advise  him,  for  his  own  good  name  and  the 
good  of  the  Corporation,  not  to  send  the  said  work  to 
the  exhibition  for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
Corporation  becomes,  in  fact,  a  self-instituted 
Areopagus. 


The  statiito  of  the  Corporation  goes  on  to  assert 
t.iat  it  is  desirous  of  increasing  the  number  of  its 
members  ;  and  that  every  artist  who  has,  with  one 
or  more  works  at  a  fine  arts  exliilntion  or 
elsewhere,  shoivn  special  artistic  merit,  mar  aspire  to 
enrolment  in  the  Corporation.  E\'ery  member  may 
also  propose  as  a  new  companion  any  artist  who 
is  'working  efficaciously  for  the  triumph  of  the  nohle 
ideal  which  is  the  aim  of  the  Coiporation.  The 
proposal  must  be  signed  by  at  least  three  members 
and  must  receive  four-fifths  of  their  votes. 


The  ("orporation  is  represented  by  a  directive 
council  having  its  scat  in  Venice  as  the  city  whose 
international  exhibitions  are  of  most  importance, 
and  by  various  delegates  resident  in  the  other 
cities  of  Italy.  Forty  artists  gathered  round  the 
originators  of  the  Corporazione,  amongst  them  such 
men  as  Fragiacomo,  Segantini,  Michetti,  Morelli, 
Laurenti,  Trentacoste,  Rivalta,  (.'iardi,  i.Vc. 


The  publication  of  the  statulu  was  the  signal  for 
an  outburst  of  disapproval  so  noisy  that  some  of 
the  members  (Morelli  among  the  number)  have 
already     withdrawn     their    adhcbion,    and    others 
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(Segantini  for  instance,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
letter  recently  published  by  the  Marzocco)  are 
wavering  in  their  allegiance.  To  understand  the 
opposition  we  must  remember  that  Italy  is  united 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  has  one  Parliament  and 
■one  King.  Local  jealousies,  local  hostilities,  are 
just  as  rife  and  as  violent  now  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  the  independent  Republics.  Any  attempt 
of  one  city,  therefore,  to  head  the  others  is  met 
with  greater  irritation  here  than  would  be  possible 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 


It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  the  Corporation 
is  distinctly  oligarchal  in  structure,  and  that  how- 
ever well-intentioned  its  present  members,  however 
high  their  aims,  it  bears  within  itself  germs  which 
may  cause  it  to  develop  into  a  closed  body :  a 
body,  therefore,  essentially  antagonistic  to  the 
development  of  the  free  artistic  spirit.  This  was 
the  reason  which  induced  a  number  of  artists  to 
confront  the  Corporation  immediately  on  the 
publication  of  its  statuto  with  an  "  Association 
of  Painters  and  Sculptors,"  whose  regulations  are 
not  yet  published,  but  whose  members  declare  that 
while  their  aim  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, they  will  avoid  the  oligarchal  spirit  which 
pervades  that  body.  Time  will  decide  between 
the  two. 

I.   M.  A. 

ADELAIDE. — At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Federal  Art  Exhibition  Mr.  Harry 
P.  Gill,  Director  of  the  Adelaide 
National  Gallery,  sailed  for  England 
as  special  commissioner  from  the 
Elder  Bequest  Fund.  Mr.  Gill  took  with  him 
^10,000  out  of  the  total  sum  of  ^^25,000  which 
Sir  Thomas  Elder  left  for  the  purchase  of  pictures. 
He  is  to  form  a  board  in  London  for  the  present 
expenditure  of  this  ^10,000,  consisting  of  himself 
and  the  Agent-General,  with  three  London  artists, 
to  whom  he  carried  the  request  of  his  trustees  for 
their  advisory  assistance.  He  will  be  back  in 
Adelaide  in  June,  and  South  Australia  looks 
eagerly  forward  to  the  result  of  his  purchases. 

J.   L. 

REVIEWS  OF  RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Litlwgraphy  and  Lithographers.     By  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth   Roisins   Pennell.     With    many  illus- 
trations.     (London:    T.    Fisher   Unwin.)      Price 
^3  \},s.  6;/.  net. — That    the   Centenary  Exhiiiition 
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at  South  Kensington  should  have  been  the  means 
of  arousing  greater  attention  to  the  art  of  litho- 
graphy was  inevitable,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell's 
work  upon  the  subject  is  not  only  opportune  but 
cannot  fail  in  a  great  measure  to  aid  the  public  to 
a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  which  lie  before  its  practice.  Litlw- 
graphy and  Lithographers  is  to  a  large  extent 
historical,  and  much  space  has  been  accorded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  part  played  by  Senefelder, 
the  inventor,  and  his  contemporaries  in  the  initial 
stages  of  the  art,  and  in  its  progress  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  This  portion  of  the  work  is 
full  of  interest,  and  the  pains  which  have  been 
taken  to  thresh  out  the  subject  and  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  is  worthy  of  our  fullest  com- 
mendation. But  the  authors  are,  perhaps,  best 
worth  reading  when  they  treat  of  the  revival  of  the 
art  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  criticisms  and 
technical  suggestions  which  especially  characterise 
this  latter  stage  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost 
value,  coming  as  they  do  from  those  of  whom  one 
is  well  known  to  be  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  A  large  number  of  well-selected  illustra- 
tions accompany  the  work,  the  most  notable  being 
the  original  lithographs  by  J.  McNeill  Whistler, 
A.  Legros,  W.  Strang,  C.  H.  Shannon,  A.  Lunois, 
McLure  Hamilton,  and  T.  R.  Way.  The  book  is 
beautifully  printed  and  is  uniform  with  T/ie  Work 
of  Charles  Keene  and  other  volumes  by  Joseph 
Pennell. 

Ellen  Terry.  An  appreciation  by  Charles 
HiATT.  (London :  George  Bell  &  Sons.)  — 
Without  being  in  any  sense  exhaustive  as  a  bio- 
graphy, this  appreciation  by  Mr.  Hialt  deals  attrac- 
tively with  the  professional  career  of  a  dramatic 
artist  who  has  for  many  years  had  scarcely  a  rival 
in  the  affections  of  British  playgoers.  Nearly  all 
the  parts  that  have  been  played  by  Miss  Terry  are 
recorded,  and  the  characteristics  of  her  chief  im- 
personations are  adequately  discussed,  so  that  the 
volume  is  of  real  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  our  stage.  The  author  has  refrained 
from  making  it  merely  an  expression  of  his  per- 
sonal opinion,  and  has  been  at  some  pains  to 
collate  the  pronouncements  of  other  critics  on  the 
achievements  of  the  actress  ;  but  his  discretion  in 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  his  material  gives 
to  the  book  an  acceptable  touch  of  individuality. 
As  illustrations  a  number  of  photographs  of  Miss 
Terry  in  different  characters  are  reproduced  ;  they 
make  a  most  interesting  collection. 

Fritz  Burger.  10  Original  Lithographien. 
(Munich  :  Verlag  von  Piloty  v'v:  Loehle.)     Price  ^2, 
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the  large  edition,  _y;5._In  February  of  last  year 
the  artists  of  Munich  organised  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
a  grand  Costume  Fete,  called  "  In  Arcadia,"  which 
took  one  back  to  the  days  of  the  Classics.  The 
details  were  arranged  with  the  utmost  care  and 
everything  was  carried  out  in  the  most  lavish  and 
tasteful  style.  The  impression  left  behind  by  this 
brilliant  "Abend  in  Arcadia"  has  since  been 
evidenced  in  numerous  works  by  Munich  artists, 
and  during  the  summer  many  female  portraits 
clothed  in  ancient  Greek  or  Egyptian  costumes 
were  met  with  at  the  exhibitions  in  Germany.  A 
notable  effort,  inspired  by  this  fete,  is  the  series  of 
coloured  lithographs  of  female  types  by  Fritz  Burger, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  portrait  painters  of  Germany. 
Fritz  Burger's  technique  inclines  to  the  pastel 
manner  —  indeed,  he  formerly  exhibited  almost 
nothing  but  pastels,  done  in  a  strong  and  de- 
cidedly individual  style.  Such  a  manner  is  well 
adapted  for  reproduction  by  lithographic  process 
as  evidenced  in  this  interesting  album. 

Chinese  Porcelain.  By  W.  G.  GuLL.-iND.  With 
485  Illustrations.  (London:  Chapman  &  Hall.) 
Price  I  OS.  6d. — A  reliable  history  of  Chinese  por- 
celain, in  which  the  technical  qualities  of  each  class 
and  period  of  work  is  fully  discussed,  never  has 
been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  written.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  precise  information  upon  the 
conditions  of  manufacture  is  so  great,  and  such 
information  that  may  be  obtained  in  China  itself  so 
unreliable,  that  the  inquirer  is  continually  baffled  in 
his  search  for  exact  data.  Without  attempting, 
therefore,  the  impossible,  Mr.  Gulland  has  in  his 
work  gathered  together  such  particulars  of  history 
and  mythology  as  affect  his  subject,  together  with 
details  of  the  various  classes  of  ware  and  their 
marks  and  seals  as  may  be  useful  to  the  amateur. 

Dier  Studies  door  Th.  Van  Hoy  tenia.  (London  : 
W.  J.  van  Hoytema,  142  Fleet  Street.)  Price 
^3  35. — Among  the  lithographic  works  by  Con- 
tinental artists  which  have  recently  appeared,  there 
are  perhaps  none  which  exhibit  a  more  thorough 
mastery  of  the  technique  of  the  craft  than  those  by 
the  talented  young  Dutchman,  Mr.  Van  Hoytema. 
The  large  portfolios  containing  six  studies  of 
animals  and  birds,  which  we  have  now  under 
review,  is,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
modern  publications  devoted  to  lithography  that 
we  have  yet  seen.  Plates  No.  2  {Dutch  Rabbits)  and 
No.  5  {Herons)  are  especially  beautiful.  In  both 
cases  an  excellent  effect  is  obtained  by  engraving 
or  etching  upon  the  stone,  so  that,  when  due 
pressure  is  applied,  the  paper  is  forced  into  the 
sunken  lines  and  the  design   stands   out  in  relief 


upon  the  fmished  print.  The  effect  has  been 
tried  before,  but  we  think  never  quite  so  success- 
fully as  in  these  studies  by  Mr.  Van  Hoytema. 
This  artist,  besides  being  an  excellent  and  pains- 
taking draughtsman,  has  also  a  remarkable  per- 
ception of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  good 
decoration,  so  that  we  are  able  to  cordially  re- 
commend the  i)resent  portfolio  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

A  Lowden  Sabbath  Morn.  By  Robert  Lot;is 
Stevenson.  With  twenty-seven  illustrations  by 
A.  S.  Boyd.  (London :  Chatto  &  Windus). 
Price  6^-. — We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr. 
Boyd's  illustrations  to  Stevenson's  fascinating  verses. 
His  drawings  are  full  of  the  sturdy  character  of  the 
lines  they  accompany.  For  example,  what  could 
be  better  than  the  study  of  the  "  auld  prezentor," 
who, 

"...  hoastin'  sair 

Wales  out  the  portions 
.\n'  yirks  the  tiine  into  the  air 

\Vi'  queer  contortions." 

Or  that  of  the  minister  who, 

"  The  trcesures  of  his  words  unlocks 
Wi'  prodigality, 
.\n'  deals  some  unco  dingin'  knocks 
To  infidality." 

No  collector  of  Stevenson's  books  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  edition. 

Leonard  Limosin,  Peintrc  des  Portraits.  By  L. 
BouRDERV  and  E.  L.\CHEN.\tjD.  (Paris :  Societe 
Frangaise  d'Editions  d'Art).  Price  15  francs. 
This  admirable  work  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  author's 
labours  expended  on  the  works  of  the  painters  in 
enamel  of  Limoges  ;  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  por- 
traits by  the  artist,  and  leaves  his  decorative  work 
for  consideration  in  future  volumes.  The  illustra- 
tions are  plentiful,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  difficulty 
which  deep-coloured,  highly-glazed  enamels  present 
to  the  reproducer,  are  distinctly  creditable.  The 
book  is  a  catalogue  raisonnee  with  ample  indices,  so 
admirable  and  exhaustive  in  every  respect  that  it 
must  needs  be  final.  The  authors  acknowledge  the 
lead  of  England  towards  the  appreciation  of  the  art 
of  the  enameller,  as  shown  in  the  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition,  Manchester,  1857,  and  another  exhibi- 
tion at  South  Kensington  in  1S62,  to  which  "  lord 
Danby  Seymour"  lent  several  fine  examples.  The 
book  is  addressed  more  to  collectors  than  to  crafts- 
men ;  yet  as  a  guide  to  the  locality  of  the  originals, 
and  a  representation  of  the  styles  of  portraiture 
Limosin  found  suitable  for  his  material,  it  has  no 
little  interest  to  workers  also.  We  shall  await  the 
other  i)romised  volumes  with  high  expectation. 
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The  Editor  regrets  that  when  the  accompanying 
design  for  cretonne  was  illustrated  in  The  Studio 
for  November  1898,  it  was  erroneously  represented 
as  published  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Steiner  &  Co. 
The  design  is  printed  by,  and  is  the  production 
and  sole  property  of,  Messrs.  Newman,  .Smith  and 
Newman,  of  42  to  45  Newgate  Street,  London. 


(A  XXVIII.  and  A  XXIX.) 

The  awards  in  these  competitions  are  unavoid- 
ably held  over. 

(A  XXX.) 

The  First  Prize  (07ie  guinea)   is  awarded  to 
Abbot  (H.  T.  Wyse,  Viewfield  Road,  Arbroath). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-gitinea)  to  Engineer 


The  great  advance  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
artistic  production  of  "  trade "  catalogues  is  re- 
markably exemplified  in  the  one  just  received  for 
review  from  Messrs.  Hampton  &  Sons  of  Pall 
Mall  East,  London.  The  "  three  colour  process," 
insufficiently  exact  though  it  be  for  the  satisfactory 
reproduction  of  fine  artistic  work,  is  eminently 
suited  to  commercial  requirements.  The  numerous 
plates  of  tapestries,  embroideries  and  porcelain 
printed  by  this  process  which  appear  in  Messrs. 
Hampton  &  Sons'  catalogue,  are  not  only  excellent 
examples  of  this  modern  method  of  reproduction 
but  do  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  the  firm  re- 
sponsible. 


WARDS   IN   "THE   STUDIO" 
PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 


2      \.  (A  xxvn.) 

The  Prizes  of  Eive  guineas  each 
have  been  awarded  to  /cj  (John  Oswald  Jones, 
20  Oakley  Crescent,  Chelsea,  S.W.)  and  Bot  (L. 
Crampton,  Hammersmith  House,  Pembroke 
Road,  Ballsbridge,  Dublin). 

Honourable  mention   is  given  to  the  following: 
^Briton  (John  Hardy);    Lilly    White   (Chas.   J. 
White) ;  Fan  (F.   H.   Ball) ;  and  Register  (A.  \V. 
Peari:e). 
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FIRST  PRIZE 


SECOND   PRIZE 


"  ENX.INEER 
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(Erskine  Beveridge,   7  Winchester  Terrace,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  tli2  following  : 
—Curk'iV  (Lennox  G.  Bird,  Royal  Marine  Bar- 
racks, Chatham);  Litx  (A.  W.  Pearce,  17  High 
Road,  Knightsbridge,  S.\\'.) ;  and  Soldier  (David 
Veazey,  10  Brewer  Street,  Woolwich) — the  above 
are  illustrated;  Card  (T.  Nichol)  ;  Bel  (I.  O. 
Williamson) ;  Du/tor  (S.  B.  Wainwright)  ;  Ral>iti/s 
(G.  Bunney) ;  Smoker  (J.  M.  McLaurin). 

(B  XXIV.) 

The  First  Prize  {Five  giaiieas)  is  awarded  to 
Milanion  (Frank  Garrett,  13  Franfield  Grove, 
Sydenham,  S.E.) 

The  Second  Prize  {Four  gi/i/ieas)  to  Santiago 
(Heywood  P.  Norman,  802  S.  Summer  Street, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  U.S.A.) 

The  Third  Prize  (Trcv;  guineas)  to  Penhahow 
(William  R.  Bullmore,  20  Albion  Terrace,  Gay- 
wood  Road,  King's  Lynn). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
— Catalonia  (Arthur  B.  Waller,  50  High  Park 
Road,  Southport) ;  Curlew  (Lennox  G.  Bird,  Royal 
Marine  Barracks,  Chatham) ;  Dunelm  (Gertrude 
A.  Newton,  20  Weltje  Road,  Ravenscourt  Park, 
W.);  and  Lily  (E.  V.  Tyler,  Chalfont  St.  Peter's, 
Boscombe)— ///«^  are  illustrated :  and  Barbizon 
(Edith  Jones) ;  Coy  (Malcolm  Beresford  Bennett) ; 
Dr.  Jim  (Amy  Farrow)  ;  Jason  (George  Thirtle) ; 
Ko-Ko  (James  T.  Archer)  ;  Lily  (E.  V.  Tyler) ; 
Margo  (Mary  R.  Grant) ;  Rose  Noel  (L.  H.  Bon- 
vallet) ;  and  Tateoco   (Harry  E.  Cousins). 

(B  XXV.  and  B  XXVL) 
We  are  reluctantly   compelled  to  withhold  the 
awards  in  both  these  competitions. 

In  B  XXV.,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  competi- 
tors have  entirely  misread  the  instructions.  The 
back  of  a  book-cover  was  asked  for,  but  most  of 
the  drawings  sent  in  are  designs  for  the  side,  and 
these  are,  of  course,  inadmissible.  The  few  draw- 
ings carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  competition  are  of  inferior  quality.  In 
B  XXVI.  competitors  appear  to  have  completely 
failed  to  comprehend  the  requirements  of  a  Maga- 
zine Cover,  while  the  few  good  designs  received  do 
not  strictly  follow  the  rules  of  the  competition,  which 
stated  that  one  or  two  colours  should  be  used. 

Desicn  for  a  Music  Title. 
(B  XXIX.) 
The  First  Prize  {Three guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Turlupin  (Andre  Wilder,  43  rue  Perronet,  Neuilly- 
sur-Seine,  France). 


The  Second  Prize  {7w)  guineas)  to  Curleiv 
(Lennox  G.  Bird,  Royal  Marine  Barracks,  Chatham). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
— Briton  (John  Hardy) ;  Didy  (Emile  Robida) ; 
Hump  (Charles  Horrell) ;  Pokey  (Enid  Jackson) ; 
Petite  Amie  (Marie  Russell) ;  and  Spring  Song^ 
(Catherine  M.  Mann). 

Design   for  an  Award  Card. 
(B  XXX.) 

The  Prize  {Two guineas)  is  awarded  to  Gargery 
(George  Quested,  18  Clive  Road,  West  Dulwich). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
— Aqua  (Miss  E.  A.  Lilley) ;  Curlew  (Lennox  G. 
Bird);  Etna  (T.  W.  French);  Franeklin  (M.  F. 
Winter) ;  La  Silencieuse  (M.  G.  Richardson) ;  and' 
Tatcho  (E.  Martin). 

Study  of  Reflection  in  Water. 
(D  XVI.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to- 
Cobalt  (H.  Wanless,  31  Westborough,  Scar- 
borough). 

The  Second  Prize  {LLalf-a-guinca),  to  Banshee 
(Miss  M.  Tottenham,  Lofthouse,  Cockington, 
Torquay). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : 
—Ezer  (Herbert  G.  Belcher);  Glimmer  (E.  Red- 
worth)  ;  ILelpis  B.  (Mrs.  Easton  (libb) ;  and  Stok 
(J.  C.  Stockholm). 
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TJie  Lay  Figure 


THE  LAY  FIGURE. 
"It  is    curious,"    remarked   the  Lay 
Figure,    "  how  Httle  art  is  able  to  influ- 
ence the  affairs  of  every-day  Hfe  in  this 
country.     Statesmen,  niiUionaires,  muni- 
cipalities, deans  and  chapters,  occasionally  take  it 
up  and  play  with  it  in  their  leisure  moments  ;  but 
how  rarely  does  it  gain  any  real  hearing  ! " 

"  I  suppose  you  are  not  forgetting  the  I'oster," 
remarked  the  Journalist. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Lay  Figure,  "  I  can  still 
recollect  a  good  poster — when  I  am  not  haunted 
by  the  vile  flash-light  abominations  now  stuck  up 
all  over  London  at  night,  frightening  cab-horses 
and  Christians,  and  making  children  colour-blind 
— why  are  they  permitted  ?  Our  '  little  tin  gods  ' 
never  seem  to  take  art  seriously." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay 
Pipe.  "  They  are  going  to  cut  down  the  finest  tree 
in  London  to  make  room  for  new  buildings  at 
South  Kensington." 

"Yes,"  the  Journalist  went  on,  "and  they  are 
going  to  deface  the  Thames  with  a  machine-built 
bridge  made  ridiculous  as  well  as  hideous  by  its 
'adornments.'  The  architects,  who  have  been  ex- 
cluded in  favour  of  the  engineers,  are  not  unnatu- 
rally angry  about  it." 

"  I  don't  care  a  little  bit  about  the  architects," 
said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe.  "  It  serves 
them  right.  Why  couldn't  they  build  round  that 
tree?  Don't  they  understand  that  when  one  is 
gorged  with  decoration  in  a  museum,  a  decently 
turfed  quadrangle  to  walk  in,  or  a  fine  tree  to  sit 
under,  is  of  more  importance  for  the  moment  than 
all  the  art  in  the  world  ?  " 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  the  Painter.  "I 
hope  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  will  vehemently 
protest  against  the  vandalism  of  the  architects." 

"  Of  course,  I  may  be  absurd,"  said  the  Lay 
Figure,  "  but  I  should  certainly  have  thought  that 
it  was  worth  while  to  preserve  a  fine  tree  in  an  art 
museum." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe, 
viciously,  "  that  a  tree  is  too  elementary  a  form  to 
appeal  to  an  architect  except  in  the  form  of  timber." 

"What  would  happen,"  sighed  the  Minor  Poet, 
"  if  an  association  of  poets  petitioned  Parliament  in 
favour  of  the  beauties  of  nature  ?  " 

"  Poets  do  not  associate,''  interjected  the  Jour- 
nalist, "  they  are  too  jealous  of  each  other." 

"And  Parliament,"  continued  the  Man  with 
a  Clay  Pipe,  "cares  for  nothing  which  does  not 
represent  vote ..  ' 


"  The  position,  then,"  meditated  the  Lay  Figure, 
"is  that  ihe  architects  are  sore  because  the  en- 
gineers are  going  to  build  a  bridge  without  con- 
sulting them  ;  and  the  Painter  and  the  Man  with 
a  Clay  Pipe  are  furious  because  the  architects 
are  despoiling  Nature  to  make  room  for  a  museum. 
I  was  wondering  whether  any  one,  not  directly  in- 
terested, cared  for  art :  you,  whether  a  class 
which  calls  its  profession  an  art  has  any  real  love 
for  Nature  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Painter,  "  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  design  of  the  Vauxhall  Bridge.  A  strong, 
bold,  simple  masonry,  serving  its  purpose  without 
jiretence,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  impressive.  But 
the  pitiful  little  excrescences  which  are  on  the 
proposed  plan  only  emphasise  its  dispropor- 
tions." 

"What,"  remarked  the  Journalist,  "would  the 
architects  have  done  to  the  bridge  ?  I  expect  if 
one  had  been  called  in  to  assist  the  engineer  we 
should  have  had  a  protest  from  the  sculptors." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  that  a  com- 
petent architect  would  at  least  have  introduced 
some  dignity  into  the  lines  of  the  piers ;  and  if  he 
had  not  consulted  a  sculptor  for  his  ornament,  he 
would  have  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  he  is 
now  bringing  against  the  engineer." 

"  And  whom,"  remarked  the  Man  with  a  Clay 
Pipe,  "  should  the  architect  have  consulted  before 
he  proposed  to  cut  down  that  tree  ?  The  Painter 
and  the  Poet,  with  all  their  eccentricities,  could 
have  told  him  better  than  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  but,  as  I  said  at 
the  outset,  it  does  not  matter  what  painters  and 
poets  say.  We  are  a  generation  of  builders — little 
builders  of  big  things.  And  such  trifles  as  natural 
beauty,  whether  of  river  or  tree,  are  of  small 
account.  The  engineer  or  the  architect  employed 
on  a  public  building  thinks  only  of  erecting  an 
imposing  monument  to  himself,  and  is  usually  so 
eager  to  write  a  petty  individuality  all  over  his 
work  that  he  succeeds,  for  the  time,  in  his  imposi- 
tion. But  when  a  future  age  has  had  its  turn  at 
adapting  our  edifices  to  its  ideas,  the  labels  will 
disappear.  I  know  a  seat  on  a  suburban  common, 
which  the  local  authority  some  years  ago  adorned 
with  four  trees,  one  at  each  corner.  But  fate,  in 
the  shape  of  an  'Arry,  has  been  there,  and  cut  one 
down  and  mutilated  another,  so  that  the  result  is 
not  displeasing." 

"True,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe,  "but 
that  will  not  bring  back  my  tree — and  they  won't 
let  inc  mutilate  their  buildings." 

■J  Hii  Lav  Figi;re. 
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The  faculty  for  making  really  expressive 
and  significant  sketches  is  not  one  that  all  artists 
can  be  said  to  possess  as  a  matter  of  course  • 
it  is,  indeed,  a  rarer  gift  than  most  people  would 
imagine.  Many  painters,  whose  completed  works 
are  remarkable  for  fine  qualities  of  technique  and 
for  sound  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  nature, 
lack    the   capacity    to    summarise    in    their   more 


commanding  individuality ;  but  it  can  never  have 
the  charm  of  spontaneity  or  the  grace  of  uncon- 
sciousness. 

But  when  the  artist  is  possessed  of  a  receptive 
nature,  and  trusts  to  his  impressions  rather  than  his 
inventive  ability,  the  work  he  produces  has  a  very 
different  character.  In  its  best  form  his  art  is 
attractive  especially  on  account  of  its  informality, 
and  is  pleasing  particularly  because  it  reflects  the 
dainty  waywardness  of  Nature,  and  owes  to  her 
suggestions  its  happy  irresponsibility.  His  pictures 
may  lack  scientific  construction,  may  perhaps  trans- 
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rapid  notes  the  salient  features  of  a  subject  or  gress  the  rules  of  strict  esthetic  propriety,  but  they 
the  delicate  subtleties  of  an  effect.  Some  minds  will  be  fascinating  as  illustrations  of  subjects  which 
work  slowly  and  find  a  degree  of  difficulty  in  decid-  are  themselves  in  many  cases  exceptional  The 
ing  off-hand  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  facts  artist  will  vary  as  his  model  varies,  avoiding  precon- 
and  details,  and  as  to  the  claims  which  the  various  ceptions  and  not  limiting  himself  by  definite  boun- 
parts  of  the  pictorial 
motive  have  upon  the 
attention.  This  type  of 
ffisthetic  intelligence  needs 
to  weigh  and  balance,  to 
make  minute  comparisons, 
and  to  analyse  with  scru- 
pulous exactness.  It  pro- 
ceeds by  a  careful  process 
of  construction,  collecting 
first  the  fundamental 
things,  and  building  upon 
them  bit  by  bit  and  step 
by  step,  until  laboriously  a 
complete  result  is  reached. 
No  happy  ingenuity  in 
turning  to  account  momen- 
tary suggestions  or  fortu- 
nate accidents  is  possible 
under  such  a  system  of 
work  ;  everything  must  be 
settled  beforehand, selected 
and  codified,  before  the 
effort  at  realisation  is  com- 
menced ;  and  the  scheme 
once  fixed,  no  departure 
from  the  path  decided 
upon  is  permissible.  What 
comes  into  existence  in 
this  way  may  be,  and  often 
is,  valuable  on  account  of 
its  sincerity  and  scientific 
completeness;  it  may  be 
impressive  because  of  the 
depth  of  thought  it  re- 
veals ;    it     may    even     be 
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daries;  he  will  be  always 
ready  to  adapt  himself 
to  circumstances  and  to 
modify  his  methods  to  fit 
new  demands  that  are 
made  upon  him  ;  and  by 
this  refusal  to  bind  his 
practice  down  to  follow  a 
set  direction,  he  will  keep 
his  impressions  clear  and 
his  capacity  to  observe  free  from  distortion. 

It  is  from  such  a  man  that  we  expect  the  highest 
type  of  practice  in  the  way  of  sketches.  What  he 
produces  as  pictorial  notes  are  neither  mere  state- 
ments of  plain  facts,  nor  simply  working  drawings 
executed  to  help  him  in  the  completion  of  a  scheme 
for  which  all  the  plan  has  been  arranged  and  laid 
down  before  the  idea  of  going  to  nature  occurred  to 
him.  He  is  not  like  the  scientific  painter,  who 
makes  studies  and  regards  a  sketch  as  a  frivolity 
without  serious  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  the 
receptive  artist  puts  his  whole  soul  into  his  sketches, 
and  views  careful  and  elaborated  studies  somewhat 
as  necessary  evils,  as  obligations  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  exigencies  of  picture-painting.  Studies  must 
be  made  if  a  large  canvas  has  to  be  produced  and 
the  spontaneity  of  the  small  sketch  is  to  be  sug- 
gested in  the  finished  work  ;  but  they  hold  in  his 
mind  a  none  too  exalted  rank  as  concessions  to  the 
popular   demand    for   detail,  and  as  appertaining 
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rather  to  the  mechanism  of  his  professional  method 
than  to  the  expression  of  his  artistic  aspirations.  A 
sketch  is  to  him  a  declaration  of  faith  in  Nature,  an 
avowal  of  his  acceptance  of  a  direct  revelation 
which  she  has  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  a  proof  of 
the  closeness  of  the  communion  that  he  holds  with 
her.  He  values  it  because  he  feels  that  in  nothing 
else  can  he  state  so  frankly  what  he  believes,  or 
make  so  evident  the  manner  of  his  attack  upon 
artistic  problems ;  but  he  views  it  as  chiefly 
important  because  it  is  a  test  of  his  power  to  grasp 
and  record  the  elusive  charms  of  the  mistress  whom 
he  adores. 

Necessarily  the  artist  who  can  in  his  sketches 
approach  the  highest  level  of  expressive  perform- 
ance must  be  blessed  not  only  with  a  particular 
mental  and  visual  capacity,  but,  as  well,  with 
something  more  than  the  usual  skill  in  craftsman- 
ship. He  must  be  able  to  realise  promptly  and 
certainly  what  he  has  to  do,  and  the  record  of  his 
observations  must  be  made 
without  hesitation  or  inde- 
cision. For  this  a  training 
of  a  special  type  is  needed, 
an  educational  method 
'  that  gives  facility  of  hand- 
.  ling  and  rapidity  of  state- 
ment without  substituting 
mechanical  conventions 
for  sensitive  appreciation. 
To  know  instinctively  what 
are  the  fittest  things  to 
reproduce  is  partly  a  gift, 
but  it  is  developed  and 
made  certain  by  constant 
study  and  comparison  ; 
and  speed  in  execution 
comes  only  by  indefatig- 
able practice  and  by 
strenuous  searching  after 
directness  and  simplicity. 
The  most  important  power 
of  all,  that  of  giving  with 
due  economy  of  labour  a 
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sufficient  hint  of  the  endless  subtlety  and  variety 
of  nature,  is  acquired  by  nothing  but  a  sustained 
effort  to  distinguish  between  details  that  are  essen- 
tial and  those  that  serve  no  urgent  purpose. 

Among  the  modern  men  who  can  express  them- 
selves with  the  artistic  brevity  that  is  the  soul  of 
true  a'stheticisni,   the   place    held    by    Mr.    Alfred 


Parsons    is  one    of    real    prominence.       He    is  a 
worker  who  combines  to  an  unusual  extent  those 
qualities  of  taste  and  practice  that  make  for  sound 
achievement    in    the    rendering   of  nature.     His 
pictures  are  eminently  the  productions  of  a  sincere 
student    deeply    impressed    by   the    necessity   of 
giving  the  closest  possible  attention  to  facts,  and 
yet  fully  responsive  to 
the    infinite    mystery 
of    open-air     effects. 
^        ^  A    sound     judgment 

''  in      selection,      wise 

^S>-  discretion        in       the 

adaptation  of  his  ma- 
terial, and  thorough 
efficiency  in  the  use 
of  devices  of  execu- 
tion make  his  can- 
vases always  memor- 
able ;  and  he  has 
certain  graces  of  style 
which  put  him  in  a 
place  apart  from  the 
majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries. His 
distinctive  individu- 
ality marks  the  whole 
of  his  effort  with  a 
stamp  that  is  indis- 
M.KRED  PARSONS,  A. R.A.                putablc,      and       the 
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direction  in  which  he  prefers  to  seek  for  the  satis- 
faction of  his  esthetic  instincts  is  always  plainly 
asserted  in  every  picture  he  puts  before  the  public. 
This  confidence  in  himself,  one  of  the  best 
qualities  which  an  artist  can  possess,  comes  cer- 
tainly from  his  manner  of  training.  It  has  grown 
up  steadily  through  years  of  careful  self-discipline, 
helped  in  its  development  by  circumstances  which 
imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  to  search  out 
unassisted  the  details  of  knowledge  that  his  pro- 
fession demands.  He  owes  little  to  any  of  the 
formal  systems  of  art  teaching  by  which  the  modern 
painter  is  prepared  for  the  work  he  has  to  do.  The 
regular  school  course  plays  a  very  small  part  in  his 
personal  history,  and  its  influence  upon  him  can 
hardly  be  taken  into  account  as  having  aided  per- 
ceptibly in  making  him   what  he  is  now.      But  for 
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his  own  resolution,  his  invincible  determination  to 
become  an  artist,  he  would  have  been  permanently 
bound   down    to   follow  a  very  different  walk   in 
life,  and    his   natural   abilities   would   have    been 
stunted   and    finally  destroyed   by  utterly  uncon- 
genial   surroundings.     Fortunately  he  could,  and 
did,    fight  against    the    fates   which   at  one  time 
threatened  to  force  him  to  do  what  was  absolutely 
contrary  to  his  inclinations  ;  he  had  the  courage  to 
abandon  a  career  that  promised  him  a  competence, 
and  to  take  the  chances  of  making  his  way  un- 
assisted in  the  world  of  art.    The  result  has  plainly 
justified  his  belief  in  himself     Spurred  on  by  the 
ambition  to  prove  himself  correct  in  his  estimate 
of  his   own   capacity,   and  anxious  to  excel  in  a 
profession  that  he  regaided  as  the  only  one  which 
would  give  him  the  opportunities  in  life  that  he 
desired,   he  threw   himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  work  of  training  his  mind  and  hand 
to  understand  and  express  whatever  he  felt 
to   be    essential    for   the    maturing   of  the 
highest  type  of  artistic  conviction. 

To  the  fact  that  he  was  country  born  and 
bred  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  his  intense 
and  unwavering  love  of  nature.  He  grew 
up  amid  the  surroundings  that  best  habi- 
tuate the  painter's  instinct  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  fittest  for  pictorial  treatment. 
The  open  air  attracted  him  as  a  vast  store- 
house of  artistic  material,  and  the  country- 
side inspired  him  with  the  keenest  desire 
to  study  and  record  those  beauties  of  colour, 
form,  and  atmosphere  which  were  presented 
to  him  in  endless  profusion.  When  after 
a  boyhood  spent  in  direct  contact  with 
Nature  in  her  most  persuasive  aspects  he 
had  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  in  London, 
and  to  confine  his  aspiration  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  Post  Office  clerkship,  it 
is  quite  understandable  that  he  should  have 
found  the  contrast  altogether  unendurable. 
But  even  during  this  period  of  wearying 
misapplication  of  his  abilities,  lie  did  not 
forget  the  intention  that  was  taking  form 
in  his  mind,  to  turn  to  art  practice  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  He  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  this  stay  in  London 
to  secure  the  only  systematic  teaching  in 
the  rudiments  of  his  chosen  profession  that 
he  ever  obtained ;  and  in  the  evenings, 
when  his  Post  Office  labours  were  over,  he 
worked  as  a  student  in  the  art  school  at 
South  Kensington.  A  couple  of  years, 
however,  sufficed  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the 
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futility  of  keeping  up  even  the  pretence  of  observ- 
ing the  duties  of  his  clerkship,  and  he  declined  any 
longer  to  divide  his  attention  between  what  he  had 
to  do  and  the  work  with  which  he  wished  to 
occupy  himself.  So  London  was  abandoned,  and 
all  the  chances  that  might  have  been  open  to  him 
of  rising  to  a  prominent  official  position  ;  and 
he  gladly  took  up  again  his  life  in  the  country, 
determined  now  to  make  art  his  only  occupation. 

That  he  was  thoroughly  serious  in  this  important 
step  appeared  at  once  in  his  manner  of  setting  to 
work  there.  He  began  immediately  to  paint  out 
of  doors,  studying  always  directly  from  nature,  and 
aiming  assiduously  at  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough 
and  exact  knowledge  of  landscape  characteristics. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  whatever  chances  came 
in  his  way  of  improving  himself  as  a  draughtsman  ; 
and,  whenever  he  could,  made  drawings  from  life, 
from  the  friends  whom  he  could  induce  to  give 
him  sittings,  and  from  the  occasional  models  that 
were  available  among  the  village  people  in  his 
district.  By  degrees  he  built  up  a  very  sound  and 
workmanlike  method,  a  purely  individual  manner 


unaffected  by  school  traditions,  and  reflecting  only 
his  own  personal  conviction.  He  gained  a  peculiar 
freshness  of  interpretation,  expressive  of  a  frank 
reliance  upon  his  judgment  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  facts  that  nature  presented  to  him.  The  sub- 
jects he  began  to  treat  showed  a  pleasant  quaint- 
ness  of  taste  that  was  never  eccentric,  and  an 
agreeable  preference  for  character  over  mere 
popular  prettiness.  He  laid  the  foundation  then 
of  the  style  which  distinguishes  his  work  at  the 
present  time,  and  started  soundly  a  process  of 
steady  development  which  has  brought  him  into 
the  front  rank  of  our  landscape  painters. 

In  one  way  particularly  he  showed  in  his  self- 
education  a  very  marked  prudence.  He  fitted 
himself  by  varied  study,  and  by  experiment  in  all 
sorts  of  mediums,  for  proficiency  in  many  branches 
of  artistic  practice.  He  qualified  as  an  illustrator 
by  the  command  he  gained  over  black  and  white, 
and  acquired  a  rare  faciUty  in  the  management  of 
pen  and  pencil ;  he  learned  thoroughly  the  techni- 
calities of  water-colour  painting,  and  made  himself 
a  master  of  oils ;   and  he  has  never  allowed  his 
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skill  in  any  of  these  methods  of  statement  to  rust 
since  for  want  of  use.  As  a  contributor  to  British 
and  American  magazines  he  is  widely  popular  ;  he 
is  now  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Water-Colour 
Society,  to  which  he  has  just  been  elected  after 
many  years'  membership  of  the  Royal  Institute ; 
and  he  has,  on  the  strength  of  his  claim  to  recog- 
nition as  a  painter  of  important  canvases,  been 
chosen  as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
All  this  is  valuable  testimony  to  the  thoroughness 
of  his  preparation  for  the  profession  he  follov^s  so 
successfully,  and  proves  with  what  acuteness  he 
estimated  from  the  first  his  chances  of  acceptance. 
He  has  justified  himself  fully  and  completely,  and 
may  well  feel  satisfied  not  only  with  his  decision  to 
work  out  his  own  destiny,  but  also  with  his  dis- 
cretion in  choosing  the  right  manner  to  train  him- 
self without  dependence  upon  any  assistance  from 
schools  or  professors. 

His  method  of  working  is  one  that  he  has  tested 
by  endless  comparisons,  and  has  proved  to  be 
suited  to  his  purposes.  It  involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  preparation,  for  his  pictures  are  not  now 
painted  on  the  spot  or  out  of  doors,  but  are  com- 
posed from  sketches  and  studies.  The  subject  is 
selected  and  set  down  in  a  vivid  sketch,  or  even  a 
series  of  sketches  under  different  effects,  and 
minute  and  detailed  studies  are  afterwards  made 
of  the  salient  features  simply  as  working  drawings. 
The  finished  work  is  then  carried  out  in  the  studio 
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by  the  help  of  the  material  collected.  In  this  way 
the  first  impression  received  directly  from  nature 
is  retained,  and  none  of  those  involuntary  changes 
of  conviction,  which  are  apt  to  occur  when  an 
artist  spends  a  long  period  in  out-of-door  work 
upon  a  large  picture,  are  possible.  It  follows  that 
Mr.  Parsons  puts  into  his  sketches  the  plainest 
avowal  of  his  artistic  belief :  not  only  must  they  be 
direct  inspirations,  suggestions  frankly  accepted 
from  Nature,  and  significant  especially  as  records 
of  her  subtleties,  but  they  must  summarise  all  that 
is  to  give  meaning  and  vitality  to  a  large  picture. 
They  must  contain,  within  their  limitations  of 
scale  and  brevities  of  expression,  a  very  clear 
meaning  and  a  very  adequate  amount  of  informa- 
tion. But  it  is  exactly  because  they  have  these 
qualities  that  his  slighter  efforts  are  so  interesting. 
They  explain  his  motives  and  assert  the  principles 
of  his  art ;  and  they  reveal  indisputably  the  acute- 
ness of  his  judgment.  Wherever  he  may  sit  down 
to  work,  whether  in  America,  Japan,  the  Riviera, 
or  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  British  Isles,  he 
gives  us  emphatically  the  character  of  the  scene 
before  him,  and  preserves  its  distinctive  and  par- 
ticular charm  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  medium 
he  is  using  he  never  fails  to  retain  the  true  spirit 
of  his  subject.  He  is  a  landscape  painter  of  the 
best  type,  but  he  has  certainly  gained  his  rank  in 
the  art  world  by  virtue  of  his  ability  to  sketch  in 
the  right  way. 
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It  is  not  so  very  many  years  since  it  was  almost 
a  truism  among  the  architectural  profession  that 
the  architect  who  wandered  from  the  strait  and 
narrow  path  and  took  to  designing  furniture,  wall- 
papers, and  so  forth,  had  committed  a  species  of 
professional  suicide.  Doubtless  it  was  the  late  E. 
W.  Godwin  who  more  than  any  other  dissipated 
this  absurd  theory,  and  the  "  new  architect  "  now- 
adays designs  the  interior,  including  furniture, 
hangings,  and  so  forth,  of  his  house,  quite  as  much 
as  he  does  the  exterior.  No  one  in  our  day,  perhaps, 
has  been  so  completely  successful  in  this  respect  as 
Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey.  To  introduce  Mr.  Voysey 
to  the  readers  of  The  Studio  were  absurd,  so 
familiar  are  they  with  what  I  may  almost  call,  with- 
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out  laying  myself  open  to  a  charge  of  exaggeration, 
his  epoch-making  work  in  the  decorative  field.  His 
furniture,  with  its  broad  simple  effects,  its  reliance 
on  proportion,  its  eschewal  of  useless  ornament, 
and  its  strikingly  original  lines,  has  helped  to  form 
a  school  of  its  own,  while  his  wall-papers  and 
textiles  strike  an  equally  personal  and  individual 
note.  Mr.  Voysey  is  a  designer  who  is  guided,  as 
one  need  not  study  him  long  to  perceive,  by  very 
definite  and  certain  principles,  and,  as  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  will  serve  to  show,  his  architec- 
tural work  is  to  just  the  same  extent  subservient  to 
these  same  principles.  Simplicity  of  thought  and 
perfection  of  proportion  distinguish  it  from  the 
ordinary  architecture  of  the  day.  Notable,  too,  is 
the  deliberate  avoidance  of  style  ;  and  here  it  is 
that  only  one  or  two  of  contemporary  architects  at 
the  most  are  working  to  the  same  end  as  Mr. 
Voysey,  and  endeavouring,  by  an  educated  distrust 
of  following  too  closely  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past, 
to  so  impress  what  they  do 
with  their  own  individuali- 
ties, as  to  present  us  with  a 
nineteenth-century  archi- 
tecture. Whether  they  be 
right  or  wrong,  it  seems 
at  least  certain  that  by  no 
slavish  adherence  to  tradi- 
tion has  any  living,  breath- 
ing architectural  style  of 
bygone  centuries  come 
into  existence,  valuable 
and  necessary  as  have 
been  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  artists  of  previous 
generations. 

But  let  us  consider  Mr. 
Voysey's  work  rather  more 
in  detail.  One's  first  im- 
pression on  glancing  at  the 
view  of  the  house  at  North 
Tooting  Common  (page 
162),  is  of  the  skill  with 
which  so  many  apparently 
uncorrelated  features  have 
been  without  effort  har- 
monised and  "pulled  to- 
gether," to  use  a  slang 
phrase,  giving  an  air  of 
breadth  and  repose  to 
what  might  so  easily  have 
been  an  uneasy  arrange- 
ment of  wall  space,  roof, 
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and  window.  The  plan  of  this  suburban  house 
is  also  marked  by  simplicity  and  ingenuity,  one 
of  its  leading  features  being  the  skill  with  which 
the  stable  has  been  designed  so  as  to  be  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  yet 
be  efificiently  cut  off  from  the  living  portion.  The 
best  view  is  to  the  north,  yet  Mr.  Voysey  has 
sensibly  placed  the  chief  rooms  so  as  to  look  south, 
while  the  study  which  Mr.  Essex  chiefly  uses  during 
the  forenoon  catches  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 
The  long  stretch  of  reposeful  roof  is  of  green  slates, 
the  dressings  to  windows  and  doors  are  of  Bath 
stone,  while  the  walls  are  of  rough-cast.  Mr. 
Voysey's  preference  for  this  last-named  form  of 
finish — which  is  marked,  by  the  way — is  based,  so  he 
tells  me,  mainly  on  its  economy.  He  considers  a 
nine-inch  brick  wall  faced  with  cement  rough-cast 
is  as  warm  and  weather-tight  as  any  much  more 
expensive  construction  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
imagine  he  is  unconsciously  attracted  by  the 
artistic  value  of  these  great  spaces  of  cream-coloured 
surface,  possessing  a  texture  of  their  own,  and 
peculiarly  lending  themselves  to  Mr.  Voysey's 
stylistic  sympathies. 

Of  a  totally  different  character  to  Mr.  Essex's 
house  is  Broadleys,  Windermere,  a  house  built 
for  A.  Currer  Briggs,  Esq.  Here,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  perspective  view,  we  have  a  country 
house  with  a  dignity  all  its  own,  yet  based  again 


on  the  striking  simplicity  of  conception.  The 
hall,  that  essential  feature  of  a  country  house, 
runs  up  into  the  roof,  with  a  long  glazed  gallery  at 
one  end.  The  characteristic  windows  here  were 
suggested  to  Mr.  Voysey  by  the  charming  views 
which  the  surrounding  country  affords,  while  the 
great  bay  by  which  the  drawing-room  is  lighted 
prevents  the  interior  being  in  any  way  darkened 
by  the  verandah,  which,  as  shown  by  the  plan, 
runs  along  one  end  of  it.  From  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  house  the  ground  falls  down  to  the 
lake,  affording  a  delightful  prospect  of  which  full 
advantage  is  taken  by  the  window  arrangement. 

Another  north-country  house  is  that  for  W.  E. 
Rowley,  Esq.,  at  Glassonby,  Kirkoswald,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland  (page  i6o).  Here  the  archi- 
tect has  taken  advantage  of  local  material,  and  in  a 
subtle  way,  I  think,  of  local  feeling.  The  result  is  a 
house  which  is  a  study,  in  colour,  with  its  purplish- 
red  sandstone  walls,  and  which  also  seems,  to  me, 
at  least,  to  speak  the  "  north  countree "  in  its 
almost  puritanical  severity.  It  stands,  I  am  told, 
on  a  most  beautiful  site,  overlooking  a  river  and 
a  wild  rocky  country  with  which  its  sturdy  un- 
compromising straightforwardness  seems  peculiarly 
to  harmonise.  Here,  again,  the  bays  were  con- 
sidered essential  on  account  of  the  views.  There 
is  a  fine  entrance  hall  from  which  dining- 
room  and  drawing-room    lead    off,   while   another 
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feature  of  the  plan  is  the  care  with  which  children's 
and  servants'  quarters  are  cut  off  from  the  other 
part  of  the  house. 

In  Mr.  Rickard's  house  at  Windermere  (page 
159)  we  have  an  ideal  bachelor's  country  quarters, 
the  plan  so  arranged  that  all  the  service  of  the 
house  can  be  comfortably  carried  on,  access  gained 
to  store  cupboard,  and  so  on,  without  infringing  on 
the  bachelor's  private  domain. 

The  site  of  this  house,  also,  Mr.  Voysey  charac- 
terised as  superb,  and  assures  us  his  chief  care  was 
to  endeavour  to  harmonise  his  house  with  its  sur- 
roundings. A  fine  site,  in  his  estimation,  helps  to 
create  a  beautiful  house  if  the  architect  is  careful 
not  to  come  into  competition  with  the  country 
surrounding  him,  but  endeavours  to  subject  himself 
to  nature's  architecture.  It  is,  I  think,  this  con- 
stant subjection  to  nature  as  the  chief  source  of 
inspiration  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Voysey's  leading 
characteristics  as  a  decorative  designer  ;  and  one 
can-  see  by  studying  these  views  of  Mr.  Rickard's 
house  how  admirably  he  has  applied  the  same 
principle  to  his  architecture.  One  can  imagine 
how  this  design,  with  its  mingling  of  reticence  and 
modest  assertion,  would  appear  to  be  a  part  of  its 
surroundings.  It  is  this  appearance  of  natural- 
ness, of  having  grown  by  degrees  rather  than  hav- 
ing been  put  there  at  a  single  stroke,  which  is  the 
greatest  charm  a  house  in  the  country  can  possess, 
whether  it  be  a  simple  Surrey  cottage  or  a  weather- 
stained  grey  stone  hall  with  the  traditions  of  cen- 
turies clinging  around  it.     Reverting  once  more 


to  this  Windermere  house  of  Mr.  Voysey's,  it  is 
finished  in  his  favourite  rough-cast,  roofed  with 
green  slates,  while  the  chimney-pots  which  crown 
the  sturdy  chimney-stacks  are  coloured  black,  no 
shade  of  red  having  by  experiment  been  found  to 
properly  harmonise. 

Travelling  south  to  the  pleasant  lanes  and  well- 
wooded  heights  of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  we  have  first 
Mr.  Newbold's  house  at  Westmeston,  the  lower 
view  of  which,  as  given  on  the  accompanying  full- 
page  illustration  (page  163),  shows  us  Mr.  Voysey 
at  his  very  best.  There  are  few  who  could  have 
treated  the  long  stretch  of  unbroken  and  unrelieved 
wall  space  so  efficiently,  in  the  relations  of  wall 
and  window  openings,  as  here  appears,  while  even 
what  one  might  otherwise  feel  inclined  to  stigmatise 
as  the  baldness  of  the  porch  appears  to  fit  naturally 
into  the  scheme.  Effective,  too,  is  the  garden  view 
of  the  same  wing  of  the  building,  with  its  arched 
openings — utilitarian,  yet  strikingly  decorative — 
which  give  light  and  air  to  the  tradesmen's  entrance 
corridor.  Turning  to  the  plan  of  this  house,  we 
find  the  staircase  well  lit  by  the  lantern-light,  which 
offers  a  picturesque  external  feature. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  Mr.  Voysey  charac- 
terises himself  as  a  "stickler  for  light,"  though,  by 
those  who  lend  a  mere  surface  consideration  to  his 
work,  he  is  often  found  fault  with  for  the  smallness 
of  his  windows.  He  points  out,  however,  that 
such  critics  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  size 
and  height  of  the  rooms  these  long  low  windows 
are  intended  to  give  light  to.     In  proportion  to  a 
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lofty  room  a  low  room,  he  avers,  needs  much  less 
window  space.  It  is  not  the  mere  cubic  contents 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  account ;  the  real 
essential  is  the  amount  of  reflecting  surface  in  the 
room  itself.  In  a  low  room  the  entire  ceiling  acts 
as  a  reflector,  and  throws  the  light  downwards  into 
every  corner  of  the  interior.  This,  again,  is,  as  a 
rule,  supplemented  by  Mr.  Voysey  through  the 
employment  of  a  deep  whitewashed,  or  otherwise 
light-tinted,  frieze  as  a  feature  in  his  decoration  of 
the  wall  space.  I  may  say  in  passing,  as  might  be 
gathered  from  the  above  remarks,  that  Mr.  Voysey 
is  not  only  an  advocate  for  light,  but  also  for 
low  rooms.  They  are  pleasanter  to  live  in,  accord- 
ing to  him,  they  are  cheaper,  they  lend  themselves 
more  easily  to  the  securing  of  pleasing  proportion 
in  design,  and  they  are,  contrary  to  general  opinion, 
quite  as  easily  ventilated  as  lofty  ones.  One  of 
Mr.  Voysey's  rare  outbursts  of  temper  was  directed, 
while  I  talked  to  him  recently,  against  those  incon- 
siderate clients  who  endeavoured  to  insist  upon  his 
adding  a  foot  or  two  to  the  height  of  a  second 
storey,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  by  doing  this  the 
entire  proportion,  that  is  to  say,  the  main  beauty, 
of  their  house  must  be  sacrificed.  It  led  the  de- 
signer to  digress  into  an  interesting  consideration 
of  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  client 
and  architect.  According  to  Mr.  Voysey— and 
there  are  few  architects  who  will  not  agree  with 
him — the  client's  wishes  as  regards  accommodation, 
including  general  scheme  of  plan,  and  essentially  as 


regards  expense,  should  be  a  law  to  the  architect, 
but  the  latter  should  be  supreme  touching  artistic 
design  and  proportion. 

Mr.  Voysey's  Surrey  house  is  that  at  Oxshott, 
for  C.  S.  Loch,  I'jSq.  (page  161).  It  lacks,  perhaps, 
the  charm  of  the  long,  low,  rather  straggling 
character  of  Mr.  Newbold's,  but  it  is  a  design  of 
singular  unity,  with  sufficient  diversity  to  render  it 
very  interesting.  Its  principal  interior  feature  is  the 
ingeniously  arranged  octagonal  dining-room,  one  of 
its  angles  being  due  to  the  necessity  for  gaining 
easy  access  to  the  drawing-room  from  the  hall,  the 
window  forming  another,  while  wine-cupboards  and 
such-like  utilitarian  features  form  the  two  others. 
Though  not  giving  one  the  idea  of  a  large  house,  it 
is  so  planned  as  to  be  exceedingly  commodious, 
two  servants'  and  a  child's  room  being  arranged 
for  in  the  attic. 

I  have  thus  run  through  with  somewhat  casual 
comment  the  little  group  of  houses  which  The 
Studio  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  illustrate. 
They  will  at  all  events  serve  the  purpose  in  them- 
selves of  reintroducing  Mr.  Voysey  to  Studio 
readers  in  the  character  of  a  designer  of  houses. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  buildings  all 
belong  to  the  one  class — the  more  or  less  simple 
and  economical  country  house.  It  is,  however, 
in  this  direction  that  Mr.  Voysey's  talents  as  an 
architect  have  down  to  the  present  been  con- 
spicuously displayed.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  charac- 
teristic side  of  the  general  architecture  of  our  own 
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day;  but  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  regretted  that  the 
principles  Mr.  Voysey  and  a  few  others  have  put 
into  such  excellent  practice  as  regards  the  moderate- 
sized  house  should  not  yet,  save  in  one  or  two 
instances,  have  been  displayed  in  regard  to  build- 
ings of  a  more  monumental  character.  I  do  not 
fail  to  recognise  that  in  one  or  two  instances 
London  street  architecture  has  been  enriched  by 
works  which  speak  directly  to  us  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  architectural  language.  But  they  are  re- 
grettably exceptional.  If  one  can  compose,  in  the 
architectural  language  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  dainty  lyric  overflowing  with  domestic  senti- 
ment, why  not  the  stately  ode  surcharged  with 
nobility  of  thought  and  idea  ?  If,  as  these  examples 
are,  I  hope,  sufificient  to  demonstrate,  there  really 
is  a  nineteenth-century  architectural  style  which 
is  not  a  mere  pastiche  of  bygone  designers'  details 
and  fancies,  is  it  not  to  be  regretted  that  future 
ages  will  have  to  search  for  it,  not  in  our  public 
buildings,  and  in  the  principal  streets  of  our  cities, 
but  in  the  unassuming  house  or  cottage  in  more 
or  less  remote  corners  of  the  country-side  ? 

Horace  Townsend. 
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ODERN  GERMAN  LITHO- 
GRAPH  Y— II.  SOME 
KARLSRUHE  ARTISTS. 
BY   HANS  W.   SINGER. 


The  schism  that  occurred  in  the  artist  commu- 
nity of  Paris  about  a  decade  ago  was  more  or  less 
echoed  all  over  the  Continent.  Munich  followed 
in  the  wake  with  its  "  Secession."  To-day  even 
Berlin  is  becoming  interested  in  the  movement, 
which  proves  that  it  must  be  pretty  widespread. 
This  revolt  of  the  young  artists  of  strong  person- 
ality against  senile  academic  tradition  broke  out  at 
Karlsruhe  in  1896.  The  event  had  been  prepared 
by  Kallmorgen,  who  was  in  close  contact  with  the 
men  of  the  younger  school.  When  Count  Kalck- 
reuth  was  appointed  Professor  at  the  Karlsruhe 
Academy  in  1895  ^"  ^-ble  leader  was  found,  and 
thus  the  Karlsruher  Kiinstlerbund  was  established 
in  April  of  the  following  year.  As  in  Dresden, 
the  members  avoided  the  name  "Secession,"  lest 
it  might  excite  prejudice  among  the  public  against 
the  new  club. 

From  the  very  first  Kalckreuth  laid  stress  upon 
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lithography.  He  arranged  that  it  should  be  espe- 
cially taught  at  the  Academy,  and  he  secured  the 
assistance  of  Langhein,  who  had  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  lithographic  establishments.  Besides 
these  two,  Carlos  Grethe  was  also  strongly  inter- 
ested in  making  lithography  a  feature  of  the  new 
society's  work.  He  arranged  the  publication  of 
their  first  Portfolio,  containing  nine  lithographs 
by  Daur,  Gattiker,  Grethe,  Hein,  Kalckreuth, 
Kampmann,  Langhein,  Weiss,  and  Wulff.  This 
appeared  in  April  1S96,  and  was  followed  in  the 
next  year  by  a  more  pretentious  one,  containing 
twelve  lithographs,  that  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. Besides  new  contributions  by  most  of  the 
men  just  named,  there  were  others  by  Gamper, 
Heyne,  Matthies-Masuren,  Naumann,  and  von 
Volkmann. 

All  this  entailed  a  good  deal  of  expense,  and  it 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  market  for  such 
unusual  portfolios.  Consequently  Grethe  was  glad 
to  establish  the  whole  undertaking  upon  a  sound 
commercial  basis  by  arranging  with  the  printing 
house  of  G.  Braun  to  publish  the  work  of  the 
club.  Through  these  publications,  and  by  means 
of  two  exhibitions  held  at  Diisseldorf  and  Berlin, 
the  aims  of  the  club  became  somewhat  better 
known.  Still,  even  to-day  it  is  a  young  body 
among  the  artistic  fraternities  of  Germany,  and   it 


may,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  treat  and  criticise  it  as 
one  would  a  well-established  school.  Grethe, 
indeed,  was  rather  averse  from  having  anything 
written  about  Karlsruhe  at  this  early  date.  He 
said  :  "  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  tasks, 
especially  as  regards  lithography,  and  we  would  pre- 
fer not  to  be  judged  by  what  we  have  accomplished 
as  yet,  though  some  of  it  has  been  received  favour- 
ably enough."  They  intend,  above  all,  to  devote 
their  energies  towards  improving  commercial  or 
"applied"  lithography,  if  one  may  designate  it  by 
such  a  term.  Artists  throughout  Germany  have 
become  art-workers,  and  the  same  class  of  men 
that  some  years  ago  considered  anything  smaller 
than  a  ten-foot  canvas  beneath  their  dignity  and 
vocation  devote  themselves  to-day  to  the  design- 
ing of  furniture,  carpets,  jewellery,  inkstands, 
lamps,  vases,  &c.  In  the  same  way  Karlsruhe 
artists  propose  to  enter  upon  that  field  in  litho- 
graphy which  has  heretofore  been  the  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  of  the  trades-draughtsman.  They 
intend  to  replace  the  old  style  of  business-cards, 
menus,  wine-lists,  tickets,  programmes,  Easter, 
Christmas  and  New  Year  cards,  and  similar  practical 
work,  by  designs  possessing  genuine  artistic  merit. 
The  production  of  single-sheet  pictures  without 
any  particular  a[)[)lication  is  to  become  a  secondary 
matter.     It  is  another  step  taken   in   the  direction 
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of  the  much-desired  goal — art  everywhere  and  in 
everything. 

One  difficulty,  however,  presents  itself,  and  that 
is  the  expensiveness  of  lithographic  production 
here.  Lithographic  artists  will,  even  in  designs 
for  every-day  use,  not  willingly  give  up  uncommon 
and  refined  effects  ;  they  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  good,  especially  well-toned  paper,  and  upon 
a  clever  printer.  In  this  country,  where  labour  is 
so  cheap,  paper  and  lithographic  printing  are, 
strange  to  say,  far  dearer  than  in  France,  dearer 
than  in  London  even,  and  this  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  popularising  of  the  art. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Kiinstlerbund 
will  be  able  to  circumvent  the  difficulty. 

From  the  very  start  all  the  members  seem  to 
have  had  one  common  object  in  view — the  eleva- 
tion of  chromo-lithography  to  a  fine  art.  We  might 
adapt   Huckleberry  Finn's   phraseology  and    say : 
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The  aim  of  the  trade  or  "  professional  "  lithogra- 
pher in  colours  is  to  make  his  work  look  as  if  it 
"  had  happened  "  ;  the  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  make 
it  look  as  if  it  "  were  made."  The  one  goes  to  a 
huge  amount  of  trouble  in  order  to  conceal  his 
means  and  method  of  work  and  to  produce  a 
vulgar  naturalistic  copy,  with  all  the  half-tones  and 
gradations  of  the  original,  without  any  trace  of  a 
man's  will  in  it.  The  other  delights  to  work  in  an 
apparent,  bold  manner,  showing  us  without  restraint 
how  many  stones  he  uses,  and  how  he  disposes 
them  ;  he  does  not  copy  Nature,  but  simplifies  her 
by  eliminating  subtle  half-tones — in  fact,  he  gene- 
rally changes  the  colour  aspect  of  Nature  and  sets 
up  his  own  scheme  of  colour. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  greatest  successes 
of  the  Karlsruhe  Kiinstlerbund  have  been  scored. 
They  have  severally  discovered  many  new  ways  of 
treating  the  stone,  and  have  achieved  a  number  of 
delightful  colour  effects. 
The  fact  that  no  one  of 
them  has  influenced  the 
other,  and  that  no  one  has 
as  yet  entered  a  particular 
groove,  proves  that  they 
have,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, been  at  lithography 
only  a  short  time.  But 
within  this  space  of  time 
they  have  created  some- 
thing worth  expanding, 
and  bearing  a  typically 
German  character  —  they 
have  created  a  "  National  " 
art,  as  one  would  term  it 
here.  This  is  a  great  deal 
in  their  favour,  for  the 
same  danger  that  ensnared 
four  out  of  every  five  artists 
in  Paris  among  those  who 
have  recently  tried  colour- 
printing— the  danger  of 
imitating  Japanese  work — 
lurked  in  Karlsruhe,  too,  as 
did  also  tlie  danger  of  imita- 
ting the  Parisian  imitations. 
Karlsruhe  has  fallen  into 
neither  fault,  but  has  battled 
with  the  problem  straight- 
forwardly and  sincerely, 
and  has  succeeded  well. 

Let  us  consider  a  few 
of  the  artists  and  their 
lithogra[)hs  separately. 


"THE  COVETED  CROWN" 
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Count  Leopold  Kalckreuth,  the  younger,  has 
estabUshed  his  position  as  a  painter  quite  firmly 
now,  with  his  canvases  in  the  Royal  Galleries 
of  Munich  and  Dresden.  Kalckreuth  has  litho- 
graphed the  portrait  of  his  little  son,  drawn  with  a 
brush  on  stone  in  imitation  of  a  sepia  drawing,  and 
the  head  of  a  little  girl,  done  with  the  help  of  four 
stones.  The  outline  plate  shows  heavy  lines, 
making  the  whole  seem  more  like  an  old  woodcut 
in  colours  than  anything  else.  His  Field  Labour, 
a  woman  of  the  Millet  type,  delving,  whilst  her 
baby  sits  on  the  ground  close  by,  was  done  in 
single  colour  with  a  tone  plate,  while  The  ^Cellist 
is  an  excellent  performance  in  chromo-litho- 
graphy  done  with  four  stones — the  mahogany  red 
of  the  'cello  shining  out  of  its  dark,  low-toned 
surroundings  most  effectively. 

Carlos  Grethe,  who  also  has  a  painting  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  has  apparently  had  so  much  of 
his  time  taken  up  with  setting  the  lithography 
scheme  in  motion  that  he  has  not  found  leisure  to 
do  much  himself.  There  is  a  splendid  chromo- 
lithograph by  him,  however,  called  Ru?!/iirig  In,  a 
fishing  smack  sailing  up  alongside  a  wooden  pier — 
evening  effect.  A  wall  of  heavy  clouds  is  building 
up  on  the  horizon,  but  above  it  the  sky  is  full  of  a 
misty,  yellow  sunset  light,  which  is  reflected  by  the 
muddy  shore  water.  He  likes  strong  fantastic 
colour  effects   in  his   painting,   and   here,   too,  he 


introduces  them  very  ably  in  the  shadow  produced 
on  the  water  by  the  hull  of  the  boat.  It  is  almost 
incredible,  but  it  seems  that  all  this  colour-sym- 
phony has  been  attained  by  the  use  of  four  stones 
only.  His  On  Board  of  the  Schooner  ^''Durango"  is 
not  quite  so  successful.  Apparently  only  five 
stones  were  used,  but  the  effect  is  patchy  compared 
with  the  first-named  work. 

Friedrich  Kallmorgen  is,  perhaps,  the  one  who 
achieves  his  effects  with  the  greatest  ease  and  cer- 
tainty. Nothing  can  be  better  and  simpler  than 
his  two  wonderful  Amsterdam  Nocturnes.  With 
but  a  blue,  a  brown,  and  a  yellow  stone,  he  brings 
about  a  most  marvellous  effect  of  a  street  in  wet 
weather  at  night.  Kallmorgen  hails  from  Altona, 
from  the  seashore,  and  it  is  in  the  country  of  the 
sea,  Holland,  that  he  has  made  most  of  his  studies. 
Among  his  lithographs  there  are  two  very  admir- 
able studies  of  little  Dutch  girls,  one  in  colours, 
the  other  in  sanguine.  He  has  also  published  a 
set  of  picture  post-cards,  Vo7i  der  Wasserkant,  most 
of  them  showing  us  Dutch  peasant  girls  and  fisher- 
men's children.  They  were  drawn  upon  the  stone 
by  him  ;  the  colour  scheme  is  broad  and  simple, 
from  four  to  six  stones  being  employed  for  each. 
The  members  of  the  Kunstlerbund  have,  by  the 
way,  also  published  a  set  of  twelve  picture  post- 
cards. Kallmorgen,  Hein,  Schonleber,Volckmann, 
and  Wulff  have,  perhaps,  contributed  the  best  ones. 
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This  set  likewise  differs  from  almost  all  other 
"  artist  post-cards  "  in  that  they  were  not  litho- 
graphed after  designs  by  the  artists,  but  are  indeed 
auto-lithographs.  The  artist  post-card  has  been 
especially  fostered  at  Karlsruhe  by  Velten.  He 
has  sent  artists  all  over  Germany,  to  Switzerland, 
to  the  Riviera,  and  elsewhere  to  draw  water-colour 
views  of  picturesque  nooks  and  landscapes,  which 
serve  as  originals  for  his  post-cards.  Some  o''  the 
Kiinstlerbund  artists  went  on  such  expeditions  for 
him,  notably  F.  Hein,  H.  Daur,  and  Biese.  But 
to  return  to  Kallmorgen  ;  there  is  one  more  litho- 
graph that  we  must  not  pass  over  unnoticed.  The 
Ferry  Station  on  the  Meuse,  in  which  peasants  of 
both  sexes  are  seen  standing  on  the  windswept 
pier,  waiting  for  the  little  steamer.  There  is  a 
touch  of  Japan  in  it,  but  only  a  touch,  and  a  very 
delightful  little  picture  it  is. 

No  member  of  the  club  has  evinced  more  poetic 
feeling  than  Franz  Hein.  As  a  painter  and 
draughtsman  of  the  Mdrchenwelt,  of  the  German 
fairy-tale  and  folk-lore,  I  consider  him  pre-eminent 
amongst  modern  men.  His  work  is  sincere  and 
convincing,  and  with  all  its  sensitive  poesy  it 
possesses  many  genuine  artistic  (|ualities.      In    the 


Wonderful  Flowet  we  see  a  fairy-tale  princess 
standing  amid  trees  with  a  crown  on  her  head, 
holding  the  fantastic  flower.  The  picture  is 
printed  in  gold  and  colours.  The  Lily  shows  us  a 
maiden  whose  nudity  is  almost  hidden  by  long 
black  tresses ;  to  the  right  and  left  there  are 
decorative  drawings  of  lilies.  Minne  (Love), 
printed  in  gold  and  dull  violet  on  grey  paper, 
depicts  a  youth  making  love  to  the  same  fairy 
princess,  and  in  Beauty  and  the  Beast  we  see  her 
again,  enveloped  in  flowing  golden  hair,  with  the 
bear  at  her  feet.  There  is  a  pattern  of  fleur-de-lys 
on  the  dark  blue  background,  and  the  whole 
makes  an  excellent  decorative  design. 

Hans  von  Volkmann's  best  lithographs  are  land- 
scapes. His  conception  is  broad,  and  he  success- 
fully reduces  the  variety  of  colours  as  well  as  of 
forms  in  Nature  to  a  simple  scheme  that  makes 
essentials  stand  out  and  unimportant  features  dis- 
appear. Among  his  most  pleasing  lithographs 
there  is  the  Chaussee,  A  Quiet  Fond,  and  The 
Lonely  Light.  Some  Italian  views  are  not  quite 
equal  to  these,  while  his  New  Year  cards  can 
hardly  be  pronounced  a  success.  Franz  Hoch  is 
likewise  a  good   landscape  artist.      H<!  has  drawn 
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several  fine  studies  of  trees  on  the  stone,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Birches  and  Sycamores.  Reminiscence 
of  an  Old  Town  is  a  view  of  an  ancient  village 
lying  along  a  hillside  ;  the  walls  and  roofs  are  kept 
in  a  plain  tone  of  red,  and  the  sky  is  of  a  greyish- 
blue  tint ;  the  outline  drawing  is  in  heavy  lines 
which  produce  a  woodcut  effect.  The  Country 
Church  is  Hoch's  most  successful  effort  in  chromo- 
lithography.  H.  Matthies-Masuren  is  the  author 
of  a  superb  coloured  design  called  At  the  Pond. 
Night  is  setting  in,  and  through  some  trees  on 
each  side  we  look  upon  a  sheet  of  water  reflect- 
ing the  dark  blue  sky.  G.  Kampmann's  effects 
are  quiet,  but  none  the  less  excellent.       His   best 
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lithograph  is  The  Rising  Moon,  which  is  done  with 
the    help   of  two   stones   only,    and    tinted  rather 
than   coloured.     The   disk   of  the   moon   is  just 
rising  over  a  broad  landscape,  and  is  beginning  to 
fill  the  misty  atmosphere  with  a  mysterious  hazy 
sheen.       Gustav    Gamper,    whose     home     is    in 
Dresden,  and  whose  connection  with  the  Karlsruhe 
Kiinstlerbund   is    probably   only   of  a   temporary 
nature,  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  people  to  whom 
fate  has  been  too  liberal  in  the  bestowing  of  talents. 
He  has,  with  some    show   of  success,   attempted 
music,  poetry,  and  painting,  and-  is  still  vacillating 
between    them,    still    unable    to    concentrate   his 
energy  upon  perfecting  himself  in  any  one  of  the 
three.       His      lithograph 
called  Requiem,  represent- 
ing   the    east    end   of  a 
chapel  seen  against  dark 
"'""■^j  trees  and  a  golden  sky,  is 

!  nothing    remarkable,    but 

'  The  Valley  is  a  singularly 

fine  design.  With  four 
stones  he  has  produced 
a  telling  colour  effect — 
green  patches  of  pasture 
in  a  high  bleak  mountain 
valley,  the  dull  earthy 
yellow  of  which  is  other- 
wise relieved  only  by  the 
grey  of  the  rocks.  E.  R. 
Weiss'  most  interesting 
landscape.  The  Brook,  has 
similar  good  qualities, 
fie  uses  three  stones — 
■  the  black  outline,  a  saffron 

yellow,  and  a  dull  purple 
_,  for  clouds  and  water.     He 

-^.-^  has  further  lithographed  a 

—  -         v.,  ""     :  '"^'-'  profile  portrait  oi  Ed. 

''  W'alther,    somewhat     like 

Thoma's  work  in  feeling, 
printed  in  two  colours, 
brown  and  blue. 

This  short  account  has, 
I  think,  dealt  with  the 
best  lithographs  produced 
at  Karlsruhe,  and  one 
nmst,  at  least  on  the 
strength  of  the  work  done 
so  far,  rank  the  other  men 
below  those  referred  to 
here.  Particular  mention 
must,  iunvever,  be  made 
of   II.    Daur,  H.  Gattiker, 
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H.  Heyne  (see  The  Coveted  Crown),  and  W.  W'ulff. 
Finally  mention  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  H. 
Eichrodt,  Mrs.  B.  Roman,  Miss  Welte,  F.  Hein, 
Volkmann,  and  some  others  have  at  least  begun  to 
try  their  hand  at  "applied"  lithographic  designs. 
Eiihrodt  has  been  so  far  the  most  successful,  and 
he  has  become  known  also  by  some  good  designs 
for  posters. 
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OME  FEATURES  OF  THE 
ART  OF  SIR  EDWARD 
BURNE-JONES.  BY  MAL- 
COLM   BELL. 


"The  poet,"  dictatorially  remarks  the  bluft 
warrior  Theseus  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  "is  of  imagination  all  compact,"  and  he 
goes  on  to  make  it  very  clear  that  to  his  sturdy, 
practical  common  sense  the  fact  does  not  in  any 
way  redound  to  his  credit,  or  call  for  any  approval, 
still  less  for  admiration  or  for  envy ;  and  that  this 
is  his  unshakeable  conviction  he  reveals  beyond 
mistaking  by  the  bold  generalisation  in  which,  in 
the  same  breath,  he  classes  him,  once  for  all,  with 


"  the  lunatic  "  and  "the  lover."  That,  however,  is 
only  his  robust  English  contempt  for  what  he  does 
not  understand  bursting  through  his  thin  pretence 
of  being  Duke  of  Athens,  his  triumphandy  un- 
reasoning assurance  that  what  he  does  not  see  the 
use  of  can  have  no  points  of  merit — the  sublime 
British  intolerance  of  brain  by  brawn.  In  much 
such  a  fashion,  doubtless,  Drake  and  his  rough- 
handed,  weather-beaten  sea-dogs  may  have  spoken 
over  their  cups  to  Shakespeare  himself,  and  from 
such  superbly  irrational  repudiation  so  original  a 
painter  as  Burne-Jones  could  hardly  hope  alto- 
gether to  escape.  For  he  was,  beyond  all  things 
else,  a  poet,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word — a 
maker;  and  in  everything  to  which  he  set  his  hand 
he  has  shown  himself  conspicuously  "of  imagina- 
tion all  compact,"  while  more  literally  than  did 
ever  "  poet's  pen  "  his  "  imagination  bodies  forth 
the  forms  of  things  unknown  .  .  .  turns  them  to 
shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name." 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in 
this  description  of  the  poetic  faculty  which  shows 
that  the  worthy  Theseus  had  himself,  without  sus- 
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pecting  it,  a  "  strong  imagination  "  not  absolutely 
free  from  "  such  tricks  "  as  he  was  at  the  moment, 
in  intention,  belittling.  Neither  poet  nor  painter 
ever  did  or  ever  could  body  forth  the  forms  of 
things  unknown,  for  even  the  most  fantastic  demon 
that  German  mediaevalism,  at  its  maddest,  gave 
birth  to  was  but  an  unrestrained  commingling  of 
incongruous  known  elements.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit 
is  a  law  that  reigns  as  immutably  in  the  realms  of 
fancy  as  in  the  sterner  regions  of  fact,  and  the 
greatest  poet  that  ever  drew  the  breath  of  inspira- 
tion could  but  transmute  the  impressions  produced 
upon  his  consciousness  by  outside  phenomena  and 
recombine  them  in  a  novel  and  pleasing  amalgam. 
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Upon  the  painter  this  law  weighs  even  more  relent- 
lessly, since  his  imaginings  must  be  judged  directly 
by  the  eye,  and  the  definite  form  in  which  he  must 
express  them  leaves  no  scope  for  that  vague  allu- 
siveness  by  means  of  which  the  poet's  phrase  may 
arouse  in  his  hearer's  mind  a  world  of  fancies  of 
which  he  never  dreamed  himself  The  same 
words  may  give  rise  to  very  different  ideas,  but  the 
same  forms,  though  they  may  excite  very  diverse 
emotions,  cannot,  beyond  very  narrow  limits,  pro- 
duce varying  sensations.  The  poet  may  often 
propose,  the  painter  must  always  propound ;  no 
stimulating  suggestiveness  will  serve  him,  no  vague 
trailing  of  "  clouds  of  glory  ; "  he  must  both  con- 
ceive and  express  clearly 
"  the  local  habitation  "  in 
which  his  forms  may  best 
be  bodied  forth. 

It  is  with  these  local 
habitations  of  Burne-Jones' 
devising  that  we  now  have 
more  especially  to  deal,  for, 
unless  it  be  the  land  of 
Romance,  the  fairy  realm 
in  which  his  artistic  spirit 
lived  and  moved  and  had 
its  being  had  not,  nor 
needs,  a  name. 

Born  in  the  heart  of 
busy  Birmingham,  and 
spending  the  larger  part  of 
his  working  life  "  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,"  as 
our  forefathers  cheerfully 
expressed  it,  almost  in 
earshot  of  the  roar  of 
London's  traffic,  he  was 
seldom  a  country-dweller, 
though  always,  as  his 
paintings  show,  a  fervent 
country-lover.  Even  when 
he  left  for  a  time  his  urban 
studio  he  rarely  set  him- 
self deliberately  to  repro- 
duce a  direct  view,  seldom 
devoted  himself  to  painting 
a  landscape,  though  the 
few  that  he  has  left  us  are 
admirable  alike  in  feeling 
and  in  treatment.  He 
preferred,  liowever,  to 
build  up  for  himself  a 
strangely  beautiful  world 
apart,    of    which    we   also 
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may  obtain  some  glimpses  through  the  all  too 
narrow  frames  of  his  pictures.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
feeling,  fanciful  as  it  must  appear  to  many,  that  is 
in  some  irresistibly  inspired  by  the  scenes  in  which 
he  enshrines  the  figures  of  his  fancy ;  the  sense 
that  these  exquisite  landscapes  are  but  the  portions 
he  chooses  to  reveal  of  a  country  through  which  he 
roamed  at  will,  selecting  what  he  best  liked  to  put 
on  record  ;  the  conviction  that,  if  we  could  but  get 
some  friendly  Sandman  to  lift  us  into  the  picture, 
as  he  did  little  Fred  in  Hans  Anderson's  charming 
story,  we  should  discover,  spreading  away  on  either 
hand,  an  entire  world  to  wander  in,  a  world 
differing  from  yet  closely  akin  to  that  in  which  we 
live. 

Akin — since  it  can  only  be  the  etherealised 
expression  of  that  around  us,  from  which,  whenever 
occasion  served,  he  must  have  drawn  eagerly  a 
store  of  raw  material  for  his  retentive  memory  to 
work  upon ;  observing  everything,  overlooking 
nothing,  forgetting  nothing  ;  marking  now  an  effect 
of  light,  now  a  note  of  colour,  the  turn  of  a  road, 
the  curve  of  a  coast,  the  fall  of  a  hill,  the  growth 
of  a  tree-trunk,  the  fold  of  a  petal ;  garnering  up 
incessantly,  almost  unconsciously,  fact  upon  fact, 
feature  upon  feature. 

Differing — since  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be 
content  with  bare  facts.  The  instinct  of  the 
maker  was  too  strong  in  him  for  that,  and  he  must 
ever  remould  them  to  suit  his  conceptions,  distil- 
ling the  accumulated  knowledge  with  an  alchemy 
all  his  own  until  the  essence  possessed  him  utterly, 
until  he  saw  the  vision  as  a  concrete  whole,  and, 
seeing,  could  grasp  it  and  fix  it  for  all  time  without 
losing  a  grain  of  its  most  subtle  delicacy ;  as  a 
skilful  gardener  will  gather  you  a  plum  without 
rubbing  from  it  a  tittle  of  its  waxy  bloom. 

The  result,  as  we  see  it  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider a  large  collection  of  his  works,  is  a  certain 
general  resemblance  in  his  landscape  backgrounds. 
Not  in  any  way  a  sameness  or  monotony,  but 
rather  an  impression  that  all  these  different  views 
are  but  varying  aspects  of  one  familiar  country- 
side. Familiar,  that  is,  to  the  artist,  for  to  us  each 
is  new,  in  spite  of  a  decidedly  English  character 
in  all  of  them.  As  the  earlier  painters  dressed 
the  personages  of  classical  and  Biblical  history 
alike  in  the  costumes  of  the  men  and  women  of 
their  every-day  life,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  in 
which  they  dwelt,  often  among  surroundings  still 
easy  to  identify ;  as  in  former  times  the  actors 
showed,  indifferently,  Hamlet  and  Julius  Csesar  in 
knee-breeches  and  full-bottomed  wigs  ;  so  there  is 
no  attempt  at  any  time  on  his  part  to  make  the 
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environment  conform  to  the  known  particularities 
of  the  actual  places  in  which  the  events  depicted 
have  been  located  by  history  or  myth.  Whether 
it  be  the  Forum  of  ancient  Rome,  where  the  angel 
comes  to  Theophilus  bearing  from  martyred 
Dorothy  the  roses  fresh  gathered  in  Paradise,  or 
the  sandy  shores  of  Palestine  where,  hard  by 
Joppa,  Andromeda  waits  chained  to  the  rock  of 
doom,  the  stable  in  Bethlehem  whither  the  Eastern 
monarchs  journeyed  with  their  offerings,  or  the 
studio  in  Cyprus  in  which  Pygmalion  carved  the 
image,  or  whether  it  is  the  visionary  spot  where  the 
Chant  d'amour  was  sung  in  the  summer  gloaming, 
there  may  be  found  in  each  the  evidence  of  a  land 
well  enough  known  to  the  painter,  though  it  has 
never  echoed  to  the  footsteps  of  other  men. 

There  is  neither  latitude  nor  longitude  recorded 
for  this  land,  no  map-maker  has  engraved  its  out- 
lines, no  gazetteer  set  down  its  population  or  its 
products,  no  mariner  has  charted  its  waters,  no 
merchant  heaped  his  bales  upon  its  quays.  It  is 
the  border-land  between  this  world  of  work  and 
the  world  of  dreams,  a  land  east  of  the  sun  and 
west  of  the  moon,  a  land  in  which  "  once  upon  a 
time "  is  the  only  date  entered  in  the  chronicles, 
to  which  there  was  but  one  entrance,  and  that, 
unhappily,  is  closed  for  ever. 

As  we  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  set  foot  in  it 
ourselves,  we  must,  perforce,  be  content  to  see 
what  we  can  of  it  through  the  windows  he  has 
opened  into  it,  and  in  this  way  we  may  learn  a 
little  of  it. 

Like  Bohemia,  it  has  its  sea-coast ;  like  Broce- 
liande,  its  "  wild  woods."  It  is  a  pleasant,  placid 
land  for  the  most  part  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
musical  with  birds,  fragrant  with  flowers,  filled  with 
the  soft  whisperings  of  summer  leaves,  and  always 
and  everywhere  the  ripple  of  running  streams.  A 
well-wooded,  plenteously  watered  land,  with  deep- 
shadowed  forests,  where  ever  and  again  the  trees 
draw  back  and  leave  a  little  peaceful  glade  or 
sheltered  valley  to  sun  its  flower-strewn  turf. 
There  is  not  much  of  grandeur  to  amaze  us,  few  of 
those  "  strange,  horrid,  and  fearful  craggs  and 
tracts  "  which  so  appalled  John  Evelyn  on  the  now 
tame,  familiar  Simplon.  The  mountains  that  we 
see  are,  as  a  rule,  far  away,  rimming  the  horizon 
and  standing  blue  against  the  distant  sky. 

There  are  no  snowy  wilds  or  cloud-capped  pin- 
nacles, no  dizzy  precipices  or  fathomless  abysses, 
no  burning  wastes  of  barren  sand,  no  pestilential 
marsh-lands  breathing  death.  Nature  shows  her- 
self in  none  but  her  gentler  moods.  The  winds  of 
heaven  visit  it  tenderly,  and  lowering  storm-clouds 
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very  rarely  shroud  its  skies,  its  gales  are  all  iavour- 

ing  and  gentle,  frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown, 

nor  does  the  midday  sun  strike  too  fiercely  down, 

for  its  daughters  go  lightly  clad,  fearing  no  chill, 

and    bare  -  headed 

affront    the    shafts 

of  noon.     Its  skies 

have  not  the  deep, 

dark     blue     that 

northern      dwellers 

envy   and   tropic 

exiles  learn  to  hate. 

A  bright,  clear,  dif- 
fused light,  casting 

slight  shadows,  illu- 

mines  it    by  day, 

and    the    tender, 

lambent  twilight 

which  marks  the 

close  of  one  blends 

imperceptibly    with 

the    mysterious    re- 
fulgence   of    the 

dawn    that    ushers 

in    the    next.      Its 

herbage  grows  lush 

and   green,    secure 

from   drought ;    its 

wealth  of  blossom 
matures — unnipped 
by  cold,  unharmed 
by  blight — into  a 
bounteous  harvest. 
Some  few  less 
luxuriant  plains 
there  are  where  the 
sharp  ridges  of  the 
underlying  rocks 
crop  up  through 
the  richer  lowlands  ; 
but  even  here,  in 
general,  the  cliffs 
are  neither  savage 
nor  threatening, 
and  the  meadows 
lying  at  their  feet 
are  fertile  and 
blossom-clad.  Such 

is  the  beautiful  valley  wherein  the  maidens  cluster 
round  the  shining  pool,  thick  studded  with  water- 
lily  leaves  and  blue  forget-me-nots,  what  time  Venus 
first  reveals  to  them  the  secret  of  her  mirror ;  such 
is  the  rock-girt  lawn  washed  by  the  glassy  stream 
from  which  the  hapless  Psyche  steps  to  listen  to 
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the  sage  consolation  of  the  great  god  Pan  ;  such 
even  the  more  barren  tract  through  which  Love 
leads  the  travelworn  pilgrim. 

But  we  must  explore  it,  if  we  would,  in  more 
orderly  fashion. 

At  first  Burne- 
Jones  himself  made 
his  way  into  it  with 
faltering  and  stum- 
bling feet,  seeing  not 
much  of  it,  and  that 
but  indistinctly.  A 
wall  or  trellis  often 
shut  in  the  view,  and 
the  tree  tops  rising 
over  this  alone  sug- 
gested the  country- 
side that  lay  beyond, 
or  a  dense  forest 
closed  around  to 
baffle  further  sight, 
unless  some  distant 
mountain  range 
frowned  from  above 
it. 

Even  when  he, 
ever  and  anon, 
gained  a  wider  and 
more  varied  pros- 
pect, he  was  hin- 
dered by  his  yet 
unpractised  hand 
from  freely  setting 
forth  his  recollec- 
tions, excepting 
when,  as  in  the 
stormy  dawning  of 
"  the  parable  of  the 
wise  and  foolish 
virgins,"herestricted 
himself  to  the  less 
exacting  pen  -  and  - 
ink,  which  from 
almost  the  very  first 
he  exercised  with 
extraordinary  skill. 

It  is  not  till  Cupid 
sets  up  his  forge, 
while  his  daughter  tempers  the  arrow-heads  in  the 
oblong  marble  trough,  that  we  find  ourselves,  for  the 
first  time,  in  one  of  those  tree-engirdled  pleasaunces 
so  frequent  in  the  land.  Clerk  Saunders  woos  the 
half-yielding,  half-reluctant  May  Margaret  in  a  yet 
more   extended   landscape,    where   u    little    town 
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nestles  in  the  bottom  down  below,  while  the  heavy 
rain-clouds,  so  rare  in  this  favoured  region,  drive 
across  the  sky.  But  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
earlier  presentments,  the  vision  is  still  vague,  im- 
perfectly seen,  and,  through  the  inevitable  lack  of 
training,  imperfectly  rendered  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  come  to  the  enchanting  vale,  where  the  merciful 
knight  kneels  to  receive  the  kiss  of  Christ,  with  its 
unruffled  pool  below  and  its  wooded  hillside  rising 
beyond,  that  we  first  enter  into  a  full  perception  of 
the  goodliness  of  the  land. 

In  the  Wine  of  Cine  we  get  our  first  view  of  the 
summer  seas  that  wash  its  coasts,  wind-whipped 
and  thrashed  into  foam  by  the  oars  of  the 
approaching  galleys,  a  mere  distant  glimpse,  how- 
ever, caught  through  the  enchantress'  window. 
We  come  nearer  to  the  ocean  when  we  gaze 
from  Dorigen's  "  magic  casement  opening  on 
the  foam  of  perilous  seas,"  but  the  vision  is  not 
altogether  a  convincing  one.  There  is  a  lack  of 
dash  and  movement  in  the  waves  that  break  upon 
the  shores  "  in  Armorick  that  clepid  is  Bre- 
taigne,"  the  might  and  terror  of  the  sea  is  wanting, 
and  "  the  grisly  rockes  blake  "  seem  hardly  sharp- 
toothed  and  venomous  enough  to  justify  Dorigen's 
fear  of  them  and  consequent   prayer  for   their  re- 


moval to  a  place  where  they  would  have  every 
chance  of  becoming  "  metamorphic,"  in  geological 
parlance.  It  is  only  when  Perseus  hastens  to  save 
Andromeda  by  the  rough  rock  of  doom  that  we 
behold  clearly  and  perfectly  the  flash  and  glitter  of 
billows  leaping  beneath  the  feet  of  the  wind,  the 
joy  and  the  riot  of  the  sea  rolling  into  the  cliff-girt 
bay  ;  but  here,  as  again  in  The  Doom  Fulfilled, 
with  the  pent  waves  fretting  the  walls  of  the 
labyrinthine  gorge,  we  find  all  the  life  and  motion 
that  the  most  exacting  can  desire. 

Only  once  again  in  our  wanderings  do  we  come 
into  near  relations  with  the  sea,  but  when  we  do 
we  go  down  into  the  very  depths  of  it  where  the 
mermaidens  dwell,  to  the  roots  of  the  world,  where 
the  deep-sunk  bases  of  the  towering  precipices  rest 
among  the  sand  and  gravel  gleaming  through  the 
strange  liquid  pellucidity  in  the  soft  golden  radi- 
ance filtering  downwards  from  the  world  above, 
through  which  the  little  fish  flit  overhead  as  the 
birds  do  in  the  upper  air.  But  this  unwonted  ex- 
cursion beyond  the  natural  bounds  of  man  must 
be  regarded  as  a  work  of  pure  fantasy,  not  apper- 
taining to  the  land  proper,  though  it  may  be  per- 
missible to  conjecture  from  it  that  they  have  there 
something  in  the  nature  of  our  aquariums. 
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In  Chaucer's  Dream  of  Good  Women  we  find  our- 
selves once  more  inland,  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  dells  that  the  country  can  show,  curving 
back  and  away  into  the  distance,  and  sloping  gently 
up  on  either  hand  to  where  the  sheltering  woods 
stand  looking  down  on  it  protectingly.  Thence 
we  climb  to  the  lofty  crag  whence  Zephyrus  bears 
off  the  unconscious  Psyche,  but  our  heads  perhaps 
are  dizzy,  for  we  do  not  perceive  very  clearly  the 
features  of  the  world  below,  nor  do  we  often  again 
aspire  to  such  heights.  Once  when  through  the 
clearer  air  we  gaze  from  the  table  spread  for  The 
Feast  of  Peleus  upon  Olympus'  top  down  to  the 
forest-clad  hills  and  valleys  and  across  to  the 
island-studded  sea.  Once  again  when  we  float 
with  Vesper  high  above  the  slumbering  plain  with 
its  winding  river  and  donic-crowned  city  nestling 
in  the  curve  of  the  bay. 

We  are  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  when  the 
Egyptian  princess  Saba,  tied  to  the  tree,  awaits  the 
ravening  dragon,  and  when  St.  George,  armour- 
clad,  slaying  the  monster,  [luts  an  end  alike  to  her 
peril  and  the  terror  of  the  land. 

The  murk  gloom  of  Hades,  with  its  sluggish 
river  and  sullen  cliffs,  opens  before  us  when  Cupid 
flies  down  to  rescue  Psyche  from  the  dire  effects  of 
her  own  curiosity  in  opening  the  forbidden  casket, 
but  it  is  not  a  very  awe-inspiring  Hades  that  we 
visit,  and  for  drear  desolation  at  its  utmost  we  must 
seek  out  the  grey  ice-ground  hills,  swathed  in  chill 
mists,  in  that  hyperborean  land,  where  the  air  is  full 
of  feathers  and  night  reigns  eternal,  in  which 
Perseus  stepping  silently  steals  the  single  eye  from 
the  three  Graire. 

Here  again,  however,  we  are  really  outside  the 
limits  of  the  land,  and  must  return  to  it  in  the 
garden  of  Pan,  where  we  find  one  of  its  most 
variegated  landscapes  with  its  softly  swellin';  hills 
and  winding  glen,  its  bosky  woods  and  upland 
sward  ;  but,  though  the  shallow  streamlet  sliding 
towards  us  over  the  many-coloured  shingle  is  very 
fascinating  and  there  is  much  excellent  detail  to 
call  for  further  consideration,  the  general  effect  is 
one  of  the  least  happy  of  all  that  the  artist  has 
brought  away  with  him,  and  neither  the  place 
itself  nor  the  rendering  of  it  is  altogether  satis- 
factory. One  cannot  but  feel  th.it  this  was  not  one 
of  his  most  fitvoured  haunts,  that  he  visited  it  more 
rarely  and  knew  it  less  well  than  the  others,  that 
he  must  have  been,  indeed,  in  some  way,  deceived 
himself,  and  that  somewhere  in  the  land  there 
must  have  been  a  more  luxuriant,  less  uninviting 
spot  than  this  in  which  the  mysterious  god  of  wild 
and  woodland  had  his  veritable  garden. 


When  we  turn  back,  at  last,  to  take  a  final 
survey  of  the  beauties  of  the  country,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  was  in  its  woods  and  coppices, 
beside  their  softly  murmuring  streamlets,  that  he 
best  loved  to  linger.  In  especial  he  must  have 
spent  many  a  fruitful  hour  in  that  glade  of  blossom- 
ing hawthorns,  flooded  with  clear  spring  sunlight, 
in  which  Vivien  now  weaves  her  spells  around  the 
too-confiding  Merlin,  and  yet  others  in  that  undu- 
lating flower-decked  mead  on  the  forest-edge  where 
the  dense  wood  thins  out  into  scattered  clusters  of 
birch  and  beech,  through  and  among  which  winds 
the  meandering  path  along  which  the  angel  has  led 
the  Magi  to  humble  themselves  before  the  Virgin 
and  the  Christ-child  beneath  the  tree-supported 
roof  of  simple  thatch. 

On  the  whole,  however,  wide  and  difficult  as  is 
the  choice,  I  love  best  the  sunny  landscape  in 
which  cunning  Love,  disguised  as  Reason  in  his 
doctor's  hood,  bewilders  with  his  sage  sophistries 
the  unsuspecting  maidens,  for  I  do  not  think  there 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  land,  beautiful  as  it  is,  a 
more  enchanting  prospect  than  this,  with  its  stretch 
of  verdant  meadows  sloping  down  and  away  to  the 
white-walled,  red-roofed  city  perched  high  on  the 
distant  hilltop  above  the  sunny  sea.  But  this 
leads  us  to  man's  handiwork,  the  buildings  of  the 
land,  to  which  I  hope  to  return  later. 

M.\LC0L,M  Bell. 
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R.  ARTHUR  H.  MACK- 
MURDO  AND  THE  CEN- 
TURY GUILD.  BYAYMER 
VALLANCE. 

When  an  artist  has  any  conspicuous  individuality 
an  examination  of  his  mature  work  naturally  sets  one 
wondering  how,  of  all  possible  alternatives,  it  came 
to  be  fashioned  just  such  as  it  is  and  no  otherwise. 
Nor  does  it  often  happen  but  that  the  particular 
qualities  in  question  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
influences  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  man 
at  the  outset,  the  malleable  period  of  his  career. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Arthur  Mackmurdo,  however, 
this  cannot  be  premised.  For  so  entirely  has  he 
emancipated  himself  from  the  toils  of  prim  Neo- 
C.othic  artificiality,  that  no  one  would  suspect  him 
to  have  received  his  early  training  in  the  office  of 
a  correct  Anglican  ecclesiastical  architect.  Yet 
such  was  the  fact.  And  Mr.  Mackmurdo  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  value  of  the  example  of 
methodical  thoroughness  set  him  by  Mr.  James 
Brooks,  who  made  it  his  practice  not  to  leave  the 
preparation  of  drawings  to  clerks  and   underlings, 
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but  conscientiously  drew  up  and  finished  his  plans 
with  his  own  hands.  Mr.  Mackmurdo,  reversing 
the  usual  order  of  events,  next  went  up  to  Oxford, 
and  it  is  from  that  time,  when  he  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  John  Ruskin,  that  he  dates  the  most 
powerful  impulse  of  his  life  as  an  artist.  Ruskin's 
advice  to  the  young  student  was  to  undertake  a 
systematic  study  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  whereby,  be 
it  observed,  both  professor  and  disciple  under- 
stood not  the  fifteenth  century  perfection  of  build- 
ing in  which  all  previous  traditional  development 
culminated,  but  rather  the  crude  and  tentative 
forms  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Mackmurdo  set  about  making  elaborate  measured 
drawings  of  Wells  Cathedral,  and,  these  studies  com- 
pleted, followed  them  up  by  a  similar  treatment  of 
some  half-dozen  cathedrals  in  France.  As  yet 
everything  he  had  done  was  in  strict  accord  with 
the  precepts  of  Ruskin  ;  but  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
researches  Mr.  Mackmurdo's  steps  were  tending 
further  and  further  southwards,  until  at  last  he 
found  himself  in  Italy.  The  Rubicon  (to  speak 
metaphorically  at  least)  was  now  crossed.  To  his 
eyes,  who  had  hitherto  been  reared  in  the 
straitest  school  of  primitive  Gothic,   Florence  was 
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nothing  less  than  a  revelation  ;  and  Mr.  Mack- 
murdo promptly  succumbed  to  the  spell  of  the 
Renaissance.  With  all  a  neophyte's  enthusiasm 
he  determined  to  assimilate  as  much  as  he  might 
of  the  spirit  of  his  new  surroundings.  He  obtained 
the  fullest  facilities  for  sketching,  taking  measure- 
ments and  even  casts  of  practically  anything  he 
wanted  in  the  Duomo  and  other  public  places  in 
Florence.  To  such  effectual  purpose  did  Mr. 
Mackmurdo  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  that  he  brought  away  a  considerable 
collection  of  models  and  drawings,  not  of  purely 
architectural  work  only,  but  also  of  furniture, 
textile  patterns,  and  other  ornamental  details. 
Moreover,  he  acquired  a  number  of  original 
specimens  of  ancient  workmanship,  particularly  of 
embroideries  and  woven  fabrics.  Such  objects — 
laws  designed  for  the  safeguarding  of  national 
monuments  notwithstanding — were  then  and  are 
still  to  be  obtained  much  more  easily  than  they 
ought  to  be,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  eccle- 
siastics, who,  alas  !  set  so  little  store  by  antiquity  as 
to  be  notoriously  open  to  barter  the  inestimable 
heirlooms  of  their  churches  for  novel  abominations 
in  the  way  of  tinsel  finery.  Such  wholesale  and 
reckless  looting  of  church  .  property 
indeed  is  carried  on,  and  that  by  the 
""  very  men  who  should  be  most  jealous 

guardians  of  the  same,  that  the  avail- 
able reserve  of  sacred  treasures  percep- 
tibly diminishes  year  by  year,  and,  unless 
more  drastic  measures  than  heretofore 
are  enforced,  not  in  Italy  alone  but 
nearer  home  too,  the  time  will  very 
quickly  arrive  when  there  will  be  no- 
thing left  worth  ihe  trouble  of  either 
keeping  or  carrying  away. 

Another  instance  of  official  careless 
ness  to  which  Mr.  Mackmurdo  took 
exception  was  that  whereas,  on  occa- 
sions when  the  Arno  rises  to  the  extent 
of  endangering  the  bazaar  stalls  with 
which  (like  the  Rialto  at  Venice  and 
the  quays  of  the  Seine  in  Paris)  the 
I'onte  Vecchio  is  lined,  the  cheap  and 
paltry  wares  displayed  for  sale  there 
are  all  removed  to  a  place  of  safety, 
on  the  other  hand  the  priceless  Uffizi 
drawings  by  old  masters  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  places  where  they 
hung  on  the  walls,  and  to  take  their 
chance  of  being  destroyed  by  inunda- 
tion. Happily,  however,  this  abuse  has 
since  been  remedied. 
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Lest  a  too  exclusive  study  of  the  art  of  the  past 
should  exert  a  crystallising  effect  on  his  gen'us, 
needs  must  that  whoso  is  alive  should  not  neglect 
that  which  is  living  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Mack- 
murdo,  then,  in  addition  to  his  other  work,  entered 
himself  as  an  art  student,  and  attended  a  life  class, 
so  as  to  gain  a  greater  mastery  of  the  human  figure 
in  design.  Thus  he  occupied  himself  for  a  period 
which  extended  over  two  winters  with  the  inter- 
vening months.  The  date  was  about  the  year 
1876.  How  much  longer  he  might  have  remained 
in  Florence  it  is  impossible  to  say.  His  stay,  as  it 
happened,  came  somewhat  al)ru{)tly  to  an  end.  It 
befell  in  this  wise.  The  authorities  in  charge  of 
the  Duomo,  infected  by  the  "  restoration  "  mania, 
formed  the  fatal  project  of  renovating  the  building, 
beginning  with  the  marble  walls  of  the  exterior. 
Now  the  action  of  time  and  weather  has  had  the 
result  not  only  of  imparting  a  most  beautiful  and 


delicate  tone,  turning  the 
white  parts  to  pearl  or 
cream  colour,  the  black  to 
lustrous  green  or  bronze, 
but,  further,  has  encrusted 
the  whole  surface  with  a 
kind  of  natural  oxidation, 
than  which  there  is  no 
surer  protection  against 
future  decay.  However, 
the  wiseacres  of  modern 
mood,  impatient  of  history, 
purposed  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  age,  and  to  give 
back  to  the  venerable  walls 
that  sharp  contrast  of  black 
and  white  which  they  con- 
ceived them  to  have  had 
when  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  the  original  decorator. 
The  scheme  was  a  com- 
prehensive one  ;  it  was  not 
intended  to  stop  short  of 
Giotto's  superb  companile: 
but  the  cathedral  was  to  be 
dealt  with  first.  The  disas- 
trous process  was  actually 
begun  of  washing  off  the 
surface  of  the  marble,  both 
sculptured  and  plain  alike, 
with  acids ;  when  Mr. 
Mackmurdo,  failing  in  his 
appeal  to  the  Florentines 
themselves,  ventured  to 
draw  the  attention  of 
Signor  Cavalcaselle,  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  under  the 
Italian  Government,  to  what  was  being  done.  An 
official  examination  on  the  spot  was  made :  good 
counsels  prevailed ;  the  evil  business,  which  had 
already  progressed  quite  far  enough,  was  arrested. 
But  the  local  authorities  bore  a  bitter  grudge  against 
the  interfering  stranger  within  their  gates ;  and 
proceeded  to  make  matters  as  unpleasant  as  they 
could  for  Mr.  Mackmurdo.  All  privileges  and 
permits  that  had  been  accorded  him  before  were 
peremptorily  cancelled.  He  was  not  suffered  even 
to  .sketch  in  the  open  streets ;  and  therefore,  find- 
ing his  studies  frustrated  at  every  turn,  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  leave  Florence ;  which  he  did 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  as  may  be  imagined, 
and,  after  visiting  Siena  and  Orvieto  on  the  way, 
returned  home  to  England.  Four  years  later,  that 
is  about  1880,  Mr.  Mackmurdo  made  a  second 
journey  to  Italy,  his  stay  on  that  occasion  being  of 
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comparatively  short  duration.  He  visited  then, 
among  other  of  the  northern  cities,  Lucca  and 
Verona,  Padua  and  Venice. 

Meanwhile,  the  impressions  gathered  during  his 
residence  in  Florence  were  gradually  shaping  them- 
selves towards  a  definite  outcome.  It  only  shows 
with  what  fearless  and  inexorable  logic  Mr.  Mack- 
murdo  had  pursued  the  Renaissance  track,  upon 
which  he  first  set  his  foot  in  Florence,  to  its 
extremist  issues,  that,  once  back  again  in  this 
country,  he  should  have  devoted  his  attention  to 
Wren's  city  churches.  In  his  volume  on  the  sub- 
ject, which,  though  commenced  earlier,  did  not 
appear  until  1881,  the  author  singled  out  for  special 
notice,  as  a  highly  characteristic  feature,  the 
strangely  bizarre  contrivances  which  Wren  devised 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  steeple  in  Gothic 
churches.     If  a  provoking  cause,  apart  from  Mr. 
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Mackmurdo's  own  personal  predilection,  is  to  be 
sought  for  his  writing  this  book,  it  may  no  doubt 
be  found  in  the  intermittent  agitation  for  the 
demolition  of  certain  of  the  less  frequented 
churches  in  the  city  of  London.  Now,  although 
the  late  William  Morris  is  rightly  credited  as  the 
founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  since  beyond  question  it  was 
mainly  the  influence  of  his  great  name  that  served 
to  propagate  the  principles  of  the  association,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  inception  of  some  such 
organisation  occurred  previously  to  Mr.  Mack- 
murdo  ;  and  that,  when  the  latter  approached  Mr. 
Morris  on  the  subject  at  a  time  when  some  of 
Wren's  churches  were  being  threatened,  Mr. 
Morris  was  not  inclined  to  move  until  an  event 
took  place  which  touched  him  more  nearly.  It 
came  to  pass  that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  the 
capitals  of  the  arcading  of  the  Ducal 
palace  at  Venice  undergoing  "  restora 
tion."  William  Morris  was  up  in  arms 
immediately.  It  was  as  though  he 
had  received  a  direct  challenge.  His 
friends  and  supporters  rallied  to  his 
call,  and  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Ancient  Buildings  was  inaugu- 
rated. It  was  in  1877.  Thenceforward 
Morris  had  to  lend  his  support,  on 
principle,  to  defend  many  buildings 
which  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not 
himself  admire.  But  this  is  by  the 
way. 

Not  the  least  important  result  of  Mr. 
Mackmurdo's  studies  in  Florence  was 
that  there  had  been  forcibly  brought 
home  to  him  how  vast  a  difference 
subsists  between  the  artist  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  artist  of  the  past.  In 
former  days  there  was,  for  all  intents, 
no  demarcation  between  the  artist  and 
the  craftsman.  Most  of  them  were 
proficient  in  several  arts ;  whereas, 
unlike  them,  the  man  who  in  modem 
times  practises  one  branch  of  art 
rarely  turns  his  hand  to  any  other. 
Even  in  ordinary  speech  we  make  a 
distinction,  as  arbitrary  as  it  is  invidi- 
ous, between  "  fine "  arts,  thereby 
indicating  exclusively  painting  and 
sculpture  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  those  arts  which  we  will 
call  "  minor,"  or  more  usually  "  handi- 
crafts "  and  "industries."  And  if  we 
deiiin  to  name  him  "artist"  at  all  who 
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is  neither  a  painter  of  pictures  nor  a  modeller  of 
statues,  we  apply  the  term  to  him  with  little  more 
significance  than  we  should  do  in  the  case  of  a 
cook  or  a  hair-dresser.  The  practical  result  is  that, 
being  sundered  and  isolated,  self  centred  and  with- 
out a  common  goal,  or  interests  and  sympathies  in 
common,  the  arts  one  and  all  are  grievously  im- 
paired. Mr.  Mackmurdo's  remedy  then  for  their 
debilitated  condition,  his  plan  for  infusing  into 
them  a  renewed  vital  energy,  was  to  emphasise  the 
essential  unity  of  the  arts,  their  inter-dependence 
one  upon  another.  The  idea,  of  course,  even  in  the 
present  century,  was  no  new  one.  The  firm  of 
Morris  &  Co.,  the  very  embodiment  of  the  same 
principle,  had  been  in  existence  already  close  on 
twenty  years.  But  then  there  was  something  which 
Morris  &  Co.  lacked.  They  had  no  authoritative 
mouthpiece   whereby  they   could    formulate   their 


aims    and    objects,    and 
give   forth  the  message  to 
the  world   at   large.     An 
integral  part  of  Mr.  Mack- 
murdo's undertaking  was 
the  appearance  at  regular 
intervals    of    an    official 
organ ;  and  so,    when    in 
1882,  together  with    Mr. 
Herbert  Home,  his  former 
pupil,  taken  subsequently 
into  partnership,  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Selwyn  Image, 
he  instituted  the  Century 
Guild,    the   issue   of   the 
Hobby  Horse  came  as  a 
due  and  fitting  sequence. 
A     word     about     this 
magazine,  the  fair  renown 
of  which,  as  well  as  its  past 
services  in  the   cause  of 
art,  are  in  danger  of  being 
eclipsed  by  later  and  more 
advanced       publications. 
The      earliest      number, 
under  the  date  April  1884, 
was,    at    the   time  of  its 
appearance,  a  work  quite 
unique  of  its  kind.    Never 
before  had  modern  print- 
ing   been    treated    as    a 
serious    art,    whose    pro- 
vince was  to  embrace  the 
whole  process,    from    the 
selection  and  spacing   of 
the  type  and  the  position 
of  the   printed  matter  on   the   page,   to  the   em- 
bellishment of  the  book  with  appropriate  initials 
and   other  decorative  ornaments.     The    sight    of 
a   number   of  the   Century   Guild   Hobby   Horse, 
proving   as  it    did   what   artistic   possibilities   the 
noble  art   of   printing   yet    offered,    even    at    the 
present  day,  greatly   pleased  William  Morris  and 
stimulated  him  to  the  enterprise  of  the   Kelmscott 
Press,   the    brilliant  achievement   with    which   his 
name  will  always  be  associated.     Thus  much  for 
the  justhetic  qualities  of  the  magazine.     As  regards 
the  subject  matter,   Mr.    Mackmurdo,  founder  of 
the  Guild,  naturally  became  their  spokesman  and 
wrote  the  manifesto  in  which  were  set  forth  their 
aims   and   ideals.     After  the   preliminary  number- 
the  Hobby  Horse  changed  hands,  and  it  was  not 
until   the   beginning  of    i886   that  it  reajjpeared.. 
From   that  time  onward   Mr.    Mackmurdo  contri- 
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buted  now  and  again  to  its  pages,  but  though 
generously  financing  it  all  the  while,  he  elected 
to  withdraw  from  the  active  conduct  of  the  pub- 
lication, an  office  which  his  colleague,  Mr.  Home, 
having  developed  a  remarkable  literary  gift,  was 
amply  qualified  to  fulfil.  For  seven  years  the 
magazine  was  published  regularly,  and,  if  its  ap- 
pearance now  is  fitful  to  the  point  of  extinction, 
it  is  not  because  its  promoters,  having  laid  their 
hands  to  the  plough,  have  given  up  through  faint- 
heartedness ;  but  rather  because  the  land  that 
long  was  fallow  is  now  brought  well  under  culti- 
vation, because  the  work  which  they  undertook 
at  the  beginning  to  do  is  already  accomplished. 

From  literature  to  the  subject  of  music  is  no 
far-fetched  transition.  And  it  is  an  interesting 
fact,  as  illustrating  well  the  extent  of  Mr.  Mack- 
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murdo's  active  sympathy  with  other  arts  beside 
those  in  which  he  was  immediately  engaged,  that 
his  house  became  the  cradle  of  the  movement  for 
reviving  genuine  antique  music  accompanied  by 
old-world  instruments,  and  that  it  was  in  Fitzroy 
Street  that  the  gifted  enthusiast  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
assembled  his  first  audience. 

Though  Mr.  Mackmurdo  was  already  estab- 
lished in  his  practice  as  an  architect,  it  was  not 
until  after  the  second  journey  to  Italy  that  he,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  the  Cen- 
tury Guild,  took  steps  to  institute  workshops  for 
the  execution  of  furniture  and  metal  work,  and 
also  to  arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  designs 
in  other  departments.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  &  Co.,  of 
Islington,  undertook  their  paper-staining  for  wall- 
hangings,  while  their  textile  printing  in  cretonnes 
and  velveteens  was  entrusted  to  a  firm  in  Man- 
chester. In  the  last-named  place  carpets  were 
woven  to  designs  of  the  Guild  ;  Mr.  Heaton  was 
responsible  for  their  chisotine  enamel  work  ;  and 
Mr.  Rathbone  (as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
The  Studio  for  September,  1893)  superintended 
the  production  of  a  certain  number  of  lamps  after 
Mr.  Mackmurdo's  drawings. 

A    special    feature   was   made    of    decorative 
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painting  applied  to  furniture,  notaoly  in  the 
earlier  specimens  of  the  Guild  work.  It  was  done 
at  headcjuarters  by  the  several  members  of  the 
Century  CJuild  contributing  each  his  share:  as 
also,  though  some  objects,  it  is  true,  may  be  as- 
signed to  an  individual  owing  to  their  particular 
characteristics,  others  again  represent  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  members  together,  merging 
their  private  identity  in  one  collective  design. 
Such  colour  decoration  as  was  adopted  was 
subject,  it  should  be  understood,  to  scrupulous 
reserve,  consisting,  as  it  usually  did,  of  little  else 
than  staining  the  wood  green,  with  a  touch  of 
gold  here  and  there,  or  the  sparing  use  of  an  oc- 
casional copper  ornament  by  way  of  enrichment. 
An  instance  of  painted  decoration  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  chair  with  an  elaborate  fretted  back  (p.  iS6). 
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The  latter  ornament  is  a  type  of  floral  form 
which  recurs  not  unfrequently  in  this  artist's 
work.  It  appears  again,  for  example,  in  the 
embroidered  screen  panel ;  and  may,  indeed,  be 
recognised  as  the  precursor  of  much  later  orna- 
ment in  various  materials  by  designers  who  have 
no  avowed  connection  with  the  Century  Guild 
whatever.  There  are  other  artists — Mr.  Voysey 
is  a  case  in  point — who,  not  formally  members 
of  the  Guild,  have  been  in  close  communication 
with  it  for  years,  and  have  known  the  benefit  of 
resorting  to  it  for  advice,  encouragement,  and 
sympathy  in  their  youthful  days  of  struggle,  while 
yet  their  success  and  fame  had  not  been  attained. 
The  influence  of  the  Guild  has  been  widespread, 
notwithstanding  they  never  made  a  bid  for  popu- 
larity, nor  ever  came  at  all  prominently  before 
the  public,  unless  one  excepts  the  occasion  when, 
in  early  days,  they  fitted  up  a  music  room  at  the 
Inventions  Exhibition. 

To  sunmiarise  Mr.  Mackmurdo's  design  as  a 
whole,  if  there  is  one  leading  quality  which 
dominates  all  the  rest  it  is  that  he  consistently 
recognises   proportion  to    be    the    fundamental 
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element  of  beauty.  This  theory  would  appear  to 
have  developed  into  a  settled  conviction  with  him 
while  studying  drawing  from  the  living  model  at 
Florence.  The  perception  thus  acquired  of  the 
rhythmical  grace  and  ordered  measure  of  the 
human  form,  he  went  on  to  apply  as  the  standard 
of  perfection  for  all  other  forms,  in  their  degree. 
However,  the  artist  disclaims  the  credit  of  having 
apprehended  so  excellent  a  principle  independently 
by  any  underived  science  of  his  own,  attributing  it 
rather  to  his  early  and  constant  study  of  such  men 
as  Wren  and  Stevens.  Yet  whether  either  of  these 
reputed  masters  can  claim  to  have  displayed  a 
sensitive  appreciation  of  beauty  to  compare  with 
that  which  inspires  almost  every  line  of  Mr.  Mack- 
murdo's  is  a  point  decidedly  open  to  dispute.  The 
latter  has  endeavoured  to  make  this  acute  sense  of 
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proportion  unmistakably  insistent  throughout  each 
of  his  designs.  And  next  he  values  architectural 
severity  of  line  in  all  structural  features,  whether  it 
be  in  metal  work  or  in  wood  furniture ;  as  is  not 
less  evident  in  the  simple  treatment  of  the  lamp 
and  sconces  here  produced,  than  in  the  standing 
mirror-frame,  the  writing-table,  and  the  chimney- 
piece.  The  table  is  of  oak,  and  the  artist  has 
aimed  accordingly  at  maintaining  the  sturdy 
character  of  the  material  in  every  part.  The  pro- 
nounced projections,  intended  to  give  distinct 
contrast  of  light  and  shade  and  to  emphasise  the 
construction,  are  features  in  this  design  of  years 
ago  which  have  been  followed  by  many  a  later 
designer  exhibiting  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society 
and  elsewhere.  The  fireplace  (p.  185),  dating  from 
as  far  back  as  1880,  is  based  on  architectural  lines 
of  extreme  simplicity.  It  comprises,  in  the  upper 
part,  a  hot-air  chamber,  the  face  of  it,  to  relieve 
the  heaviness  of  its  solid  box-like  aspect,  decorated 
with  bronze  panels  illustrating  the  "  Village  Black- 
smith." Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  brass  sconce, 
the  copper  repousse  sconce  and  the  panel,  the  de- 
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signer  has  secured  decorative  effect  in  details  without 
departing  from  the  utmost  simplicity  of  sternly  archi- 
tectural form.  The  sconce  and  rectangular  panel 
in  repousse  were  executed  by  Mr.  Kellock  Brown, 
and  show  the  kind  of  treatment  in  metal  work 
Mr.  Mackmurdo  was  pursuing  in  the  early  eighties. 
The  remarkable  fact,  indeed,  about  the  artist's 
design  is  that,  although  the  objects  reproduced  are, 
for  the  most  part,  anything  but  new  in  point  of 
date,  they  are  yet  as  fresh  and  animate  as  though 
they  had  been  fashioned  but  yesterday.  And  the 
secret   is   that,   while  paying   every   deference    to 
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\Vren  and  the  rest,  Mr.  Mackmurdo  is,  after  all,  no 
mere  copyist  or  translator  of  the  productions  of 
past  and  gone  generations.  By  diligent  and  con- 
scientious research,  at  Florence  and  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  he  sought  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  resolve  the  first  principles  of  art  from  the  work 
of  those  who  laboured  at  a  period  before  that  fell 
disease,  misnamed  the  new  birth,  had  had  time  to 
pollute  the  last  drop  of  life-blood  that  sumved 
after  pulsing  pure  through  the  veins  of  ten  centuries 
of  organic  tradition.  Quickened  by  such  sound 
motives,  how  could  it  prove  otherwise  but  that 
Mr.  Mackmurdo's  design  should  bear  the  impress 
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of  a  living  intelligence,  and  should, 
moreover,  be  able  to  preserve  that  im- 
press for  many  years  without  becommg 
out  of  date  or  a  weariness  to  the  eye? 
His  work,  not  because  of  any  borrowed 
qualities  nor  resemblance  to  obsolete 
models,  but  because  of  its  own  inherent 
deserts,  still  lives  and  will  live  on,  we 
may  be  sure,  an  abiding  pleasure  for 
generations  to  come,  long  after  the  brain 
and  hand  that  originally  conceived  and 
shaped  it  shall  have  passed  away. 

AvMER  Vallance. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(Fro7}i  our  own  Correspondents) 

LONDON.— The  Royal  Society 
of  Painter-Etchers  held  a 
very  interesting  exhibition 
during  March  at  the  galleries 
of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society,  and,  although  some  of  its 
stronger  members  did  not  contribute, 
succeeded  in  gathering  together  a  collec- 
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tion  of  considerable  importance.     Figure 
subjects  of  any  note  were  comparatively 
scarce,   but  of  landscape  and    architec- 
tural work  a  great  many  admirable  ex- 
amples were  shown  by  men  who  rarely 
fail  to  reach  a  high  level  of  performance. 
Mr.   C.  J.  Watson's  Casf/e  Street,  Sa/is- 
biirv,    and    Homsey  Abbey,  for  instance, 
were  in  his   best  manner,   dehcate   and 
atmospheric,  and  handled  with  charming 
subtlety,    and   his  dry-point,    Swaledale, 
was  splendidly  rich  and  impressive.     The 
Palace  of  the    Stuarts,    by    Mr.    D.^  Y. 
Cameron,  had  very  remarkable  qualities 
of  draughtsmanship  ;  the  aquatints,  Su?i- 
rlse  over  Whitby  Scaur  and  A   Span  of 
Old  Battersea    Bridge,    by     Mr.     Frank 
Short,  were  exquisite  in  their  judgment 
of     tone    relations  ;    Mr.    Oliver   Hall's 
Mossland—Siinderland  Point,  and  Chapel 
Island,  near  Ulverstone,  showed  to  great 
advantage  his  never-failing   appreciation 
of  the  value  of  simple  and  elegant  line  ; 
and  both  Mr.  W.  Strang  and  Mr.  Charles 
Holroyd  were  represented  by  serious  and 
well-considered     productions     in      their 
habitually    distinguished    manner.       ^I. 
Helleu    showed    several    of    his   dainty 
fancies-pleasandy  imagined  and  treated 
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BRON7.E    PANEL 


BY   ALFRED   IIRUKY 


figure  subjects  that  illustrated  quite  adequately  his 
attractive  technical  method.  As  a  special  feature 
of  the  exhibition  a  large  number  of  engraved 
book-plates  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sherborn,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Eve,  Mr.  C.  M.  Pott,  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron, 
and  several  other  etchers,  were  included,  and 
gave  a  distinct  touch  of  novelty  to  the  collec- 
tion.   

The  bronze  panel  which  Mr.  Alfred  Drury 
has  recently  executed  to  commemorate  the 
completion  of  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  is  notice- 
able as  a  pleasant  exception  to  the  usual  type 
of  memorial  label.  It  has  both  in  general 
arrangement  and  in  the  treatment  of  its  details 
a  good  deal  of  welcome  originality,  and  as  a 
piece  of  skilful  modelling  claims  very  sincere 
praise.  The  panel,  which  has  been  erected  just 
inside  the  entrance-gate  of  the  tunnel,  at  the 
top  of  the  incline  which  leads  down  to  the 
tunnel  itself,  was  cast  in  bronze  by  Messrs. 
Singer,  of  Frome,  who  have  been  unusually 
successful  in  retaining  those  excellent  techni- 
cal qualities  which  make  Mr.  Drury's  efforts 
consistently  interesting. 


As  an  authoritative  and  comprehens 
of  the    power   of   Rembrandt   as   an 


ive  assertion 
etcher,   the 


We  have  pleasure  in  giving  illustrations  of 
an  iron  railing  and  a  fireplace  recently  de- 
signed by  Mr.  A.  Harold  Smith,  some  of 
whose  work  was  illustrated  in  our  December 
number. 
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FIREPLACE 


DESIGNEIJ    BY   A.    HAROLD   SMITH 


exhibition  which  opened  in  the  British  Museum  at 
the  beginning  of  last  month  will  long  be  gratefully 
remembered  by  art  lovers.  It  is  not  often  that 
they  have  such  an  opportunity  of  studying  a  series 
of  examples  which  represents  with  something  like 
completeness  the  life-long  effort  of  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  etching  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen ;  and  rarely  has  a  show  been  arranged  with 
better  appreciation  of  those  details  which  can  make 
or  mar  the  educational  value  of  a  notable  collec- 
tion.     The    various   works  are    hung  in    chrono- 


logical order  so  that  the  development  of  the  artist's 
power  and  the  evolution  of  his  ideas  are  easily 
followed ;  and  the  different  phases  of  thought 
through  which  he  passed  are  most  instructively 
illustrated.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  to 
gain  such  a  result  without  the  assistance  of  other 
collectors  speaks  volumes  for  the  resources  of  the 
I'rint  Room  from  which  the  material  for  the 
exhibition  has  been  drawn,  and  proves  how  rich 
the  Museum  is  in  artistic  treasures.  Not  only  the 
Rembrandt  etchings,  but  the  fascinating  group  of 
his  drawings  as  well,  and  the  numerous  examples 
of  etchings  by  his  contemporaries  which,  by  their 
presence  in  the  gallery,  give  opportunities  for 
interesting  comparison,  come  from  the  national 
collection.  It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  Museum  accumula- 
tions cannot  be  made  permanent. 

The  reproduction  of  the  design  by  Mr.  C. 
Harrison  Townsend  for  the  new  Whitechapel  Art 
Gallery  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  East  End  is  to 
be  enriched  by  an  extremely  original  and  strik- 
ing specimen  of  nineteenth  century  architecture. 
While  eschewing  any  positive  historical  style, 
Mr.  Townsend  has  succeeded  in  being  thoroughly 
architectural,  not  to  say  monumental,  in  his 
design.  Particularly  interesting  is  his  bold  em- 
ployment of  mosaic  as  the  essential  feature  of  his 
elevation.  When  this  fine  design  of  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  is  completed,  it  will  form  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  exterior  mosaic  in  the  country.  The 
flat  conventional  treatment  of  the  design  demanded 
by  the  material  seems  singularly  well  adapted  to  Mr. 
Crane's  peculiar  style  and  artistic  characteristics. 
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THE   NEW  WIIITECIIAPEL 
ART  GALLERY.     DESIGNED 
BY  C.  HARRISON  TOWNSEND 
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feature  of  his  building  on  a  piece  of  colour  decora- 
tion is  to  say  the  least  an  interesting  one. 
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SKKTCIIKS    IN    WAX    FOR    BAS-RELIEF   PANELS 

BY    H.    C.    FEHR 


while   Mr.  Townsend's   rather   bold   cxperinient  of 
relying  in   the  murky  air  of  London  for  the  chief 


Mr.  H.  C.  Fehr  is  busy  at  the  present  time  with 
a  series  of  panels  for  the  external  decoration  of  the 
new  Higher  Grade  Schools  building  at  Scarborough. 
These  panels  symbolise  the  various  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  educational  curriculum,  and  point 
the  purpose  of  the  place.  They  fill  spaces  below 
the  windows  in  the/afade,  and  will  be  about  forty 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  reproductions  given 
are  from  the  small  wax  sketches  made  by  the  artist 
for  some  of  the  designs,  and  show  his  facility  in 
the  application  of  rich  detail  and  in  the  use  of 
strong  light  and  shade  masses.  The  series  when 
completed  will  be  very  definitely  important. 


rANF.I.    OF    A    SCREEN 
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came  from  several  of  the  branch  schools,  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  metal-work  executed 
at  the  Victoria  Street  Branch  School  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths'  Associa- 
tion does  not  yet  show  much  artistic  feeling. 
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DESIGN    FOR   STAINED  GLASS 

BY    EKKIE   WAKD 
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I  R  M  I  N  G- 
H  AM. —The 
annual  exhibi- 
tion of  work 
by     the     stu- 
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dents  of  the  Birmingham 
School  of  Art  was  held 
in  February  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Artists.  The  prizes  were 
given  away  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam B.  Richmond,  R.A., 
and  in  the  course  of  his 
address  to  the  students 
he      congratulated    the 

school  very  highly  on  the  progress  made.  He 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  character  of  the 
work  in  still  life,  in  enamel,  and  in  embroidery, 
and  made  special  mention  of  most  of  the  works 
here  reproduced.  Particularly  worthy  of  mention 
were  two  very  successful  buckles  in  copper  and 
enamel,  designed  and  executed  by  Miss  Irene 
Payne  ;  an  altar  cross  in  copper  and  ivory  made 
for  a  Birmingham  church,  and  a  clasp  in  silver 
repousse  by  Miss  Florence  Sterne  ;  a  small  box 
in  wood  and  steel  by  Laurin  H.  Martin  ;  a  design 
for  stained  glass  by  Miss  Effie  1).  Ward  ;  an 
embroidered  panel  for  a  screen  by  Miss  Helen 
Faulkner,  very  pleasing  in  colour  ;  a  drawing  of 
a  child  by  Walter  Sherwood ;  and  two  designs  in 
colour  for  the  decoration  of  a  screen,  by  Bert.  A. 
Alvey,  a  member  of  the  class  for  House  I'ainters 
and  Decorators.    Much  good  work  in  flat  design 


ANCHESTER.— The  Spring  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Manchester 
Academy  opened  in  February 
with  the  customary  private  view, 
and  conversazione  in  the  evening. 
The  general  impression  that  the  exhibition  leaves 
is  one  of  distinction  ;  it  has  a  freshness  which 
has  been  lacking  of  recent  years;  it  has  again 
aroused  hopes  that  Manchester  will  in  the  future 
awaken  to  the  importance  of  art,  not  only  pic- 
torial, but  those  allied  to  the  crafts — a  hope 
which  is 
strengthened 
by  the  greater 
unity  and 
interest  now 
taking  place 
among  the 
painters  and 
craftsmen  of 
the  district, 
and  which 
should,  if 
taken  advan- 
tage of  by 
those    public 
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BOX    IN    WOO  LI   AND   bfEEL 


BY    L.    H.    MARTIN 


bodies  responsible  for  the  art  expression  in  its 
various  phases,  bring  about  an  improvement  in 
our  surroundings.         

The  first  work  which  calls  for  attention  is  that  of 
the  veteran    President,   Mr.  Clarence  VVhaite,  en- 


titled Pandy  Mill,  a  fine  piece  of  water-colour  work, 
poetic  in  conception  and  arrangement,  strong  and 
golden  in  colour.  F.  W.  Jackson,  with  A  Garden 
of  the  Sea,  occupies  the  post  of  honour.  His  larger 
and  perhaps  more  serious  work.  The  Return  from 
Line  Fishing,  not  only  maintains  his  former  posi- 
tion, but  considerably  advances  it.  Both  works  are 
very  good  in  colour.  Either  side  of  Mr.  Jackson's 
Garden  hang  Miss  Dacre's  Little  Alary  Burton,  in 
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light  tones  of  red  and  white,  with  a  yellow  note 
exquisitely  placed,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Barter's  Mrs. 
ll'alker,  both  worthy  of  especial  attention.  There 
is  also  a  good  portrait  of  Mrs.  Whitelegge  by  Miss 
Dacre.  Mr.  Barter's  portrait  of  Mr.  Burton,  F.C.S., 
and  his  One  of  d' Company  are  the  work  of  an  accom- 
plished draughtsman  and  painter,  who  ought  to  be 
considered  by  the  city  council  whenever  a  portrait 
is  required,  for  such  workmanship  and  artistic  merit 
is  not  met  with  frequently  even  in  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Enderby  contributes  an  important  portrait  of 
a  lady  in  white.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  new 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Anderson  Hague  ;  his  cornfields 
are  certainly  rich  in  colour,  but  his  method  of  using 
the  palette-knife  is  a  little  too  obvious.  Mr.  Somer- 
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set's  sober  and  good  work  is  fresher  than  usual : 
while  as  compared  with  the  general  work  of  the  exhi- 
bition, that  of  Mr.  Mavrogordato  is  certainly  dis- 
tinct. His  water-colours  of  Russian  street  scenes 
are  full  of  life  and  worthy  of  any  exhibition.  Miss 
Monkhouse  has  a  cloud  effect  which  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked  ;  while  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  Hopwood, 
Mr.  Eyre  Walker,  Mr.  Jackson,  Miss  Atcherley,  Mr. 
J.  Knight,  Miss  Wroe,  Mr.  Cyril  Ward,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Booth  are  all  worthy  of  a  word  of  praise. 


Sculpture  is  represented  by  the  work  of  Mr. 
Cassidy,  Mr.  Crook,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  whose 
modelled  and  coloured  frieze  would  no  doubt  be 
effective  among  its  intended  surroundings.  The 
weakest  part  of  the  exhibition  is  in  the  work  of  the 
younger  students  and  Associates,  whose  efforts  do 
not  give  promise  of  a  continuance  of  the  high 
standard  attained  by  the  Academy.  Can  this  be 
due  to  the  want  of  a  good  master  to  teach  the  figure 
in  Manchester?  

We  have  pleasure  in  giving  illustrations  of  some 
metal  work  recently  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  James  Smithies,  of  Wilmslow.  E.  W. 
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ORNWALL.— When  the  tale  of  this 
period  of  art  comes  to  be  told,  I 
think  there  is  small  doubt  that 
its  most  notable  characteristic  will 
be  seen  to  be  eclecticism.  This- 
period  is  a  learned  one, 
and  one  that  is  far- 
reaching  and  versatile- 
in  its  knowledge.  The- 
intellectuality  of  Flor- 
ence, the  sensuousness- 
of  Venice,  the  actuality 
of  Madrid  and  the  Low- 
Countries,  are  all  throwr* 
\  into  the  modern  painter's- 

\  cauldron. 


Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes'' 
eyes  are  frankly  turned 
on  the  older  Italians, 
while  she  sympathises- 
with  that  unconscious 
simplicity  of  gesture  and 
movement  which  we 
call  naH'e/i:  She  is 
painting  an  Tsjr,  and 
also  a  queen  bathing 
in  a  woodland  pool.  It 
is  useless  to  describe 
thcHL  Words  turn  aside 
from  all  that  is  worth 
telling  in  a  picture,  as 
arrows  from  the  person  of 
some  enchanteil  mortal- 
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Mr.  T.  C.  Goteh  is  also  Italian  in  his  inspiration. 
His  picture  is  the  Pageant  of  Childhood.  It  is  a 
procession  of  children  with  cymbal  and  clarion 
and  banner,  and  Mr.  Gotch  has  wrought  with  his 
accustomed  care  all  the  wealth  of  brocade  and  rich 
stuffs  that  he  delights  in.  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes 
has  turned  aside  into  the  illustration  of  a  romance 
that  she  has  found  in  Mallory,  and  the  drawings 
for  this  have  gained  her  admission  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society.  Mr.  Bosch 
Reitz  is  at  work  on  a  decorative  pattern  of  boats  ; 
Mr.  Millie  Dow  upon  a  portrait  group  by  a  curving 
bay,  in  which  children,  hand  in  hand,  meet  a 
green-clad  Flora.       Mr.   Julius    Olsson   desires   to 


take  us  into  an  enchanted  land,  but  without  cross- 
ing the  frontier  of  reality :  mariners  in  galleys  of 
vermilion  are  in  grievous  peril  of  sirens  in  a  blue- 
veined  cove.  Mr.  Moffat  Lindner  shows  us  water — 
Dordrecht  with  its  broad-beamed  barges  reflected 
in  the  amber  water.  Mr.  Lindner  speaks  in  short 
staccato  sentences  of  colour :  sometimes  it  is  an 
English  river  with  a  screen  of  trees,  sometimes  a 
sand  dune  crowned  by  a  white  cloud,  but  always 
the  short  crisp  sentence,  brilliant  and  clear. 


Mr.  Harewood  Robinson  has  a  harmony  in 
green  verging  to  blue.  Mr.  Langley  has  a  village 
green  and  cross,  itinerant 
musicians  proclaiming  in 
gait  and  mien  the  fact 
that  they  are  aliens.  Mr. 
H.  M.  Rhean  has  a 
Sleeping  Beauty  and  a 
sorceress.  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes  has  emerged  from 
the  lurid  atmosphere  of 
his  Fire  of  London,  and 
is  ozoning  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
Falmouth  Mr.  Napier 
Hemy  is  at  work  upon 
flowing  seas ;  Mr.  W. 
Ayerst  Ingram,  who  has 
lately  come  back  from 
America,  is  also  labouring 
on  the  same  restless  ele- 
ment. Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke, 
who  likes  bathing  in  sun- 
light in  every  sense,  has 
again  a  number  of  youths 
swimming  and  diving. 
The  painting  is  full  of 
sunshine,  and,  short  of 
Mr.  Sargent,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  mention  any  one 
more  simple  and  direct 
in  his  appeal  to  the  eye 
than  Mr.  Tuke.  Mr. 
Lamorna  Birch  is  working 
on  some  landscapes,  one 
of  which,  showing  fields 
and  moorlands  seen 
through  a  screen  of  trees 
in  white  daylight,  is  par- 
ticularly striking  and  per- 
sonal. 
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E-^  DINBURGH.— Painting  in  Scotland, 
.  which  for  a  century  at  It-ast  has  been 
\  appreciated  and  encouraged,  lias  ol 
.  late  years  made  great  progress  north 
of  the  Tweed.  A  section  of  Scottish 
artists  has  even  attained  to  European  fame,  and 
that  the  wave  of  development  has  not  been 
arrested  may  be  seen  from  the  increasing  power 
shown  in  their  works  by  such  men  as  Guthrie 
and  Lavery,  Henry  and  Walton.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sister  art  of  Sculpture  has  not  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  taken  a  hold  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  Scottish  people.  Its  pro- 
fessors have  been  few,  and  works  from  their  iiand 


"reach 


of    first-rate      importance 
distinctly  limited  in  num- 
ber.     Too  frequently,   in 
the  Royal   Scottish    Aca- 
demy     exhibitions,      the 
display   of   sculpture    has 
consisted  of  uninteresting 
portrait    busts,    many    of 
them       of       posthumous 
origin.       Of   that    higher 
expression     of     the     art, 
which    reveals     itself     in 
ideal  statuary  such  as  can 
be    found    in    the    Paris 
Salons  and  at  Burlington 
House,  there  was  only  an 
occasional  example.    This, 
state   of    things    was    no 
doubt    due     in     a    large 
measure  to  the  apathy  of 
the  public,   who   did    not 
encourage      sculptors     to 
produce  such  ideal  works. 
Under  the  proverbial  grey 
skies  of  the  North  some- 
thing   with    more    colour 
in    it    than    marble    was 
preferred.      At    the   same 
time,    part  of  the   blame 
may  be  laid  to  the  door 
of    the    sculptors    them- 
selves ;  for  they  have  been 
slow   to   move  from  con- 
ventional   methods  or  to 
engraft  upon  classic  tradi- 
tion   that    modern   treat- 
ment, personal  and  pictur- 
esque, which  has  revivified 
painting,    and    has    been 
practised      by     the     best 
sculptors  for  the  last  twenty  years. 


But  to  all  general  principles  there  are  exceptions, 
and  under  shelter  of  this  established  formula  one 
may  confidently  introduce  the  subject  of  these 
notes— Mr.  Pittendrigh  Macgillivray,  who  is  with- 
out doubt  destined  to  take  a  high  place  among 
those  practising  the  sculptor's  art  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  younger  Associates  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  his  work  for  a  few  years  past  has  arrested 
attention  on  account  of  its  artistic  and  evident 
improving  quality.  Mr.  Macgillivray  may  be  said 
to  represent  in  sculpture  the  principles  which  are 
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associated  with  the  names  of  the  leading  Glasgow 
painters  who  have  been  already  cited,  and  with 
whom  at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  in  close 
association,  studying  and  formulating  new  ideals  in 
art,  experimenting  with  technical  methods  which 
should  be  powerful  and  expressive  rather  than  neat 
and  finished  in  appearance,  working  for  tonal  effects 
and  striving  how  to  give  his  art  a  personal  and 
individual  quality.  To  have  been  one  of  that 
small  circle  of  earnest  and  enthusiastic  artists  who 
originally  formed  the  now  notable  Glasgow  school, 
with  their  direct  look  at  Nature  and  freedom  from 
overmastering  tradition,  must  be  regarded  as  having 
been  a  great  privilege  by  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  of  the  number.  Devoted  and 
courageous  himself,  Mr.  Macgillivray  was  doubtless 
a  factor   in    the   forward    movement,    and   readily 


assimilated  the  ideas  evolved  in  the  atmosphere  o 
the  circle.  

Born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Mr.  Macgillivray,  who  is 
the  son  of  a  sculptor,  was  brought  up  in  Edinburgh. 
He  attended  the  School  of  Design  and  went  through 
the  usual  curriculum,  but  emerged  from  it  un- 
medalled.  That  was  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
prime  of  the  now  archaic  stippled  drawing,  when 
the  prize-taking  student  with  painful  laboriousness 
put  in  a  couple  of  sessions  on  one  study  from  the 
antique.  Under  better  guidance  the  efforts  of  the 
student  in  this  case  were  directed  to  outline  work, 
which  brought  no  prizes  but  cultivated  a  strong 
sense  of  form  and  line.  For  six  years  Mr.  Mac- 
gillivray was  an  assistant  in  the  studio  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  Edinburgh,  and 
two  years  in  the  studio 
of  Mr.  John  Mossman, 
H.R.S.A.,  Glasgow.  He 
has  recently  returned  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh, 
where  his  ideal  work  and 
portrait  busts,  by  their 
unconventionality  of 
treatment  and  their  ad- 
mirable combination  of 
power  and  style,  at  once 
began  to  attract  notice, 
and  election  to  the  Asso- 
ciateship  of  the  Scottish 
Academy  speedily  fol- 
lowed. 
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Although  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Brussels  and 
Paris,  Mr.  Macgillivray 
lias  never  worked  in  any 
atelier  abroad ;  but  it  is 
evident  by  his  technique 
that  he  is  conversant  with 
the  methods  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  artists,  and 
in  sympathy  with  the 
sentiment  and  style  of  the 
latter-day  school  of  sculp- 
ture. The  efforts  of 
such  men  as  Rodin  and 
Meunier,  Dillens  and 
Vanderstappen,  claim  his 
attention  on  account  of 
their  picturesque  and 
emotional  nature,  as 
against  the  more  polished 
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technical  excellence  of  the  French  classics,  although 
in  style  his  work  gives  evidence  of  an  effort  to 
blend  Academic  grace  of  form  as  based  on  the 
best  Greek  art  with  modern  thought  and  personal 
feeling. 


Mr.  Macgillivray,  too,  is  an  artist  equally  at 
home  with  portraits  of  men  and  women.  In  his 
male  portraits  we  find  strength  and  virility  ;  while 
he  endows  his  busts  of  women  with  that  inex- 
pressible style,  the  bloom  on  the  flower  or  the 
colour  on  the  peach,  which  gives  to  the  feminine 
portraits  of  Gainsborough  and  Romney,  for 
example,  their  delightful  charm.  In  this  respect 
he  has  touched  a  high  level  of  excellence  in  the 
panel  portrait  in  relief  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  I'indlay  of  The  Scotsman, 
a  gentleman  who,  by  his  munificent  gift  to  Scot- 
land of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  Venetian 
facade  of  which  is  being  adorned  with  the  figures 
of  eminent  Scotchmen,  has  done  something  to 
revive  the  sculptor's  art  in  Edinburgh. 


Mr.  Macgillivray's  talents  have  a  wide  range.    He 


is  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  Burns'  statues  in 
the  country — that  recently  erected  at  Irvine.  An 
admirable  piece  of  design  is  his  monument  to 
Dr.  Peter  Low  in  (Glasgow  Cathedral,  which  takes 
the  form  of  an  apotheosis  of  the  beneficent  aspect 
of  medical  science ;  at  the  present  time  he  is 
engaged  on  the  execution  of  a  colossal  memorial  of 
impressive  design,  which  is  being  reared  in  the 
necropolis  of  Glasgow  by  the  Allan  family,  of  Allan 
American  Liner  fame  ;  a  dainty  piece  of  decoration 
in  relief  is  his  Rythm,  which  appropriately  forms 
part  of  the  decoration  of  an  organ,  and  he  has  sent 
out  some  beautiful  memorial  tablets  in  coloured 
enamels.  To  the  statement  made  on  the  opening 
of  these  notes  that  the  Scottish  public  do  not 
appreciate  sculpture,  an  exception  has  to  be  made 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Macgillivray.  His  excellent 
work  has  secured  many  admirers,  and  of  commis- 
sions of  all  kinds  he  has  no  lack.  Gifted  with 
imagination  and  artistic  sensibility,  with  a  facile 
and  skilful  hand,  the  work  he  has  already  done  is 
the  best  guarantee  that  can  be  advanced  for  his 
future  success.  His  career  will  undoubtedly  be 
watched  with  keen  interest  by  all  lovers  of  art. 

W.  M.  G. 
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GLASGOW.— The  first  exhibition  of 
the  Scottish  Society  of  Art  Workers 
was  held  in  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects' Rooms  at  the  beginning  of 
February.  Aiming  at  a  national 
character,  it  drew  a  few  examples  from  workers  in 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  that  were  not  the  least 
valuable  of  the  exhibits.  Mrs.  Traquhair's  beauti- 
ful needlework  and  illuminated  missal  were  uni- 
versally admired,  and  the  case  of  fine  enamels 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Cromar  Watt  received  much 
attention.  Among  other  notable  objects  were  a 
jewel  casket  by  Mr.  Oscar  Paterson,  already  illus- 
trated in  The  Studio  of  February  1898,  a  newel 
top  by  Mr.  Albert  Hodge,  and  book  illustration  by 
Miss  Jessie  M.  King.  Original  embroidery  and 
book  covers  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Newbery,  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Paterson,  Miss  Jessie  Keppie,  and  Mr.  Fred 


Rowntree.  In  woodwork  Mr.  John  Guthrie's 
piano,  Mr.  Lorimer's  inlays,  and  Mr.  Morris's  font 
were  worthy  of  remark.  The  exhibition  as  a 
whole  was  a  proof  of  the  good  influence  of  in- 
creased study  of  architecture  upon  the  arts  and 
crafts.  It  augured  well  for  the  future  of  the  new 
society,  which,  however,  might  with  advantage 
broaden  its  basis  so  as  to  bring  together  on  the 
next  occasion  a  better  and  larger  representation  of 
Scottish  work.  What  is  wanted  in  Glasgow  is  less 
the  multiplication  of  societies  and  cliques,  already 
numerous  enough,  than  a  united  front  on  the  part 
of  all  who  know  what  architecture  means. 
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The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Glasgow 
Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  as  usual  a  most  com- 
prehensive and  interesting  one,  and  by  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  painter,  it  is  recognised  as  the  most 
important  artistic  event 
of  the  year  in  this  city. 
Besides  the  works  of  liv- 
ing artists  and  sculptors, 
it  embraces  a  number  of 
pictures  of  historical 
value,  a  sculpture  gallery, 
and  an  excellent  archi- 
tectural room.  Among 
the  loan  pictures  are 
works  by  Corot,  Monti- 
celli,  Raeburn,  M.  Maris, 
&c.  Of  Glasgow  painters, 
or  those  still  claimed  by 
Glasgow,  there  are  repre- 
sented Messrs.  Guthrie, 
Walton,  Lavery,  Roche, 
Henry,  A.  K.  Brown,  and 
a  host  of  others ;  while 
there  is  the  usual  sprink- 
ling of  English  and  Con- 
tinental contemporary 
artists,  Messrs.  Whistler, 
Tadema,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, J.  van  Beers,  &c., 
among  them.  The  ex- 
hibition is  remarkable  in 
possessing  a  large  class 
of  pictures  which  may 
be  said  to  obtrude  the 
spiritual  element,  among 
them  Mr.  T.  C.  Gotch's 
yhvakening,  and  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw's  The  Com- 
forter. Sculpture  is  better 
represented  this  year  in 
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the  work  of  Messrs.  Pomeroy,  Derwent  \\"ood, 
(loscombe  John,  Birnie  Rhind,  A.  Hodge, 
D.  W.  Stevenson,  A.  McF.  Shannan,  Kellock 
Brown,  &c.  The  architectural  room  is  not  a  quiet 
backwater  Hke  that  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but 
is  one  of  the  series  of  galleries  and  receives  its 
meed  of  attention.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  it  has 
attracted  some  of  the  best  English  as  well  as  Scot- 
tish architects,  including  Messrs.  Ernest  George, 
Belcher,  and  Brydon,  and  of  local  men,  Leiper, 
Burnet,  Browne,  &c. 


SrOCKHOLM.— Mr.  Carl  Larsson,  one 
of  whose  paintings  is  here  reproduced, 
was  one  of  the  young  Swedish  painters 
who  about  1880  enthusiastically  em- 
braced the  ruling  art  principles  of  Paris 
of  that  date,  and  studied  there  for  years  after 
having  passed  with  honour  through  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Art.  He  soon  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  an  art  movement  called  "The  Oppo- 
nents," started  by  certain  young  artists,  some  of 
whom  had  passed  through  the  Academy,  while 
others  had  abruptly  left  it,  all  energetically  criti- 
cising the  ruling  system  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  Larsson  has  recently  abandoned  his  old 
methods  and  has  adopted  a  new  style.  All  the 
brilliancy  of  his  clever  brush  he  has  used  to  charm 
the  beholder  in  his  two  portraits  of  Birgit  and 
Master  Laurin.  Little  Birgit  is  placed  in  a  sur- 
rounding that  dazzles  with  whiteness ;  Master 
Laurin  in  a  room  kept  in  green  tones  of  exquisite 
refinement,  where  the  violet-coloured  velvet  of  the 
little  boy's  suit  and  some  red  and  golden  tulips 
make  a  brilliant  effect.  S.  F. 


PARIS.  —  The  E.\hibition  by  Besnard, 
Cazin,  Monet,  Sisley,  and  Thaulow, 
at  Georges  Petit's,  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  notable  artistic  display  of  the 
winter  of  1898-9.  Each  of  the  artists 
named  was  represented  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
his  works,  which  were  tastefully  hung  in  a  manner 
:uch  as  is  only  possible  in  limited  exhibitions  of  this 
sort.  Here  we  have  five  widely  differing  styles, 
which,  one  might  well  have  thought,  would  have 
clashed  by  contiguity ;  but,  strange  to  say,  their 
various  qualities  are  thrown  up  by  the  contrast  of 
the  one  with  the  other.  For  instance,  M.  Bes- 
nard's  exuberances  seem  to  emphasise  the  har- 
monious serenity  of   M.   Cazin,   who  obtains  his 


delicate  effects  by  relying  on  traditional  treatment 
of  his  subjects,  while  M.  Besnard  throws  aside  all 
restraint  and  is  in  every  respect  a  revolutionary. 


Again,  AL  Monet's  synthetical  manner,  his  sim- 
plicity of  process,  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to 
M.  Thaulow's  ingenuity  and  research.  While, 
however,  the  eighteen  canvases  by  the  dexterous 
painter  of  the  Meuks  reveal  to  us  no  new  aspect 
of  his  talent,  Thaulow's  exhibits,  on  the  other  hand, 
proclaim  that  he  is  still  restless,  ever  striving  to 
enlarge  and  enrich  his  vision  of  things,  and  to 
amplify  his  knowledge,  as  in  these  American 
landscapes,  particularly  this  Pittsburg  scene,  in 
which  he  seizes  a  novel  theme  with  the  utmost 
keenness. 

Sisley's  memory  is  appropriately  honoured  here. 
A  score  of  canvases  from  his  brush — including 
five  or  six  which  are  genuine  masterpieces  of  im- 
pressionism— reveal  once  more  the  conscientious- 
ness, the  honesty  of  this  fine  artist,  his  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  his  deep  love  of  Nature. 


With  these  five  painters  is  associated  Ernest 
Chaplet,  whose  two  show-cases  contain  some  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  pottery.  He  is  the  undoubted 
leader  here  in  the  renaissance  of  this  art.  Among 
his  exhibits  are  several  works  of  remarkable  grace 
and  beauty.  

At  Sagot's  we  have  had  an  interesting  little  ex- 
hibition of  pastels,  water-colours  and  decorative 
panels  by  Charles  Maurin.  They  are  carefully 
observed,  but  perhaps  too  minutely  and  precisely 
treated  to  be  regarded  as  true  works  of  art.  M. 
Maurin  lacks  charm  ;  he  is  cold  and  hard,  and  his 
productions,  though  clever,  are  therefore  somewhat 
disappointing.  From  the  purely  technical  point 
of  view,  however,  the  curious  process  employed 
by  M.  Maurin  in  his  decorative  panels  deserves 
attention. 

For  the  present  I  will  content  myself  with  a 
bare  mention  of  the  works  constituting  the  Hayem 
gift  to  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  They  consist  of 
a  series  by  Gustave  Moreau,  a  Delaunay  (a  portrait 
of  M.  Charles  Hayem,  the  donor),  a  Bastien- 
Lepagc,  a  Raffaelli,  E.  Levy's  celebrated  portrait 
of  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  and  a  Rops.  Let  it  suffice 
at  the  moment  to  applaud  M.  Hayem's  generosity, 
and  to  hope  he  may  find  imitators  of  his  public- 
spirited  action ;  for  thus  alone  can  we  hope  to 
enrich  our  galleries  with  real  masterpieces  which 
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otherwise  might  remain  for  long  years  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  world  at  large.  G.  M. 

THE  HAGUE.— The  other  day  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Jan 
Toorop  in  his  studio.  Amongst 
various  other  works,  which  are  now 
occupying  this  highly  gifted  artist,  I 
particularly  noticed  one  very  large  cartoon  en- 
titled The  Sphinx,  a  splendidly  composed  symbol 
of  all  the  enigmas  and  mysteries  of  life  that  lie 
hidden  in  the  incessant  flow  of  generation  after 
generation  ;  and  another,  called  Time,  showing  the 
triumphant  figure  of  a  maiden,  mounted  on  a 
gigantic  black  horse,  riding  alone  in  a  long  flowing 
garment  of  many  folds,  an  immense  sword  in  her 
hand. 

Mr.  Toorop  also  showed  me  some  coloured  en- 
gravings, produced  by  a  new  means,  invented  by 
himself,  with  little  more  than  outHne  and  with 
scarcely  any  shading.  He  draws  his  subject  on 
plates  of  zinc  with  a  very  fine  and  sharp  needle  ; 
after  that,  by  a  method  invented  by  himself,  he 
prepares  his  plates,  and  the  copies  obtained  are 
singularly    beautiful    in     colour.      Although     this 


process  would  be  too  elaborate  for  printing  a 
large  edition,  it  nevertheless  produces  varied  and 
beautiful  effects.  M. 

UTRECHT.— At  the  end  of  February 
Bastert,  Kever,  and  Poggenbeek  (a 
very  well-assorted  trio),  opened  an 
exhibition  of  some  of  their  best 
paintings  and  studies  at  the  Society 
"  Voor  de  Kunst."  Amongst  Bastert's  best  things 
were  Aloonlight,  a  view  on  a  broad  Dutch  river, 
with  a  pale  moon  partly  hidden  by  clouds  ;  and 
The  Lantern,  the  red-orange  light  of  a  street  lamp 
lighting  up  the  snow  on  a  bridge.  Pleasant  to 
look  at  and  thoroughly  Dutch  to  boot  are  his 
Pigs  and  his  Horse-chestnut  Tree,  the  long  slender 
branches  of  the  latter,  with  only  a  few  autumnal 
leaves  left  on  the  boughs,  softly  trailing  over  the 
ground.  

Kever,  whose  art  varies  less  than  that  of  the 
others  and  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover 
the  pretty  village  of  Laren,  sent  some  of  his 
splendid  interiors,  mostly  of  farms  and  peasants' 
cottages,  and  also  some  very  successful  landscapes. 
Posgenbeek's  work    showed  a  certain  amount  of 
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unevenness.  But  his  Cow  has  been  splendidly 
modelled  and  well  painted,  while  his  Moonlight  on 
Sno'iv  and  Windmill  zx&  two  pieces  of  thoroughly 
good  work.  M- 

BUDA-PEST.— Continuing  my  notes  of 
last  month  relative  to  the  Nagybanya 
exhibition,  I  must  especially  mention 
two  painters  who  seem  likely  to 
achieve  considerable  reputation  out- 
side Hungary.  The  first  of  these  is  Baron 
Ladislaus  Meduyanezky,  who  may  justly  be  called 
a  leader  amongst  the  Impressionists,  and  who  has 
attained  to  the  highest  excellence  as  a  landscape 
painter.  His  recently  exhibited  Abenddammening 
(or  T'wiligh/),  a  seascape  bathed  in  the  violet  glow 
of  the  setting  sun,  though  not  perhaps  quite  his 
best  work,  is  most  attractive  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  colouring  and  aerial  perspective,  and 
also  for  the  poetic  sentiment  with  which  it  is 
instinct—  characteristics  such  as  defy  reproduction 
in  prosaic  black  and  white. 

The  second  is  Edmund  Kaeziang,  an  artist  of 
intensely  high-strung  temperament,  nervous  to  the 
very  finger-tips,  yet  keeping  his  vivid  imagination 
well  under  control — a  true  seer  of  visions,  able  to 


make  those  visions  real  on  his  canvas  for  the  less 
highly  gifted  to  enjoy.  There  is,  for  instance, 
something  dream-like  and  weird  in  his  Cloister- 
ruinen  (or  Ruined  Convent).  A  Good  Friday 
Vision  by  the  same  artist  illustrates  the  legend 
current  in  Rome  that  at  daybreak  on  Good  Friday 
morning  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary  may  be 
seen  in  the  clouds.  Looking  at  these  two  paintings 
one  cannot  help  feeling  convinced  that  their  author 
has  a  great  career  before  him.  O.  B. 

B.\SLE.  —  Does  Switzerland  i)Ossess  a 
national  art?  The  answer  to  this 
question  must  be  in  the  negative. 
Italian,  French,  and  German  artists 
reside  in  Switzerland,  but  an  exclusive 
national  Swiss  art  does  not  exist,  for  Switzerland 
represents  not  a  nation,  but  rather  a  political  fede- 
ration. It  is  for  this  reason  that,  when  we  wander 
through  the  galleries  of  the  Art  Exhibition  at  Basle, 
we  appear  to  be  visiting  some  international  show, 
so  varied  are  the  impressions  experienced. 

The  most  interesting  section  is  the  Italian  one, 
and  in  this  department  Segantini  is  pre-eminent. 
Fntils  of  Love  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  pictures — a 
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pretty  young  peasant  woman  sitting  on  the 
crooked  trunk  of  an  olive-tree,  holding  in  her 
lap  a  nude  dimpled  baby-boy,  who  is  smiling  up 
at  the  sun  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  rosy- 
cheeked  apple.  The  painter  has,  for  the  nonce, 
abandoned  his  usual  melancholy  mood,  for  this 
picture  glows  with  health  and  happiness.  The 
other  of  his  works  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
this  sunny  work,  for  it  is  a  sad  evening  study 
called  The  Return  to  the  Stall,  which  reminds 
one  forcibly  of  Millet. 


A  group  of  artists  who  possess  many  attri- 
butes in  common  are  those  who  come  from  the 
lovely  Swiss-Italian  town  of  Lugano.  Amongst 
these  are  Adolfo  I'crragutti,  Attilio  Ferri,  Gio- 
achimo  Galbusera,  I-uigi  Monteverde,  Martino 
Tcrlasca,  and  Luigi  Rossi.  Amongst  the  pictures 
exhibited  by  them  I  particularly  noted  a  Mater 
Dolorosa  by  ]<"erragutli. 

2  lO 


In  referring  to  the  French  artists  represented  in 
this  exhibition,  I  must  first  mention  Louise  Breslau, 
for,  although  her  birthplace  is  Ziirich,  she  received 
her  art-education  entirely  in  France,  and  therefore 
is  thoroughly  French,  and  essentially  Parisian,  in  her 
style.  The  best  of  her  exhibits  is  a  portrait  of  a 
young  lady.  La  Dame  aux  Chrysanthemes.  Her 
other  painting.  Tea  by  the  Fireside,  is  remarkable 
for  extreme  delicacy  of  colouring,  and  is  pervaded  by 
tender  blue,  vague  green,  and  uncertain  grey  tones. 
I  must  also  here  name  Edmond  de  Palezieux,  of 
Vevey,  whose  large  canvas,  Forivard,  Boys!  reminds 
one  somewhat  of  the  fisher-scenes  of  the  Danish 
painter,  Michael  Ancher. 


Among  the  German  artists  I  can  only  cursorily 
mention  Caspar  Ritter,  of  Marthalen,  residing  in 
Carlsruhe,  whose  portrait  oi Dr.  Angst  is  a  speaking 
and  spirited  likeness :  firm,  self-reliant,  quick- 
witted, and  prompt  at  repartee,  he  stands  there 
before  us,  his  hands   in  his  pockets,  nonchalant, 
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amiable,  vivacious.  Clara  v.  Rappard,  of  Inter- 
lakeii,  exhibits  a  female  portrait  which  she  calls 
/;/  Summer-time.  E.  J. 

BRUSSELS.— At  the  Maisoii  d'Art  we 
have  had  a  collection  of  works  by  M. 
Laermans,  an  artist  of  great  power 
as  a  colourist,  although  his  drawings 
habitually  verge  on  caricature  ;  at  the 
Rubens  Club  some  new  paintings  by  M.  and  Mme. 
Wytsman,  both  displaying  marked  progress  in  their 
conscientious  draughtsmanship,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  charm  of  their  bright  colouring ;  at  the 
Cercle  Artistique  Mile.  H^ger's  landscape  studies. 
Mile.  Art's  and  MM.  Cluysenaar,  Uytterschaut  and 
Stacquet's  pleasing  water-colours  and  pastels,  deli- 
cate landscapes  by  MM.  Verheyden  and  Meyers, 
and  several  fine  oils  by  that  powerful  colourist,  M. 
Verhaeren.  

The  Salon  of  the  Libre-Esthetitiue  is,  as  usual, 
full  of  interest.  It  is  remarkable  on  this  occasion 
for  the  fact  that  the  works  which  are  attracting 
most  attention  are  those  based  on  direct  observa- 
tion of  the  Old  Masters,  some  of  whom  indeed  are 
strikingly  suggested.  For  instance,  M.  Motte's 
large  and  important  canvas  inevitably  recalls  the 
studied  attitudes  and  the  somewhat  metallic  tints 
of  Botticelli ;  while  in  M.  Roche's  charming  por- 
trait we  may  discover  the  style  peculiar  to  the 
English  portrait-painters  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  M.  Jacob-Smits  in  his  work  betrays  the 
influence  of  Rembrandt's  manner  ;  M.  E.  Carriere 
carries  us  back  to  Velasquez ;  M.  Anquetin  seems 
haunted  by  the  Franco-Italian  artists  of  the  Fon- 
tainebleau  school ;  and  in  Mr.  Greiffenhagen's 
Annunciation  we  find  once  more  the  amplitude 
and  the  warm  colouring  of  Titian.  Mr.  Greiffen- 
hagen's  great  abilities  are  well-known  to  the  readers 
of  The  Studio,  and  it  suffices  therefore  to  say 
that  his  exhibit  was  the  success  of  the  Salon. 
Equally  superfluous  would  it  be  to  expatiate  on 
the  recent  and  very  remarkable  work  of  MM. 
Cottet  and  Charpentier,  so  fully  treated  in  these 
pages  by  M.  Mourey  ;  to  praise  once  more  the 
grand  productions  of  C.  Meunier,  or  to  do  more 
than  to  mention  the  work  of  such  artists  as 
X.  Meilery,  Mile.  Boch,  De  Gouves  de  Nuncques, 
Combaz  (who  designed  the  poster  for  the  exhibi- 
tion), Lemmen,  Rafaelli,  V.  Rousseau,  F.  Brang 
wyn,  L.  \'on  Hofmann,  (}.  Minne,  or  Moreau- 
Nelaton. 

The  exhibition,   arranged  by  the   director  of  the 


Libre-Esthdtique,  of  the  "  exposable  "  works  of  the 
late  Fi^licien  Reps,  has  enabled  the  amateur  to  see 
this  remarkable  artist's  productions  in  something 
like  completeness ;  and  near  at  hand  one  may  see 
the  beautiful  series  of  engravings  for  Baudelaire's 
"  Fleurs  du  Mai,"  by  M.  Rassenfosse,  also  the 
noble  compositions  of  M.  Donnay  for  the  last 
"  Almanach  des  Poetes."  M.  Berchmans  exhibits 
several  delicately  coloured  pastels  ;  M.  Leveque 
sundry  heads  ;  MM.  Artot  and  V.  Bernard  various 
drawings  and  paintings  of  great  purity  of  outline  ; 
M.  P.  Dubois  a  bronze  bust  of  Vieuxtemps,  the 
violinist,  together  with  medals  and  works  of  applied 
art ;  M.  W.  Finch  (who  for  some  months  has  been 
living  in  Finland)  a  collection  of  admirable  pottery. 


Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  paintings  by 
MM.  F.  Hens,  Von  Zumbusch,  De  Grubicy,  and 
Innes  ;  of  the  monotypes  in  colours  by  MM.  F. 
Tourdain  and  Koopman,  the  caricatures  of  Leo  Jo  ; 
the  elaborately  treated  medals  by  M.  Fernan- 
dubois ;  the  little  marble  bust  by  Mile.  G.  Des- 
cressonnieres  ;  the  glass-work  by  M.  F.  Zitzmann  ; 
the  bindings  by  MM.  Desamblanx  and  Weckesser  ; 
the  copper  work  by  Miles.  De  Brouckere  and 
Holbach ;  the  bronzes  and  cloisonne  enamels  of 
i\L  C.  Heaton  ;  the  jewels  by  M.  Colonna  ;  and  the 
embroideries  by  Mile.  Huez. 

A  final  word  is  due  to  the  large  exhibit  by  the 
members  of  the  Munich  Society  known  as  the 
"  Vereinigte  Werkstiitten  fiir  Kunst  im  Handwerk." 
Many  of  these  works  have  been  reproduced  at 
various  times  in  the  pages  of  The  Studio,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  now  in  detail. 
xMtogether  this  Salon  has  proved  a  triumph  for 
the  Libre-Esthetique.  F.  K. 

REVIEWS  OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  I'Vom  the  French  of 
EuGiiNE  MuNTZ.  Two  volumes.  ([>ondon-  Wil- 
liam Heinemann ;  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.)  Price  ^2  2s.  net. — The  numerous  illus- 
trations, some  three  hundred  in  all,  from  the  works 
of  the  great  painter,  sculptor,  and  man  of  science 
which  accompany  the  text  of  these  volumes,  are 
one  of  their  most  attractive  features ;  and  when 
the  conditions  of  the  original  paintings  and 
sketches  is  considered,  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  many  of  them  have 
been  presented.  But  we  must  take  exception  to 
certain  e.xamples  in  which  an  almost  culpable  care- 
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lessness  is  exhibited.  Plate  VI.  is  described  in  the 
text  as  a  drawing  in  silver-point  on  green  paper, 
while  it  is  reproduced  by  photogravure  in  a 
reddish  brown.  Others  described  as  drawn  on 
pink  paper  are  reproduced  on  yellow.  This  is 
more  observable  from  the  fact  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  in  most  of  the  sketches,  to  reproduce 
the  colours  in  facsimile.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  from  the  sketches  in  her  Majesty's  col- 
lection at  Windsor — a  collection  which,  according 
to  the  author,  contains  five  or  six  times  as  many 
drawings  by  Leonardo  as  all  other  museums  or 
private  collections  put  together.  M.  Muntz  has 
gathered  together  in  these  volumes  much  valuable 
information,  and  his  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
authenticity  of  certain  works  is  freely  given  and 
backed  up  by  much  argument.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  his  conclusions  in  respect  to  The  Virgin  of 
tlie  Rocks  in  the  National  Gallery,  when  compared 
with  the  similar  picture  in  the  Louvre,  will  meet 
with  general  support. 

The  Art  Collection  of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow. 
By  Edward  Pinnington.  (Glasgow :  T.  &  R. 
Annan  &  Sons.) — The  Glasgow  collection  of  pic- 
tures is  one  of  which  that  city  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud.  By  the  aid  of  several  munificent  be- 
quests and  many  judicious  purchases,  the  various 
schools,  ancient  and  modern,  are  now  represented 
by  a  fairly  good  selection  of  important  works ;  and 
although  Mr.  Pinnington  reasonably  bemoans  the 
absence  of  a  Velasquez  among  the  Spanish  pic- 
tures, he  may  have  satisfaction  in  remembering 
that  the  Glaswegians  are  a  liberal  people,  especially 
in  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  city,  and  that 
with  time  all  things  are  possible.  The  twenty-five 
photogravures  which  accompany  the  author's  excel- 
lent description  of  the  collection  are  exceptionally 
good  and  form  a  little  picture  gallery  in  themselves. 

Arbor  Vitce.  By  Godfrey  Blount.  (London  : 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.)  Price  12s.  6d.  net.— The 
author  in  his  introduction  states  ;  "  The  aim  of 
this  book  is  to  supply  a  traditional  basis  of  design 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  practising 
or  teaching  ornamental  handicrafts.  ...  It  will 
not  help  any  student  of  art  to  compete  success- 
fully with  designers  of  wall-papers,  printed  calicoes, 
or  any  other  machine-aided  and  incongruous  com- 
promise ;  nor  will  it  assist  him  to  prostitute  his 
talent  for  manufacturers  whose  appreciation  of  Art 
is  limited  to  its  power  of  advertising  themselves." 
The  essays  which  follow  treat  of  The  Spiral,  Leaves 
and  their  Classification,  Arcades,  the  Religion  of  the 
P'rieze,  the  Fulfilment  of  Space,  the  Border,  the  Tree 
of  Life,  &c.     Mr.  Blount  has  a  great  deal  to  say 


upon  these  subjects  and  about  design  generally, 
much  of  which  is  suggestive  and  worth  perusal, 
though  we  are  unable  at  all  times  to  agree  with  his 
conclusions.  The  illustrations  which  accompany 
the  text  are  occasionally  drawn  with  unnecessary 
roughness,  but  are  nevertheless  well  selected  from 
the  decorative  point  of  view. 

A^e7i'  Methods  in  Education.  By  J.  Liberty 
Todd.  (New  York  :  Orange  Judd  Company ; 
London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.) — This  is 
a  work  to  be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
elementary  art-education.  It  is  eminently  practical 
and  is  full  of  sound  ideas  in  relation  to  the  training 
of  students.  The  "  books  "  on  manual  training 
for  design,  on  modelling,  and  wood-carving,  are  of 
considerable  value.  But  in  recommending  the 
work  to  the  attention  of  all  art  teachers  for  its 
practical  qualities,  we  warn  them  that  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view  it  is  not  without  reproach. 
The  directors  of  the  Public  School  of  Industrial 
Art  at  Philadelphia  should  really  obtain  at  once 
another  set  of  models  of  better  design  for  the  use 
of  their  wood-carving  classes. 

A  Floral  Fantasy  in  an  Old  English  Garden. 
By  Walter  Crane.  (New  York  and  London  : 
Harper  Brothers.) — A  new  illustrated  book  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  is  always  welcome ;  and  if,  in  com- 
parison with  some  of  his  earlier  volumes,  the  present 
one  appears  somewhat  less  successful  in  design  and 
colour,  nevertheless  so  much  of  it  is  good  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  artist's 
numerous  admirers. 

Suburban  Reliques  of  Old  Londo7i.  Drawn  in 
Lithography  by  T.  R.  Way.  With  Introduction 
and  Descriptions  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 
(London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.)  Price  ;!^i  is.  net. — ■ 
This  volume  has  been  preceded  by  two  others  in 
which  the  same  artist  has  illustrated  some  of 
London's  most  interesting  buildings.  The  present 
collection  has  been  made  principally  in  the  northern 
and  western  suburbs,  and  includes  some  ex- 
cellent drawings  of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Chelsea, 
Hammersmith,  and  Chiswick.  Apart  from  the 
artistic  value  of  Mr.  Way's  lithographs,  the  subjects 
illustrated  by  him  are  of  considerable  historical 
importance.  Old  London,  both  town  and  suburbs, 
is  fast  disappearing,  and  the  next  generation  will 
be  able  to  learn  of  its  architecture  only  through 
such  mediums  as  the  one  before  us.  Mr.  Way  is 
doing  a  good  work,  and  we  trust  he  will  continue 
until  he  has  gathered  into  his  portfolio  all  there  is 
of  old  London  and  the  vicinity  worthy  of  it.  Mr. 
Wheatley's  descriptions  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  book. 
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A  Hundred  Fables  of  /Esop.  \Vith  pictures  by 
Percy  J.  Billinghurst.  And  an  Introduction 
by  Kenneth  Grahame.  (London  and  New 
York  :  John  Lane.)  Price  65. — Mr.  Billinghurst, 
whose  work  is  well  known  to  readers  of  The 
Studio,  may  be  congratulated  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  numerous  "  pictures "  in  black- 
and-white  with  which  this  volume  is  decorated. 
His  animals  are  not  merely  well  drawn,  but  they 
exhibit  in  pose  and  action  their  characteristic 
traits.  To  represent  an  animal  in  right  propor- 
tions and  form  is  one  thing ;  to  indue  it  with 
appropriate  "character"  is  another.  It  is  to  his 
power  of  suggesting  the  latter  that  our  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Eillinghurst's  work  is  chiefly  due. 

Coleridge's  Tabk-Talk.  (London:  Gay  &  Bird.) 
— This  elegant  little  pocket  edition  is  the  first  of 
a  series  entitled  The  Bibelots,  edited  by  J.  Potter 
Briscoe.  It  is  well  printed,  prettily  bound  in  leather, 
and  the  cover  is  impressed  with  an  excellent  design. 
Altogether  it  is  a  most  acceptable  volume. 

Scottish  Woodwork  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.  Measured  and  drawn  by  John 
William  Small.  (Stirling  :  Eneas  Mackay.  Lon- 
don :  Bernard  Quaritch.)  Price  ^£2  los. — Mr. 
Small  has  done  good  service  in  bringing  together 
a  series  of  drawings  of  excellent  examples  of  wood- 
work existing  in  the  palaces  and  other  old  build- 
ings of  Scotland.  His  plates,  with  full-size  details, 
have  been  carefully  drawn  to  scale  and  should 
prove  of  value  to  workers  in  wood.  Cabinets, 
presses,  tables,  chairs,  shutter-boards,  doors,  wall- 
panelling,  have  received,  among  other  objects,  a 
share  of  attention  ;  and  the  selection  has  in  all 
cases  been  made  with  judgment. 

Monograplis  on  Artists.  No.  i.  Raphael.  By 
H.  Kn.^ckfuss.  No.  2.  Holbein.  By  H.  Knack- 
fuss.  (Bielefeld  and  Leipzig  :  Velhagen  cSf  Klasing. 
London  :  H.  Grevel  &  Co.). — Popular,  well-written 
accounts  of  the  works  of  great  painters.  The  former 
book  contains  128  illustrations  and  the  latter  151, 
consisting  of  reproductions  of  sketches,  woodcuts, 
and  paintings.  Being  tastefully  bound,  and  low  in 
price,  they  should  meet  with  liberal  support  from 
the  art-loving  public. 

fahresmappe  der  Gesiihchuft  fur  Vervielfilti- 
geiide  Kunst  in  ll'ien.  rStj.S  and  1899. — Some 
interesting  [ilates  are  included  in  these  two  annual 
portfolios.  In  that  for  1898  we  find  a  charming 
coloured  etching,  Aus  Lovrana,  by  W.  Ungcr  ;  a 
characteristic  coloured  lithograjjh  by  Hans  Thoma 
entitled  Friihling  auf  dem  Gcbirgssee ;  an  algraph 
by  Cornelia  Paczka,  Mutter  uiid  Kind ;  a  fine 
Felslandschaff,   etched    by    Rudolf    Jettmar;    Die 


sieben  Schwane,  etched  by  Heinrich  Vogeler  ;  and 
a  coloured  lithograph  entitled  Abend,  by  Hans  von 
Volkmann.  In  the  part  for  1899  the  best  things 
are  an  etched  landscape,  Regenschaucr,  by  Hermine 
Laukota ;  a  Fortratstudie,  by  Emil  Orlik ;  Damenbild- 
nis,  by  Fritz  Burger ;  and  an  etching  by  P.  Halm. 


WARDS   IN   "THE   STUDIO" 
PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


A 

/      %  (A  XXVIII.) 

A.  ^.  The  Prize  (7z£v«A'/wc-';(/j')  is  divided 
between  Guatamozin  (Louis  A.  Sargent, 
37  Mayton  Street,  Holloway,  N.)  and  Gregory 
(George  Marples,  63  New  King's  Road,  Fulham, 
S.W.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
/'/)>«(?>' (Charles  H.  Rogers);  .^az^/ (William  Parkin- 
son) ;  Aberbrothock  (H.  T.  Wyse)  ;  Cock  of  the  North 
(Edwin  H.  Jeffrey),  and/rtwVa  (Ethel  Elliott). 
(A  XXIX.) 

The  Prize  in  this  competition  is  withheld,  the 
designs  not  being  of  suflicient  merit. 
(A  XXXI.) 

The  First  Prize  (200  francs)  {Eight pounds)  is 
awarded  to  Curlew  (Lennox  G.  Bird,  Royal  Marine 
Barracks,  Chatham). 

The  Second  Prize  {100  Jrancs)  {Four  pounds) 
to  Trcfle  (V.  Bizouard,  350  Rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris). 

Additional  Prizes  oi  jo  francs  {Tivo  pounds) 
eacli  have  been  awarded  to  Aberbrothock  (H.  T. 
Wyse,  Viewfield  Road,  Arbroath)  and  Icicle  (W. 
H.  Walford,  The  Bungalow,  Bletchingley). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  Camperdown 
(Alex.  Robertson,  17  North  Church  Street,  Lochee, 
Dundee),  and  Black  Sheep  (Charles  E.  Thompson, 
24  Roxburgh  Avenue,  Aigburth  Road,  Liverpool)  ; 
these  are  purchased  at  one  guinea  each. 
(B  XXXII.) 

The  First  Prize  {Three guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Speranza  (Emily  E.  Jones,  66  Kingston  Crescent, 
Portsmouth). 

The  Second  Prize  {T~cv>  guineas)  to  Malvolio 
(Olive  Allen,  53  Newsham  Drive,  Liverpool). 

'l"he  Third  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Chewed  Clieek 
(Marie  P.  Webb,  22  Adelaide  Road,  South  Ilamp- 
stcad,  N.W.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  J-'rccdom  (I'^llcn 
Welby,    23    Grey    Coat  Gardens,   \'ictoria   Street, 
S.  W. ).     The  latter  is  purchased. 
(B  XXXIII.) 

The  First  Prize  {Three guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Golden  Crescent  {]cii.x\  Mitchell,  21  Crescent  Road, 
Sheffield). 
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The  Second  Prize  {T'mo  guineas)  to  Choral 
(Florence  Kingsford,  ii  Holland  Park  Road,  W.). 

The  Third  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Pan  (Fred 
H.  Ball,  40  Peel  Street,  Nottingham). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
Boomerang  (Constance  Lindley,  19  Craven  Hill 
Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  VV.)  ;  Curlew  (Lennox  G. 
Bird,  Royal  Marine  Barracks,  Chatham) ;  Diana 
(Mrs.  Jack  Keene,  9  North  Parade,  Derby) ;  Pan 
(Fred  H.  Ball,  40  Peel  Street,  Nottingham) ;  Seda 
(A.  de  Sauty,  63  Ramsden  Road,  Balham,  S.W.) ; 
Yhoirdis  (Eva  Bundy,  6  Dalmeny  Avenue,  Camden 
Road,  N.) ;  7 go  (Gertrude  E.  Offord,  46  St.  Giles 
Street,  Norwich)  ;  Taman  (Thomas  Mandeville, 
I  Fitzgibbon  Street,  Mountjoy  Square,  Dublin) ; 
Aijiia  (Elizabeth  Augusta  Lilley) ;  Die  Neuzeif 
(Tom  C.  Dugdale) ;  Ekke  (Joseph  Gunkel) ;  Miss 
Biffin  (Miss  M.  Richardson) ;  Penhallow  (W.  R. 
BuUraore);  Rumbo  (\V.  Graham  B.  Austin);  Spero 
(Miss  E.  G.  Prideaux) ;  Saphir  (Mile.  J.  Mercier) ; 
and  Cobalt  (Rosa  Kate  Warner,  6  Dartmouth 
Park  Road,  Highgate,  N.).  The  last-named  design 
is  purchased. 

(C  xxn.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
D\lpri'S  A'alure  (F.  Gailliard,  41  Rue  Royale, 
Brussels). 


The  Second  Prize  {ffalf-a-guinea)  to  Hesperides 
(Mrs.  C.  E.  Jeffery,  48  St.  George's  Road,  S.W.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
Atheling  (Edgar  H.  Richardson) ;  Blackthorn 
(Helena  E.  Jones) ;  Chat  Noir  (A.  Leete)  ;  Drift 
(John  H.  Hipsley);  Daub  (Maud  Shelley);  G^;?- 
>•/</ (Beatrice  Ellis);  Hylus  (Will  E.  Tyler);  Icicle 
(W.  H.  Walford);  Manola  (Dunbar  Poole); 
Manolo  (Emanuel  Grivel) ;  Olicana  (Alfred  Wild- 
smith)  ;  Presteby  (Elizabeth  Simpson) ;  Theseus 
(Wm.  Lewis  Brown);  Tatcho  (Ellis  Martin);  and 
Waverley  (John  R.  Sandilands). 

(D  xvn.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Kennaquhair  (Miss  Christian  H.  Curie,  Priorwood, 
Melrose,  N.B.). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea),  to  Ahindana 
(J.  C.  Varty-Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : 
Clapton  (J.  Carpenter,  Hill  Street,  Clapton 
Common) ;  illustrated ;  Cornelian  (Chas.  E.  Wan- 
less)  ;  Cincinnati  (Hugo  W.  Kirchmaier) ;  Hebe 
(Dr.  E.  Scholz);  Little  Tats  (Mrs.  Delves 
Broughton) ;  Lea  (Henry  E.  Hodson) ;  Osceola 
(William  M.  Dodson) ;  Sno7vliall{'Lcs\iQ].  Skelton); 
Tenax  (C.  F.  Liston) ;  and  Zero  (Miss  G.  F.  M. 
Hopkins). 
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SRCOND    TRIZE   (COMPETITION    D    XVll.) 


HON.    MENTION    (COMPETITION    D   XVII.) 
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THE  LAY  FIGURE. 
"I  WILL  lay  it  down  as  a  general  pro- 
position," said  the  Lay  Figure  emphati- 
cally, "  that  no  man  makes  a  success  in 
painting  or  sculpture,  however  great  his  talents  may 
be,  unless  those  talents  happen  to  be  associated 
with  worldly  wisdom  and  commercial  astuteness." 

"Come,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe,  in- 
creduously,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
no  instances  to  be  found  among  successful  painters, 
ancient  and  modern,  of  men  whose  good  fortune  or 
prosperity  may  be  attributed  solely  to  the  excel- 
lence of  their  work,  and  the  direct  appeal  it  made 
or  makes  to  the  discerning  ?  " 

"  The  falsity  of  the  proposition  is  easily  demon- 
strable," exclaimed  the  Journalist,  who  had  been 
diving  into  the  pigeonholes  of  his  encyclopedic 
brain.     "  Now,  there  was " 

"  We  can  dispense  with  your  cut-and-dry  learn- 
ing," interjected  the  Lay  Figure  blandly.  "  Neither 
of  you  has  taken  the  trouble  to  listen  to  what  I 
actually  said.  I  said  that  genius  in  painting — pos- 
sibly the  statement  might  be  expanded  so  as  to 
embrace  all  the  arts — cannot  succeed  in  a  practical 
sense  unless  it  be  associated  with  businesslike 
qualities.  I  did  not  say  these  qualities  and  genius 
must  necessarily  be  combined  in  the  same  person. 
I  meant  that  genius  must  have  these  aids  at  its  dis- 
posal, whether  supplied  personally  or  vicariously." 

"Where  portraiture  is  concerned,"  said  the  bud- 
ding Portrait  Painter,  "  the  business  qualities  must, 
I  should  say,  appertain  to  the  individual,  and  can- 
not be  supplied  vicariously.  You  occasionally  find 
a  landscape  painter  ready  to  give  a  junior  in  whom 
he  believes  a  helping  hand,  but  it's  rare  indeed  to 
encounter  a  portrait  painter  who'll  do  as  much  for 
a  struggling  youngster  in  his  own  line,  and  if  his 
senior  won't  help  him  no  one  else  can." 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  Landscape  Painter,  some- 
what tartly.  "  The  businesslike  qualities  are  of 
course,  as  you  say,  the  most  necessary  of  possession 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who,  in  order  to  succeed,  must 
make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  vanity  of  his  patrons." 

"  That  depends  very  much  upon  what  you  call 
success,"  said  the  Art  Patron  reflectively.  "To  all 
outward  appearance  it  is  success  to  have  a  palatial 
residence  at  Hampstead  and  to  entertain  right 
royally  ;  but  if  the  strain  on  your  nerves  and  the 
demand  on  your  pocket  keep  you  all  the  time  on 
tenterhooks,  and  you  hover  continually  between 
bankruptcy  on  the  one  hand  and  imbecility  on  the 
other,  there  is  not  much  gilt  on  the  gingerbread." 

"  Poor  devils  !  "  said  the  Landscape  Painter  in  a 
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tone  in  which  compassion  was  well  mixed  with 
serve-them-right  dismissal.  "  We  all  know  too 
many  of  that  brand." 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  said  the  Man  with 
a  Clay  Pipe,  "  the  really  successful  artist  is  the  man 
who  can  go  on  painting  just  what  he  wants  to  paint, 
as  the  majority  of  landscape  painters  can." 

"  You  forget  the  starvation  business,"  answered 
the  Landscape  Painter  ruefully. 

"  Oh,  nonsense.  You're  like  Russian  Jews  or 
Bengal  coolies,"  interjected  the  Art  Patron,  who 
happened  to  be  a  millionaire  and  employer  of 
labour.  "  You  like  starvation.  It  brings  out  the 
poetry  in  your  art." 

"  That's  a  very  comfortable  doctrine  for  the  likes 
of  you,"  said  the  Landscape  Painter,  "and  unfor- 
tunately is  not  without  a  germ  of  the  truth." 

"You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,"  said  the 
Art  Patron  good-humouredly,  a  malicious  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

"No;  and  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  the 
Journalist,  "  that  the  machinery  of  Mammon,  which 
makes  other  successes,  really  makes  the  great  artist. 
Whether  he  achieves  fame  during  his  lifetime  or 
posthumously  is  a  mere  detail,  and  does  not  affect 
the  issue.  The  commercial  man,  the  dealer,  and 
the  patron  really  make  the  painter.  His  art  does 
not  make  him.  Leaving  out  imbeciles  and  duffers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  few  giants  on  the  other, 
when  you  come  to  capable  painters  there's  not  all 
the  difference  between  them  that  interested  parties 
would  have  you  believe.  It's  just  a  question  as  to 
how  much  capital  in  money  and  in  brains  has  been 
put  into  them.  The  critics,  dealers,  and  patrons 
have  really  entered,  unconsciously  for  the  most  part, 
no  doubt,  into  a  kind  of  partnership.  They  hall- 
mark certain  men,  dead  or  living,  and  these  men 
then  get  on  to  the  official  list,  so  to  speak,  and  are 
quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange — in  other  words,  at 
Christie's — to  be  boomed  by  bulls  and  bears  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  market.  In  the  long  run, 
of  course  the  exploited  rubbish  gets  weeded  out. 

"  You're  perfectly  right,"  assented  the  Man  with 
a  Clay  Pipe.  "  The  art  sales  of  the  century  prove 
it.  The  system  may  operate  all  right  in  the  long 
run,  but  it  results  in  a  good  deal  of  mess  attaining 
a  high  price  during  its  painter's  lifetime.  Now, 
take  the  case  of " 

"  I  think  we  had  better  draw  the  line  at  names," 
said  the  Lay  Figure  cautiously,  glancing  at  the  Art 
Patron,  who  had  begun  to  look  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable. He  had  already  heard  too  much,  and, 
having  secured  his  hat,  made  his  way  to  the  door. 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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HP:  art  of  1S99.  PART  I. 
SOME  LONDON  EXHIBI- 
TIONS. 


The  influences  which  have  of  late 
years  tended  to  affect  artistic  enterprise,  and  to 
change  the  direction  of  professional  effort,  do  not 
Seem  to  have  diminished  in  their  activity  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  They  must  rather  be  con- 
sidered to  have  increased  their  hold  over  the  workers 
in  all  branches  of  art,  and  to  have  become  more 
powerful  in  their  effect.  As  a  result  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct alteration  to  be  noted  in  the  relations  of  the 
different  forms  of  aesthetic  practice,  an  absence  of 
progress,  if  not  an  actual  retrogression,  in  pictorial 
production,  and  an  advance  in  other  classes  of  work. 
Apparently  we  are  at  the  moment  in  the  middle  of 
a  period  of  transition,  and  are  at  an  important  stage 
in  a  slow  evolution  which  will  lead  eventually  to  a 
new  order  in  things  artistic.  Pictorial  art,  which 
was  till  quite  recently  the  spoiled  darling  of 
society,  has  gone  out  of  fashion  with  the  genera', 
public ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  sculpture 
and  the  many  forms  of  craftsmanship  that  are 
allied  with  art  have  sprung  into  unquestionable 
popularity. 

Necessarily  the  work  that  is  being  produced  by 
artists  of  all  types  is  markedly  influenced  by  these 
variations  in  taste.  The  followers  of  those 
branches  of  the  profession  which  have  diminished 
in  fyvour  have  lost  heart ;  but  the  men  who  find 
themselves  encouraged  and  their  work  in  growing 
request  are  full  of  cheerful  confidence  that  leads 
them  steadily  in  the  direction  of  greater  results. 
Never  has  the  proof  of  the  power  which  fashion 
exercises  over  art  been  more  clear  than  it  is  this 
spring,  and  never  have  artists  made  more  plain  the 
extent  of  their  dependence  u[)on  popular  taste. 
-W'l.  No.  74.  —  .\1av,  1S99. 


Painting  has  become  a  kind  of  perfunctory  process, 
without  vitality  or  ambitious  intention,  and  hysteri- 
cally anxious  to  retain  some  measure  of  favour  by 
substituting  mere  imitation  of  past  successes  for  in- 
ventive originality.  It  has  lost  ground  in  the  race 
with  its  many  competitors,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
bears  its  defeat  badly. 

But  happily  there  are  some  painters  who,  in  the 
midst  of  this  general  relaxation,  are  striving  their 
hardest  to  keep  up  the  old  standard  of  sound  and 
capable  art.  ^\'ithout  them  the  record  of  the  year 
would  be  a  poor  one  indeed.  Circumstances  of 
various  kinds  have  combined  to  prevent  the  com- 
pletion of  any  important  canvases  by  some  of  the 
artists  who  usually  provide  the  chief  centres  of 
interest  in  the  exhibitions,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  for 
instance,  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan,  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  and 
Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes ;  and  Mr.  Abbey  has  had  to 
postpone  till  another  year  the  final  stages  of  the 
great  composition  with  which  he  has  for  some  time 
been  engaged.  Mr.  Sargent,  too,  has  less  to  show 
than  he  has  had  in  previous  seasons ;  but  fortu- 
nately neither  he  nor  Mr.  Abbey  are  entirely  unre- 
presented, and  neither  of  them  fall  short  of  that 
excellent  standard  of  technical  performance  which 
they  have  established.  From  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
La  Thangue,  and  Mr.  Edward  Stott  we  have  tho- 
roughly characteristic  productions — rustic  idylls  of 
the  type  that  they  can  treat  with  so  much  persua- 
siveness. Mr.  William  Stott,  of  Oldham,  with  the 
large  Hide  and  Seek  in  the  Garden  of  £/>icunis, 
is  fully  himself,  and  relaxes  none  of  his  earnest 
striving  after  decorative  beauty  and  distinction  of 
style.  Mr.  Bramley  has  at  least  one  work  which  is 
worthy  of  his  reputation — Gossip,  a  group  of  old 
women  chatting  beside  a  fire  in  a  cottage  room  ; 
Mr.  Harold  Speed  a  quaintly  original  illustration 
of    a  Shakesperean   subject  ;    Mr.    ]!yam   Shaw    a 
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marvellous  allegory,  painted  with  all  his  extra- 
ordinary versatility  and  unfailing  fancy ;  Mr.  Gerald 
Moira  a  finely  conventionalised  design,  carried  out 
with  a  certain  novelty  of  technical  device  ;  Mr.  H. 
J.  Draper  a  Ferdinand  and  Ariel  that  is  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  track,  and  a  delightful  study  of 
child-life  that  shows  a  somewhat  unexpected  side  of 
his  capacity ;  Mr.  Hacker  a  rich  colour  arrange- 
ment, entitled  Tlie  Drone;  Mr.  Gotch  a.  Pageant 
of  Childhood,  which  is  as  good  as  anything  he  has 
ever  done  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Spenser  Watson  a  classical 
subject  that  does  not  merely  repeat  previous  efforts 
in  the  same  direction.  The  younger  innovators, 
who  have  their  stronghold  in  the  New  English 
Art  Club,  concede  nothing  to  fashion.  For  this 
reason  their  exhibition  is  more  interesting  than  any 
other  now  open,  and  it  is  made  memorable  by  the 
presence  in  it  of  some  exceptionally  able  efforts 
by  Mr.  P.  W.  Steer,  Mr.  Bertram  Priestman,  Mr. 
Francis  Bate,  Mr.  W.  W.  Russell,  Mr.  H.  Tonks, 
and  Professor  Brown. 

Landscape,  perhaps,  holds  its  own  better  than 
figure  work,  and  claims  a  higher  degree  of  appre- 
ciation. It  owes  not  a  little  this  year  to  the  able 
performance  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Alfred  East,  Mr. 
Yeend  King,  Mr.  David  Murray,  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons, 
Mr.  Boughton,  Mr.  Alfred  Hartley,  Mr.  Arnold 
Priestman,  and  Mr.  VVaterlow,  who  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  paint  large  canvases  and  to  attack  compli- 
cated problems.  Mr.  Brangwyn,  too,  though  he 
shows  nothing  at  the  Academy,  has  completed  an 
open-air  subject,  Limehotisc,  which  appeared  at  Mr. 
MacLean's   gallery — a   largely-handled    and    well- 


designed  picture  that  few  modern  artists  could  have 
carried  through  so  successfully. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  sculpture  and  applied  art  that 
the  greatest  evidence  of  progress  is  to  be  gathered. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  work  of  such 
artists  as  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Gos- 
combe  John,  Mr.  Drury,  and  Mr.  Frampton,  to 
see  how  the  sculptors  are  responding  to  the  stimulus 
of  appreciation,  and  how  sincerely  they  recognise 
the  responsibility  that  is  on  them  to  foster  and 
extend  the  interest  that  has  been  aroused  in  their 
efforts.  Mr.  Goscombe  John  is  especially  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  two  statues,  Joyance  and  Tlie  Elf, 
which  he  shows  at  the  Academy,  and  for  the 
smaller  examples  of  his  exquisite  technical  skill. 
Mr.  Frampton  is  not  less  successful  with  his  bas- 
relief  Charity,  and  his  figure  of  St.  George  carried 
out  in  various  materials  ;  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens 
in  his  statuette  oi  Laicncelot  shows  quite  admirable 
discretion  in  his  use  of  coloured  metals  in  com- 
bination with  ivory ;  and  Mr.  Swan's  Leopard 
Running  ranks  as  an  achievement  in  metal-work 
far  beyond  the  average.  In  another  direction  there 
are  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  vitality  in  those  forms 
of  design  which  deal  with  decorative  objects  and 
with  the  application  of  artistic  devices  to  things  that 
combine  use  with  ornament.  To  this  class  belong 
Mr.  Fisher's  altar  cross,  the  casket  by  Mr.  Nelson 
Dawson,  and  Professor  Herkomer's  great  allegorical 
shield.  All  these  assert  the  spirit  of  energetic  inno- 
vation that  is  abroad  among  the  artistic  craftsmen, 
and  accentuate  the  significance  of  the  change  that 
has  come  over  the  great  community  of  art-lovers. 


BY    W.    OOSCOMBK  JOHN,    A.K.A. 
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"CHARITY."      ]5V 

G.   FRAMl'TON,   A.K.A. 
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"Sr.  (;]CORGK."     BY 
G.   FRAMPTON,  A.RA. 
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"  LAUNCELOT  AND  THE  NESTLING 
BY  W.   REYNOLDS  STEPHENS 


"ROSALIND   AND  ORLANDO^ 
BY   HAROLD  SPEED 
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•  THE   SWAMP 
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"  Trees  old  and  you  u  J  </'i  onlin.;. 
A  shady  boon  for  simple  sheep  "        (By  permission  of  Messrs.  T.  A'j;new  &■  Sons) 
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"GOSSIP."     BY 

F.   BRAMLEY,  A.R.A. 


"LOVE   IN  THE   HARVEST   FIELD 
BY  H.  H.   LA  THANGUE,  A.R.A. 
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"GOING  TO  WORK" 
IJY   G.  CLAUSICN,  A.R.A. 


"  HIDE   AND   SEEK   IN   THE 
GARDEN   OF  EPICURUS."      BY 
WILLIAM   STOTT 


A    PORTRAIT.      BY 
I'.  WILSON  STEER 


"PELEAS   AND   MELISANDK 
BY  GERALD  E.  MOIRA 


A  Bachelor  s  Room 


A 


SCHEME  OF  DECORATION 
FOR  A  BACHELOR'S  ROOM. 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 
G.  M.   ELLWOOD. 


There  are  bachelors  and  bachelors,  and  it 
would  be  a  task  of  some  little  difficulty  to  decide 
upon  the  type  thereof  for  whom  the  typical  bachelor's 
room  should  be  designed,  decorated  and  furnished. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Ellwood,  however,  whose  study  for 
A  Bachelor's  Room  I  am  about  to  consider,  has 
evidently  had  in  mind  that  sort  of  bachelor  whom 
even  married  men  may  be  allowed  at  times  to 
env7.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  means  in  the  first 
place,  of  excellent  taste  in  the  second.  He  is 
probably,  indeed,  an  artist  or  designer,  and  his  room 
has  to  serve  as  studio  and  living-room  combined. 
A   very   charming   combination    it    makes.     It  is 
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imposing  in  the  first  place  by  its  very  size,  for  it  is 
thirty  feet  long  by  nineteen  feet  wide,  the  major 
portion  of  one  side  being  taken  up  by  the  principal 
window,  the  entrance  door  at  one  end,  while  thj 
other  end  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  ingle-nook. 
Facing  the  window  is  a  large  settle  with  book- 
shelves OQ  either  side  of  it,  while  the  two  corners 
flanking  the  entrance  door  are  also  fitted  with  book- 
shelves ;  on  one  side  of  the  ingle-nook  again  is  a 
small  window,  on  the  other  the  passage  leading  to 
the  other  rooms  of  the  house.  One  sees  at  a  glance, 
therefore,  that  much  of  the  furniture  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  permanent  fittings,  which  seems  to 
me  to  strike  at  the  outset  the  "  bachelor  "  note  by 
ensuring  a  species  of  perfunctory  tidiness  and  trim- 
ness.  Taking  for  granted  that  this  particular  room 
is  intended  for  a  designer's  studio  as  well  as  an 
ordinary  living-room,  it  is  quite  in  accord  with  the 
fitness  of  things  that  Mr. 
Ellwood  should  have 
elaborated  its  decoration 
to  a  degree  somewhat 
beyond  that  suitable  to 
the  "common  or  garden" 
bachelor.  So  elaborate 
indeed  is  it,  that  it  calls 
for  a  somewhat  detailed 
description.  In  the  first 
place,  the  colour  scheme 
is  simple,  natural,  and  re- 
posefully  pleasing.  It  is 
afforded  by  the  pale  brown 
of  the  natural  oak  which  is 
used  for  all  the  fittings, 
and  a  tender  tone  of  green 
which  pervades  the  deco- 
ration of  the  walls.  On 
these  green  walls  are  sten- 
cilled conventional  stems 
in  brown,  which  suggest 
their  being  carried  through 
the  frieze  as  a  support  to 
the  decoratively  treated 
peacocks  and  birds  of 
Paradise  which  form  the 
richly  glowing  frieze.  The 
brown  and  green  scheme  is 
even  carried easilyand  natu- 
rally into  the  furniture.  .Ml 
the  fixed  woodwork  is  in  the 
natural  colour  of  the  oak, 
while  the  chairs  and  tables 
are  stained  green  to  afford 
the  necessary  contrast. 
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But  the  main  constructional  feature  is  the  ingle- 
nook,  of  which  a  perspective  sketch  is  given.  As 
the  plan  shows,  the  seats  are  set  at  a  considerably 
acute  angle  to  the  fireplace,  giving  a  feeling  of  greater 
cosiness  and  privacy  than  if  placed  at  right  angles  ; 
the  floor  is  of  deep-toned  brick  ;  slightly  raised  in 
level  from  the  floor  of  the  room,  the  same  coloured 
bricks  surround  the  grate,  between  which  and  the 
woodwork  of  the  seats  is  a  similarly  toned  terra 
cotta  framework,  the  jambs  of  which  are  relieved 
by  pillared  niches  on  either  side.  Above  the 
oaken  mantelshelf  is  a  frieze  of  blue  and  white 
tiles  running  up  to  the  cupboard,  which  extend 
upwards  to  the  heavy  beam  which  runs  across  the 
room.  Above  this,  again,  is  a  frieze  of  green-tinted 
plaster.  On  either  side  of  the  fireplace  are  con- 
venient cupboards  for  pipes  and  so  forth,  the  doors 


decorated  in  a  conventional  pattern  executed  in 
coloured  gesso,  while  gesso  panels  also  enrich  the 
doors  of  the  cupboards  above  the  blue-tiled  frieze. 
The  hood  to  the  fireplace  and  the  electric  light 
fittings  are  in  copper.  One  of  the  latter,  of  which 
a  sketch  is  given,  is  original  but  fitting  in 
design. 

Facing  the  principal  window,  as  I  have  said,  is 
a  settle  of  characteristic  treatment,  an  elevational 
view  of  which  is  given  in  the  coloured  plate  accom- 
panying this  article.  It  is  in  the  same  light  oak  as 
the  other  fixtures,  but  is  inlaid  as  to  the  front  with 
mahogany,  while  the  inlaid  panels  on  the  side  are 
of  various  woods.  It  has  a  cleverly  arranged  shelf 
for  books  and  bric-a-brac  surmounting  it.  It  is 
intended  that  on  special  occasions  this  settle  shall 
be  moved  so  as  to  face  the  fire,  thus  closing  in  the 
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opening  to  the  ingle-nook,  and  forming  a  nook 
which  on  some  chilly  winter's  night  a  party  of 
bachelors  would  find  the  perfection  of  cosy  com- 
fort. Nor  is  the  entrance  door  from  the  hall  to 
this  retreat  of  the  forlorn  bachelor  undeserving  of 
notice.  It  really  seems  to  speak  for  itself,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  ;  but  I  may  point 
out  that  the  little  figures  of  knights  which  support 
the  brackets  to  the  shelf  above  the  opening  are  con- 
sidered as  sentinels,  and  as  such  appropriate  to  an 
entrance  door.  They  are  fashioned  in  bronze,  and 
are  in  a  setting  of  carved  wood.  The  conventional- 
ised trees  which  decorate  the  dado  are  carved  in 
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low-relief.  The  upper  panel  of  the  door  is  of  opaque 
opalescent  glass  set  in  well-designed  leaded  pattern. 
Above  the  dado  comes  a  plain  wall  surface  treated 
in  green  distemper,  while  above  this  again  is  a 
very  elaborate  and  rich  frieze  in  plaster  low-relief 
painted  and  gilded.  Of  other  fixed  furnishings  I 
may  give  brief  mention  to  the  corner  bookshelves 
which  have  been  already  referred  to.  They  rely 
mainly  upon  their  proportion  and  picturesque 
arrangement,  while  a  pleasing  colour  effect  is 
gained  by  the  large  panels  elaborately  treated  in 
gesso  work.  A  good  bit  of  useful  and  yet  orna- 
mental designing  is  the  little  writing-table  in  the 
corner  by  the  ingle-nook  with  a  tiny  window  on  its 
left  side,  just  where  for  convenience'  sake  it  should 
be.  The  panel  between  the  bookshelves  is  of 
painted  tapestry  in  a  setting  of  oak  with  gesso 
ornaments. 

Of  movable  furniture  there  is  in  its  simple 
severity  the  octagonal  table,  of  which  a  perspective 
view  is  given.  It  is  in  oak,  stained  green,  with 
dull  steel  fittings  and  hinges,  and  simple  incised 
ornament  only  relieving  the  drawer  front.  The 
other  table  and  the  chairs  are  of  the  same  simple 
design  and  stained  green.  The  whole  of  the  metal 
fittings,  such  as  door  handles,  hinges,  straps,  and 
so  forth,  are  in  dull  steel,  relieved,  in  the  case  of 
the  supports  to  the  bookshelves  on  either  side  of 
the  settle,  by  ruby  enamel  inset  designs. 

A  further  touch  of  rich  colour  is  added  by  the 
curtains  in  the  corners  of  the  room,  with  their 
glowing  borders  of  applique  velvet.  A  suggestion 
of  the  design  of  this  is  here  given.  The  applique 
velvet  is  in  various  colours  on  a  background  of 
ruby  velvet,  the  inside  filling  of  the  design  being  in 
white  satin. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  of  Mr.  Ellwood's 
design  to  show  that  for  what,  without  any  inten- 
tional   play  on  words,    I    may  call   a    "  designing 
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bachelor,"  the  room  is  an  ideal  workshop  and 
lounging-room.  The  note  it  strikes  is  one  of 
unobtrusively  ricii  colour  handled  in  a  correctly 
decorative  manner,  the  stronger  effects  being  set,  as 
it  were,  in  the  reposeful  setting  of  light  brown  and 
tender  green.  The  fittings  and  furniture  are  quite 
original  as  regards  their  design,  yet  there  seems  no 
straining  after  bizarre  effects  or  affectation  of  any 
variety.  Neither — and  for  this  one  must  be 
especially  thankful — is  there  observable  any  soul- 
less copying  of  old  work,  or  any  attempt  to  follow 
out  a  "style." 

Horace  Townsend. 

The  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Exhibition  will 
remain  open  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  until  May 
15.  The  exhibition  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  a 
forthcoming  number  of  The  Studio. 
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JEWELLERY  AND  OTHER 
ENAMEL  WORK  BY  GEORGE 
FRAMPTON,  A.R.A. 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  life- 
work  of  Mr.  George  Frampton,  A.R.A.,  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  about  it  is  its  many- 
sidedness.  Mr.  Frampton  is  not  only  a  great 
sculptor,  for  it  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  that 
his  new  statue  of  (^ueen  Victoria,  which  is  to 
be  erected  in  Calcutta  shortly,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  works  of  our  generation,  but  he  is  a  con- 
summate craftsman  and  metal  worker.  He  is  ever 
on  the  look  out  for  something  original  and  effec- 
tive in  the  way  of  material  and  treatment.  But  he 
is  careful  not  to  stray  too  far  from  his  allotted 
path,  so  that  his  side  excursions  almost  invariably 
lead  in  a  direction  which  can  be  turned  to  the 
sculptor's  advantage.  It  was  mainly  with  the 
idea  of  making  use  of  it  in  his  regular  work  that 
some  two  or  three  years  ago  he  turned  his  attention 
to  enamel.  So  fascinating,  however,  did  he  find 
the  pursuit  that  he  has  not  adhered  strictly  to  his 
predetermination  to  confine  his  use  of  it  to  con- 
junction with  statuary  only.  One  direction  in 
which  he  has  branched  out  is  a  peculiarly  happy 
one.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  day  that  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  minor  arts,  that,  namely, 
of  the  jeweller,  has  been  the  least  affected  by  what 
may  not  unfairly  be  called  the  latter-day  renaissance 
of  the  applied  arts.  It  was  in  despair  of  providing 
Mrs.  Frampton  with  really  and  artistically  effective 
ornaments  that  Mr.  Frampton  was  struck  witii  the 
idea  of  himself  producing  these  entirely  in  enamel. 
He  had  before  him,  of  course,  as  a  precedent,  the 
enamel  jewellery  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  which  is  one 
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of  the  rich  collectors'  hobbies  of  the  day.  But  in 
the  old  work  enamel,  after  all,  is  not  the  leading 
feature  in  its  beautification.  It  relies  also  upon  its 
jewels  and  its  dainty  goldsmith's  work.  Now  Mr. 
Frampton  conceived  the  idea  that  effective  per- 
sonal adornments  could  be  fashioned  in  which 
enamel  should  play  not  only  the  chief  but  practi- 
cally the  sole  part.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
investigations  into  the  history  of  enamel  he  had 
been  attracted  rather  by  the  earlier  work,  princi- 
pally, indeed,  by  that  of  the  Champleve  variety. 
In  this  form  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  dug  out, 
as  it  were,  by  the  artificer,  so  as  to  leave  only  the 
thin  lines  which  form  the  pattern  untouched.  The 
spaces  between  these  lines  are  then  filled  with 
enamel.  The  effect  of  this  is  naturally  somewhat 
bold,  while  the  treatment  must  be  kept  absolutely 
flat.  The  more  elaborate  and  more  highly  de- 
veloped forms  of  the  art,  known  to  us  as  Limoges 
enamel,  which  aim  at  pictorial  presentments  and 
chiaroscuro  effects,  appeal  to  liim  but  slightly. 
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His  work  has  always  been  of  a  purely  decorative 
character,  relying  rather  upon  its  colour  and  its 
colour  contrasts  than  on  its  form,  and  eschewing 
pictorial  modelling  in  favour  of  the  flat  effects 
which  are  rightfully  only  aimed  at  by  the  glass- 
painter  and  mosaic  worker.  It  was  with  these 
principles  borne  well  in  mind  that  Mr.  F'rampton 
set  to  work  on  his  jewellery,  the  result  being  well 
typified  by  the  necklace  of  which  an  illustration  is 
here  given.  The  central  disc  is  an  effective  treat- 
ment of  a  conventional  tree,  executed  in  Champ- 
leve enamel,  while  the  smaller  discs  which  hang 
from  the  larger  one,  and  which  form  the  collar,  as 
it  were,  from  which  this  in  its  turn  depends,  rely 
for  their  effect  upon  the  beautiful  colouring  of  the 
unpatterned  enamel  itself.  The  effect  is  that  of 
polished  jewels  ranging  in  colour  from  the  quiver- 
ing green  of  the  sun-lit  ocean  and  the  metallic  blue 
of  the  peacock's  feather,  to  the  royal  crimson  of  a 
damask  rose.  Jewels  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  are  scarcely  relied  on  ;  only  the  pearls  which 
border  the  central  ornament,  and 
the  tiny  opals  which  form  the  little 
pendant  overhanging  it,  being 
introduced.  Boldly  effective,  too, 
Jr^^  is  the  buckle,  herewith  illustrated, 

am  M  where  the  simple  setting  of  gold 

^M     ■  serves  only  to  throw  into  greater 

'  '^       ■'  relief  the  translucent  brilliancy  of 

the  enamel  decoration,  the  smaller 
discs  hanging  from  which,  though 
treated  with  a  conventional  but 
simple  pattern,  somehow  suggest 
at  first  glance  natural  precious 
stones  rather  than  the  hand  of 
the  artificer.  A  delightful  bit  of 
colour,  too,  put  forward  with  a 
nice  appreciation  of  pattern,  is 
also  shown  in  the  brooch  here 
figured  (page  249).  Yet  in  another 
direction  has  Mr.  Frampton  made 
use,  for  subsidiary  decoration,  of 
his  enamel.  The  electric  wall 
light  (shown  on  page  252),  relies 
very  largely  for  its  effect  upon  the 
circular  enamel  plaque  so  aptly 
introduced.  In  colour  as  well  as 
pattern  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  which  Mr.  Frampton  has 
produced.  Its  strength  and 
brilliancy  is  amply  testified  to 
by  the  fact  that  it  bravely  holds 
its  own  against  the  extremely 
novel    and    striking    treatment    of 
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the  electric  lights  above  it.  These  are  encased  in 
shades,  as  it  were,  formed  of  thin  sheets  of  mother- 
o'-pearl,  while  the  discs  which  surround  them  are 
formed  of  the  same  material,  giving  a  peculiarly 
flower-like  and  iridescent  effect.  The  metal  por- 
tion of  the  bracket  is  of  copper,  heavily  gilt,  while 
it  is  supported  by  two  gilt  hooks,  from  which  hang, 
on  silken  cords,  two  plain  spheres  of  crystal.  A  pair 
of  these  lights  were  made  by  Mr.  Frampton  for  a 
house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  form,  perhaps,  as 
successful  a  treatment  of  the  electric-light  fitting 
problem  as  can  be  met  with.  Mr.  Frampton  has 
made  use  of  his  latest  piece  of  enamel  work  in 
connection  with  his  great  statue  of  the  Queen,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  Her  Majesty 
holds  in  her  left  hand  an  orb  surmounted  by  a 
figure  of  St.  George.  The  orb  itself  is  to  be  of 
some  species  of  blue  stone  or  crystal.  The  figure 
surmounting  it  carries  in  one  hand  a  banner,  while 
the  other  rests  upon  a  shield  which,  by  the  aid  of 
its  enamel  decoration,  introduces  a  touch  of  strong 
colour  just  w-here  the  artist  feels  that  it  is  helpful. 
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STAINED  GLASS  DESIGNS  BY 
FRANK  BRANGWYN. 
It  can  certainly  not  be  said  of  Mr. 
Brangwyn  that  he  has  any  tendency  to 
limit  his  artistic  practice  to  any  one  direction,  or 
that  he  is  inclined  to  confine  himself  to  one  class 
of  work.  Monotony  in  methods  or  in  forms  of 
expression  is  emphatically  not  to  be  suggested 
as  a  weak  point  in  his  art.  He  is  skilled  in  so 
many  ways  of  dealing  with  resthetic  problems  that 
he  can  choose  from  among  them  whatever  manner 
of  working  is  most  likely  to  give  him  the  best 
result,  and  can  follow  it  out  with  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  turn  it  to  thoroughly  good  account. 
There  is  evidence  enough  of  his  versatility  in  the 
many  successes  he  has  made  in  very  different 
branches  of  artistic  effort.  He  is  a  picture  painter 
of  real  originality  and  exceptional  strength,  a 
colourist  who  delights  in  rich  harmonies  and 
daring  combinations,  and  a  manipulator  who  is 
absolutely  free  from  any  fear  of  his  materials  ;  he  is 
a  close  and  earnest  student 
of  nature,  and  is  equally 
happy  in  dealing  with  land- 
scapes, marine  subjects,  or 
the  human  figure  ;  and  as  a 
decorator  and  designer  he  is 
almost  alone  in  his  fertility 
of  imagination  and  ingeni- 
ous adaptability.  This  all- 
round  capacity  makes  him 
of  great  interest  to  all  people 
who  follow  attentively  the 
movements  of  the  art  world, 
for  he  is  constantly  appear- 
ing in  a  fresh  light,  and  has 
a  way  of  surprising  even 
his  closest  admirers  by 
sudden  excursions  into  new 
paths. 

Latterly  he  has  been 
giving  more  attention  to 
decoration  than  to  picture 
painting,  and  a  single  can- 
vas, exhibited  recently  at 
Mr.  McLean's  gallery,  re- 
presents practically  the 
whole  of  the  pictorial  work 
that  he  has  produced  this 
spring.  But  this  temporary 
abstention  from  exhibiting 
does  not  mean  that  he  has 
not    been    busy.       On    the 
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contrary,  he  has  been  fully  occupied  in  carrying 
out  a  scheme  of  adornment  for  a  private  house, 
and  in  preparing  a  series  of  cartoons  for  stained 
glass  windows.  These  cartoons  have  been  de- 
signed for  M.  S.  Bing,  of  "  L'Art  Nouveau,"  Paris, 
and  will  be  ultimately  executed  by  Tiffany  &:  Co., 
whose  manner  of  handling  stained  glass  is  well 
calculated  to  give  results  that  are  very  unlike  those 
generally  arrived  at  by  the  methods  usually  in 
vogue. 

Mr.  Brangwyn  in  his  cartoons  has  turned  to 
advantage  the  fact  that  the  completion  of  his  work 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  fully  ready  to  make 
any  departure  from  the  customary  processes  that 
was  likely  to  be  interesting.     He  has  disregarded 
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many  of  the  limitations  which  artists  and  craftsmen 
were  formerly  bound  to  observe,  and,  confident 
that  his  own  originality  would  be  loyally  seconded 
by  his  interpreters,  has  taken  distinct  liberties  with 
the  technical  traditions  of  stained  glass  designing. 
He  has  especially  avoided  the  old  formality  in  the 
placing  of  the  leads,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  use 
glass  surfaces  of  considerable  size,  so  that  the  un- 
gainliness  of  lead  divisions  cutting  across  spaces 
where  no  outline  was  needed  might  not  offend  the 
eye.  In  all  this  he  has  deliberately  followed  an 
idea  of  his  own,  based  upon  his  judgment  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  process  rather  than  upon  the 
notion,  by  which  craftsmen  are  somewhat  inclined 
to  be  influenced,  that  devices  which  have  served 
their  purpose  in  the  past  must  be 
scrupulously  maintained  whether  or 
not  they  are  appropriate  to  present  day 
'■  needs. 

The  intention  of  his  cartoons  as 
works  of  art,  and  apart  from  their 
adaptability  to  the  exigencies  of  stained 
glass  making,  is  artistically  worthy  of 
note.  A  certain  richness  of  detail  was 
desirable,  and  a  freedom  of  line  far 
greater  than  would  have  been  possible 
under  the  old  conditions  of  the  art.  So 
he  has  aimed  at  considerable  vitality  in 
his  drawing  and  composition,  avoiding 
pedantic  archaicisms,  and  bringing  into 
his  designs  the  freshness  and  elegance 
which  his  study  of  nature  has  made 
essential  elements  of  his  style.  Yet  he 
has  not  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  mak- 
ing the  windows  unduly  pictorial,  and 
has  not  sought  after  impossibilities  in 
the  way  of  realism.  In  this  appears  his 
decorative  discretion.  He  knows  just 
how  much  fiict  is  permissible  in  a 
decorative  work,  and  what  infusion  of 
convention  is  needed  to  make  the  whole 
effect  consistent ;  and,  with  this  know- 
ledge, he  has  combined  the  various 
parts  of  his  scheme  into  a  thoroughly 
acceiilable  whole.  Such  a  result  is 
plainly  what  was  to  be  expected  of 
iiim.  He  has  never  failed  in  resource, 
and  has  never  shown  himself  unecjual 
to  the  task  of  giving  to  old  dogmas  new 
and  up-to-date  readings.  This  vein  of 
boldness  runs  through  all  his  work, 
and  from  it  springs  that  characteristic 
quality  which  sets  it  apart  from  what 
is  produced  by  the  majority  of  his 
255 
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contemporaries.  He  is  an  innovator,  who  takes 
vigorous  flights,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  try  ex- 
periments which  other  men  might  regard  as  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  his  success  comes  not  from  happy 
accident  but  from  the  sound  basis  of  thorough 
study  upon  which  he  takes  his  stand. 
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To  define  exactly  the  place  to  which 
a  living  artist  is  entitled  among  his  con- 
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temporaries,  and  to  calculate  correctly  the  impor- 
tance of  the  part  that  he  is  playing  in  the  artistic 
events  of  his  own  particular  period,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  easy.  We  are  apt  to  be  swayed  in  our 
judgment  of  the  achievements  of  a  man  with  whose 
personality  we  are  well  acquainted ;  and  in  form- 
ing an  opinion  about  the  value  of  his  work  we  are 
quite  likely  to  estimate  it  too  highly  or  to  depreciate 
it  unduly  according  as  we  find  his  character  attrac- 
tive or  the  reverse.  In  this  we  follow  the  habit  of 
the  time,  which  is  constantly  curious  about  the 
individuality  of  the  artist,  and  insists  upon  knowing 
all  that  can  be  known  concerning  his  tastes  and 
pursuits,  his  manner  of  working,  and  his  life  in  and 
out  of  the  studio.  That  he  and  his  art  are  separate 
interests,  and  that  the  public  are  concerned  only 
with  the  evidences  of  his  ability,  and  not  at  all  with 
the  surroundings  among  which  his  artistic  efforts 
are  produced,  cannot  be  impressed  upon  the  people 
who  profess  to  study  his  work.  They  demand  of 
him  a  degree  of  self-advertisement  which  he  does 
not  desire,  and  insist  upon  his  submitting  to  in- 
quisitive inspection.  If  he  refuses,  and  evades 
curiosity,  he  is  likely  to  remain  in  obscurity,  and 
unknown  to  every  one  save  the  few  experts  who  have 
the  taste  to  appreciate  his  pictures  at  their  true 
value  and  the  sense  to  welcome  them  on  their 
merits  as  assertions  of  resthetic  principles. 

That  this  modern  inquisitorial  tendency  is  to  be 
deplored  for  many  reasons  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
In  some  instances  it  has  a  most  pernicious  effect, 
and  interferes  grievously  with  correct  judgment. 
In  the  case  of  such  an  artist  as  Mr.  Byam  Shaw 
there  is  an  especial  possibility  of  misconception  if 
he  is  subjected  to  the  personal  test.  He  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  sound  art 
effort  by  the  exceptional  ability  of  his  paintings, 
and  has  established  himself  among  the  most  pro- 
minent figures  of  the  art  world  as  it  is  judged  by 
experts.  But  he  happens  to  have  made  his  success 
at  an  age  when  most  men  are  only  just  beginning 
to  give  promise  of  eventual  eminence ;  and  there 
is,  in  consequence,  some  danger  lest  his  youth  may 
lead  the  unthinking  to  over-estimate  his  powers  as 
extraordinary  in  one  of  his  years,  or  to  regard  them 
as  entitled  to  less  than  their  fair  share  of  approval 
simply  because  he  is,  as  yet,  too  young  to  be  taken 
seriously.  From  the  standpoint  of  sound  criticism 
neither  course  would  be  justifiable.  He  has  his 
place  in  the  arena,  and  is  fighting  his  own  battles 
among  men  of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of  skill. 
Whether  he  is  likely  to  rise  to  greater  heights  as 
time  goes  on,  or  whether  he  will  go  down  to  history 
as  an  artist  who  did  fine  things  at  the  outset  of  his 
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career  but  failed  in  after  life  to  maintain  his 
standard,  is  entirely  beside  the  mark.  He  is 
honestly  and  obviously  important  now  simply 
because  his  canvases  have  greater  merits  than  the 
majority  of  those  which  are  being  produced  by  the 
other  members  of  his  profession,  and  because  he 
has  original  ideas  which  he  knows  how  to  express 
with  rare  intelligence  and  far  more  than  ordinary 
invention.  The  opportunities  he  has  given  us  of 
realising  the  significance  of  his  point  of  view  have 
necessarily  been  comparatively  few,  for  he  has  not 
during  the  brief  period  of  his  practice  as  an  ex- 
hibiting painter  had  time  to  complete  more  than 
a  limited  number  of  large  canvases  ;  and  these 
have  been  shown  singly  in  various  galleries,  so  that 
there  has  been  no  chance  of  studying  them  in 
instructive  juxtaposition.  Each  one  has  been  so 
attractive  that  it  has  added  to  the  popular  anxiety 
to  know  more  of  the  artist,  and  to  see  in  what 
manner  his  development  is  likely  to  progress  ;  but 


year  by  year,  as  new  works  have  issued  from  his 
studio,  his  previous  successes  have  remained  in 
the  public  mind  simply  as  memories,  pleasant 
enough,  but  not  exactly  detailed. 

Therefore  there  is  a  particular  advantage  in  the 
exhibition  of  a  series  of  his  smaller  paintings  which 
has  been  arranged  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  gallery. 
For  the  first  time  it  is  possible  to  see  several 
examples  of  Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  work  hung  together, 
and  to  judge  by  actual  comparison  of  a  number  of 
liis  productions  how  far  his  imagination  will  carry 
him  in  the  treatment  of  a  variety  of  subjects.  The 
one-man  show  is  a  very  severe  test  for  a  young 
painter,  and  is  calculated  to  reveal  with  a  certain 
brutal  frankness  any  weak  points  there  may  be  in 
his  artistic  equipment.  Mannerism  in  technique, 
want  of  experience  in  executive  devices,  poverty 
of  thought,  or  inadequacy  of  purpose  cannot  be 
concealed  if  they  happen  to  be  among  his  de- 
ficiencies,  and  if  he  has  given  freer  rein  to  his 
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ambition  than  his  capacities  quite  justify,  it  will  be 
easy  enough  to  convict  him  of  his  mistake.  In 
Mr.  Shaw's  case  this  exhibition  is  of  value  especially 
because  it  provides  a  means  of  estimating  fairly 
closely  his  actual  position  without  any  reservations 
or  exaggerations  on  account  of  circumstances  that 
have  no  real  bearing  upon  his  art.  He  has  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  test  that  many  other  members 
of  his  profession  have  endured,  and  he  has  c'aimed 
to  be  judged  with  them  on  equal  terms,  asking  no 
favour  and  no  concessions. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  a  collection  of  his 
paintings  has  fully  as  great  a  power  to  attract  and 
hold  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  original  and 
inventive  work  as  the  particular  canvases  which 
have  by  their  appearance  in  the  Academy  and  other 
exhibitions  marked  him  as  a  man  of  importance  in 
artistic  circles.     The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found 


J\ound  about  the  prow  she  wrote  the  Lady  oj  Shallot  ( 1  F.NNVSON)         \\\  hvam 
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in  the  fact  that  there  is  in  everything  he  does  an 
unusual  amount  of  individuality,  a  distinct  and 
definite  character,  which  is  so  fresh  and  uncon- 
ventional that  it  has  the  gift  of  immediate  persua- 
siveness, and  yet,  despite  its  plainly  personal  quality, 
is  capable  of  being  very  widely  varied.  Inadequacy 
either  of  conception  or  treatment  is  the  last  thing 
that  these  pictures  which  Messrs.  Dowdeswell  have 
brought  together  can  be  said  to  show.  They 
express  pictorially  the  workings  of  the  artist's 
mind,  and  they  reflect  the  fertility  of  imagination 
and  the  variety  of  intention  which  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  chief  of  his  mental  attributes.  The 
charm  of  sincerity  is  indisputable  in  them  ;  and 
because  they  are  sincere  they  have  the  greater 
interest  as  revelations  of  the  thoughts  of  an  un- 
usual person. 

For  mentally  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  as  he  reveals 
himself  in  his  work,  is 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
run.  He  thinks  oddly 
for  a  modern  man  ;  he 
burrows  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things,  and  hunts 
up  curious  facts.  He  sur- 
rounds himself  with  un- 
common fancies,  quaintly 
conceived,  and  of  a 
fashion  different  from  that 
affected  by  the  generality 
of  his  fellows.  Yet  his 
mind  is  a  healthy  one, 
and  his  imaginings  have 
no  touch  of  the  mor- 
bidity in  which  the  end 
of  the  century  decadents 
delight.  Perhaps  in  this 
lies  the  secret  of  his 
peculiar  strength.  If  he 
thought  less  or  posed 
more,  cynicism  might 
conceivably  take  the 
place  of  the  wholesome 
simplicity  of  his  nature, 
and  he  might  develop 
into  a  bitter  satirist, 
offending  the  many  to 
gain  the  approval  of  the 
ill-conditioned  few.  But 
as  he  is  he  takes  up  a 
position  as  a  pleasant 
commentator  upon  the 
little  ironies  of  life,  and 
shows  to  all  clean-minded 
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people  goodnaturedly  and,  kiiidl)-  what  are  the 
influences  by  which  their  lives  are  swayed.  He  is 
scarcely  a  moralist,  and  is  certainly  not  a  mere 
jester  ;  possibly  he  would  be  best  defined  as  a  close 
observer  of  human  nature,  who  has  in  learning  to 
analyse  not  forgotten  his  capacity  for  humour. 

There  is  an  emphatic  vein  of  humour  running 
through  this  collection  of  his  pictures,  humour  of 
the  same  kind  that  is  so  evident  in  his  larger 
canvases,  Love's  Baubles,  Truth,  and  Love  the 
Conqueror.  The  series  in  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's 
galleries  illustrates  subjects  taken  from  the  writings 
of  British  poets,  and  in  many  cases  his  selection 
has  obviously  been  made  with  the  intention  of 
working  out  an  idea  that  would  lead  him  in  the 
direction  of  smiles  rather  than  tears.  Other 
motives  have  been  chosen  because  of  their 
dramatic  possibilities,  and  some  few  give  even  a 
hint  of  tragedy,  but  on  the  whole  the  atmosphere 
of  the  exhibition  is  one  of  fanciful  variety,  and  its 
tone  is  light  rather  than  severely  didactic.  The 
pictures,  as  a  rule,  deal  not  so  much  with  actual 
incidents  as  described  in  the  poems  as  with  motives 
suggested  by  some  single  line  or  phrase,  and  their 
significance  comes  more  from  the  artist's  ability  lo 


carry  on  a  train  of  thought  that  has  been  started  by 
a  slight  hint  than  from  a  deliberate  effort  on  his 
part  to  realistically  reproduce  a  word-picture 
already  set  down  by  the  writer  of  the  poem.  A 
quite  characteristic  instance  of  this  manner  of 
working  is  afforded  by  the  panel  which  illustrates 
the  line.  Love  that  wastes  our  little  schoolgirl's  time, 
in  which  an  apparently  unpromising  subject  is 
developed  so  that  it  suggests  many  subtle  reflec- 
tions, and  provides  quite  a  complete  dissertation  on 
the  futile  dreams  of  half-fledged  femininity.  The 
group  of  men  in  a  club-room.  For  God's  sake,  do 
something,  is  another  wide  commentary,  a  social 
problem  stated  in  paint  forcibly  and  appropriately  ; 
and  of  the  same  class  is  A  Woman's  Protest.  The 
Lady  of  Shallot  panel  is  attractive  mainly  for  its 
insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  sounds  truly  and  clearly  the 
note  that  rings  through  the  verbal  imagery  ;  and 
The  Brook  is  not  only  a  pleasant  illustration,  but 
plays  prettily  on  the  dominant  idea  of  an  ever- 
flowing  stream  of  life. 

Something  of  the  charm  of  these  pictures  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  themannerin  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  painted 
them,  to  the  curious  combination  of  realism  and 
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decorative  convention  which  is  a  feature  of  his  work. 
He  studies  the  facts  of  nature  closely  enough,  and 
sees  things  with  no  hasty  vision,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  does  not  bind  himself  down  to  rearrange 
them  with  absolute  actuality.  His  tendency  is  akin 
to  that  of  the  medieval  designers,  who  allowed  their 
fancy  to  lead  them  away  from  strict  realism  and 
never  hesitated  to  use  the  material  they  collected  to 
produce  strange  and  suggestive  results.  If  this  were 
merely  a  pose,  it  might  well  become  wearisome,  and 
would  be  apt  at  times  to  degenerate  into  empty 
fooling  ;  but  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Shaw's  case,  just  as  it  was 
in  that  of  the  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  sincere 
expression  of  a  particular  turn  of  mind,  it  is  very 
welcome  as  a  relief  from  the  deadly  matter  of  fact 
by  which  we  moderns  are  being  daily  drilled  into 
uniform  insensibility.  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  artist  who  can  take  us  in  this  way  out 
of  the  beaten  track,  and  we  are  justified  in  claiming 
for  a  man  who  is  so  exceptional  in  his  gifts  a  place 
among  the  chief  figures  in  the  profession  that  he 
follows. 


I!Y   ALFRED   HARTLEY 


STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  our  oivn  Correspondents.) 

LONDOX.— The  New  English  Art  t.'lub 
has  not  often  given  a  better  account  of 
itself  than  it  does  this  spring.  The 
exhibition  which  opened  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery  direcdy  after  Easter  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  convincing  that  the  club  has  held 
for  some  years  past.  It  is  thoroughly  consistent  in 
its  general  atmosphere,  and  includes  an  unusually 
large  number  of  works  that  have  merits  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  run.  The  landscapes  especially 
are  of  notable  (juality,  and  among  the  pictures  that 
deal  with  the  human  figure  there  is  a  good  propor- 
tion of  original  and  capable  effort,  the  value  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  The 
chief  contributions  are  Mr.  J.  L.  Henry's  excellent 
study  o(  Dover  Harbour ;  Professor  Brown's  digni- 
fied Shropshire  Pastoral ;  Mr.  Tonk's  decorative 
and  delicately  handled  Pastoral  Play ;  Mr.  W.  W. 
Russell's  breezy  landscape,  Tlie  I i'ood landers,  and 
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his  fascinating  composi- 
tion, A  Picnic  ;  Mr.  Alfred 
Hartley's  moonlight  sub- 
ject, The  Belated  Flock  ; 
Mr.  Steer's  splendidly 
painted  portrait  studies, 
Aminta  and  Carmina ; 
Mr.  Bertram  Priestman's 
Buttercup  Bloom ;  Mr. 
Mark  Fisher's  The  Swine- 
herd;  Mr.  Arthur  Tom- 
son's  Piwier  Hill;  and  the 
large  landscapes  by  Mr. 
Buxton  Knight  and  Mr. 
Francis  Bate.  Smaller 
works  of  much  interest 
come  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Bra- 
bazon,  Mr.  A.  W.  Rich, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick,  and 
Mr.    Lawrence  Housman  ; 

and  as  a  special  feature  the  club  has  invited  some 
contributions  from  Professor  von  Menzel,  three 
pencil  drawings  of  the  greatest  possible  artistic 
worth.  

A  recent  show  of  carefully  selected  pictures,  held 
at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a 
singularly  well-balanced  display  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  several  schools.  It  included  Mr. 
Clausen's  last  Academy  picture  The  Harrow,  re- 
painted   almost    entirely,  and   one  of   his   earlier 
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works,  A   Village  Maiden ;  an  admirable  example 
of  Mr.  Whisder  at  his  best ;  a  delightful  marine 
subject.  The  Harbour,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Peppercorn  ; 
some    splendidly    handled    landscapes    by  James 
Maris,  and  an  exquisite  little  picture  by  Matthew 
Maris  ;  and  a  small  series  of  canvases  by  Corot  and 
his  associates.      Of   these    Corot's   Meadoiv    and 
River  was  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  as  a  subtle 
and    delicate  study  of   atmosphere    treated  with 
superb    quality    and    technical    charm.     A    good 
illustration    of    one    phase    of   the    capacity    of 
Diaz    was    given    in    the 
Turkish  Children,  a   well- 
composed  group  of  figures 
treated  with  infinite  charm, 
and    notable    particularly 
for     its      daintiness    and 
gaiety    of    colour.       The 
exhibition  was  judiciously 
limited   in    numbers,   and 
was    arranged  with  excel- 
lent taste. 
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Nothing  but  praise  can 
be  bestowed  upon  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  by 
Turner  at  the  Guildhall. 
It  is  an  impressive  and 
persuasive  show,  asserting 
cogently  the  extraordinary 
ability  by  which  he  was 
distinguished,  and,  by  the 
superlative  excellence  of 
the  work  broui^ht  together, 
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appealing  most  convinc- 
ingly to  every  lover  of 
splendid  achievement. 
Such  canvases  as  the  Sun 
rising  in  Mist,  Diinstan- 
borough  Castle,  The  Trout 
Stream,  and  Rosenau,  and 
such  drawings  as  The 
DeviVs  Bridge  and  Chryses 
worshipping  the  Sun,  arc- 
by  themselves  sufficient  to 
justify  the  exhibition  ;  but, 
as  the  collection  altogether 
includes  thirty-eight  pic- 
tures and  some  eighty 
drawings,  the  opportunity 
it  affords  of  studying  the 
mastery  of  the  greatest 
painter  of  nature  that  our 
school  has  produced  is  of 
incalculable  value.  One 
of  the   Guildhall   galleries 

is  also  given  up  to  a  group  of  paintings  by  the  con- 
temporaries of  Turner,  a  group  which  includes 
works  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Romney,  Gains- 
borough, Morland,  Constable,  Raeburn,  Wilkie, 
David  Roberts,  and  Wilson,  so  that  the  exhibition 
has  a  general,  as  well  as  a  particular,  interest. 
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Quantity  rather  than  quality  is  the  most  evident 
characteristic  of  the   exhibition  of  the  Royal   In- 
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stilute  or  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  An  un- 
necessarily large  number  of  drawings  have  been 
hung — nearly  six  hundred,  without  counting  the 
contribution  of  the  Society  of  Miniaturists — and 
the  galleries  are  in  consequence  more  closely 
crowded  than  is  at  all  desirable.  If  the  collection 
had  been  of  reasonably  uniform  excellence  this 
plethora  of  productions  might  have  been  endured, 
but  as  the  few  good  things  are  swamped  by  a  mass 
of  stuff  that  is,  if  not 
actually  incapable  in 
execution,  at  all  events 
devoid  of  all  power  to 
attract,  the  chief  feeling 
that  the  show  inspires  is 
one  of  weariness.  Per- 
haps a  score  of  drawings 
have  qualities  that  claim 
attention,  and  of  these 
certainly  the  most  fascin- 
ating are  the  dainty  little 
study,  The  Lute  Player, 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory  ;  A 
Fisherman  s  Wife,  by  Pro- 
fessor Hans  von  Kartels  ; 
The  Sampler  and  St. 
Valentines  Morning,  by 
Sir  J.  D.  Linton  ;  Mr. 
Weedon's  Waste  Ground 
near  Lymington  ;  and  the 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Pep- 
percorn and  Mr.  R.  B. 
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Nisbet;    the    rest    are    hardly    of    exciting 
merit. 

The  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  at- 
tempts no  departure  this  spring  from  its  old 
traditions,  but  certainly  has  succeeded  in 
making  its  galleries  more  attractive  to  people 
who  want  to  see  some  signs  of  progress  in  art. 
This  result  has  been  secured  not  by  any  great 
raising  of  the  general  standard  of  the  pictures 
hung,  but  by  the  presence  in  the  exhibition 
of  certain  canvases  of  real  importance.  Quite 
the  best  of  these  is  Mr.  F.  Cayley  Robinson's 
quaintly  imagined  and  characteristically 
treated  composition,  The  Close  of  Day,  a 
minutely  realised  study  of  facts  marked  by 
fineness  of  style  and  serious  technical  pur- 
pose. It  has  true  individuality  of  a  curious 
kind,  and  its  sincerity  is  beyond  question.  A 
delightful  little  colour  note,  The  Woodman's 
Hut,  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Haite,  a  well-understood 
daylight  effect.  Hoeing,  labourers  at  work  in 
a  field,  by  Mr.  Saunderson  Wells,  Mr.  Adam 
Proctor's,  The  Hai-vester's  Rest,  and  a  large 
landscape,  The  Spinney,  by  Mr.  Francis  Black, 
also  help  matters  considerably. 


"  A    VILLAGE    MAIDEN 


BY   GEORGE  CLAUSEN,   A.R.A. 


The  panels  by  Messrs.  Gerald  Moiraand  F.  Lynn 
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Jenkins,  which  were  illustrated  in  The  Studio  for 
August  and  September  last  year,  have  now  been 
placed  in  the  new  library  at  Bishop  Burton,  Beverley, 
Yorkshire,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Unsworth, 
for  Mr.  Ernest  Hall  Watt.  The  whole  of  the 
fittings  and  furniture  of  the  room  are  in  rich 
dark  dull-polished  mahogany.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  show  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  panels. 

M.  Gaston  La  Touche's  collection  of  pic- 
tures, pastels  and  water-colours,  on  view  at 
the  galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  serves 
excellently  to  introduce  to  art  lovers  in  this 
country  an  artist  who  has  not  before  exhi- 
bited on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  He  has 
already  become  known  among  us  by  repute  ; 
and  few  people  who  see  now  what  he  can  do 
will  hold  that  his  powers  have  been  estimated 
too  highly.  As  a  thinker,  with  ideas  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary  run,  and  as  a  worker 
whose  methods  are  sound  and  original,  he 
claims  a  place  among  the  best  of  the  modern 
romanticists.  

The  news  that  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Royal  Academy  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  reducing  the  number  of  works 
which  artists  mav  contribute  to  the  exhibi- 
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lend  themselves  to  summary  methods  of  judgment ; 
and  there  will  be  a  very  salutary  check  administered 
to  those  artistic  hangers-on  who  seek  to  make  a 
reputation  by  self-assertion  rather  than  merit. 


DOOR-KNOCKER 


BY    F.    DERWENT  WOOD 


The  bronze  door-knocker,  by  Mr.  F.  Derwent 
Wood,  which  is  illustrated  here,  claims  attention 
as  a  piece  of  tangible  evidence  of  the  spirit  in 
which  our  younger  sculptors  are  working.  Their 
desire  to  make  objects  of  everyday  use  artistically 
interesting  is  very  well  exemplified  in  such  produc- 
tions, -which  show  that  they  recognise  how  entirely 
possible  is  a  close  alliance  between  aestheticism  and 
utility.  In  this  particular  instance  the  sculptor 
has  not  in  any  way  forgotten  the  purpose  of  his 
work,  but  has  at  the  same  time  studied  carefully 
the  possibilities  of  obtaining  charm  of  line  and 
modelling  which  were  presented  to  him  ;  and  he 
has  made  a  strictly  utilitarian  object  fascinating 
enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  a  collector's  cabinet. 

LIVERPOOL.  —  While  the  architectural 
embellishment  of  business  centres  of 
the  city  is  increasing  in  richness,  it  is 
becoming  more  general  to  give  digni- 
fied treatment  in  the  design  of  fittings 
and  interior  decoration  of  public  and  private  offices. 
This  growing  connection  of  art  with  commerce  is 
typified  in  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Colton  designed 
for  the  boardroom  of  a  leading  commercial  syndi- 
cate in  this  city.  Plaster,  modelled  in  low  relief 
and  painted,  forms  a  deep  frieze  around  the  four 


tion  at  Burlington  House 
has  reported  in  favour  of  a 
very  definite  change  is  ex- 
tremely welcome.  The 
Academy  has  by  the  expan- 
siveness  of  its  invitation  to 
outside  artists  landed  itself 
of  late  years  in  a  serious 
difficulty,  and  has  had  to 
attempt  quite  impossible 
feats  in  the  way  of  rapid 
appraisement  of  artistic 
effort.  If  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  is 
adopted  and  outsiders  are 
limited  to  three  contribu- 
tions, and  members  to  six, 
there  will  be  far  more 
chance  of  careful  consider- 
ation for  works  that  do  not 
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For  the  colour  scheme,  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
dull  neutral  green,  upon  which  the  pilasters,  arches 
of  frieze,  and  frame  of  chimneypiece  stand  out  in 
a  lighter  tone  of  bronze  blue-green.  The  shipping 
and  the  denizens  of  the  sea  are  picked  out  with  poly- 
chromatic tints  enriched  with  touches  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  the  insides  of  the  shells  are  silvered, 
reflecting  the  electric  lamps. 


Mr.  J.  Hamilton  Hay  is  perhaps  the  youngest  of 
our  local  painters,  and  one  who  has  yet  to  be  "  dis- 
covered." Nevertheless  his  modest  little  exhibition 
bhould  serve  to  impress  his  visitors — and  they 
ought  to  be  numerous— with  the  refined  quality  of 
his  colour.  Some  of  his  Cornish  scenes,  especially, 
display  exceptionally  good  selective  instinct.  His 
work  demands  fuller  notice  at  some  future  time. 


FIGURE    IN    THE    ANGLES    OF    THE    BOARD    ROOM 

BY    W.    R.    COI.TON 


A  Strong  attempt  has,  during  the  last  few  months, 
been  made  to  revive  the  Liverpool  Academy, 
founded  in  iSio  for  the  advancement  of  art  by 
the  gratuitous  instruction  of  art  students,  and  by 
the  holding  of  exhibitions.  William  Roscoe  was 
Its  first  treasurer,  and  amongst  the  earliest  con- 
tributors were  P.  De  Winr,  Chalon,  Corbould, 
Howard,  Benjamin  West,  Westall,  James  Ward, 
J.  Varley,  Stothard,  and  John  Gibson. 

Exhibitions  were  held  from  1820  to  1830  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  afterwards  in  the  galleries  in 
Old  Post  Office  Place  until  1862,  when  they  were 


walls,  springing  from  a  series 
of  pilasters,  and  fitly  joining 
the  boldly  treated  chimney- 
piece  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
In  the  corners  the  pilasters 
are  set  angle-wise,  and  are 
continued  up  to  the  ceiling 
by  figures  modelled  in  fuller 
relief,  carrying  the  electric 
lamps.  The  centre  of  the 
ceiling  has  also  a  group  of 
electric  lamps,  appearing  like 
pearls  in  the  shells,  which 
are  held  by  emblematical 
figures,  as  seen  in  the  illus- 
trations.        

'{'he  general  idea  expressed 
is  that  the  commerce  of  the 
world  is  drawn  to  this  great 
seaport  by  its  capital  and 
enterprise. 
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discontinued  owing  to  a  large  secession  of  members. 
The  schools,  however,  were  still  carried  on,  and 
then  came  the  establishment  of  the  Liverpool 
Autumn  Exhibition  in  1870. 


Among  deceased  members  appear  prominently 
the  names  of  S.  Austin,  J.  AV.  Oakes,  R.A., 
Richard  Andsell,  R.A.,  Robert  Tonga,  William 
Davis,  William  Muggins,  Alfred  Hunt,  R.W.S.,  and 
S.  Williamson. 


In  the  new  movement  nearly  every  artist  and 
professional  art-worker  of  note  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  is  enrolled,  and  Mr.  G.  Hall  Neale 
is  acting  as  hon.  secretary.  Convenient  rooms 
have  been  secured  in  a  central  position,  and  a 
thoroughly  representative  exhibition  of  local  art 
is  confidently  expected.  The  exhibition  opens  on 
May    15.  H.  B.   B. 


AM  S  T  E  R  D  A  M .  —  The  first  place 
amongst  all  Josef  Israels'  paintings 
will  very  likely  be  assigned  one  day  to 
his  most  recent  work  entitled  Saul  and 
David.  No  one  who  has  seen  Israels 
moving  nimbly  about  on  the  wooden  scaffolding  in 
front  of  this  large  picture  could  believe  that  he  is 
an  old  man  of  well-nigh  eighty  years,  who  tells  us 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  of  the  preliminary  studies 
that  he  has  made  for  this  work,  of  all  the  patient 
labour  of  months  before  he  arrived  at  the  splendid 
result  which  is  now  nearing  completion. 


Saul,  the  wretched  King  of  Judah,  is  tossing  to 
and  fro  on  his  couch  with  the  restlessness  of  in- 
cipient insanity,  one  tightly-clenched  hand  folded 
on  his  knee,  the  other  convulsively  clutching  his 
long,  unkempt  hair.  His  daughter,  David's  future 
wife,  is  seated  near  her  father's  couch,  trying  to 
soothe  his  anguish  with  patient,  gentle  words. 
Deep  shadows   are   falling   over   this  part  of  the 
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picture,  which  is  only  illumined  by  a  vague,  fleeting 
light,  falling  from  the  side. 


To  the  right  of  the  spectator,  in  profile,  is  the 
uplifted  face  of  David,  who  seems  to  behold  his 
glorious  future  as  in  a  vision — Jerusalem  with  its 
blue  mountains  stretched  out  in  a  pale,  silver  mist 
at  his  feet.  In  this  landscape,  especially  where  the 
entire  light  of  the  picture  is  concentrated,  Israels 
has  unfolded  all  the  charm  and  all  the  magic  of 
his  talent.  

His  preliminary  studies  for  these  life-size  figures 
have  been  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
treated  with   the  utmost   accuracy,   especially    the 


hands  and  feet.  The  three  rich  and  influential 
men  who  have  made  a  present  of  this  fine  picture 
to  the  Suasso  Museum  at  Amsterdam  have  indeed 
enriched  the  town  by  a  regal  gift. 


1' EXPOSITION  ANNUELLEde laSocete 
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Messrs.  van  Wisselingh  &  Co.  are  now  exhibit- 
ing a  table,  a  sideboard,  and  a  clock,  the  two  former 
after  designs  by  Lion  Cachet,  who  has  himself 
executed  part  of  the  ornaments  and  carvings,  the 
latter  after  a  design  by  Nieuwenhuis.  The  table 
is  not  only  very  handsome,  but  is  also  well  propor- 
tioned and  carries  no  superfluous  "  supports " 
which  support  nothing  and  get  in  everybody's  way. 
The  table  has  been  inlaid  with  various  kinds  of 
wood,  the  feet  being  adorned  with  partly-gilded 
carvings,  the  latter  in 
themselves  perhaps  a 
trifle  too  heavy.  The 
gildings,  however,  give 
them  a  slender  appear- 
ance. 


"laDemi-Douzaine 
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The  sideboard  is, 
perhaps,  a  trifle  over- 
charged with  ornament, 
while  purity  of  outline 
might  have  been  more 
conscientiously  ob- 
served ;  but  the  orna- 
mentation in  gold  is 
very  successful,  and  on 
the  folding  door  of  the 
lower  part  some  of  the 
figures  are  very  daintily 
cut  out  in  white  in  the 
black  wood.  All  the 
details,  the  hinges  in 
copper,  and  the  locks 
and  fastenings,  have 
been  very  carefully 
made  after  designs  by 
Mr.  Lion  Cachet. 


(SfC  Pans  Studio-Til  Ik) 
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This  very  original 
piece  of  work,  though 
not  perfect  in  outline, 
is  nevertheless  very  re- 
markable. This  may 
also  be  said  of  the 
clock  in  brass  and 
copper,  with  several 
very  successful  figures 
engraved  on  the  dial 
and    the    sides.     The 
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joinings  consist  almost  entirely  of  nails,  and  where 
these  remain  visible  the  nail-heads  form  a  pleasant 
pattern.  Applied  art  is  at  last  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  revival  in  the  North  Netherlands. 

P.   DE   M. 

PARIS. — The  first  display  by  a  chatming 
little  group  of  artists— the  "Demi- 
I  )ouzaine  " — was  opened  recently  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Artistes  Modernes. 
The  "  half-dozen  "  have  audacity  and 
enthusiasm,  a  strong  desire  to  work,  and  an  honest 
love  of  art.  A  still  higher  virtue  they  possess  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  no  way  theorists  ;  they 
have  no  pretensions  to  revolutionise  French  art  by 
the  medium  of  new-fangled  methods  such  as  those 
adopted  by  certain  charlatans  who  shall  be  name- 
less.     Moreover,  they  are  all  young. 


M.  Bejot  is  a  delightful  draughtsman  and  a  most 
delicate  etcher.  To  the  exhibition  in  question  he 
has  sent  a  series  of  Parisian  scenes,  in  which,  with 


a  light  and  expressive  touch,  he  fixes  the  features 
of  the  great  city.  Works  like  Lc  Punt  de  Tolbiac 
and  Le  Qitai  des  Orfivres  are  worthy  of  special 
mention  ;  while  the  coloured  etching  here  repro- 
duced— one  of  his  series  called  Enti^actes  de 
Pierre — is  characteristic  of  his  delicately  sensitive 
qualities. 


The  large  canvas  by  M.  Camille  Bourget — Le 
Commerce  et  la  Auivii^ation — is  a  bold  effort,  which, 
despite  a  certain  hesitation  in  point  of  technique, 
and  although  somewhat  lacking  in  force,  never- 
theless gives  evidence  of  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  a  skill  which  will  surely  develop  in  due  course. 


A  series  of  portraits  by  M.  Pierre  Bracquemond 
— son  of  the  celebrated  etcher — displays  genuine 
gifts  which  only  need  work  and  study  to  ensure 
their  rich  expansion.  The  young  artist  has  much 
to  learn  ;  above  all,  he  must  look  at  Nature  more 
directly,  and  with  more  simplicity  ;  for  then  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  he  will  succeed  i]i  producing  true 
works  of  art. 


Mr.  George  Gascoyne  is  an  etcher  rather  than  a 
painter.  In  his  two  etchings  reproduced  here — 
Slunvery  Weather  and  The  Tilted  Cart — he  shows 
full  knowledge  of  technique  and  a  deep  sense  of 
Nature,  especially  in  the  first  of  the  two  plates. 


Had  I  the  space  to  spare,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
great  deal  about  M.  Charles  Huard,  whom  I  hold 
to  be  a  draughtsman  of  truest  skill.  His  pastels 
and  his  drawings,  his  studies  of  sailors  and  old 
Guernsey  women,  are  irreproachable  in  touch  and 
treatment,  and  full  of  character.  They  deserve 
unqualified  praise.  Moreover,  M.  Huard  has  wit 
and  fancy  ;  what  we  call  esprit,  in  fact.  Note,  for 
example,  the  poster  for  this  very  e.\hibition,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  "  Demi-Douzaine  "  are 
drolly  represented  in  the  form  of  half-a-do/en  pots 


of  flowers,  objects  of  wonder  to  a  cab-driver,  an 
artilleryman,  and  a  street  urchin,  whose  backs  only 
are  seen. 


It  only  remains  now  to  mention  the  works  sent 
by  M.  Ferdinand  Luigini,  evidently  a  genuine 
painter  plenteously  gifted,  of  whom  much  may  be 
expected  in  the  future.  His  Intcrieurs  hollaiidais 
and  his  Venetian  and  Algerian  scenes  are  fine  bits 
of  rich  and  striking  colour.  Particularly  admirable 
is  his  Femme  hollandaise  ct  son  en/ant,  which  is 
reproduced  here — a  delicate  picture  of  tender 
maternity  in  an  exotic  setting  of  much  effectiveness. 


At  Durand-Ruel's  a  group  of  Neo-Impressionists 
have  on  view  an  important  display  of  their  works. 
At  the  head  of  the  band  are  MM.  Paul  Signac, 
Luce,  and  Theo  van  Rysselberghe,  whose  names  I 
mention  especially  because  I  know  them  to  belong 
to  this  artistic  category ;  while  with  regard  to  other 
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artists  represented  here  I  ani  not  sure  that  they 
share  the  colour  theories  of  which  M.  Signac  has 
made  himself  the  exponent  in  his  curious  and 
exhaustive  work,  "  D'Eugene  Delacroix  au  Neo- 
Impressionisme."  Among  such  are  MM.  Maurice 
Denis,  Hermann-Paul,  Rippl-Ronai,  K.  X.  Roussel, 
P.  Ranson,  Serusier  (whose  decorative  work 
strangely  recalls  the  manner  of  Mr.  Heywood 
Sumner),  Vallotton  (less  interesting  as  a  picture 
painter  than  as  a  draughtsman),  P.  Bonnard, 
Odilon  Redon,  Angrand,  H.  E.  Cross,  Petitjean, 
A.  Andre,  G.  D  Monfried,  d'Espagnat,  Roussel- 
Masure,  Valtat,  Bernard,  Filiger,  and  A.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld.  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  care 
much  for  this  kind  of  work.  Almost  the  only 
exception  I  feel  able  to  make  is  in  the  case  of 
M.    Vuillard,  whose  Schies  dinterieur    are    truly 


exquisite,  and  full  of  sensitive  delicacy  and  har- 
monious expression  of  the  most  personal  kind. 


The  Sculpture  section  contains  works  by  MM. 
Armand  Charpentier,  G.  Lacombe,  and  Georges 
Minne,  the  Belgian  sculptor,  who  exhibits  several 
things  of  the  highest  merit,  recalling  the  sincere 
and  melancholy  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

G.  M. 


BRUSSELS. — The  private  exhibitions  of 
C.  W.  Bardett  and  J.  Ensor  brought 
to  a  close  the  series  of  little  winter 
shows  organised  by  the  Cercle  Artis- 
tique.  Mr.  Bartlett  displayed  an  im- 
posing collection  of  oils  and  water-colours.  He  is 
at  his  best  in  depicting 
Dutch  scenery,  and  no  one 
has  succeeded  so  well  as  he 
in  portraying  this  particular 
style  of  landscape,  with  its 
interminable  green  plains 
intersected  by  long  canals 
tapering  away  to  the  hori- 
zon. From  his  drawing  and 
his  colouring  it  is  evident 
he  has  studied  Japanese  art, 
and  studied  it  right  back  to 
its  fundamental  principles, 
not  contenting  himself,  as 
so  many  others  have  done, 
with  imitating,  more  or  less 
cleverly,  certain  of  its  curious 
but  superficial  aspects. 


J.  Ensor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  quaint  and  fanci- 
ful artist,  with  a  sort  of  grim 
humour,  who,  side  by  side 
with  landscapes,  sea-pieces, 
and  portraits,  showing  great 
skill  and  delicacy  of  handl- 
ing, exhibits  a  number  of 
wild  and  incoherent  carica- 
tures. 
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M.  Edmond  Verstraeten 
at  the  same  time  exhibited 
a  scries  of  landscapes — 
remarkable,  if  sometimes 
loo  hasty,  studies  of  light 
effects. 
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FROM   AN   ETCHING   IN    COLOURS   BY   EUGENE   BEJOT 
{See  Paris  Studio-Talk) 


To  conclude,  the  smaller  exhibitions  at  the 
Cercle  Artistique  during  the  season  just  closed 
were  undoubtedly  of  more  serious  interest  than 
those  of  the  previous  winter. 


M.  Leempoels  has  been  showing  at  the  Maison 
d'Art  a  collection  of  pictures — many  that  have 
already  been  on  view,  together  with  several  recent 
portraits.  His  works  display  much  ability  and  a 
minuteness  of  execution  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
uniform.  One  must  regret,  however,  that  the 
artist's  persistent  endeavour  to  secure  this  scrupu- 
lously finished  result  forces  him  at  times  to 
sacrifice  something  of  his  attractive  delicacy  in 
the  process. 


A  Salon  of  religious  art, 
organised  by  the  Catholic 
review   Burendal,  will    be 
opened  in  Brussels  during 
the  month  of  December  in 
the  Galleries  of  the  Musde 
Modeme,  which  have  been 
set   apart   for   artistic   dis- 
plays of  this    sort.      The 
promoters    of  this    Salon 
were  anxious  to  hold  it  at 
this     particular    place     in 
order  the  better  to   show 
the  modern  spirit  of  their 
enterprise.        Hitherto  all 
exhibitions  of  religious  art 
have  been  confined  to  re- 
trospective   work.       "  To 
gather    together,     without 
regard    to    nationality    or 
manner  or  school,  works  of 
art   inspired    by    religious 
feeling  or  dealing  with  the 
subject     of     worship ;    to 
open    up   to   those   artists 
who   for     one    reason    or 
another  have  neglected  it, 
the    fairest    field    for   the 
display  of  their  talents,   a 
field  the  fertility  of  which 
has    been    proclaimed    in 
the    past    by    numberless 
masterpieces,  a  field  which 
nowadays,  despite  a  valiant 
effort  here  and  there,  seems 
to   be  given    over    almost 
entirely  to  mediocrity  and  commercialism  ;  to  teach 
the   masses  and  the  clergy  alike  that   there  exist 
painters  and  sculptors  and  ironworkers  and  carvers 
capable,  if  only  the  opportunity  be  afforded  them, 
of  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  on  that  prevailing 
spirit  of  decadence  which  all  admit  and  all  deplore 
— such  is  the  primary  justification,  such  would  be 
the  immediate  advantage,  of  an  artistic  manifesta- 
tion  which    must  enlist  the  sympathies  of  every 
lover  of  the  Beautiful." 


In  these  terms  the  organisers  formulate  their 
programme,  and  we  may  hope  that  artists  of  all 
countries  will,  by  sending  work  such  as  is  here 
suggested,  help  to  further  the  realisation  of  the 
scheme. 

F.  K. 
2S3 
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UNICH.— The  latest  movement  in 
German  art  handicraft  has,  so  to 
speak,  imparted  new  life  to  a 
material  which,  during  the  present 
century,  had  fallen  almost  entirely 
into  disuse,  and  had  been  employed  exclusively  for 
objects  of  luxury  in  ornamental  forms  altogether  at 
variance  with  its  capabilities.  This  material  is  tin. 
So  long  as  the  imitation  of  the  "  German  Renais- 
sance "  style  was  considered  to  be  the  highest  aim 
of  the  art-handicraftsman,  tin-ware  had  to  submit 
to  being  overburdened  with  the  extravagant  and 
closely-crowded  detail  peculiar  to  this  "  manner." 
In  this  way  we  were  robbed  of  the  beauties  which 
charm  us  in  the  tin  plates  and  drinking-vessels  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  the  soft,  yet  powerful 
lustre  of  the  metal,  its  characteristic  lightness  of 
colour,  were  lost  in  the  treatment  of  its  surface. 
In  Munich  a  young  artist,  Richard  Gross,  now 
attached  to  the  Kunstgewerbe-Schule  in  Dresden, 
was  the  first  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  tin  in  a 
practical  and  sensible  manner.  His  work  takes 
forms  which  enable  the  light  to  be  reflected  on 


broad  surfaces,  while  the  ornamentation  is  pro- 
duced either  by  embossing  or  by  engraving,  and 
not  by  casting.  His  decorations  relieve  the  surface 
simply  by  multiplying  the  play  of  light  thereon. 
The  metal  is  never  highly  polished,  in  the  ugly 
manner  affected  by  other  German  tin-workers, 
whose  productions  have  the  appearance,  not  of 
tin,  but  of  some  base  metal  smoothly  nickeled. 
The  vessels  designed  by  Gross  have  a  dull,  pearly 
surface,  from  which  the  light  is  dimly  reflected. 
This  effect  is  especially  noticeable  in  a  hand  candle- 
stick which,  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale,  somewhat 
resembles  a  large  pear-shaped  pearl.  This  form, 
moreover,  not  only  serves  to  render  the  play  of 
light  very  attractive,  but  has  this  practical  advan- 
tage that,  in  the  interior  of  the  pearl  matches,  &c., 
may  be  deposited  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  fall  out.  Richard  Gross 
has  found  in  Ludwig  Lichtinger  a  craftsman  capable 
of  carrying  out  his  designs  in  the  most  careful 
manner.  The  artist  himself  has  also  executed  a 
few  of  his  own  designs. 
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BUST  OF    HIS    HIGHNESS   DUKE   GEORGE    II.    OK 

SAXE-MEININGEN  BY   AIlOI.F    IIILDEBRAND 


The  sculptor  of  the  bust  we  reproduce  here, 
Adolf  Hildebrand,  occupies  a  unique  position 
amongst  modern  German  artists.  He  has  spent 
many  years  in  Italy,  and  until  quite  recently  he 
resided  in  Florence.  There  he  studied  the  master- 
pieces of  antique  and  Renais.sance  sculpture  as  one 
of  a  group  of  earnest  fellow  artists  who,  like  him- 
self, devoted  themselves  to  solving  the  many 
problems  presented  by  plastic  art.  He  gradually 
won  a  marvellous  purity  of  style  and  skill  of  tech- 
nique, and  has  risen  above  the  trammels  of  conven- 
tion. His  theories  on  the  principles  and  practice 
of  his  difficult  profession  have  not  only  been  illus- 
trated in  the  productions  of  his  chisel  but  also  in 
ths  little  volume  called  "Das  Problem  der  Form 
in  der  bildenden  Kunst ''  ("The  Problem  of  Form 
in  Plastic  Art  "),  which  has  done  nmch  to  circulate 
his  artistic  theories  in  his  native  land.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  nude  is  a  realisation  of  the  ideal  in  the 
real,  as  all  feel  who  are  familiar  with  his  beautiful 
creations.  Amongst  his  finest  works  are  the  Statue 
of  a  Youth,   in   the   Berlin   National   CJallery ;    the 


Sleeping  Shepherd,  in  private  possession  at  Munich  ; 
the  Marsyas,  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Meiningen, 
and  the  Luna,  only  quite  recently  completed.  It 
is  impossible  to  praise  these  wonderful  productions 
too  highly ;  they  show  the  deepest  knowledge  of 
human  anatomy,  and  complete  mastery  over  the 
resources  of  sculpture.  The  fine  Fountain  at 
Munich,  designed  by  the  same  artist,  is  an  example 
of  his  skill  in  another  direction,  and  it  is  remark- 
able with  what  intuitive  wisdom  he  has  made  his 
design  appropriate  to  the  position  it  occupies.  It 
was  this  intuition  into  the  fitness  of  things  which 
so  greatly  distinguished  the  masters  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  is,  as  a  rule,  so  lamentably  wanting  in 
the  sculptors  and  architects  of  the  present  day, 
who  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  environment 
forming  the  setting  of  their  work. 


In  his  portrait  busts  Adolf  Hildebrand  shows 
the  same  rare  judgment,  realising  alike  the  great 
possibiUties  and  the  limitations  of  plastic  art.  They 
are  ideal  presentments  of  the  individuals  they 
represent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  a  style 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  productions  of 
any  other  sculptor.  From  the  first  the  artist  bears 
in  mind  the  material  in  which  he  has  to  work,  and  the 
likenesses  which  result  are  not,  so  to  speak,  mere 
photographs  in  clay  more  or  less  successfully  worked 
out  in  the  more  durable  materials  of  bronze  or 
marble.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  mechanical 
about  them  ;  they  are  as  truly  portraits  as  anything 
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from  the  hand  of  the  greatest  proficients  in  that  most 
difficult  of  all  tasks,  the  representation  of  the  inner 
ego  of  the  subject.  A  very  noteworthy  example 
of  the  sculptor's  skill  in  this  direction  is  the 
bronze  bust  of  Duke  George  II.  of  Sa.xe-Meiningen. 
This  is  no  flattered  portrait  endowing  the  sitter 
with  all  manner  of  heroic  qualities  which  do  not 
belong  to  him,  but  an  absolutely  truthful  likeness 
of  the  man  who  has  perhaps  the  finest  feeling  for 
and  most  complete  knowledge  of  art  of  any  of  the 
German  princes  of  the  day.  The  modelling  of  the 
head  is  especially  fine  ;  the  noble  face  is  instinct 
with  energy,  and  the  details,  such  as  the  long  wavy 
beard,  are  rendered  with  wonderful  technical  skill. 

G.  K. 

DRESDEN.— The  exhibition   recently 
opened  at  Arnold's  Galleries  is  not 
only  superior  to  any  that  has  been 
offered  there  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held 
in  Dresden.     The  intention  was  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  work  and  of  the  development  of  the  impres- 
sionist school.     The  whole  show  contained  only 
fifty  oil  paintings  and  rather  more  than  that  num- 
ber of  drawings,  water-colours,  &c.     Yet  it  cannot 
have  been  an  easy  feat  to  collect  at  this  date,  so  far 
away  from  Paris  and  Belgium,  three  oil-paintings 
by  Edward  Manet,  six  by  Claude  Monet,  three  by 
Sisley,    two   by    Degas,    a 
Berthe       Morizot,        four 
Augusta      Renoirs,       five 
CamillePissarros,  a  Georges 
Seurat,  five  Signacs,  three 
E.    Claus,    four  Van  Rys- 
selberghes,  &c.  !    One  gets 
a  good  idea  of  the  several 
stages  from  Manet's  broad 
instinctive  handling  down 
to  the  scientific  treatment 
of  the  "  Pointilliste  "  of  to- 
day.   

If  I  were  asked  to  name 
the  best  in  the  show,  I 
think  I  should  select  the 

Monets,      especially      the  ^ 

splendid  view  of  Vetheuil.  / 

Its  handling  is  as  bold  as 
any,  but  over  and  above 
carrying  out  the  principles 
of  impressionism,  the  fine 

greyish  tone  pervading  the  klectkic  l.\mi'  bracket 

picture    recalls    visions   of 

2»S 


Velasquez,  and  raises  it  above  the  average  produc- 
tions of  the  naturalist  school. 


Germany  is  represented  by  Gleichen-Russwurm, 
Liebermann,  Paul  Baum  and  Max  Arthur  Stremel. 
The  last  two  most  decidedly  belong  here,  the  first 
not  quite  so  clearly.  Both  Baum  and  Stremel  have 
studied  for  years  in  Belgium,  have  come  into  close 
contact  with  such  artists  as  Van  Rysselberghe,  and 
it  is  there  that  they  have  developed  and  attained 
their  own  style.  Stremel's  work  undoubtedly  is 
quite  equal  to  any  of  the  French  and  Belgian  now 
painted,  and  it  is  extraordinary  how  he  manages 
to  infuse  artistic  qualities  of  the  highest  order  into 
a  subject  at  first  sight  so  unpromising  as  Schiller's 
death-room,  Goethe's  death-room  at  Weimar,  and 
other  interiors.  The  original  rooms,  indeed, 
possess  not  a  single  charm  of  decoration  or  arrange- 
ment, but  Stremel's  paintings  of  them  altogether 
fascinate  us  by  virtue  of  their  spirited  handling  and 
their  artistic  tone.  H.  W.  S. 


B 


ERLIN. — The  most  important  event 
during  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  art 
world  of  Germany  is  the  formation  of 
a  "  Secession  "  in  Berlin.  Friction 
and  disputes  had  been  heard  of  for 
some  time  past,  but  the  differences  had  never 
become  so  serious  as  to  necessitate  the  establish- 
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men."  In  Berlin,  however,  the 
seniors  have  the  whip  hand, 
and  the  old-fashioned  styles  and 
methods  enjoy  the  protection  of 
the  upper  classes  of  society. 
Therefore  a  "  Secession  "  may  do 
good  here,  although  it  has  come 
somewhat  late,  in  comparison  with 
other  art  centres. 
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It  counts  among  its  adherents 
all  those  of  our  artists  who  hold 
the  conviction  that  the  "  last  word  " 
in  art  has  not  yet  been  spoken, 
and  who  maintain,  moreover,  that 
artistic  progress  is  only  to  be 
achieved  by  constant  and  earnest 
study  of  Nature.  It  is  not  so  much 
over  the  "  modern  "  style,  as  such, 
that  the  split  between  the  young 
men  and  their  elders  has  occurred, 
as  that  the  new  school  of  painters 
hold  themselves  in  duty  bound  to 
record  the  things  around  them  as 
they   appear   to  their   eyes.      All 


ment  of  a  distinct  and  independent  artistic 
association.  The  present  dissension  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  demands  of  a 
group  of  young  artists  of  the  modern 
school,  who  claim  that  they  shall  have  their 
own  special  rooms  and  their  own  special 
jury  at  the  great  annual  art  exhibition. 
The  Kiinstlerverein — that  is  to  say,  the 
committee  of  artists  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  exhibitions — rejected  these 
demands,  whereupon  the  young  artists 
referred  to  severed  themselves  from  the 
undertaking,  and  resolved  to  start  a  sepa- 
rate show  of  their  own. 


This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  the  personal  motives  that  may 
be  underlying  the  action  of  either  side,  nor 
need  we  discuss  the  necessity  of  a  "  Seces- 
sion "  in  these  days  when  modern  art 
tendencies  have  unquestionably  triumphed 
all  along  the  line.  The  "  Secession  "  at 
Munich  has  become  indispensable,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Salon  du 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  since  the  establish- 
ment of  these  institutions  all  the  battles 
there  have  gone  in  favour  of  the  "  young 
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those  artists  who  in  the  course  of  years  have  made 
names  for  themselves  here  are  associated  with  the 
new  movement — among  them  Max  Liebermann, 
Leistikow,  Dettmann,  Skarbina,  Dora  Hitz,  Kurt 
Herrmann,  and  I^.  von  Hofmann. 

\\"\\\\  the  conviction  that  words  are  nothing 
without  deeds  the  members  of  the  Secession  are 
making  energetic  preparations  for  an  exhibition  to 
be  held  in  the  present  year.  A  building  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  city,  from  plans 
by  the  distinguished  architects  E.  Griesebach  and 
B.  Sehring.  We  may  expect  to  have  a  building  at 
once  original  and  practical,  and  decorated  in  a  way 
calculated  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the  art 
productions  it  is  to  hold.  The  other  "Secessions" 
— those  of  Munich  and  Dresden  and  elsewhere — 
have  promised  their  support,  and  it  is  therefore  to 
be  hoped  an  exhibition  may  result  which  shall  open 
the  eyes  of  the  Berlin  public,  and  show  them  at 
last  what  a  really  tasteful  art  display  is  like. 


The  art  publishing  firm  of  Keller  and  Reiner 
continues  to  organise  regular  exhibitions  of  pictures 
and  sculpture — notably  some  admirable  work  by 
Ludwig  von  Hofmann.  They  are  also  doing  good 
service  by  making  known  to  the  public  the  latest 
works  of  applied  art  produced  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Among  the  numerous  things  of  all  kinds 
on  view  at  their  premises  is  some  beautiful  glass  from 
the  Val  St.  Lambert  factories.  I  also  noticed  some 
electric  light  fittings,  designed  by  Bernhard  Wenig 
of  Berchtesgaden  for  the  firm  of  Otto  Schulz,  of 
Berlin.  Floral  motifs  have  been  most  ingeniously 
and  effectively  employed. 

G.  G. 

BORDEAUX. — The  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Arts  con- 
tains little  that  is  really  uncommon 
and  original,  while  the  decorative  art 
section  is  barren  of  masterpieces,  and 
indeed  boasts  very  few  productions  at  all.  At  the 
outside  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  pictures 
that  can  be  styled  personal  and  interesting.  Not- 
able among  these  are  two  canvases  by  M.  Edgard 
Maxence,  a  pupil  of  Gustave  Moreau — the  Missel 
and  Plumes  de  Faoii,  both  exquisite  in  colour, 
admirably  drawn,  and  most  original  in  idea,  with 
rich  gold  tints  relieving  the  greyish  ground,  and 
strange  greens  side  by  side  with  other  greens  that 
are  almost  blues.  It  is  all  quite  Inzarre  and  deli- 
cate, like  some  medi;eval  illumination  revived  with 
a  keen  touch  of  the  modern  spirit. 
2yo 


Two  purely  decorative  panels  by  Madame  Cres- 
pel  are  entitled  respectively  Haricots  and  Dindons. 
They  are  marked  by  a  certain  effective  degree  of 
naturalism,  and  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  distinc- 
tion and  charm.  The  Haricots  would  make  a  most 
pleasing  wall-paper  frieze.  Then  we  have  Mr. 
Humphreys  Johnston's  curious  Fiktises,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins's Lib  Mule,  which  I  think  is  distinctly  inferior 
to  his  last  year's  Fleur-de-Soleil.  Many  of  Roll's 
pupils  are  among  the  exhibitors,  some  of  their  work 
being  full  of  interest.  I  must  also  mention  a  bronze 
medallion  by  the  sculptor  L'Hoest,  of  most  artistic 
design  ;  more  of  Prouve's  always  beautiful  medals, 
several  pictures  by  Henner,  and  a  few  other  good 
things.      For  the  most  part  the  rest  is  horrible ! 

M.  B. 

REVIEWS  OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

History  of  Modern  Italian  Art.  By  Ashton 
Rollins  Willard.  (London  :  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.) — This  is  a  volume  which  should  do  much 
to  assist  all  interested  in  modern  and  contemporary 
art  in  forming  a  sound  judgment  as  regards  the 
recent  work  of  Italian  sculptors,  painters,  and 
architects,  for  Mr.  Willard  deals  with  each  branch 
of  art  in  an  informatory  and  exhaustive  spirit,  and 
places  on  record  many  interesting  facts  and  ideas 
which  could  only  have  been  brought  together  after 
much  labour  in  the  country  of  whose  art  he  writes. 
In  England,  at  least,  too  little  is  known  of  the 
modern  development  of  Italian  art,  and  we  owe  no 
small  thanks  to  Mr.  Willard  for  his  researches. 
The  author  appears  to  be  aware  that  his  sub- 
ject is  not  likely  to  be  approached  with  absolute 
enthusiasm  by  many  readers ;  in  his  preface  he 
notes  that  one  barrier  to  our  appreciation  of  a 
portion  of  the  art-work  reviewed  in  his  book 
is  created  by  the  reaction  against  a  style  just 
out  of  favour.  To  judge  fairly  of  the  day-before- 
yesterday,  of  the  modes  that  have  just  been  cast 
away,  that  is  a  task  which  is  rarely  carried  out ; 
but  Mr.  Willard's  book  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
enable  his  readers  to  see  that  the  style  of  the  day 
is  merely  the  outer  envelope  of  an  artist's  ex- 
pression, and  that  genius  and  talent  will  be  dis- 
closed even  when  the  form  of  art  happens  to  be 
out  of  favour. 

'I'he  present  art  movement  in  Italy  Mr.  Willard 
takes  to  have  begun  about  1750;  the  greatest 
figure  in  the  neo-classic  revival  is,  of  course, 
Canova,  whose  influence  on  his  period  can  hardly 
be   over-stated  ;  in   tiiis    volume   all    the   principal 
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works  of  Italian  artists  since  the  great  sculptor  are 
to  some  extent  criticised  and  noted,  many  photo, 
graphic  reproductions  being  given  of  the  more 
famous  and  more  interesting  works.  In  the  period 
treated  by  Mr.  W'illard,  the  sculpture  is,  generally 
speaking,  of  more  value  than  the  paintings  :  when 
one  is  forced  directly  to  compare,  say,  the  Madonna 
of  Sartorio  with  that  of  Botticelli,  one  gets  the 
same  result  as  might  be  gained  by  placing  a  Portrait 
nf  a  Lady  by  Mr.  .Shannon  in  juxtaposition  to  a 
Reynolds.  And  in  this  severe  contrast  of  the 
past  of  Italian  art  with  the  classic  revival  of  the 
eighteenth  century  may  be  found  the  main  interest 
and  value  of  Mr.  Willard's  careful  and  elaborate 
work ;  the  period  as  a  whole  is  of  interest  to  all 
students  of  art,  but  no  one  will  call  it  a  great 
period.  Following  the  neo-classic  endeavour  came 
the  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  Romanticism  which  in 
Rome  as  in  England  formed  for  a  while  a  movement 
and  an  overwhelming  influence.  The  Roman- 
ticists fell  under  one  more  reaction,  and  Mr. 
Willard,  after  telling  us  something  of  their  later 
development,  sketches  the  varying  phases  and 
fortunes  of  Italian  artists  since  their  day,  their 
many  struggles  for  the  ideal,  and  the  lights  which 
fail,  with  sympathy  and  knowledge  and  in  a  style 
which  lends  interest  to  his  subject  even  when  the 
facts  themselves  are  hardly  of  international  im- 
portance. 

Thames  Sonnets  and  Semblances.  By  Margaret 
Armour  and  W.  B.  Macdougall.  (London : 
Elkin  Mathews.)— This  smoke-stained  city  with  its 
great  dome  and  ancient  river,  its  historic  palaces 
and  many-storeyed  overcrowded  hovels,  and  all  the 
teeming  intermediate  human  life,  is  full  ot  the 
stuff  of  which  poetry  is  made— is  itself  a  poem  : 
and  Mr.  Macdougall's  pen-and-ink  Stmblances, 
touched  occasionally  with  a  tragic  intensity,  are 
in  fine  accord  with  his  wife's  sonnets,  which  have 
caught  something  of  this  poetic  quality,  just  as  a 
gleam  of  cloud-broken  sunset  light  may  be  caught 
in  a  clean-cut  pebble  wet  from  the  river.  Margaret 
Armour  (Mrs.  Macdougall)  is  at  her  best  when  she 
is  most  serious  and  passionate,  as  in  Sonnets  VIII. 
and  IX.,  and  the  same  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of 
^the  illustrations,  which,  when  they  touch  their 
highest  mark,  are  distinguished  by  a  nerve  and 
sweep  of  imaginative  perception  which  goes  far  to 
atone  for  an  occasional  coarseness  and  raggedness 
that  we  desire  to  attribute  to  some  carelessness  in 
the  reproduction  rather  than  to  any  deterioration 
in  the  artist's  work.  For  instance,  in  Semblance  VI., 
the  blurred  and  slovenly  effect  is  ([uite  unworthy 
of  a  place  beside  the  sombre,  majestic  suggestive- 


ness  of  Semblance  I.  The  view  of  Westminster 
from  Waterloo  Bridge  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  all  London,  and  probably  Mr.  Macdougall  will 
agree  with  us  that,  unless  his  work  could  be  shown 
with  rather  more  delicacy  of  line,  just  that  one  bit 
of  it  would  have  been  better  away. 

Modern  Opera  Houses  and  Theatres.  By  Edwin 
O.  Sachs.  Vol.  III.  and  Supplements.  (London: 
B.  T.  Batsford.) — We  have  already  spoken  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration  of  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  this  magnificent  publication.  As  an 
encyclopedia  of  theatre  construction,  Mr.  Sachs' 
work  is  without  a  rival  in  English,  and  fairly  deserves 
the  often  misapplied  adjective  "  monumental." 
The  letterpress  is  entirely  worthy  the  splendid 
series  of  drawings  and  diagrams  which  accompanies 
it,  and  now  that  theatres  are  being  constructed 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  it  .should  prove  of 
immense  service  to  those  engaged  in  the  planning 
and  building  of  playhouses.  Mr.  Sachs  has 
arranged  his  material  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
manner,  and  reference  to  his  pages  is  an  easy 
matter.  The  present  volume  contains  extra  supple- 
ments dealing  with  stage  construction,  theatre  fires, 
and  protective  legislation.  The  author  and  pub- 
lisher are  entitled  to  our  congratulations  on  the 
completion  of  an  exhaustive  and  authoritative  book 
which  will  doubtless  remain  for  a  long  time  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject  of  theatre  construc- 
tion. 

La  Caricature  ct  F Humour francais  au  XLX'Silcle. 
Par  Raoul  Deherdt  (Paris:  Librairie  Larousse). 
250  engravings.  Price:  4  francs. — Nothing  could 
be  more  amusing,  nothing  more  instructive  than 
this  encyclopaedia  of  caricature  in  France.  Here 
are  all  the  great  French  draughtsmen,  from  Bosio 
to  Steinlen  and  Caran  d'Ache — the  chief  masters 
of  a  branch  of  art  full  of  life,  but  too  long  over- 
looked—Carle Vernet,  Raffet,  Charlet,  Bellange, 
Boilly,  Aubry,  Scheffer,  Deveria,  Roqueplan,  Henri 
Monnier,  the  great  Daumier  himself,  and  the  genial 
Gavarni ;  then  from  Grdvin,  Cham,  and  Marcelin 
to  Willette,  Ibels,  Herman  Paul,  and  Toulouse- 
Lautrec.  Thus  we  may  trace,  through  the  various 
periods,  with  all  their  differing  customs  and  fashions, 
the  evolution  of  French  wit,  w^hich,  from  being 
simply  mirthful  and  good-natured  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  has  become  mordant,  bitterly  cruel 
even  sometimes,  and  always  tinged  with  pessimism 
at  its  close.  M.  Raoul  Deberdt's  letterpress  is 
bright  and  crisp,  as  the  subject  demands  it  should 
be,  and  he  deals  most  entertainingly  with  an  abund- 
ance of  material  selected  with  equal  taste  and  im- 
partiality. 
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Complete  Perspective.  By  J-  Humphrey  Span- 
ton.  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.) — A  mere  tran- 
scription of  the  title-page  of  this  admirable  book 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  devote  to 
its  notice.  Yet  it  is  a  work  of  the  first  importance 
and  exhaustive  in  its  scope.  Admirably  illustrated, 
clearly  written,  and  brought  up  to  modern  require- 
ments, it  is  a  model  text-book. 


A 


WARDS    IN  "THE    STUDIO" 
PRIZE    COMPETITIONS. 

Coloured  Design  for  a  Show-card. 
(A  XXXII.) 

The  First  Prize  {Six  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Corydon  (Walter  P.  Web- 
ster, 71  Chelverton  Road, 
Putney). 

The  Second  Prize 
{Artists^  Material  to  the 
value  of  Two  guineas)  to 
Bucolic  (John  H.  Lunn, 
13  Roe  Street,  Clifton 
Park  Avenue,  Belfast). 

The  Third  Prize 
{Artists'  Material  to  the 
value  of  One  guinea)  to 
Arion  (W.  Alfare,  i 
Quadrant  Road,  Canon- 
bury). 

Honourable  mention 
is  given  to  the  following  : 
Ace  of  Hearts  (Edith 
Ewen) ;  Anno  Domini 
(Ada  C.  Dimma) ;  Ague- 
cheek  (Mary  Watson) ; 
C«r/«£»(Lennox  G.  Bird) ; 
Dufi  (Dunbar  Poole); 
ffalliwell  {U.  H.  Prime)  ; 
Ken  (C.  Maclvor  Prier- 
son);  Pollux  (R.  E. 
Clarke);  (2«/// (S.Terds); 
Jiameses  I.  (Charles  J. 
White);  Sketch  (M.  W. 
Thompson)  ;  Skeog 
(Dorothea  Rnox) ;  and 
Siegfried  (Adolf  Hofer). 

Photographs  from 
Nature. 

An  Ancient  PjUii.uinc. 
(D  XVHI.) 

'I'he  FiRS'i'  Prize  (Ow 
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guinea)  is  awarded  to  J  o?-k  (Dr.  G.  A.  Farrer, 
Brighouse,  Leeds). 

The  Second  Prize  (Haifa-guinea)  to  Dusky  (J. 
D.  Pode,  Slade,  Ivy  Bridge). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : 
Fleur  de Lys  (R.  E  Smith,  7  Gordon  Square,  W.C); 
illustrated ;  and  to  Ancestor  (J.  C.  Worburg) ;  Carn- 
lian  (C.  C.  Wanless)  ;  Eepee  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Proctor)  ; 
Erin  (Miss  Bartlett) ;  Decay  (E.  Redworth) ;  Del- 
pis  B.  (Mrs.  Easton  Gibb) ;  Kaiserschloss  (Edwin 
S.  Doughty) ;  Kennaquhair  (Miss  Curie) ;  Malta 
(Mrs.  Delves  Broughton)  ;  A'fjc'a/-^- (George  A.  Vul- 
liamy)  ;  Siveet  Pea  (Miss  P.  Rochussen) ;  Schloss 
(Irene  de  Paula);  Violet  (J.  G.  Warburg);  and 
Viaggiatora  (Miss  Moore). 
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The  Lay  Figure 


THE  LAY  FIGURE. 
"  My  complaint  is,"  said  the  Lay 
Figure  languidly,  turning  to  the  Land- 
scape Painter — who,  if  report  could  be 
trusted,  had  received  some  votes  at  a  recent  R.  A. 
election — "  that  as  soon  as  you  fellows  are  elected, 
or  are  in  a  fair  way  to  being  elected,  you  forget  all 
about  that  zeal  for  reform  which  consumed  you 
when  you  were  quite  outside  the  pale ;  while  in  a 
few  years  you  are  ready  to  declare  that  the  Aca- 
demy is  the  best  of  all  possible  institutions." 

"  Of  course  they  do.  Do  you  suppose  any  of 
them  care  about  the  abstract  justice  of  the  matter  ?  " 
remarked  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe. 

"  Unless  an  outsider  should  tacitly  pledge  him- 
self not  to  become  troublesome  by  suggesting 
reforms ;  unless  he  should  agree  to  be  clubbable, 
to  live  in  amity  and  concord  with  his  fellow  mem- 
bers, he  is  not  elected."  The  Journalist  spoke,  and 
as  he  did  so  he  looked  hard  at  the  New  Associate, 
who  took  up  the  challenge. 

"  What  can  one  do  among  so  many  ? "  he 
feebly  adventured.  "  Besides,  it  is  decidedly  bad 
form  for  a  man  who  has  just  been  paid  a  compliment 
by  his  fellow-artists  to  make  himself  a  fire-brand 
the  moment  he  is  admitted  to  their  company." 

"  Form  !  It's  little  enough  of  form  you  cared 
about  in  the  old  Bohemian  days,"  ejaculated  the  Art 
Reformer  warmly.  "  But  it's  not  one  man  in  par- 
ticular. In  recent  years  almost  every  fresh  member 
incurs  the  reproach  of  moral  desertion.  How  about 
the  cause  ?  Look  at  the  recommendations  of  1836 
and  1863.  In  the  latter  case,  of  the  seventy  artists 
who  petitioned  for  the  Commission,  a  dozen  or  so 
afterwards  became  R.A.'s.  And  yet  not  one  of  these 
recommendations  has  been  carried  out  to  this  day." 

"  They  were  moderate  enough,  in  all  conscience," 
exclaimed  the  Art  Craftsman.  "If  the  whole  of 
them  had  been  adopted  the  institution  would  still 
fall  short  of  being  a  democratic,  catholic,  or  national 
body.  It  is  not  only  the  snubbing  of  water-colour, 
the  exclusion  of  engravers,  the  right  enjoyed  by 
Academicians  and  Associates  to  exhibit  eight  works, 
practically  in  the  best  places,  the " 

"As  to  the  last,"  broke  in  the  New  Associate,  "I 
am  betraying,  I  think,  no  secrets  in  saying  that  we 
have  been  considering " 

"  I  think,"  interrupted  the  R.  A.,  "  you  had  better 
think  twice  before  you  betray  our  confidences." 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  the  Art  Reformer  hotly. 
"  It's  the  Star  Chamber  business — all  secrecy.  We 
want  all  the  arts  to  have  a  show,  to  have  national 
encouragement  and  recognition.    Take  metal-work, 
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wood-work,  furniture  generally.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  decay  in  these  was,  roughly  speaking,  contem- 
poraneous with  the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 
Attention  has  been  diverted  from  the  applied  arts 
to  that  branch  of  art,  picture-painting,  which  could 
fitly  be  left  to  the  last.  Progress  would  have  been 
ten  times  as  rapid  if  it  had  been  fostered  by  the 
Academy,  which  has  the  site  and  has  the  funds,  and 
has  the  prestige  too,  necessary  to  give  proper 
stimulus  to  the  movement." 

"But,  my  dear  man,"  said  the  Art  Craftsman,  "you 
must  excuse  me  for  writing  you  down  an  ass  if  you 
suppose  the  Academy,  which  comprises  the  aris- 
tocracy of  artists — the  picture-painters — will  ever 
admit  to  equality  the  small  fry,  the  common  work- 
men, whose  humble  province  is  the  applied  arts. 
That  is  too  simple.  Do  you  suppose  for  one 
moment  they  are  going  to  put  the  knife  to  their 
own  throats  ?  Modern  pictures  are  already  a  drug 
in  the  market,  and  the  cry  is  that  the  rich  folk  will 
only  buy  old  masters.  If  beautiful  things  fashioned 
in  wood  and  metal  are  to  compete  with  modern 
pictures,  as  objects  to  be  acquired  and  cherished  by 
men  of  taste,  where  would  your  painters  be  ?  " 

"  It  comes  to  this,"  said  the  Lay  Figure  im- 
patiently, "it  is  useless  to  look  for  substantial 
reform  from  within.  If  the  Academy  is  to  be 
reformed  it  must  be  from  without.'' 

"  How  is  that  to  be,"  said  the  Art  Reformer, 
"  when  the  Academy  persists  in  treating  the  Royal 
Commissions  with  contempt?  " 

"  Until,"  continued  the  Lay  Figure,  "the  people 
are  aroused  to  regard  art  seriously,  nothing  can  he 
done.  At  present  art  is  something  apart  from  the 
ordinary  and  important  business  of  life — a  pleasing 
but  superfluous  excrescence,  instead  of  being 
acknowledged  for  what  it  is,  the  very  salt  of  life, 
keeping  it  sweet  and  wholesome.  It's  no  good 
blaming  the  Academy  ;  you  must  blame  the  people." 

"  But  I  do  blame  the  Academ)',"  growled  the 
Art  Reformer.  "  Where  it  should  have  educated 
and  led  the  people,  it  has  obscured  their  vision  and 
caused  their  feet  to  stumble.  The  Academy  is  the 
fons  et  origo  of  popular  ignorance." 

"  I  can  only  suggest,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  that 
you  continue  to  address  your  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  pray  with  all  your  might  that  their  darkness  may 
be  lightened.  The  R.  A.  has  a  good  fat  thing,  and 
it  will  fight,  for  all  it  is  worth,  to  keep  it.  Keep  it 
it  will,  until  forced  to  relinquish  it.  And  there  is  only 
one  way  of  applying  force — the  voice  of  the  people 
as  expressed  in  I'arliament.  You've  got  an  uphill 
task  before  you,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  it.  Mean- 
while the  Academy  can  sleep  ([uietly  and  secure." 
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